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ABSTRACT 
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goals  and  objectives;   (4)  a  review  of  program  operations;  (5) 
analysis  of  program  scope  and  participation,^   (6)  a  report  qn 
.outcomes,  effectiveness,  and  progress;  and  (7)  listings  of  ongoing  ^ 
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Office  of  Planning/Budget,  and  Evaluation 


DISCRIMINATION  raOHIBITED. — No  p«rson  in  tht  United  SUtM  ihall,  on 
th«  ground  of  rac(t,  color,  or  national  origin,  ba  axcludad  from  participation  in, 
ba  daniad  tha  banaf its  of,  or  ba  tubjactad  to  discrimination  undar  any  program 
or  activity  racaiving  Faiaral  financial  aaaistanca,  or  ba  so  traatad  on  tha  basis  of 
sax  undar  most  aducation  programs  or  activitias  racaiving  Fadaral  assistanca. 


FOREWORD 


This  nth  annual  report  to  Congress  on  Federally  funded  education  Fog/ams  is 
the  second  such  report  submitted  by  the  Department  of  Education  Most  of  the 
progfar^s  described  were  transferred  from  the  former  Office  of  Education  to  the 
new  Department  of  Education  in  May  1980,  and  have  been  reviewed  in  previous 
editions  of  the  annual  report.  Described  for  the  first  time  in  this  series,  however, 
!re  many  of  the  programs  also  transferred  at  that  time  to  the  Department  from 
otheX'dera  agLcies  as  a  result  of  the  Department  of  Education  Organization 
Act  In  reviewing  all  these  programs,  the  report  responds  to  Congressional 
mandates  in  Section  ^17(a)  of  the  General  Education  Provisions  Act  n  Section 
12^6  of  the  Education  Amendments  of  1978  (Public  Law  95-561  ,  and  in 
Section  1305  of  the  Education  Amendments  of  1980  (Public  Law  96-37 't). 

A  two-volume  format  is  adopted  for  th^"  second  consecutive  year  in  order  to 
respond  to  the  specific  needs  of  report  users.  Some  readers  have  a  general 
nterest  in  the  evaluation  of  Federal  education  programs  and  in  what  is  known 
Tbout  their  operations  and  effectiveness.  Other  readers  ^^q-^-  f^^^'^^^^^ 
information  on  specific  programs.  Volume  I  of  the  Annual  Evaluation  Report  is 
iirecTed  to  the  first  category  of  users,  and  Volume  II  is  intended  for  the  second 
category  and  to  meet  the  legislative  mandates  referred  to  above. 

Thus,  Volume  I  provides  an  overview  of  education  evaluation  activities  in  the 
Department  of  Education,  describes  innovative  information  -  gathering  and  , 
evaluation  techniques  and  management  initiatives  which  wil  better  utilize 
evaluation  findings,  presents  the  highlights  of  findings  from  f  ^.^'^/^/^^^j^^f' 
describes  evaluation  activities  in  the  Office  of  Management  during  fiscal  year 
i98l.  Volume  I  is  intended  for  general  distribution.  Volume  II  ^°"tains  detailed 
nroeram-by-program  summaries  of  available  information,  as  well  as  an  Appendix 
TevaTuat'on  contracts  active  during  fiscal  year  1981,  and  dn  Appendix  on 
evaluability  assessments  and  rapid-feedback  evaluations.  Volume  II  ;s  intended 
for  distribution  to  appropriate  Congressional  committees  and,  on  request,  to 
other  interested  readers. 

Program  descriptions  in  Volume  II  are  divided  intp  n^ree  ma^or  areas: 
Elementary  and' Secondary  Education;  Postsecondary  ^^^ucation;  and  Special 
Category  Programs.    The  information  reported  is  current  as  ofo3une  30,  19M, 

which  is  the  date  by  which  drafts  P-g^^"^,  ^^^P^^/VJl",  nlce^X 
Subsequent  revisions  were  largely  editorial  in  nature  and  did  not  necessarily 
include  budgetary,  legislative,  program  and  evaluative  data  subsequent  to  that 
date.  Information  for  each  program  includes: 


o  a  brief  funding  history, 

o  a  description  of  goals  and  objectives, 

o  a  review  of  program  operations, 

o  an  analysis  of  program  scope, 

o  a  report  on  program  effectiveness  and  progress, 


iii 


o       a  listing  of  ongoing  and  planned  evaluation  studies, 

o       a  listing  of  sources  of  evaluation  data,  and 

o       a  list  of  contacts  for  furthet^nformation  about  program 
operations  or  program  effectiveness. 


For  copies  contact:      Ms.  Yvonne  Briscoe 

Office  of  Planning,  Budget,  and  Evaluation 

Planning  and  Evaluation  Service 

Room  3605  Switzer  Building 

330  C  Street,  SW  . 

Washington,  DC  20202 

(202)  2^5-1625 
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.ANNUAL  EVALUATION  REPOR,T  ON  EDUCATION  .PROGRAMS 


Program  Name: 

Education  of  Di sadvantaqed  Children 

Leqi  si ati  on : 

— ■■   fx 

Title  I  o'f  the  Elementary  and  Secondary 
Education  Act  of  1  965,  as  a;nen«)ed,  by 
P.L.  95-561,  Part  A  "Programs  Operated 
by  Local  Educational  Agencies" 


Expi  rati  on  Date  : 
September  30,  1982  ^ 


Funding  History:  'Year: 

1966 
1967 
1968 
■  1969 
1970 
1971  • 
1972 
1973 
1974 
1975 
1976 
1977 
1978 
1979 
1980 
1981 
1982 


Al' -hori  zation  :2 


(FY77) 
(FY78) 
(•FY79) 
(FY80) 
(FY81) 
(FY8?) 


1.192, 
1  ,430, 
1  ,-^02, 
2.184, 
2,523, 
3,457, 
4,138, 
4,927, 
4,1§2; 
7,954, 
4,692, 
4,660, 
5,075, 
5,680, 
6,291, 
7,047, 
3,480, 


981 ,206 
763-,947 
1 36;223 
436,274 
1 27,905 
40  7-,',  9  24 
377,672 
272,941 
509,627 
872,444 
511 ,963 
666,596 
334,514 
447,238 
969,913 


Appropriation : ^- 


423,.325 
000,000 


959 
1,053 
1  ,191 
1  ,123 
1  ,339 
1  ,500 
1  ,597 
1  ,810 
1 ,719 
3,776 
2,050 
2,285 
2,735 
3,228 
3,215 
3,104 


,000,01)0 
,410,000 
,000,000 
,1  27,000 
,050,900 
,000,000 
,500,000 
,000,000 
,500,000 
,000,000 
,000,000 
,000,000 
,000,000 
,382,000 
,343,000 
,317,000 


1  Chapter  1  --  "Financial  Assistance  to  Meet  Special  Educational  Needs 
of  Disadvantaged  Children"  -  of  the  Education  Consolidation  and^ 
ImprovemenKAct  of  1981  (EGIA)  is  scheduled  to  take  effect  onlEtober  1, 
ffi?    Changes  to  htle  I  of  ESEA  that  will  occur  when  this  new 

Act  is  implemented  are  discussed  throughout  this  chapter. 

2  The  authorization  and  appropriation,  levels  reflected  in  these  columns 
pertain  to  the  entire  Title  I  program,  and  include  grants  to  LEAs  ^ 
(Part  A  programs),  concentration  grants  and  State  administered  (PartB) 
programs,  viz.  t  ^  Migrant  Education  Program  and  the  Program  for  Neg- 
lected and  Delinquent  Children.    The  authorizations  and  appropriations  . 
for  Part  A  programs  are  shown  in  Tab.le  1.    Funding  for  each  Part  B 
program  is  reported  in  the  respective  chapters  on  those  programs. 

3  Commencing  in  1976  the  program  became  advance-funded  from  the  prior  year's 
appropriation  bill.    This  resulted  in  a  doubling-up  of  funding  in  1975. 

4  Budget  authority  established  for  ESEA  Title  I.  under  Section  513(a)  of 
the' Omnibus  Education  Reconcil  iation ''Act  of  1981. 
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Programs  Goals  and  Objectives: 


Section  101  of  Public  Law  89-10,  "The  Elftmentary  and  Secondary  Education 
Act,"  as  amended  in  1978  by  Rublic  Law  95-561,  states: 

"In  recognition  of  the  specific  educational  needs  of  children  of 
low-income  families  an.d  the  impact  that  concentrations  of  low-* 
income  families  have  on  the  ability  of  local  educational 
agencies  to  support  adequate  educational  programs,  the  Congress 
hereby  declares  it  to  be  the  polir.y  of  the  United  States  to 
provide  financial  assistance  ...  to  Total  educational 
agencies  serving  areas  with  concen^trations  of  children 
from  low-income  families  to  expand*  andMmprove  their 
educational  programs  by  various  means  (including  pre- 
school programs)  which  contribute  particularly  to 
meeting  the  special  educational  needs  of  educationally  ' 
deprived  children." 

Section  124,  which  states  the  requirements  of  local  district  programs, 
specifies  under  (a)  "Purpose  of  Program"  that  a  district  may  use 
Title  I  funds  only  for  programs  "designed  to  meet  the  special  educa- 
tional needs  of  children  ..."  aHd  must  include  in  its  project  evalua-' 
tion  "objective  measurements  of  educational  achievement"  (subsection 
(g)).    Additional  emphasis- is  givfen  to  educational  goals  and  instruc- 
tional  services  to  meet  those  goals  in  Section  124  (f,  2),  which 
prohibits  the  use  of  Title  I  funds  for  health,  social,  or  nutrition 
services  unless  the  district  has  requested  help  from  the  State  in 
locating  and  using  other  sources  of  funds  for  those  services  and  has 
been  unable  to  find  any.    Implementing  these  legislative  provisions.  * 
are  regulations  requiring  the  development  of  educational  objectives 
and  instructional  strategies  to  achieve  those  objectives  (Section 
201-.105,  Federal  Register,  Volume  46,  No.  12,  January  19,  19^1,  p. 
5173). 

Program  Operati ons:  0  . 

jThe  .operations  of  Title  I  are  clearly  specified  in  the  law  and 
accompanying  regulations,  and  are  des-cribed  below  in  terms  of  eight 
major  'activitfes:    (1.)  the  allocation' of  funds  to  districts,  (2)  the 
identification  of  el igible' school s ,  (3)  the  'selection  of  eligible 
students,  (4)  the  provision  of  services  to  th'^m  to  meet  their  needs, 

(5)  the  documentation  that  Title  I  services  dp  .\ot  replace  those  they 

are  already  entitled  to  '(from  district.  State,  or  other  Federal  programs), 

(6)  inclusion  of  important  groups  such  as  parents  in  decision-making, 

(7)  evaluation  of  the  efforts,  and  (8)  guidance  and  monitoring  from  the  State 
on  the  program  components  described  above.    Each  of  these  eight  major 
activities  is  described  briefly  below  in  terms  of  the  legislation.  In 
addition,  changes  to  these  sections  made  in  the  Education  Consolidation 

and  Improvement  Act  of  1981  (ECIA)  are  discussed";    A  discussion  of  ^ 
how  well  State  and  local  education  agencies  have  achieved  the  objectives  of 
each  activity  area  is  provided  in  the  major  section  "Program  Effectiveness 
and  Progress." 


1 .    Funds  allocation 
There  are  two  types  of  grants  to  districts:    Basic  and  Concentration. ^ 

of  children  from  poor,  families  living  within  their  boundaries.  The 
0  her  element  is  ?he  State's  average.  per-pupil  expen  iture    or  8  , 
120%  of  the  Nation's  average  per-pupi  I  expenditure  if  a  State  s  average 
falls  outside  this  range). 

Specifically,  a  di.st'rict  is  authorized  under  Section  111  of  Title  I 
to  receive  a  grant  equal  to: 

the  number  ot  s-tUdents    -  averag§WiEU£jL 
from  local  .vnstTtUtTHs,  llSiiie^i^^ 
for  the  neglectidTTT"  above  (beet ion  Til. 

f.  •  delinquent,  or  in  a.^A). 

i  foster  homes  (Section  111.  c) 

to  the  receipt  of  AFDC  payments  (Section  111.  c.  ^b). 

It  is  clear  that  Census  data  are  crucial  to  the  workings  of  the  formula 
InH  thP  law  contains  several  provisions  to  overcome  problems  this  poses. 
For  iTJoTe    ?n  c    es  where  Census  data  describe  a  geographical  unit 

has  changed  drastically  (Section  111. a.  m). 

5  Athirdcateqory  of  .grants.  Incentive  Grants,  has  remained  unfunded 
and  will  not  be  discussed  in  great  .detai 1 . 

6  -^prtinn  111    c.  IB  provides,  however,  that  grants  for  FY  79 

Srco  nhniy  2/3  of  those  children  whose  Jamilies  me  is 
second  condition,  making  the  formula  for  grants  thatf  year  the 
same  as  before  the  Education  Amendments  of  1978. 

7  An  additional  funding  complication  requires  that  1(2  ^Jj^  ^^J^^ 
in  excess  of  the  national  FY  79  appropriation  be  distributed 
In  States  and  districts  on  the  ba'sis  of  the  number  of 

^^H.o^^^f;,m  lies  below  50%  of  the  national'median  income 
^  mny'orlJS^  :;?:rding  to  the  1975  Survey  of  Income 

and  Education).  The  remaining  half  of  the  excess  o^^^ 
FY  1979  level  is  distributed  according  to  the  formula 
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■  doscribed  above. 


2. 


The  formula  and  provisions  for  collecting  the  various  possible  data 
are  used  to  determine  the  size.,  of  the  grant  a  district  is  entitled  to 
receive.    When' appropriations  for  the  Title  I  program  as  a  whole 
are  insufficient  to  fund  all  the  grants  as  computed,  however,  the 
Part  B  programs  to  State  agencies  (for  migrant,  neglected/delinquent, 
and  handicapped  programs)  are  fully  funded,  certain  set-asides  are 
computed,  and  the  remainder  is  distributed  as  Part  A  Basic  Grants 
(in  proportion  to  each  district's  entitlement).    Section  193(a) 
provides,  however,  that  no  district  shall  receive,  due  to  this 
"ratable  reduction,"  a  grant  which  is  less  than  85%  of  the  one  it 
received  the  previous  year. 

Section  117  provides  for  a  second  type  of  grant,  the  Concentration 
Grarvt.    The  purpose  of  such  a  grant  i-s  "to  provide  more  effective 
programs  of  instruction,  especially  in  the  basic  skills  of  reading, 
writing,  and  mathematics,  to  meet  the  special  educational  needs  of 
educationally  deprived  children"  in  districts  whose  counties  have 
especially  high  concentrations  of  children  from  families  in  poverty 
(Section  117,  a).    To  qualify,  a  district's  county  must  have  5,000  or 
more  students  counted  for  the  purpose  of  determining  the  size  of  its 
Basic  Grant  (Section  111,  c)  or  have  20%  or  more  of  its  students  be 
those  so  counted.    The  size  of  a  district's  or  county's  Concentration 
Grant  is  the  same  proportion  of  the  national  total  appropriated  for 
Concentration  Grants  that  year  as  the  area's  Basic  Grant  is  to-  the 
national  total  of  Basic  Grants.    The  Concentration  Grant  is  viewed  as 
a  supplement  to  the  Basic  Grant,  to'be  used  as  described  in  the  district's 
praject  application  approved  by  the  State. 

A  third  type  of  grant  to  districts  is  the  Incentive  Grant  authorized 
in  Section  116  of  Title  I.    A  district's  eligibility  for  an  Incentive 
Grant  depends  on  whether  its^  State  has  a  compensatory  education 
program  which  (1)  serves  only  educationally  deprived  children, 
(2)  has  performance  objectives  related  to  educational  achievement 
and  evaluates  projects  acccording  to  them,  (3)  provides  supplementary 
services  to  meet  special  educational  needs  of  participants,  (4)  keeps 
and  makes  available  necessary  records,  (5)  is  closely  monitored,  and 
(6)  distributes  at  least  50%  of  its  funds  within  a  district  to 
schools  serving  high  concentrations  of  students  from  poor  families 
(Section  116,  a,  2).    However,  Incentive  Grants  have  remained  unfunded 
through  19S2. 

To  summarize,  a  district's  Basic  Title  I  grant  (and  its  Concentration 
Grant  if  that  s;jbprogram  has  been  funded  that  year)  Is  based  on  its 
numbers  of  students  from  families  in  poverty  and  the  per-pupil  expendi- 
tures for  its  State.    The  law  also  contains  several  provisions  for 
updating  the  counts  or  adjusting  for  drastic  shifts  in  population. 

Chapter  I  of  the  "Education  Consolidation  and  Improvement  Act"  maintains 
the  same  basic  provisions  for  funds  allocation  as  ESEA,  Title  I  (with  some 
modifications  to  the  funding  levels  of  State-administered  Part  B  programs). 


2.    Identification  of  eligible  schools 

AFDC.  free  lunch,  housinq.  health,  etc.)  if  approved  by  the  State. 

There  are  several  alternative  ways  to  do  these  rankings.    One  "n  simply  ■ 

E  lc^oo^w?;:^ 

can  be  des  qnated  a'Tftte     school  as  lonq  as  certain  funding  constraints 

S et       c  ? on  122.  a.  1);  serve  previously  eligible  f te?f are^^^ 
^prHnn  122    cl'  usp  el i qi bi  1  i ty ,by  actual  enrollment  (Section  122.  b). 
^rtse^Je  lower  ranked  areas  havinq  a  qreater  incidence  of  educational 
deprivation  (Section  122,-  a,  2A). 

An  assessment  must  be  made  of  the  ^P^cjal  educational  "^eds  of  children 
rpsidina-ifl  eligible  attendance  areas    called  a  needs  assessment;  to. 

entify  the  educationally  deprived  children.  (2)  identity  t^^^^^ 
instructional  areas  for  the  program  to  focus  on.  and  (.3)  diagnose  tne 
specific  needs  of  children  (Section  124.  b). 

Chapter  I  of  the  "Education  Consolidation  ^"^Improvement  A^^^^ 
these  DroceHures  when  it  becomes  effective.    School  d  stricts  w^'i 

„,  t  h  cJ??3ren    (Section  iSeb!  1,  A  and  B)  or  are  designed  to  utilize 
pro        naM^Ss  "for  ser;ic;s  which  P™")-  J"  i^Jf' 

n  fnr  flii  such  Children  served  by  an  agency    Section  556b,l,C).  An 
SniSarasfeLrt  oredJcational  "eeds  which  identifies  educationa^ 
deprived  children,  permits  selection  of  those  with  ^^^^^'.'^'fg'^"^^' 
and  determines  the  needs  of  participating  children  is. also  required 
(Section  556b.  2). 

3.    Selection  of  students  to  participate 

Once  the  eligible  attendance  areas  and  general  instructional  areas  of 
emphasis  have  been  identified,  the  district  must  lelect  students  to 

a  t?ci-  ate  who'Ihow  the  greatest  need  for  ^  "t 

123    a).    In  general,  this  means  servinq  the  neediest  students,  out 
there     e  also  provisions  for  continuation       services  to  edu  ation  ly 
deprived  children  no  lonqer  in  qreatest  need  (Section  123    b)continu  . 

t    n  of  services  to  educationally  deprived  chilren  t  an  f    r  d  to  in 
eliqible  areas  in  the  same  school  year  (Section    2,3.  skippinq 
ch  Idren  in  greatest  need  who  are  receiving  services       the  same  nature 
and  scope  from  non-Federal  sources  (Section  123.  d);  and  serving  all 

tude  t    (  n  a  schoolwide  project)  if  the  sch6ol  has  75%  or  ^ore  ofjts 
^  students  from  familiesMn  poverty  and  contributes    un  s^  rom  its  own 
sources  to  the  special  compensatory  program  (Section  u^j;. 

As  described  above.  ECIA  maintains  the  po>icy  of  serving  the  neediest 
children,  but  allows  for  programs  which  will,  in  part,  serve  all  cnnarei. 
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4.    Provision  of  services  to  weet  special  educational  needs 
of  participating  students  ~ 


As  noted  above.  Title  I  services  are  primarily  instructional  in  nature. 
Health,  social,  or  nutritional  services  can  be  provided  if  the  district 
has  requested  State  help  in  finding  other  ways  io  support  them  but  has 
been  unable  to  locate  such  other  sources  of  funding  (Section  124,  f,  2). 
The  services  must  be  of  sufficient  scope  to  show  promise  of  remediating 
student  needs  (Section  124,  d),  be  coordinated  with  services  from  other 
sources  (Section  124,  f),  show  consideration  for  sustaining  student 
gains  (Section  124,'  k),  and  whenever  possible,  be  guided  by  a  plan 
developed  for  each  student  (Section  129).    Services  must  be  available 
to  students  in  public  and  non-public  schools  of  the  attendance  areas 
identified  as  eligible  (Section  130). 

The  requirements  of  sufficient  size  and. scope,  evaluations  examining 
sustained  gains  and  a\?^ailabil  ity  of  services  for  non-public  school  students 
are  maintained  in  ECIA  (Sections  556b,  3-5). 


5.^   Documentation  by  the  district  that  Title  I  services  do 
not  replace  those  to  which  students-are  already  entitled 

The  presence  of  Title  I  funds  in  a  district  shpuld  not  diminish  the 
services  available  to  students  from  other  sources  of  funds.  Specifi- 
cally, the  amount  of  resources  devoted  per-pupil  to  education  in  the 
local  agency  must  equal  or  exceed  those  expended  the  year  before 
(maintenance  of  effort  (Section  126,  a)).-   If  for  some  unforeseen 
reason,  this  cannot  be  the'case,  the  district  can  get  a  waiver  from 
the  requirement,  but  only  for  one  year.    Furthermore,  Title  I  funds 
can  be  used  only  for  services  which  exceed  the  average  per-pupil 
expenditure  in  a  district  (excess  costs  (Section  126,  b)).  Similarly, 
services  supported  by  State  and  local  funds  in  Title  I  schools  cannot 
differ  from  the  amount  supported  on  the  average  in  non-Title  I  schools 
by  more  than  5%  (comparability  of  services  (Section  126,  e)).  For 
individual  students,  the  Title  I  services  must  be  extra  to  those  pro- 
vided from  non-Federal  sources  ("supplement,  not  supplant"  (Section 
126,  c)).    In  some  special  instances,  costs  and  services  for  State 
and  local  compensatory  programs       or  for  programs  being  phased  in  to 
restructure  education  in  a  district  to  meet  needs  of  educati^onal ly 
deprived  students  --  may  be  excluded  from  the  various  computations 
(Sections  126,  d  and  131)).    Sites  offering  school-wide  projects 
need  not  comply  with  all  the  fiscal  requirements  as  long  as  certain 
other  conditions  are  met  (Section  V33). 

Provisions  regarding  supplement,  jiot  supplant,  maintenance  of  effort 

and  comparability  of  services  are  provided  in  ECIA, .but  in  general 

grant  distri'cts  and  States  greater  flexibility  in  applying  these  provisions. 
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6.    Inclusion'of  important  groun';  in  decision-making 

T,e  Title  I  Taw  specifies  re^^^^^ljt^'^^' 
as  noted  above  but  also  reguires  that  teachers  ana  ^24,  i). 

included  in  the  planning       .^-''^.'''l''^^^^^^^  t  e 

Similarly.  recommenda- 
Droqram's  goals  and  their  cniiaren  s  pruqrt:^^  lo/i  P;^rpni-  in- 

?ion\  and  assi.t  in  helping  their  ^^^^f^"    f  ^he  e;ti  iishmen?  and 
volvement  is  reguired  in  a  formal  ^f^^'  ^'1  "'^  J,  Jt    a    we  1  as  each 
operation  of  Parent  Advisory  Council  .achd  strict         ^e^^^  ^.^^^  ^ 

^frttiSa^'s^  ?s%:;ui       M;e^LJh%'^cJuncn  with  a  majority  of  the 
Si rctermemb;rs  being  parents  of  Title  I  participants  (Section  125). 

:^rnrio:rerbrr;rertrhirpa?e;r 

continue  those  Councils  if  it  wishes  to,  do  so. 

•  7.    Evaluation  of  the  effectiveness  of  the  services 

"objective  measures  of  J^"'  ,„od,.l  s  or  an  approved 

be  structured  accord,„|  to  one  0   tea  "'„„„^ 

llTZVJ.  irsli:Vlf\LuVe'>  acMeve^ent.over  lonoer  t.a„  t«e,ve 
months  (Section  124,  q,  2). 

EC.A  »,n  renuire  districts  to  -juate  projects  '.n  terj.s  nf^ 

is  sustained..."     (Section  556,  b,  4). 

8.    Administration  of  Title  I  by  State  agen_cies 

3^srr^its^::;,';rrtrt  e  ,a«  and  re,,,at,o^ 

5"rricra:5rc;t,rsrr:rei:^aM;;t:f 

;rj?,o:;£?ou;seup. 
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The  "Education  Consolidation  and  Improvement  Act"  will  enact  substantial 
changes  in  the  nature  of  the  State  role  and  responsibilities  for  overseeing 
compensatory  education  programs.    State  agencies  "shall"  approve  local 
applications  if  the  program  assurances  described  earlier  are  provided. 
States  must  keep  records  and  provide  information  to  the  Secretary  as 
needed  for  fiscal  accountability  and  program  evaluation.    However,  the 
role  of  States  in  monitoring  and  enforcing  local  programs  is  greatly 
reduced  (Section  596,  a),  and  the  State  administrative  set-aside  will 
be  reduced  to  a  maximum  of  1%  of  the'total  grants  received  (with  a 
minimum  payment  of  $225,000  per  year).    (Section  554,  d)  .. 

The  remainder  of  this  Chapter  describes  -the  "Program  Scope"  and 
"Program  Effectiveness  and  Progress."    In  the  former,  brief  descriptions 
of  overall  funding  and  program  participation  estimates  are  provided. 
The  latter  of  the  two  sections  summarizes  available  information  on 
the  characteristics  of  districts,  schools,  and  students  participating, 
as  well  as  descriptions  of  the  nature  and  effects  of  that  participation. 

Program  Scope: 

Title  I  funds  continue  to  represent  about  3%  of  the  total  national 
expenditure  for  public  elementary  and  secondary  education.  'Table  1 
depicts  the  funding  of  Part  A,  Regular  grants  to  local  districts,  over 
the  twelve-year  period  from  1970-1981.    Shown  there  are  the  authorized 
level,  the  actual  appropriations,  and  those  approp.riations  adjusted 
for  inflation  with  1970  as  the  base  year.    The  increase  in  authorization 
during  that  period  was  160%  whfle  appropriations  increased  106%.;  however, 
"constant  dollar"  appropriations  decreased  about  22%. 


Table  1.    ANNUAL  FUNDS  FOR  ESEA  TITLE  I,  PART  A  REGULAR  GRANTS 

(millions  of  dollars) 


Year 

1970 

1971 

1972 

1973 

1974 

1975  8 

1976 

1977 

1978 

1979 

1980 

1981 


Authori  zed 
Level 

2,418 

3,335 

3,997 

4,750 

3,993 

6,106 

4,151 

4,085 

4,293 

5,075 

5,680 

6,292 


Actual 
Appropri  ations 

1,219 
1 ,340 
1 ,407 
1 ,536 
1 ,446 
3,212 
1,721 
1 ,926 
2,356 
2,630 
2,633 
2,513 


"Adjusted" 
Appropriations 

1 ,219 
1  ,274 
1 ,292 
1  ,355 
1,172 
2,341 
1 ,172 
1  ,239 
1 ,420 
1,389 
l-r237 
955 


^  Commencing  in  1976  the  program  became  advance-funded  from  the  prior  year's 
appropriation  bill.    This  resulted  in  a  doubling-up  of  fundinj_in  1975. 
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id 


shows  those  figures. 


Table  2.    FUNDS  FOR  PART  A,  SPECIAL  GRANTS 
(millions  of  dollars) 

Bj^^^elJear  Concentrate^  Incentiv^^ 

1/17  00 

1979  (FY  80)  00 

1980  (FY  81)  II  00 

1981  (FY  82)  ,  99  . 


.^  '    ^^  t;n  «;t;,tPQ    the  District  of  Columbia  and  all  outlying 
Currently  all  50  States,  ^"^.^^"^      _    j-^jst  Territories  of  the 
jterritories    e.g..  American  Samoa.  Guam,  tZ  northern  Marianas) 


year,   

which  are  in  urban  areas 


T.e  size  of  TU,e  .  grants  "M"  cons, derab,,.    Jest  (^W)  ^^J-- 

for  84%  of  the  runas;.     ^caf y  miKiir  Qrhnols    are  provided^ 

elementary  and  secondary  studen  P,^,^,   yf,^;;^^,^,.  or^bout  5%  of 

^S:^:S?^ir:  St';J^%;-  uTlic  sTo/s,  were  served  by  Title  I  dunng 
academic  year  1978-79  (State  performance  reports.  FY  1979). 

Program  Effectiveness  and  Progress: 

^.^^n  nf  TitVp  I  in  1  977-78.  members  of  Congress 
In  the  re-authonzation  '^3';    including  the  following  - 

inquired  about  many  aspects  of        P'°^''"! V  " ^    school  selection, 
effectiveness  of  the  funds  P[°"^^p^^'certo  e^ 

student  selection  procedures  for  to  which 

needy  students  in  impoverished  ^^^^hborhoods    the  degree 
those  services  supplement  f^er  educational  a^ctivine 

ticipating  students .  the  effecti vene     of  the.  services         m  .^^^^^^^3^^, 

student  performance  m  the  ^^^^^  ^^^^jJJ the  program.  This 
and  the  ways  in  which  State  perso^^     ^1       er  the^prj  ^.^^^ 

rsreas;rT?tr;rdercri;:rund^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^ 

^rmfnirtionlrai  rh^erVo^not^^pl  a^ce^^sV^orm^an;  provided  by 


9  some  territories  have  elected  to  receive  -nsol  i dated  grant^^^ 
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local  and  State  funds,  evaluation  of  project  ef fecti\^eness,  incorporation 
of  parents  and  others  in  decision-making,  and  State  administration. 
As  a  ninth  and  major  topic,  the  effectiveness  of  Title  I  services  in 
improving  student  performance  in  the  basic  skills  is  discussed. 


1.  Use  of  the  formula  in  allocating  funds  to  school  districts 

.  As  noted  above,  the  purpose  of  Title  I  is  to  provide  funds  for  extra 
services  to  educationally  disadvantaged  students  in  districts  with 
areas  of  high  poverty.    The  formula  u^ses  estimates  of  the  amount 
of  poverty  in  the  area  (counts  of  children  from  poor  families)  and 
average  educational  expenditures  to  determine  the  size.^f  district 
grants.    One  rough  way  to  assess  the  adequacy  of  the  f6Vmula  for 
allocating  funds  to  districts  in  poor  areas  is  to  note  the  correspondence 
between  the  numbers,  of  children  counted  as  being  from  impoverished  back- 
grounds and  the  amount  of  funds  received.    The  Department  of  Education's 
1980  Annual  Evaluation  Report  described  the  relationship  between  the 
numbers  of  formula-eligible  children  and  per-pupil  expenditures. 
It  was  shown  that  the  South,  with  45.5%  of  the  formula-eligible  children, 
received  39.9%  of  the  allocated  Title  I  funds.    In  contrast,  the  Northeast 
received  22.9%  of  the  allocated  Title  I  funds  although  only  having  18.8% 
of  the  Nation's  formula-eligible  children.    The  reason  for  this  difference 
is  primarily  due  to  differential  regional  costs  of  education.  Most 
Northeastern  States  receive  over  $200.00  (in  FY  77)  for  each  formula-eligible 
child  as  a  result  of  high  State  per-pupi 1 -expenditures  in  these  States. 
In  contrast,  over  one  half  of  the  States  in  the  South  received  the 
minimum  sum  of  $163.00  (80%  of  the  national  average)  per  formula-eligible 
child  as  a  result  of  their  lower  funding  in  education. 

The  correspondence  between  numbers  of  students  from  poor  backgrounds 
and  receipt  of  funds  is  high.    The  National  Institute  of  Education  (NIE) 
found,  specifically,  that:    (1)  as  the  number  of  formula-eligible 
children  in  a  county  increases,  the  average  Title  I  allocation  to  the 
county  rises  consistently,  and  {?.)  district  allocations  reveal  patterns 
similar  to  those  observed  at  the  county  level  (NIE,  Survey  of  Compensatory 
Education,  1977).  ^ 

2.  The  result  of  district  practices  in  selecting  eligible  schools 

Two  recent  surveys  have  found  that  districts  have  Title  I  programs  in 
90-95%  of  their  eligible  schools  (NIE,  1976;  Wang,  et  al  ,  1978).    Of  just 
over  62,500  public  schools  having  any  of  grades  i-6  in"T976-77,  about  68% 
received  Title  I  funds  (27%  only  Title  I  plus  41%  Title  I  and  some 
other  compensatory  program  funds);  14%  received  only  other  compensatory 
funds,  18%  received  none  (Hoepfner,  et  aj[.„  1977).    A  survey  of  213 
Title  I  districts  in  1976-77  found  tTilt  most  often  (in  73%  of  the 
districts)  they  used  data  on  the  number  of  children  receiving  free  or 
reduced-price  lunches  for  each  of  th=?ir  schools  to  rank  them  for  the 
purpose  of  determining  Title  I  eligibility.  .Second  in  frequency  (in 
57%  of  the  districts)  was  the  use  of  AFDC  counts;  third  was  census 
data  on  family  income  (42%  of  the  districts)  (Hemenway,  et  aj_.,  1978).. 
These  practices . result  in  Title  I  programs  being  offered  more  often 
in  schools  with  larger  proportions  of  their  students  from  families 
in  poverty,  as  shown  in  Figure  1. 
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Figure  2.    Elementary  Schools  with  Differing  Proportions  of 
Educationally  Deprived  Students 


The  pattern  is  similar  to  that  ;n  Figure  l^^^l^^^^^^ 
between  the  number  of  e'*'^"t  ona  1y  disadvantagea  correla- 
and  the  number  of  economicany  ^  sadvantaged^ones  ^s^  ^^^^  ^.^^^.^^ 
tion  between  those  two  numbers  for  schools  vnunn  t  ^^^^.^^ 
even  higher  -      j^reg  .o  ^  i^. .  1978  ^^^^^^^ 

3.    Student  sel^^^-^""  services 

^.^M  +n  ''mept  the  special  educational  needs 
Title  I  services  are  !"PP°"J,5°r!j,^55ing  school  in  the  eligible 
of  educationally  deprived  ^^^'^J'*^^"  .'"f.^  s?ate  that  a  district 
attendance  areas.  J^e  current  regulations  |tatJ^"aL  objective 

it%'X^'^t  %£%fi'%i7iv.  sSrl1L^03,. 

U     .^^n  to  assess  ho-  !f  3?f4}^ '^.J/^JJlSr??  SS^S 
Intent  of  tSKreguUtlons  due  to  ""f'j'^l  J?  "a^ettng  of  services 
i£e!Jjgn°'lvq'^y!^\"'gj-„f;:^  schools  in  thl"Susta1n1nitffects  . 
ISmScJ  WJ^«sei5ltr.rnVle  If  the  Nation's  schools 


serving  grades  1-6)  had  more  than  half  of  their  Title  I  students  falling 
•at  or  below  the  35th  percentile  on  the  nationally  standardized  r&ading 
test  used  in  the  study  (Kenoyer  and  Cooper,  1980).    (The  35th  percentile 
represents  a  . level  of  performance  below  which  most  teachers  judge 
students  to  need  compensatory  services.) 

Another  way  to  assess  the  adequacy  of  selection  procedures  is  to  assess 
the  degree  to  which,  for  each  school,  the  low-achievers  tend  to  be  1n 
Title  I  and  the  higher  achievers  not.    This  can  be  examined  by  a  correla- 
tion between  student  achievement  ranks  on  standardized  reading  tests  and 
whether  or  not  each  is  in  Title  I.    These  correlations  are  almost 
all  positive  in  reading,  but  not  strongly  so.    The  average  correlation 
across  schools  was  .37  in  reading  and  .24  in  math  (Kenoyer  and 
Cooper,  1980). 

It  is  also  possible  to  depict  student  participation  in  Title  I 
separately  for  each  quartile  of  the  achievement  distribution.  The 
figures  for  grades  1-6  according  to  the  "Sustaining  Effects  Study"  are 
shown  in  Table  3  below  (Breglio,  et  aj_. ,  1978). 

Table  3.    ACHIEVEMENT  STATUS  AND  PARTICIPATION  IN  COMPENSATORY  ' 

EDUCATION,  GRADES  1-6 
(Numbers  in  thousands) 


Compensatory  Students  Not  In 

Education  Participants  Compensatory  Education 


Other 

In  Comp 

In  School 

Title  I 

Comp. 

Ed. 

Ed.  School 

w/out  Comp.  Ed 

Achievement  Status 

No.  {^) 

INO. 

IL) 

NO. 

No.         (%  } 

Bottom  Quartile 

1,579  (32) 

718 

(14) 

2,110 

(42) 

560  (11) 

2nd" 

910  (19) 

543 

(11) 

2,809 

(58) 

605  (12) 

3rd 

s  368    (  7) 

411  • 

(  8) 

3,600 

(70) 

762         (1  5) 

Top 

89    (  2) 

301 

(  6) 

3,772 

(75) 

869  (17) 

It  is  important  in  reading  Table  3  to  note  that  the  percentage  figures  add 
to  100%  by  row  (except  for  rounding  errors):    that  is,  for  example,  32% 
of  the  Nation's  students  in  the  bottom  quartile  are  in  Title  I;  14%  of 
the  students  in  that^-quartile  receive  services  only  from  other  compensatory 
programs;  42%  are  in  schools  with  compensatory  programs  but  receive  no 
services        and  11%  are  in  schools  which  have  no  compensatory  programs. 
Difficulties  in  targeting  services  on  the  neediest  is  evident  in  this 


10    Of  particular  interest  is  the  42%  figure,  showing  that  many  students 
scoring  poorly  on  standardized  instruments  do  not  receive  services 
even  when  they  attend  schools  that  offer  compensatory  education' programs . 
A  combination  of  factors  has  been  suggested:    poor  selection  procedures, 
funding  levels  too  low  to  serve  all  needy  children,  and  in  some  cases, 
the  lack  of  Title  I  programs  at  certain  grade  levels. 
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table  since  457,000  (16%  of  the  students  in  Title  I)  placed  in  the 
upper  half  of  the  distribution  (left  column,  3rd  and  4th  rows).  Possible 
explanations  are  problems  with  tests,  teacher  or  parent  preferences  for 
certain  students  to  be  in  Title  I,  eto. 

As  a  final  note,  it  should  be'^ointed  out  that  the  defta  reported  on 
in  the  "Sustaining  Effects  Study"  were  collected  during  the  1976-77 
school  year.    During  the  last  five  years,  the  Title  I  evaluation 
Technical  Assistance  Centers  (TACs)  have  worked  extensively  with  the 
National  Title  I  Program  Office  and  with  many  SEAs  and  LEAs  to  develop 
and  train  district  staff  in  improving  their  needs  assessment  and  student 
selection  procedures.    The  effect  of  this  work  is  not  visible  in  the 
data  presented  here,  but  will  be  reported  on  more  fully  in  the  Department's 
1982  Biennial  Title  I  Evaluation  Report  to  Congress. 

Other  aspects  involved  in  ""targeting"  involve  the.numbers  of  students  with 
different  characteristics  being  served  by^the  program  (as  a  consequence, 
presumably,  of  the  selection  procedures  emphasizing  educational  need). 
Data  on  the  sex,  age  and  language  groupings  of  participants  in  Title  I 
are  shown  in  Table  4  (as  reported  in  the, 1980  Annual  Evaluation  Report  and 
dating  from  Fiscal  Year  1977;  from  the  "Sustaining  Effects  Study.") 

Table  4.    CHARACTERISTICS  OF  TITLE  I  PARTICIPANTS 
(fn  thousands,  grades  1-6  only) 

Race  ,  ■     Number  (%_) 


White,  not  Hispanic 
Black,  not  Hispanic 
Hispanic 
Other 

Language 

Enqliajh  spoken  at  home 
Spanish  spoken  at  home 
Other  language  spoken  -at  home 

Age 

5-6  years 
7 
8 
9 

10 
11 
12 

Sex 

Female 
Male  , 

The  above  data  on  race  was  provided  by  several  of  whom  did  not  have 
actual  counts  available  and  thus  had  to  estimate.    Other  estimates  af 
these  counts  come  from  NIE,  1977,  and  may  be  more  accurate:'     Whi tg  ^(54%) , 
Black  (34.5%),  Hispanic  (10%)  and  other  (1.5%).  f 
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1,762 
740 
328 
58 


(61)- 
(26) 

(11) 
(  2) 


2,470 
353 
-  '113 


(84) 
(12) 
(  4) 


354 
506 
519 
503 
510 
418 
128 


(12) 
(17) 
(18) 
(17) 
(17) 
(14) 
•(  4) 


1  ,094 
1;412 


4.    Services  to  Title  I  students 

After  major  district-wide  areas  of  need  are  identified  through  the  annual 
needs  .assessment,  students  are  then  selected  to  participate  in  Title  I. 
Services  are  provided  to  them  preferably  according  to  a  specific  plan  con- 
structed for  each  student  (Title  I,  Section  129). 

The  following  subsection  addresses  three  ways  of  describing  the  nature  of 
services  provided  to  Title  I  participants:    (a)  per-pupil  expenditures, 
(b)  types  of  services  provided,  and  (c)  measures  of  the  intensity  of 
services  in  reading  and  mathematics. 

(a)  per-pupi 1  expenditures 

Although  estimates  of  per-pupil  expenditures  are  difficult  to  collect 
from  districts,  and  where  available  are  subsequently  difficult  to  interpret 
(due  to  different  accounting  methods,  etc.),  it  is  possible  to  obtain 
rough,  indicators  of  Title  I  efforts  by  this  method.    A  survey  in  100 
Title  I  districts  estimated  the  Title  I  per-pupil  expenditures  to  be 
$347  in  1975-76  (NIE,  1976).    An  estimate  for  the  following  year  from 
the  "Sustaining  Effects  Study"  was  $415,  compared,  to  $371  per-pupil 
from  special  district  or  State  compensatory  education  programs  (Hemenway, 
et  a^.,  1978). 

(b)  types  of  services 

NIE  estimated  that  the  proportion  of  Title  I  funds  spent  for  instructional 
services  in  1975-76  was  75%;  a  somewhat  comparable  estimate  for  the 
following  year  is  81%  ^(Hemenway,  et  £[. ,  1978).    This  in  part  may  be  due 
to  a  renewed  emphasis  in  Title  I  on  basic  skills  instruction.    Table  5 
disp»lays  the  data  provided  by  each  State  via  the  new  Title  I  Evaluation  and 
Reporting  System  (Form  686-2)  participation,  training  and  evaluation  report 
for  Fiscal  Year  1980. 

Table  5.    STUDENTS  AND  SERVICES  IN  TITLE  I,  FISCAL  YEAR  1980 
(from  Title  I  Evaluation  and  Reporting  System) 
(in  OOO's) 


Service  Area 


Public 
School 


9 

Non- 
Public 


Local  11 
N  or  D 


Total 
Number 


Percent 


12 


A.  Instructional 

Reading  4,010  147  133  4,190 

Mathematics  2,390  68  20  2,478 

Language  arts  1,132  1,157 

(other  than  Reading) 
Vocational  -5  0  0  5 

English  as  a  second  language  352  14  2  368 

Other  instructional  913  15  3  931 

(early  childhood, 
science,  art,  etc.) 


78  % 

46 

22 

0.1 

7 

17 


11  Includes  children  served  by  1 ocal  Nigl ected  or  Delinquent  programs. 

12  Percent  of  total  unduplicated  count  of  children  served  by  Title  I, 
5,347,000  .children. 
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24 


Table  5,  continued 
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B.  Support  Servi ces 

Attendance,  social  work, 
guidance,  psychology 
Health,  nutrition 
Other  support  services 
(1 ibraries,  resource 
centers,  etc.) 


rUD  M  C 

School 

iiuri  -* 

Public 

Local 
N  or  D 

Total 
Number 

Percent 

768 

17 

8 

793 

15% 

1,505 
409 

12 

10 

1.7 

1 

1,519' 
420 

28 
8 

As  is  evident  in  Table  5,  reading  and  mathematics  instruction  are 
the  areas  of  activity  most  frequently  supported  in  district  Title 
projects.    Much  less  often,  of  course,  is  support  found  for  Title 
support  services,  with  the  exception  of  health/nutrition  services  (often 
the  services  of  a  school  nurse).    These  services  are  offered  most  often 
in  southern  States  with  low  per-pupil  expenditures  in  education. 
Within  a  district,  non-instructional  support  services  tend  to  be  focused  oi 
students  with  greater  needs.    For  example,  in  1976-77,  in  both  the 
psychological  and  the  health  service  areas,  students  receiving  non- 
instructional  services: 

—  were  more  likely  to  be  poor  than  non-poor;  and 

--  were  more  likely  to  be  low  achievers  than  high  achievers. 

(c)    the  nature  and  intensity  of  reading  and  math  services 

It  was  noted  above  that  it  is  hard  to  analyze  costs  or  services 
in  education  using  per-pupil  expenditures.    In  two  national  studies 
of  Title  I    an  analysis  method  has  been  used  which  involves  estimating 
the  amount  and  type  of  educational  resources  (teacher  training  and 
time  of  instruction,  type  of  materials,  etc.)  to  which  students  are 
exposed.    Then,  the  method  applies  to  each  resource  an  estimate  of  its 
average  (or  "standard")  cost.    Hence,  for  each  Title  I  student  or 
group  of  students,  one  can  record  the  "inputs,"  or  resources  used, 
multiply  each  by  its  estim'ated  standard  cost,  and  sum  across  resources . 
fh  s  y  elds  an  estimate  of  per-pupil  costs  attributable  to  the  particular 
educational  activity  rather  than  to  local  salary  and  expense  schedules. 
Comparisons  across  sites  and  various  analytical  efforts  (relating  costs 
to  degrees  of  effectiveness  for  example)  thereby  become  more  meaningful. 
(See  especially  Haggart,  1978.  for  more  discussion  of  this  technique.) 
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It  is  possible,  through  this  ftiethod,  to  note  the  costs  of!  programs 
received  by  Title  I  students  in  contrast  to  those  received  by  their 
peers.    Results  of  these  analyses  were  presented  in  detail  in  the  198U 
Annual  Evaluation  Report,  and  will  not  be  repeated  here.    In  summary. 


13    Percentages  do  not  add  to  100.%  because  some  students  received  more 
than  one  type  of  service. 
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Figure  3  describes  the  comparison  of  "standard"  costs  for  bbth  Title  I 
and  Non-compensatory  stufdents,  in  readinq  and  in  mathematics.  The 
/.  resource  costs  estim^ated  include  tho^e  due  to  teaching  pepsonnel,  support 
/      (clerical  aides  and  other  auxiliary  personnel),  and  equipment^ and  matprials. 
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Figure  3,    Estimates  of  Services  to  Title  I  and  Non-Compensatory 

Students;  Readinq  and  Mathematics,  Grades  1  -  6  (1976  data) 


Of  interest  in  Figure  3  is  the^ear  difference  between  the  amounts 
of  resources  comprising  reading  and  math  programs  for  Title  I  and  non- 
compensatory students.    For  both  readinq  and  mathematics,  the  Title  I 
students  are  offered  substantially  mo^e  services/resources  than  are 
offered  to  their  non-compensatory  peers.    The  amount  and  the  patterns 
of  supplementary  service  allocations  vary  somewhat  across  grades,  as 
shown  in  Figure  3,  with  the  resources  devoted  to  compensatory  readinq 
greatly  increasing  as  the  grade  level  increases  (although  the  total 
anount  of  resources  devoted  to  reading  declines,  and  the  amount  of 
resources  devoted  to  non-conpensatocy  reading  declines  dramatically). 
The  level  of  regular  matherrfatics  ^resources  allocated  remains  fairly 
constant  across  the  grade  levels,  while  the  amount  of  compensatory 
mathematics  resources  increases  slightly. 

To  repeat  some  of  the  observations  noted  above,  and  in  an  attempt  to 
describe  what  accounts'for  the  majority  of  the  differences  in  costs 
between  services  received  by  Title  I  and  non-compensatory  students, 
it  should  be  noted  that:  \ 

0    especially  in  grades  3-6,  Title  I  students  receive  more  hours 
of  services  in  reading  than  their  non-compensatory  peers 
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0    Title  I  students  in  a1].  of  gradesj^r-ece-vve- more  math 

*  7  ' ' '  " 

0'  Title  I  services  are  more  often  in  smaller  groups,  and/or 

0    those  services  are.  more  often  offered  by  a  subject  area 
•    specialist;  '  . 

These  figures  about  specific  measures  of  services  in  rea^ng  and  math 
are  takeJ  from  a  study  in  public  schools.  •  The^e  is  ^  l^^^.^^^P^Z/^^^ 
information  to  describe  services  to  non-public  students.     n  j_ sample  

t^^n^mTlTln^sru?!^^^^^         those  services  (in       of  the  98)  were 
nrovided  4n  the  non-public  school  itself;  and  most  of  them    in  92  of 
the  sites)  offered  tje  'services  during  normal  school  hours  (Hemenway, 
et  al_. ,  19781.  "  .  •• 

-.5.  -4)ocumentTti'oT that  Title  I  services  do  not  replace  those  •  . 

.to  which  students  are  already  enti.tled 

Title  I  has  four  fiscal  requirements  to  ensure  that  Title  I  students  get 
their  "fair  'share"  of  services  from  their  districts:    (a)  comparabi 1 ity 
of  serv  ces  (district  and  State-funded  services  in  each  Title  I  school  must 
-     Sa^birio  the  average  provided  in  a  district's  -  ^  . 

fb)  rnaintenance  of  effort  (local  and  State  funding  in  ^.^Jf/^J^";"^^^ 
decrease  from  one  year  to  the  next);    c)  excess  costs  (^itje     funds  can 
be  used  only  for  cost.s  of  Title  I  projects  which  exceed  the  J^stnct  s 
per-pupil  expenditure);  and  (d)  Title  I  funds  must  supplement,  not 
supplant,  other  funds  for  services  to. Title  I  students. 

.  '  (a)  Comparabi 1 ity 

Some  members  of  Congress  heard  testimony  during  the  1978  Title  I  r^eautho- 
Mzat?on  hear?ng5  that  the  current  comparability  requirements  are  burdensome 
and  overly  rigid    and  thaf^they  unintentionally  detract  from  the  effective- 
ness of  Title  I  services.    As  a  result,  the  Education  Amendments  of  1978 
authorized  (in  P.L.  95-561,  section  102)  a  study  in  ^hich  a  limited  . 

mbe    0?  districts  were  to  formulate  and  use  alternative  comparability 
criteria,  which  woul d.  provide  greater  flexibility  ji^^^'^!:,  "^^P;";"; 
the  purpose  of  the  comparability  provision.    The  study, 
Effects  of  Alternative  Measures  of  Comparability,"  has  been  completed. 
A  report  of  its' findings  was  to  delivered  to  Congress,  as  mandated,  by 
September  30,  1981.  '         .  . 

The  study  was  designed  to  address  five  questions:    (1)  what  are  the 
comparati've  administrative,  reporting,  '^^^^^^^^^ 
,rten!t  burdens  created  by  the  existing  P^ovi  sions;    2)  to  what  extent  do  the 
comparability  provisiions  and  alternatives  confli-.t  with  local.  State  or 
Federal  policies;  (3)  to  what  extent  do  the  provisions  ensure  that  dis- 
trictp?Sv5e  equal  local  and  State  resources  to  Title  I  and  non-Title 
schoos  alike;  (4)  to  what  .extent  do  district  and  State  processes  account 
?or  V    iability  in  the  above  three  areas;  and  (5)  to  what  extent  are  the 
administrative  burden,  policy  conflicts  and  allocations  of  equivalent  ^ 
resources  tJ?luenced  by.  contextual  factors  of  districts  (e.g.  enrollment 
S'i^c,  staff,  et"C.). 
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A  sample  of  approximately  500  school  districts  was ^selected  from  23  states. 
The  500  were  telephoned  ,to  determine  their  interest  in  participating  in 
tjhe  study  and  of  the  405  for  which  responses  aVe  avai  1  abl e: 

0    27  reported  administrative  burden 

0    94  reported  conflict  with  stia.te/local  resource  allocation  policies 

0    18  reported  both  administrative  burden  and  conflict  with  stateA 
local  resource  allocation  policies 

0    266  reported  no  problem  with  comparability. 

Of  the  44  participating  districts,  34  were  granted  waivers  to  implement 
alternatives  and  10  were  noi,  but  were  to  report  under  exis+-.inq  provisions. 
Of  the  34  waiver  districts,  24  implemented  an  alternative  vis  proposed 
or  with  minor  changes  and  reported  under  their  alternative  to  thair 
SEAs.    Three  districts  implemented  their  alternative  but  chose  to  report 
unler  the  existing  provisions  to  their  SEAs.    Seven  districts  did  not 
implement  their  alternative  and  chgse  instead  to  comply  with  the  existing 
comparability  provision. 

While  detailed  study  findings  were  not  expected  to  be  available  until 
September  30,  1981,  some  preliminary  findings  follow: 

0    Little  evidence  was  found  that  the  existing  comparability 

provision  results  in  excessive  administrative  burden..  Ninety- 
five  percent  of  the  study's  44  districts  identified  one  or 
more  comparabi  1  i^:y-rel ated  tasK  as  burdensome.    However ,^over 
50%  reported  spending  less  than  10  staff  days  per  school-year 
on  comparability  and  23%  reported  spending  10  to  30  staff  days 
^per  school-year  on  comparability.    Most  of  the  burden  reported 
by  districts  is  associated  with  data  collection  because  often 
data  are  not  available  in.  a  format  required  for  comparability. 

0    Seventy-five  percent  of  the  44  districts  perceived  comparability 
requirements  to  conflict  with  State  or  local  resource  allocation 
policies.    However,  only  one  of  these  districts  was  abl.e  to  provide 
a  concrete  example  of  how  it  was  prevented  from  carrying  otit 
local  policies  for  allocating  staff,  programs,  and  services. 
All  other  districts  reported  that  they  did  carry  out  local  poli- 
cies for  allocating  staff,,  programs  and  services.    The  one  conflict 
described  was  the  reallocation  of  staff  to  comply  with  compara- 
bility after  the  school  year  began^    Except  for  eight  districts, 
reallocations  involved  fewer  than  three  staff  members. 

0    Alternative  comparability  provisions  were  shown  to  have  little 
uniform  impact  on  administrative  burden.    Some  changes  examined 
could  eliminate  task?  many  districts  consider  to  be  burdensome 
(e.g.,  .inaccessible  "data  need  not  be  collected).    However^  changes 
could  increase  burden  for  some  other  districts  (e.g.;  coflecti-ng  " 
data  on  expenditures  for.  instructional  services  peir  puloil  for 
districts  that  do  not  now  collect  such  da,ta). 

0  .  Since  most  implemented  alternatives  were  designed  to  reduce, 
administrative  burden,  they  had  little  impact  on  conflict. 


No  evidencp  was  found  to  support  chanqinq  the  existing  comparability 
provision.    However,  it  was  found  that  if  SEAs  are  qiven  greater 
discretion  in  adni  ni  steri  nq  gomparabi  1  i  t.y  (e.g.;  by  permittinq 
districts  to  use  alternative  criteria,  on  a  case-by-case  basi s) , 
many  districts  could  benefit. 


mi  !e  thes¥'Ttucl3r'fHi'dTrfgs  hav  moo^'by  "tTie  passage  of 

the  "Education  Consolidatiolit  and  Improvement  Act  of  1981,"  which  will  take 
effect  on  October  1,  im,  they  can  serve  as  valuable  evidence  ^ Jater^ 
debatps  on  the  merits  of  the  new  provision  as  opposed  to  merits  of  the- 
provision  as  of  1978-80.    The  intent  of  the  comparability  requirements 
has  been  maintained  in  the  new  Act  (i.e.,  to  equalize  resources  in  Title  l 
and  non-Title  I  schools).    Under  the  new  Act,  however,  a  district  can 
satisfy  the  comparability  requirements  by  filing  a  written  assurance 
with  the  SEA  that  a  districtwide  salary  schedul e,  wi  1 1  be  established; 
that  a  policy  to  ensure  equivalence  among  schools  in  teachers, 
administrators  and  auxilliary  personnel  will  be  developed;  and,  that  a 
policy  to  ensure  equivalence  among  schools  in  the  provision  of  curriculum 
materials  and  instructional  supplies  will  be  developed. 
* 

i" 

(b). Mai ntenance  of  Effort 

Section  417(a)  of  the  General  Education  Provision  Act  (as  amended  by 
Section  1246  of  the  Education  Amendments  of  1978)  requires  that  special 
attention  be  qiven  in  this  Annual  Evaluation  Report  to  the  maintenance  - 
of' effort  requirement.    As  noted  earlier,  this  requirement's  intended 
to  insure  that  an, SEA  or  LEA  does  not- lower  its  level  of  expenditures  in 
'a  fiscal  year  (or  years)  so  that  Federal  funds  constitute  a  greater 
proportion  of  their  total  expenditures.    This  determination  is  made 
by  comparing  expenditures  on  an  aggregate  or  per-pupil  basis  tor  tne 
two  fiscal  years  preceding  the  year  in  which  funds  are  sought.  IT 
an  SEA  dr^'l  EA  fails  to  maintain  its  level  of  effort,  it  risks  losing 
its  Title  i  funds.    (An  allowance  is  made  for  exceptional  circumstances 
which  lead  to  a  decline  in  the  financial  resources  of  an  SEA  or  LEA, 
but  waivers  are  granted  for  one  year  only,  and  agencies  receiving 
waivers  m^y  not  take  that  year  in^o  account  when  computing  the  final 
effortMn  subsequent  years). 

There  are  three  main  sources  rf  information  on  maintenance  of  effort: 
waiver  applications, '^audit  r  ..  orts and  a  study  completed  by  the  Rand 
Corporation  in  October,  1980  entitled, "Maintenance  of  Effort  Provisions: 

 Atr-Inst-™mefit~of^4^^^^^^  (Gurwitz  and  Dar-n n g-Hammond , 

1980).    In  the  period "from  October  1.  1978  to  September  30    1979,  four 
waiver  requests  were  received  and  three  were  granted  by  U.S.O.E. 
The  reason  for  granting  these  three  wa;vers  was  that  the  school  districts 
presented  special  levy  propositions  to  the  voters  which  were  defeated 
twice  within  a  12-month  period.     In  the  single  district  where  the  request 
was  denied,  the  district  elected  to  maintain  a  large  cash  reserve  in 
anticipation  of  future  levy  failures  and  therefore  had  sufficient  resources 
to  meet  the  maintenance  of  effort  requirement.    There  were  no  HEW  Audit 
Agency  reports  with  a  finding  that  a  local  district  failed  to  maintain 
effort  during  that  particular  period. 

Th-e  Rand  study  involved  visits  to  ten  States.    The'  highl'ights  of  their  . 
report  include  the  following: 


0     Local  districts  out*of  compliance  with  the  maintenance  of  effort 
requirement  typically  are  poor,  spend  little  in  education,  have 
a  larqe  proportion  of  minority  students,  and  are  "Federally 
reliant.'^    Many  are  also  small. 

-e^  9fvh^-8-4:fAs~-fe-lH— ottt^-af^omiri  iance  wii:h~tlTCnn^i7rte"nanc^~o:f 

effort  provisions  between  fiscal  years  1977  to  1980.    Of  these, 
25  were  granted  waivers  by  the  U.S.  Office  of  Education. 

0     The  current  rules  for  maintenance  of  effort  did  not  distin- 
guish between  "unwillingness  and  inability"  to  maintain 
spending  levels. 


0     However,  the  Rand  researchers  predicted  ^n  increasing  problem 
in  meeting  maintenance  of  effort  provisions  due  to  the  effects 
of  inflation  and  the  declining  tax  bases  (-sometimes  the  result 
of  tax-limitation  initiative,  such  as-  "Proposition  13"  in  California 
and  "Proposition  2  1/2"  in  Massachusetts)  in  many  districts, 
particularly  in  the  Northeast  and  North  Central  regions.  Rand 
cestimated  that  over  100  districts  would  be  out  of  compliance  by 
fiscal  year  1981. 

The^picture  painted  by  Rand  may  be  offset  somewhat  by  revisions  in  the 
"Education  Consolidation  and  Improvement  Act."    While  continuing  the 
intent,  of  the  maintenance  of  effort  provisions,  the  requirement  for 
maintenance  is  decreased  from  100* percent  of  the  previous  fiscal  year  to 
only  90  percent. 
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(c)    Excess  costs 

The  excess  costs  provision  of  Title  I  was  designed  to  require  districts 
to  use  Tittle  I  funds  only  for  the  "excess  costs  of  programs  and  projects." 
Excess  costs  are  defined  as  those  which  exceed  the  average  per  pupil 
expenditur^  of  LEAs.    In  the  final  regulations  for  Title  I,  published  on 
March  27  in  the  Federal-  Register,  the  excess  costs  proposed  regulations 
were  relegated  to  the  status  of  guidelines.    In  the  "Education  Consolidation 
and  Improvement  Act,"  the  excess  costs  provision  was  repealed. 


(d)    Supplement,  not  supplant 


The  intent  bf  Section  126(c)  of  Title  I  was  to  have  LEAs  use  funds  received 
under  this  pitle  so  as  to  "supplement  and,  to  the  extent  possible,  increase 
the  level  of  funds  that  would,  in  the  absence  of  Federal  funds,  be  made 
available  .1.  for  the  education  of  pup*ils...  "    The,  proposed  rules  for 
the  supplement,  not  supplant  provision  were  published  as  guidelines,  rather 
than  progranj  requirements,  on  March  27,  1981,  in  the  Federal  Register. 
In  the  "Eduqation  iConsol idation  and  Improvement  Act,"  the  intent  of 
supplement,  not  supplant  is  maintained  without  the  administrative  tests 
provided  forj  in  ESEA,  Title  I. 

6 .    Inclusion  iof  important  parties  in  decision-making  about/ Title  I 

As  noted  at>oie,  ESEA  requires  that  teachers  in  Title  I  schools,  school 
boards,  and  parentsibe  involved  in  the  planning  and  evaluation  of  local 
Title  I  projects  (Se^ction  124  (i)  and  (j)).    The  extent  of  such  Involve- 
ment is  difffjCult  toi  assess  because  "planning"  can  mean  many  different 
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types  of  activities,  and  "involvement"  is  also  subject  to  many  inter- 
pretations. 

When  asked  about  planning  activities  in  conjunction  with  the  NIE  Study 
in  1976-77,  84%  of  the  Title  I  districts  described  a  process  beginning 
around  April  (on  the^verage)  of  the  prece44-n^eap^-^-^^1^gved^the^ — =- 
importance  of  district  planning  meetings.    The  topic  most  often  covered  ^ 
at  such  meetings  was  needs  assessment;  least  often  was  in-service  training. 
Participation  at  such  meetings  is  depicted  in  Table  6, 


Table  6.     PEOPLE  ATTENDING  TITLE  I  DISTRICT  PLANNING  MEETINGS 

Attended  Planning  Meeting  ^  %  of  Title  I  Districts 

Compensatory  education  teachers  .76 
Other  compensatory  education  staff 
Non-compensatory  teachers 
Principal s/Assistant  principal s  ^ 
District  staff  81 
Parents. 

{from  NIE,  1978,  page  116). 


68 
62 
94 


A  second  aspect  of  the  involvement  of  these  persons  in  Title  I  is 
keeping  them  informed.    Districts  have  a  variety  of  ways  to  accomplish 
this,  and  their  relative  effectiveness  is  difficult  to  assess.    A  survey 
of  administrators  in  213  districts  in  1976-77  found  districts  using  dif- 
ferent numbers  and  combinations  of  eight  major  information  dissemination 
strategies,  as  shown  below  in  Table  7. 

Table  7.    FREQUENCIES  OF  DISTRICT  TITLE  I  COMMUNICATION  PROCEDURES 

Question:    During  this  school  year  how  many  times  did 
your  district  use  the  following  procedures  to  keep  such 
persons  informed  about  the  district  Title  I  programs?  ^ 

Average 

District-wide  meetings  of  all  concerned  persons  2.5 
Meetings  of  principals  of  Title  I  schools  3.8 
Meetings  of  teachers  of  Title  I  schools  '  4.0 
Meetings  of  District  Title  I  Parent  Advisory  Council  3.9 
Meetings  of  School  Title  I  Parent  Advisory  Councils  3.8 
Presentations  of  Title  I  information  to  the  Board 

of  Education  ^  ^* 

Presentations  in  district  publications  not  specifically 

devoted  to  Title  I  ; 
Stories  in  local  news  media  3.0 

(from  Hinckley  (ed.),  1979.  page  2.47)   '  
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Parent  involvement  in  various  aspects  is  also  formalized  in  the  Title  I 
law  by  a  requirement  for  the  establishment  of  Parent  Advisory  Councils. 
A  study  of  parental  involvement  in  four  Federal  education  programs  was  to 
be  completed  in  the  Fall  of  1981.    Estimates  of  parent  activity  infor-^ 
mation  are  available  from  the  fiscal  year  1980  State  evaluation  reports. 
-These  are  givpn  in  Table  8.  ~   z___  - 

Table  8.    PARENT  ACTIVITY  INFORMATION  FROM  1980  STATE  REPORTS 

A.  Advisory  Councils 

1.  Elected  members  of  school  advisory  council  who: 

a.  w&re  parents  of  Title  I  public  schools  students 

b.  were  parents  of  Title  I  non-public  school  students 

c.  received  training  related  to  council  activities 

2.  LEAs  that  provided  funds  for  advisory  council  activities 

B.  Parent  Activities 

1.  Parents  of  Title  I  students  who: 

a.  participated  in  project  planning,  implementation 
or  evaluation 

b.  worked  as  volunteers  in  Title  I  classrooms 

c.  worked  as  volunteers  outside  of  Title  I  classrooms 

2.  Parents  (not  of  Title  I  students)  who  .participated  in 
above  three  activities 


Table  9  provides  rnore  detail  about  types  of  planning  and  training 
activities  available  to  parent  advisory  councils. 

Table  9.    PARENT  ADVISORY  COUNCIL  PLANNING  ACTIVITIES  AND  TRAINING 

Type  of  involvement  in  planning  the 
district's  Title  I  program: 

Percent  of 
Di  stricts 

78 
68 

47 

 34  

4 
1 

Training  topics  provided  to  the  PAC  by  the  district: 


Needs  assessment,  program  planning,  evaluation  86 
How  Title  I  works  at  national.  State  and  local  levels  82 

Budget  preparation  53 

HoW  to  get  people  to  work  together  40 

Parliamentary  procedures  26 

No  training  provided  8 

No  district  Title  I  PAC  1 


Number 

271,964 
19,332 
398,778 
6,617 


386,898 
126,173 
89,606 

163,288 


Regularly  scheduled  meetings 
Briefings  by  Title  I  staff 
PAC  meetings  with  Title  I  staff  to  plan- 
the  program 

Mailed  information  on  plans   -  -   

PAC  not  involved  in  planning  the  program 
No  district  Title  I  PAC 


(from  Hinckley  (ed.),  1979,  page  247). 


Title  I  contains  the  requirement  that  parents  of  participating  children 
be  permitted  to  participate  in  the  establishment  of  P;:°^;:^;^^^\"'^. 
informed  of.  and  permitted  to  make  recommendations  with  respect  to  the 
nstructional  qoa  s  of  the  program  and  the  progress  of  their  children  in 
suchTrog?ams."  and  that  parents  are  "afforded  opportunities  to  assist 
-their  Ghn-dcen-in.AcMe:^'n^q  such  goals-"    _  ^  

The  only  related  requirement  in  the  new  Act  states  that  programs  "be 
designed  and  implemented  in  consultation  with  parents  and  teachers. 

In  addition  to  information  about  the  training  of  parents  and  Parent 
Advisory  Council  members,  the  1980  State  Title  I  repdrts  contain 
descriptive  information  regarding  training  opportunities  afforded 
to  staff  members.    This  information .is^summarized  in  Table  iu. 


Table  10.    TITLE  I-FUNDED  STAFF  TRAINING 
(Numbers  of  staff  receiving  training) 


Title  I  Non-Title  I 

Staff  Soaff 


Job  Classification  _ 

Administrative  Staff  6.933  10.433 

'^e^^^hers  sfidQ?                 5  978 

Teacher  Aides  ^6.492  b.y/8 

Curriculum  Specialists  4.583 

Other  (e.g.  Tutors.  Community  10.882  lu.yuo 
Aides,  accounting  personnel) 


7,    Local  evaluations  of  the  effectiveness  of  Title  I  services 

While  evaluation  and  reporting  have  been  requirements  of  ESEA    Title  I 
since  the  inception  of  the  law  in  1965.  early  attempts  to  synthes  ze 

nd  consolidate  information  about  the  program,  based  on  State  evalua  ion 
reports    proved  impossible.    Not  only  did  the  quality  and  .thoroughness 
of  ?he  evaluation  reports  vary  tremendously,  but .the  types  of  information 
presented  ranged  from  complete  participation  ^"d,  effecti veness  data 
down  to  the  presentation  of  only  a  few  case  studies  and  testimonials. 

Frustrated  by  the  perennial  lack  of  nationwide  information  available 

to  rework  completely  the  evaluation  requirements  of  local  f^^^tate  Educa 
1-inn  Aaencies     Specifically.  Congress  added  requirements  that  the  u.b. 
0  f  ce  of    d    ation  (now  the  Education  Department)  publish  standards  and 

un    orm  criteria  for  evaluation,  develop  models  ^^^J^""  .^Ij^^^f  ^^^^ta'  ^ 
information  on  the  effectiveness  of  projects,  provide  technical  assistance 
io  sEate  and  local  school  personnel  to  assist  them  in  performing  their 
evaluations  and  report  periodically  to  Congress.    (ESEA.  iitie  i. 
Section  183) 

In  1976  the  Office  of  Education  began  the  long  process  of  implementing 
a  new  set  of  evaluation  models,  supported  by  the  newly  initiated  Tech- 
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nical  Assistance  Centers  (TACs).    Even  though  the  new  evaluation. requi re- 
ments  were  not  published  in  the  Federal  Register  until  October  12,  1979, 
as  early  as  school  year  1976-77  about  twenty  states  implemented  the  new 
models  on  a  pilot  basis.    In  school  year  1977-78,  virtually  every  State 
had  identified  school  districts  willing  to  try  out  one  of  the  proposed 
evaluation" models,  and  several  States  were  already  using  the  new  system 

,,statewi_d.e.j_j.chool  year  197B-79  saw  most  States  -not-on-Ty -ful  ly  implementing 

the  Title  I  Evaluation  and  Reporting  System  (TIERS),  but  working  with  ED 
and  the  TACs  to  improve  generally  their  procedures  for  selecting,  admin- 
istering, scoring  and  analyzing  tests,  to  perform  district  needs  assess- 
ment and  to  select  appropriate  children  for  participation  in  compensatory 
educational  programs. 

After  five  years  of  developmental  work  and  consultation  with  States  and 
locals,  the  Department  published  regulations  requiring  uniform  collection 
and  reporting  of  information  about  title  I  in  the  following  areas: 
(1)    student  participation;  (2)  parent  activities;  (3)  staffing  and 
training;  (4)  summer  projects,  and  (5)  student  improvement  in  the  basic 
skills.    (Federal  Register,  October  12,  1979  as  amended  in  the  Federal 
Register,'  January  19,  1981).    The  evaluation  regulations  incorporated  the 
requirements  mandated  by  the  1974  amendments,  as  well  as  the  new  evaluation 
scheduling  provision  added  to  Title  I  by  the  Education  Amendments  of 
1978.    This  latter  provision  requires  local  agencies  to  perform  the  required 
evaluation  activities  at  .least  once  in  three  years,  according  to  a  schedule 
established  by  their  State  and  approved  by  ED.  (This  latter  approval  ensures 
that  data  reported  to  the  Department  each  year  are  representative  of 
each  State  as  stated  in  Section  183,  b.)    About  half  the  States  have 
pursued  such  a  sampling  approach,  allowing  their  districts  to  do  the 
required  evaluations  less  often  than  annually.    The  others  still  require 
an  annual  evaluation. 

The  system  of. ten  regional  evaluation  Technical  Assistance  Centers  (TACs) 
is  crucial  for  helping  States  and  locals  conduct  their  evaluations.  The 
results  of  a  1978-79  NCES  (Goor,  1979)  survey  of  districts  about  their 
technical  assistance  requirements',  and  what  types  of  assistance  they 
might  request  from  the  TACs  also  offered  a  glimpse  Into  the  evaluation 
practices  in  Title  I  districtis.    At  that  time,  62%  of  the  Title  I  districts 
said  they  would  need  help  from  the  TACs  when  regulations  made  the  implement- 
ation 01  a  recommended  evaluation  model  mandatory. 

When  asked  about  topics  with  which  they  would  like  assistance,  the 
districts  answered  as  shown  in  Table  11.    This  tabulation  shows  the  five 
evaluation  areas  thought  at  the  time  to  be  of  greatest  importance  in 
districts.    Other  topics  were  mentioned  by  fewer  than  25%  of  the  districts. 


Table  11.    PROJECTIONS  FOR  TECHNICAL  ASSISTANCE  IN  TITLE  I  EVALUATION 


Topic 

Evaluation  for  continuing  program  improvement 
Role  of  Parent  Advisory  Councils  in  evaluation 
Preparation  of  evaluation  reports 
Selection  of  evaluative  measures  other  than 
tests 

Implementation  of  normal -curve- 
equivalent  (NCE)  scores 
(from  Goor,  1979)  


it  Title  I  Districts  (%) 


4,703 
4,538 
3,953 

3,892 

3,718 


(34) 
(33) 
(29) 

(28) 
(27) 
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r„  f»ri-   states  add  local  school  districts  have  proved  to  be  avid  cohsmiers 
If  lAc  Urvfces     Ih  school  ,ear  1979-80  (the  first  year  for  "hich  the  new 
la^att^n^^e^uiations  ^PP^'^l^orfof  lenSfn^ prrri"c'ip'an«      '    r  con- 

pretation  and  quality  control  procedures. 

all  at  the  request  of  State  ^"-^^J.f/J ^5^2  te  eph^  consultations 
and  districts  were  prov  ded  services  P^^^PJe^s  of  State/district 

of  stand-alone  training  materials.    Greater  Jfjj  '  °" 

be  published  in  the  report  to  Congress,  due  February  1982. 

As  discussed,  nationwide  i-Ple-ntation  of  the  TIERS  occu^^^^^^^ 
Zon  to  Con/ess  to  be  based^u.on  co.^^^^^^^^^^ 

years,  "o/o^^e  than  40    and  ^es  and  evaluations  to  ED.) 

r;rdii;^::ron:fnii:';?h  irr'e^^rtfh  re,.re.e^ 

,a.e  -ccessfully  i^P  evented  e  te^^^^  ^proce^ 
reviewing,  editing  and  correccing  ev  ■  providing  information 

evaluation  procedures  can  be  strengthened. 

A  focus-  on  idehti  f,in,  and^sharin,  inflation  ahout«e™pla^ 

has  "'^'■Jf^  "f;°™l'^|;  „fth  Ed"  Office  of  Compensatory  Education  to 

•SL'J  jfand  ?Sen  1   t  t    Jhool  districts  with  unusually  effective 

rrt^'on-afprrars'     prepare  and  P-'ent.uh™issions  to  ..e  do,n,^^ 

ISTator  p™1ects  fr™  the  National  Diffusion  Networlc. 
8.    State  Administrative  Activities  Jn  Title  1 
,.    As  descrihed  earlier,  ^r^^.^fcaf  rssluancrrrhe'LEA;  IT^^^IloZ 

fe'sirrhii^rpla  s  - JUl,  -i th JU.e  ■  re,u,at  o^^ 

rni1n'f?rce^e:;'?ra'n''  activities  to  insure  that 

such  compliance  exists. 
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An  NIE  study  of  State  administration  found  that  States  varied  widely 
in  . how  they  administered  Title  I  (1977).    For  example,  some  States  had 
no  general  information  mailings  to  Title  I  districts,  while  others 
reported  as  many  as  30;  the  number  of  conferences  held  to  provide 
assistance  ranged  from  0  to  500;  and  the  number  of  individual  visits 
to  Title  I  districts  ranged  from  0  to  over  1,000.    The  enormous 
diversity  was  attributed  to  two  factors:    (1)  a  lack  of  clarity  in 
the  Federal  legal  framework  about  precisely  what  States  are  supposed 
to  do,  with  many  States  confused  about  their  exact  responsibilities 
and  authorities  in  the  areas  of  rulemaking,  disseminating  information, 
providing  technical  assistance,  and  monitoring  and  enforcing  compliance, 
and  (2)  substantial  variations  among  States  in  the  number  of  staff  they 
have  available  to  administer  the  program. 

The  NIE  study  noted  the  importance  of  State  staffing,  finding  that  those 
States  identified  as  having  administrations  of  poor  quality  had  lower 
staffing  levels  than  would  be  expected  given  the  size  of  their  set-asides, 
the  proportion  of  the  population  that  was  urban,  the  number  of  Title  I 
districts,  and  their  organizational  characteristics.    A  study  of  selected 
cases  showed  that:    (T)  the  greater  the  efforts  a  State  made  to  clarify, 
record,  and  disseminate  regulations,  the  less  likely  its  districts  were 
to  experience  compliance  problems,  and  (2)  the  degree  of  personal  inter- 
action and  amount  of  time  spent  between  State  Title  I  officials  and  local 
district  personnel  appeared  to  be  strongly  related  to  the  general  quality 
of  local  district  administration. 

Given  these  findings,  the  1978  Amendments  to  Title  I  of  the  Elementary 
and  Secondary  Education  Act  of  1965  were  written  by  the  Congress  to  provide 
greater  clarity  in  the  law,  and  the  set-aside  for  State  administration  was 
increased.    A  study  is  underway  currently  to  describe  the  effects  of  these 
changes  on  State  practices  and  to  identify  particularly  effective  State 
procedures,  documents,  checklists,  etc. 

In  1981,  budget  recisions  reduced  the  State  administrative  set-aside 

back  to  the  1%  level.    While  the  effects  of  this  reduction  are  not 

yet  fully  known  (although  some  States  have  reduced  staffing  levels), 

the  State  management  practices  study  will  provide  some  information. 

The  role  of  States  in  managing  Title  I  will  be  revised  when  the  "Education 

Consolidation  and  Improvement  Act"  takes  effect  on  October  1,  1982. 


9.    The  effects  of  Title  I  participation  on  student  performance 
in  the  basic  skil Is 

The  preceding  parts  of  thi's  section  on  "Program  Effectiveness  and  Progress" 
have  described  the  process  of  providint^  services  funded  by  Title  I  to 
meet  students'  special  educational  needs.    Emphasized  throughout  have 
been  indicators  of  the  degree  to  which  actual  practices  meet  the  intent 
of  the  law  in  terms  of  the  students  being  served,  the  nature  of  the 
services,  the  persons  involved  in  assessing  the  appropriateness  of  the 
services,  and  the  probable  effects  of  legislative  revisions.    While  the 
effects  of  various  legislati ve  and  regulatory  provisions  on  how  local 
administrators  conduct  Title  I  projects  are  important,  of  equal 
importance  to  members  of  Congress,  program  administrators,  educators, 
and  parents  nationwide  is  the  ultimate  question  of  whether  or  not  all 
this  effort  helps  the  students  to  achieve  better  academically. 
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Evidence  about  the  effectiveness  of  Title  I  services  comes  from  two 
sources:    reports  from  States  based  on  local  evaluation  data  and  focused 
Federal  studies  of  specific  effectiveness  issues.  , 

Two  earlier  national  studies' have  been  the  "Compensatory- Reading  Study 
iJsed  on  da'ta  collected  during  the  1972-73  school  ^"C,!"  ^ ^ 

representative  sample  of  schools  (Tn smen.  et  al- .  I'^^f  jnd  the 
1976-77  "Study  of  instructional  Dimensions"  in  sites  seected  to 
1  M^fratP  a  variety  of  instructional  approaches  (NIE,  1977).  Both 
jiJclJdeS  that  mfe  ?  services  are  leading  to  student  improvement  (in 
reading  and  math)  which  although  modest  on  the  average.  Provides  _ 
evidpncp  of  the  promise  of  compensatory  education.    The  high!  ght^  of 
the  findings  of  these  studies  are  discussed  in  the  1980  Annual  Evaluation 

Report. 

The  "Sustaining  Effects  Study"  is  a  major,  five-year  study  of  the  Elementary 

d  Sery  Education  Act  (P.L.  95-561)  Title  I  programs  that  is  nearing 
comDletiort.    Authorized  by  Section  183  of  Title,  I  (which  requires  the 
SeSa  ?ment  to  JondSci  independent  evaluations  "^^if  „f  ^5;;i^^3j"?3f,r;;« 
the  impact  of  programs  ...  assisted  under  this  title    .  the  Sustaining 
Effects  Study"  was  designed  to  document  the  following:      1)  the  character- 
istics of  districts,  schools  and  students  participating  in  Title    ;  (2)  the 
naturp'  of  Title  I  services  provided  to  program  participants;  and  (J)  an 
ana^sis  of  the  effectiveness  of  those  services  over  several  years  of  program 
participation. 

ThP  "Sustainina  Effects  Study"  represents  the  most  comprehensi ve  effort  to 
late  ?na?iemptin^  to  document  and  analyze  the  nature  and  effects  of  compen- 
satory education  programs.    Data  were  collected  on  all  students  ij  a  nationally 

representative  sample  of  over  200  • l  ^7^/^  "Sot  on  v  we^r^^ 

nPrioH  from  the  fall  of  1975  through  the  spring  of  1978.    Not  only  were  data 
?onected  on  studen  .  teacher  and  principal  characteristics,  student  progress 

he  bas  c  skills  ^nd  in  attitude  toward  school,        interviews  were    1  so 
conducted  with  parents  of  a  representative  sub-sample  of  15.000  students. 

Information  on  the  nature  of  compensatory  services  and  on  the  effects  of 
seWes  on  student  achievement  over  one  year  is  now  aj/ailable.  By 
earlyi982.  the  Education  Department  will  make  available  results-of  the 
s?udy  of  student  academic  achievement  over  three  years,  asessing  various 
patterns  of  participation  in  compensatory  education  programs. 

The  major  findings  to  date  of  the  Sustaining  Effects  Study  include  the 
following: 

0    Of  all  Title  I  program  participants  (^PP^o^^'I'^tely  5  millio^^^ 
children,  spanning  68%  of  the  nation's  schools),  about  82,  receive 
reading  instruction  and  34%  receive  math.    The  level  of  instruc- 
tional resources  devoted  to  Title  I  participants  is  about  1.5 
times  greater  than  for  similar  non-compensatory  students.  More 
than  half  the  schools  in  the  survey  provided  Tit  e  I  services  to 
students  in  private  schools,  and  with  a  comparable  per-pupi I 
expenditure. 

o    Comoared  to  similarly  needy  but  non-compensatory  education  students 
°    fn  economical ly  deprived  a'reas.  the  Title  I  students  learne  more 
in  reading  for  grades  1  -  3  (though  not  for  grades  4  -  6);  in 
mathematics,  the  Title  I  students  si gnificantly  surpassed  the 
non-Title  I  students  in  each  grade  from  1  -  6. 
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0    The  achievement  gains  made  by  Title  I  students  tended  to  persist 
over  the  summer  and  through  subsequent  school jyears,  even  after 
services  had  been  discontinued.    While  an  earlier  study  suggested 
that.  Title  I  students  who  did  not  attend  suniiDfer  school  in  selected 
sites  showed  considerable  losses  (Pelavin  and  David,  1977),  the 
"Sustaining  Effects  Study"  results  show  that  on  the  average 
losses  tend  not  to  occur  over  the  summer  for  compensatory  students. 
Additional  evidence  (Hoepfner,  1979)  shows  that  all  students 
tend  to  grow  somewhat  over  the  summer  months  in  their  reading 
skills  (though  not  in  mathematics)  but  that  this  growth  is  much 
less  than  that  which  takes  place  during  the  regular  school  year 
and  is  at  a  slower  rate  than  that  of  average  achieving  students. 
Limited  evidence  indicates  that  low  achieving  students  who  receive 
summer  school  instruction  iri  reading  appear  not  to  catch  up  with 
their  more  advantaged  peers  (Hoepfner,  1979)  as  a  resalt  of  this 
participation. 

0    The  factors  found  to  be  related  to  increased  student  achievement 
growth  during  the  first  year  of  the  study  include:    greater  amounts 
of  regular  and  tutored  instruction,  greater  teacher  experience, 
lack  of  disruptions  to  instruction,  frequent  feedbaclc  on -progress 
and  greater  teacher  effort  in  planning  and  evaluation.  However, 
there  are  not  many  strong  relati  ons'hips  between  the  size  of 
the  improvement  and  these  other  factors  (Wang,  1980). 

V 

0    Of  those  who  receive  Title  I  in  any  one  year,-  about  40%  will  not  be 
in  the-program  the  following  year;  most  (60%  of  those  di sconti nuedl*) 
of  these  students  "graduate  out"  due  to  high  achievement.  This 
standard  for  selection  is  supported  by  the  achievement  data  the. 
average  percentile  for  those  continuing  in, Title  I  is  22,  while  the 
average-' percentile  of  those  "graduated  out"  i5  34.    After  a  year 
without  services,  children  who  "graduated  out"  tend  to  maintain 
their  achievement  at  th^s  higher  level.  ' 


Subsequent  reports  from  the  "Sustaining  Effects  Study"  were  due  to  ED  in  the 
fall  of  1981.    These  were  to  discuss  growth  over  a  three-year  period  for 
students  receiving  different  types  and  numbers  of  years  of  Tittle  I  services, 
as  well  as  the  pattern  of  student  performance  after  Title  I  sjervices  end 
for  them.    The  findings  of  these  later  reports  will  be  discussed  thoroughly 
in  the  February,  1982  report  to  Congress.^ 

As  mentioned  previously,  1979-80  was  the  first  school  year  in  which  all 
States  and  local  school  districts  participated  in  the  implementation  of 
the  Title  I  Evaluation  and  Reporting  System  (TIERS),  the  system  of  models 
and  reporting  forms  designed  to  yield  aqqregatable,  nationwide  information 
about  Title  I  participation  and  effects.    As  of  summer,  1981,  ED  has 
reteived  reports  from  all  the  State  agencies,  but  analyses  of  all  the 
information  will  be  completed  only  in  time  for  inclusion  in  the  mandated 
report  to  Congress,  due  February  1,  1982.    However,  preliminary  results 
are  presented  below. 


This  figure  pertains  only  to  students  who^  f^emained  in  the  same  district  for 
the  two  years  spanned  by  this  analysis. 
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Table  12  presents  the  results  of  evaluations  of  reading  achievement  gains 
conducted  over  a  full-year  period  (fall-fall  or  spr1,ng-spr1ng  testing)  and 
those  collected  using  an  academic  year  (fall-spring)  testing  cycle. 


ANNUAL 

TESTING 

aCLE 


Grade 


2 
3 
4 
S 
6 
7 
8 


Table  12.    READING  ACHIEVEMENT  FOR  TITLE  I  STUDENTS 

(from  the  Title  I  Evaluation  and  Reporting  System, 
1979-80,  50  States  and  the  District  of  Columbia) 


Number 
Tested 


Mean  Normal  Curve  Equivalents^^ 
Pretest      Posttest  Gain 


Percentile 
PretJest  Posttest 


«63.109 
78;452.. 
78,832 
79,731 
75,396 
44,375 
38,894 


37.6 
34.3 
34.7 
33.9 
33.9 
33.9 
33.6 


38.6 
36.7 
36.6 
36.2 
37.2 
35.8 
35.8 


1.0 
2.4 
1.9 
2.'3 
3.3 
1.8 
2.2 


2 
2 

23 
22 


2 
22 


I 


29 
26 
26 
27 
27 
25 
25 


Percent^^ 
Additional 
Growth 


4 
16 
17 
20 
37 
22 
23 


PALL- 
SPRING 
/TESTING 

cycLE 


2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 
8 


208,101 
198,743 
183,500 
168,233 
147,247 
113,211 
90,863 


30.8 
28.7 
28.7 
29.4 
29,7 
28.8 
29.0 


40.2 
36.1 
35.6 
35.5 
35.7 
34.3 
34.0 


9.4 
7.4 
7.0 
6.1 
6.0 
5.5 
5.0 


18 
16 
16 
16 
17 
16 
16 


32 
26 
25 
25 
25 
23 
22 


67 
92 
118 
145 
154 
149 
132 


The  data  presented  In  Table  12  must  be  viewed  at  this  stage  with  great 
caution,  since  these  data:    (1)  are  based  on  scores  aggregated  across 
many  different  tests,  of  varying  quality  and  appropriateness,  and 
administered  under  locally  controlled  conditions.;  (2)  In  some  situations 
were  obtained  In  States  or  districts  Implementing  new  evaluation  procedures 
for  the  first  time;  and  (3)  In  some  situations  quality  control  procedures 
may^not  have  been  adequately  Implemented.   While  these  particular  .problems 
are^not  features  of  the  "Sustaining  Effects  Study,"   J JtK"^'fi:*^«i"cL?H„n  • 
tiase  that  sometimes  the  TIERS  data  may  prove  more  valid  than  the  Sustaining 
Effects  Study"  data,  since  local  control  over  test  selection  may  account^ 
for  a  better  match  between  the  test  and  the  Instructional  objectives  of  the 
Title  I  programs. 

As  can  also  be  seen  In  Table  12,  the  results  obtained  from  the  annual  ., 
testing  cycle  evaluations  more  closely  resemble  the  results  obtained  In  the 
-Sustaining  Effects  Study"  than  do  the  results  of  fall-spdng  evaluations. 
However,  fhe  differences  between  the  annual  and  academic  Vear  results  are  not 
fully  understood  at  this  time.   These  differences  do  not,  however,  appear  to 


15   The  Normal  Curve  Equivalent,  or  NCE,  Is-  the  metric  used  for  national 
agoT'egation.    It  has  a  national  mean  of  50,  and  a  standard  deviation 
of  21.   The  percentiles  reported  here  were  obtained  directly  from  the 
•mean  NCEs  and  rounded  offa  .     '        "  ' 
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The  percent  additional  growth  measure  represents  the' academic  growth  made 
by  compensatory  education  students  above  and  beyond  that  made  by  similarly 
needy  students  not  in  compensatory  educational  programs.  ^ 
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result  from  summer  drop-off  so  much  as  from'  artifacts  of  the  testing/student 
selection  situation.    ED  is  Investigating  these  Issues  and  will  report  more 
fully  on  the  achievement  results  and  their  Interpretations,  as  well  as  on  the 
similarities  and  differences  obtained  from  the  different  evaluation  strategies 
(local  vs.  national  studies)  in  the  next  biennial  evaluation  r;eport  to  Congress. 

Tabte  13  presents  the  results  of  evaluation  of  mathematics  achievement  gains. 


Table  13.    MATHEMATICS  ACHIEVEMENT  FOR  TITLE  I  STUDENTS 
(from  the  Title  I  Evaluation  and  Reporting  System, 
1979-80:^^50  states  and  the  District  of  Columbia) 


Mean  Nbrmal  Curve  Equivalents 


Percentile 


Percent 


Grade 

Number 
Tested 

Pretest 

Posttest 

Gain 

Pretest 

Posttest 

Additional 
Growth 

2 

39.008 

41.9 

43.0 

1.1 

35 

37 

5  % 

ANNUAL 

3 

49,451 

39.7 

40.1 

0.4 

31 

32 

3 

TESTING 

4 

52,203 

37.5  , 

39.2 

1.8 

•28 

30 

16 

CYCLf 

5 

51,364 

36.6 

39.0 

2.5 

26 

30 

22 

6 

50,496 

35.4 

39.3 

3.9 

•24 

31 

.  44 

7 

25,075 

34.5 

36.7 

2.2 

23 

26 

27 

8 

21,196 

34.3 

37.1 

2.8 

23 

27 

30 

2 

85,134 

32.0 

42.5  • 

10.5 

20 

36 

74  X 

FALL- 

3 

96, 3^36 

31. b 

40.1 

8.6 

19 

32 

106 

SPRING 

4 

100,379 

30.8 

39.8 

9.0 

■  18 

.  31 

153 

TESTING  - 

5 

92,650 

30.5 

38. r 

8.2 

18 

30 

194 

CYCLE 

6 

81,059 

30.9 

38.6 

7.7 

18 

29 

198 

7 

56,621 

30.6 

36.9 

6.3 

18. 

27 

171 

8 

46,231 

30.1 

36.3 

6.2 

17  ' 

26 

164 

While  the  results  from  locally  conducted  evaluations  in  mathematics 
have  not  yet  been  analyzed  fully,  preliminary  evidence  indicates  an 
achievement  pattern  similar  to  that  evident  in  A>e  reading  results  of 
TabU  12,  but  with  generally  larger  pverall  gains.    This  conforms 
somewhat  with  the  results  of  the  first  year  evaluation  from  the  "Sustaining 
Effects  Study,"  wfiich  also  detected  slightly  larger  mathematics  g^ins 
'than  reading  gains. 

As  mentioned  earlier,  the  results  obtained  from  fall-spring  testing  seem  to 
over-estimate  the  "real"  impact  of  Title  I  programs,  due  to  methodological 
problems  in  the  fall-spring  data,  e.g.  pretest  scores  that  are  consistently 
too  low.    The  results  fro|n  annual  testing  are  more  realistic  as  measures 
the  lasting  academic^firowth  of  Title  I  participants.    The  fall-spring 
results  (wh1chNi4.»*TOnni^ases  may  accurately  portray  g^ins  made  during  the 
course  of  the  school  year,^ rather  than^results  which  persist  across  years) 
are  included  hpre  for  completeness  rather  than  as  ah  accurate  estimate  of 
the"  effectiveness  of  Title  I  projects. 
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Additional  achievement  results  will  also  be  available  In  !the  1982  report 
to  Congress,  covering  grade  levels  9-12  In  reading  and  mathematics, 
and  grades  1  -  12  In  other  English  language  arts. 

Also,  for  reading  and  mathematics  projects  In  grades  2,  6  and  10,  States 
have  provided  ED  with  detailed  information  on  program  characteristics. 
ED  will  be  thoroughly  examining  the  distributions  of  various  Instructional 
strategies,  allocated  resources,  student-teacher  ratios  and  other 
background  variables  and  their  Interrelationships.    In  addition, 
extensive  data  on  evaluation  model  Implementation,  test  selection  ana 
suirmer  effects  will  be  examined  in  relationship  to  achievement  gams. 

In  suninary,  '1t  is  Important  to  note  that  a  consistent  picture  emerges 
from  a  variety  of  sources  that  Title  I  services  can  lead  to  Improvements 
In  student  performance.    To  differing  degrees,  this  "ncusion  is  supported 
by  the  results  not  only  of  the  "Sustaining  Effects  Study"  and  by  the  TIERS 
results,  but  also  from  results  obtained  from  recent  surveys conducted  by 
the  National  Assessment  of  Educational  Progress. 


As  stated;  the  fulf  analysis  and  interpretations  of  the  evaluation  results 
in  the  area  of  student  achievement  in  reading,  mathematics  and  language 
arts  will  be  presented  in  the  1982  biennial  evaluation  report  to  Congress. 
For  the  Interested  reader,  a  preliminary  outline  for  that  report  1S 
presented  following  the  discussion  of  Title  I-related  studies. 

Ongoing.  Recently.  Completed  and  Planned  Evaluation  Studiest 

There  are  six  studies  underway  or  recently  completed  that  describe  the 
operations  and  effects  of  Title  I.   Some  have  been  discussed  at 
length  1n  this  chapter,  but  all  are  presented  below  for  completeness. 

1.  SustainingEffectsStu^  -  Documentation  of  the  characte?/1  sties 
of  schools  ana  students  in  the  program,  the  services  received  over  a 
3- vear  period,  and  the  effects  of  services.    An  interim  report  is  now 
avaf  ab  e.  presenting  highlights  of  the  findingsjn  ^1], J,^f",f  ^fl v^igsi 
growth  over  three  years.    The  final  report  will  bfe  available  in  early  1982. 

2.  ComDarabilitv  Study  -  Mandated  by  Section  102  of  the  Education 
Amendments  of  1978,  the  study  documents  resource  allocatiort  changes, 
burden,  and  feasibility  estimates  associated  with  aUerna;tive  measures 

^  of  coHSarability  being  tried  in  36  districts.   The  final  /report  was.to 
available  in  October,  1981.  / 

3.  Description  of  State  Management  Practices  -   Do/umentation  of 
State  responses  to  changes  in  the  management  of  ^^^le/I,  as  effected 

by  the  Education  Amendments  of  1978  and  by  the  passag4  of  the   Educat  on 
?Jnsol1da?ion  and  Improvement -Act."   Includes  Identification  of  especially 
effective  practices  for  dissemination  to  program  managers.    In  addn  on, 
the  stidy  will  examine  the  need  by  State  personnel  /for.  future  Federal 
technical  assistance.  /  ' 

4     np^rtefntion  of  District  Practices  Since  1978  -  Documentation 
of  district  Vplementation  of  Title  I,  especially  in  areas  changed 
in  1978  and  I'ikelv  to  be  effected  by  the  new  consolidation  legislation. 
■  The  stud^wl  11  also  focus  on  the  effects  on  services  to  non-pubbc  students 
and  secondary  students  by  legislative  provisions  and  changes. 

.  i 
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•J*    study  of  Maintenance  of  Effort  -  Analysis  of  problems  and  solutions 

of  I'l  iTlK!  °^  '!f."'"'-  '"'"''^'"'"t  in  Four  Federal  Programs'  -  Docunentatl-on 
cZ'lZ  T.}ZT.Vl?T,'^u'"'°'''-'"'  component.  Of  pro^r^^w^^e'  o?'^ 

ft  > 

J:    Analysis  of  the  Ti'tle  I  Evaluation  and  Reporting  System  -  Examination 
T'h  Str'n'  °"  f        operation  of  the  evaluation  models    Us  ef  e  ts 
and  State  and  local  evaluation  practices,  the  utility  of  evaluation  results 
for  program  improvement  at  the  local,  state  and  Federal  levP  s.  and  a 
I°s]sra-S?e1ent?s?''  operation  of  the  Title  I  evaluation  Technical^  . 

There  is  at  least  one  new  study  planned  for  Title  I.  to  provide  additional 
information  on  how  well  ED  has  implemented  its  mandate  to  develop  a  un?fom 
evaluation  system  and  to  assist  States  in  its  implementation: 

OUTLINE 


'        REPORT  TO  CONGRESS       Title  I.  ESEA 
(Due  February  1.  1982;  as  required  by  P.L.  95-561.  Sec.  183(q)) 

t 

Executive  Summary 

Highlights  of  findings  in  the  areas  of  participation 
service  delivery  and  student  achievement.  ' 

L'nr'!'!^?A/i^fl?  ^°  ^^^P  ^'"P^ov^  state  and  local  education 

agency  (SEA/LEA)  program  management  and  evaluation  practices. 

Program  Operations 

--  Overview  of  legislative  mandate  and  funding  history,  program 
requirements  and  operations  j>  y  h 

The  Nature' and  Implementation  of  Compensnory  Education  Programs 

--Highlights  and  patterns  from  the  Sustaini ng  Effects  Study  (SES).  the 
NIE  Survey  of  Compensatory  Education,  and  the  Title  I  Evaluation  and 
Reporting  System  (TIERS)  State  participation,  student  performance 
and  district  project  characteristics  reports,  including: 

0    Wha,t  are  the  characteristics  of  Title  I  participants  • 

°    ^olrr^'l^^^  characteristics  of  Title  I  programs,  including  a 
description  of  the  types  of  services  provided  and  the  types  of 
instructional  strategies  employed  . 

0    What  kinds  of  staff  are  used  in  Title  I 
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The  Academic  Ac^.^Pmpnt  of  Comtrensator.y  Education  ^-arncip.n.. 

0    Educational  status  of  Title  I  students  and  patterns  of  achievement 

gains  over  the  academic  ye^r 
0    Patterns  of  sustained  gains  and  Relationships  to  service  discontinuity 

Improving  State  and  Local  Evaluation  Practice^ 

Brief  discussion  of  the  evaluation  requirements  of  Section  133  and  of 
e5  work  to  imj?ement  evaluation  mandate,  including  the  following: 

0    The  TIERS  and  the  Technical  Assistance  Centers  -  working  with 
SEAs  and  LEAs  to  implement  a  n|w  evaluation  system 

0    Other  joint  ED/SEA/LEA  work,  including  State  Refinements  contracts 
.  ahdJoini  Dissemination  Review  Panel  activities  to  identify 
exemplary  programs 

«    Fn  ;,nH  TAG  pfforts  to  improve  testing  and  evaluation  practice 
'    and  to  Joster  th'e'use  of 'eval uati on  results  for  improving 
educational  services 

o    Special  topics  and  case  study  reports,  e.g.  gual i ty' control 
ef?or?s,  sSmmer  school  evaluations,  improved  reporting  and 
conmunications,  etc. 

FuUH:^lij:ec^^  ■ 
Results  from  the  assessment  of  the  TIERS  and  its  technical  assistance 
.  components,  including:- 

I...1    <;t;,tP  and  Federal  reactions  to  the  TIERS  strategy  toward 
'    i;a";atfor:nd"?epo?ti"i,  changes  i^evaluation  procedures  an^ 
utility  of  evaluation  in  program  improvement  \, 

0    As  program  consolidation  progresses,  what  can  ED  do  to  con^^^^^^  ^ 
helping  SEAs  and  LEAs  to  improve  their  compensatory  programs? 

*  "    t,,        1-r.  f«;fa    Title  I  legislation  and/or  implementation » 
implications  for  changes  to  ESEA,  '^t'^  i    egibi  '  ^  practices. 
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ANNUAL  EVALUATION  REPORT  ON  EDUCATION  PROGRAMS  / 


.Program  Name:  - 
Title  I,  ESEA,  Migrant  Education  Program 

Legislation:  Expiration  Date: 

Sections  141-143  of  Title  I  of  the  September  30,  1981 

Elementary  and  Secondary  Education 

Act  of. 1965,  as  amended  by  P.L.  95-561. 

Funding  History:  Year:  Autliorizati on:  Appropriation: 

%  9,737,8^7 
41,692,425 
45,556,074 
^  51,014,319 
51  ,608,680 
64,822,926 
72,772,187 
78,331,437 
•  189,043,638 
130,909,832 
145,759,940 
173,548,829 
209,593,746 
245,000,000 
266,400,000 

Program  Goals  and  Objectives: 

Title  I  of  P.L.  89-10,  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act  of 
1965,  authorized  a  national  education  program  for  disadvantaged  children. 
In  November  1966,  Title  I. of  ESEA  was  amended  by  P.L.  89-750  to  incorporate 
special  provisions  for  migrant  chidlren  of  migrant  agricultural  workers. 
Ihe  neiv  program  provided  for  grants  to  State  educational  agencies  (SEAs) 
or  combinations  of  SEAs  to  establish  or  improve,  either  directly  or  through 
local  educational  agencies  (LEAs),  programs  and  projects  designed  to  meet 
the  special  educational  needs  of  migrant  children.    P.L.  89-750  also  pro- 
vided that  grant  monies  were  to  be  used  for  interstate  coordination  of 
migrant  education  programs  and  projects,  including  the  transmittal  of 
pertinent  information  of  children's  school  records.    Section  101  of  P.L. 
93-380  (the  Education  Amendments  of  1974)  further  amended  Title  I  to 
include  migrant  children  of  migrant  fishermen.    The  Education  Amendments 
of  1978  (P.L.  95-561)  reorganized  the  Title  I  legislation;  currently 
section  141-143  pertain  to  the  Migrant  Ecjucation. 


Year: 

Auttiorizati  on 

1567 

■  $  40,394,401 

1968 

41  ,692,425 

1  969 

45,556,074 

1970 

51  ,014,319 

1971 

57,608,680 

1972 

64,822,926 

1973 

72,772,187 

1974 

■78,331  ,437 

1975  1  / 

189,043,638 

1  976  ~ 

130,909,832 

1977 

145,759,940 

1978 

173,54B,829 

1979 

209,593,746 

1980 

252,315,000 

1981 

288,000,000 

]_/    Commencing  in  1976,  the  program  is  advance  funded  from  the  prior  year 

appropriation.    This  resulted  in  a.  doubling  up  of  funding  in  1975,  because 
funding  for  both  1975  ($91,953,160)  and  1976  ($97,090,478)  were  appropriated 
in  FY  75. 
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In  discussions  associated  with  the  preparation  of  the  Education 
Amendments  of  ?974.  Conqress  emphasized  "that  local  educational  agencies 
should  qive  priority  attention  in  operating  Title  I.  programs  to  the 
bas  c  cSq  itive  Skins  in  reading  amd  mathematics,  and  to  relatedjupport 
activities  to  eliminate  physical ,  emotional  or, social  problems  that  i-^Pede 
Jh^abUity  to  acquire  such  skills."  2/    Final  regulations  (published  in  the 
PpLr^l  ieaister  on  April  3.  1980,  4rFR  22660)  for  the  Migrant  Education 
?      i  Sze'he'slle  Joint  ;ith  the  inclusion      ^he  follow  ngcri  ten  a 
for  the  approval  of  State  applications  (Section  204.39  b  ):     Pf^ojects  to 
be  funded...hold  reasonable  promise  of  making  substantial  program  toward 
meeting  the  special  educational  needs  of  the  migratory  children  to  •'e  ^ 
served,  particularly  any  need  for  improvement  in  the  basic  academic  subjects. 
In  addition.  Sectioli  204.59(a)  of  the  regulations  states:  "An  S  A  or  an 
operating  agency  may  provide  health,  nutritional,  social,  or  other 
supporting  services  with  migrant  education  funds,  but  only  these 
services  are  necessary  to  enable  eligible  migratory  children  to  participate 
effectively  in  instructional  services." 

"  A  list  of  services  to  be  provided  by  the  Migrant  Education  Program 
is  contained  in  Section  204.51  of  the  final  regulations: 

(1)  Academic  instruction;  (2)  Remedial  and  compensatory  inf-j^^tion ' 
3    Bilingual  and  multicultural  instruction;  (4)  Vocational  instruc- 
tion and  career  education  services;  (5)  Special  guidance,  counseli^^ 
and  testing  services;  (6)  Preschool  services;        Other  educational 
services  that  are  not  available  to  migratory  children  in  adequate 
quantity  or  quality;  and  (8)  The  acquisition  o^j""StructionaT 
material-such  as  books  and  other  printed  or  audiovisual  materials- 
and  equipment. 

An  implicit  goal  of  the  Migrant  Education  Program  is  to  serve  all 
eligible  migrant  students  in  order  that  they  may  benefit  from  "regujar 
and" supplementary  educational  and  supportive  services,    f"  the  case  or 
migrant  students,  identification  and  recruitment  of  eligible  students 
requires  special  efforts. 

Program  Operations: 

The  Title  I  program  for  migrant  children  is  a  State-operated  program 
which   ypicay  involves  financial  assistance  to  local  educational  agencies 
as  subqrantees.    Administrative  responsib  lities  are  shared  by  the  ^  ; 
Department  of  Education.  State  educational  agencies,  and  local  educational 


21    See  pp.  20-21  of  House  Report  No.  93-805.    Both  House  and  Senate 
-     discussions  (see  Sentate  Report  No.  93-763.  pp.  30-31)  recognized  that 
such  an  assertion  was  not  intended  to  preempt  the  prerogatives  of 
local  authorities  to  give  priority  to  other  areas  (e.g..  teacher 
training).  If  such  emphases  were  required  to  better  meet  the  needs 
of  disadvantaged  children. 
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agencies  and  other  public  and  non-profit  private  organizations  which  operate 
migrant  education  projects.    Funding  of  local  Title  I  migrant  education  " 
projects  is  adninistered  by  ED  through  State  educational  agencies.  The 
formula  for  confiputing  the  maximum  grant  a  State  may  receive  is  based  on 
the  number  of  full-time  (that  is,  formerly  migratory  and  currently 
migratory  intrastate  students)  or  full-time  equivalent  (that  is,  currently 
migratory  interstate  students) ' school-aged  (5-17  years)  migrant  children 
residing  in  the  State  over  a  12  month  period.    Beginning  in  FY  1975, 
State  allocations  have  been  based    on  migrant  student  counts  contained  in 
the  Migrant  Student  Record  Transfer  System,  a  computer  system  housed  in 
Little  Rock,  Arkansas  under  contract  to  the  State  education  agency. 
Changes  made  in  the  law  by  the  Education  Amendments  of  1978  (P.L.  95- 
561),  as  reflected  in  final  regulations,  include:    (1)  providing  a 
mechanism  for  adjusting  the  count  of  eligible  migrant. children  in  each 
State  during  the  summer  months  in  order  to  reflect  the  special  needs  of 
migrant  children  for  summer  projects  and  the  additional  costs  of  operating 
these  projects  (Section  204.20(b);  and  (2)  authorizing  the  Secretary  to 
reserve  at  leas.t  $6  million  (and  not  more  than  5%  of  the  total  national 
appropriation)  for  coordination  of  migrant  education  activities  across 
States  (Section  204.24). 

'.  » 

The  SEA  is'  directly  responsible  for  the  administration  and  operation 
of  the*  State's  Title  I  migrant  education  program.    The  SEA  approves  o^ 
disapproves  project  proposals,  and  is  responsible  for  the  design  and 
preparation  of  State  evaluation  reports.    Annually,  each  SEA  also  submits 
a  comprehensive  plan  and  cost  estimate  for  its  statewide  program  to  ED  for 
approval.    Section  204.12  of  the  regulations  requires  that  this  plan 
contain  information  on:    the  strategy  for  identifying  and  recruiting 
all  eligible  migratory  children  in  the  State;  the  estimated  number  of 
children  in  the  State  and  the  number  of  these  children  to  be  served;  the 
educational  needs  of  the  children;  the  objectives  for  the  program 
evaluation,  how  the  measurement  will  be  conducted,  and  how  the  results 
will  be  reported;  the  types  of  instructional  services  to  be  provided;  the 
participation  of  parent  advisory  councils  and  parental  involvement 
strategies;  the  efforts  for  assuring  interstate  and  intrastate  coordina- 
tion (including  full  use  of  the  Migrant  Student  Record  Transfer  System); 
the  State's  monitoring  and  enforcement  plan;  the  use  of  Title  I  adminis- 
trative funds;  and  the  inservice  training  of  staff  members  and  the  train- 
ing of  parent  advisory  council  members.    Each  State  application  also 
contains  an  appropriate  budget.    Section  204.14  of  the  regulations  states 
that  the  Secretary  approves  a  State  plan  for  migrant  education  only  if 
it  is  designed  to  meet  the  special  educational  needs  of  migrant  children 
and  holds^  reasonable  promise  of  making  substantial  progress  toward  meet- 
ing those  needs. 

If  the  State's  application  is  approved,  it  is  awarded  a  grant, 

entirely  separate  from  its  regular  Title  I  application,  to  finance  the 

migrant  education  program.    Two  or  more  SEAs  are  permitted  to  submit  an 

application  for  a  joint  program  or  project  to  be  administered  under  an 
appropriate  interagency  agreement. 
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An  irnportant  component  ophe  national  program^is  the 
^  -r/tran^^mftr eSfal^L/^n^.  ^^^^'^^ 

r'^oVs^Mroi^ioiUir^r^^ 

IIZ.    S  en  children  move  to  new  locations    th  s  in  ormation   an  then 
bf  retrieved  by  their  new  teachers  and  b.y  school  health  officals. 

Information  from  a  recently  completed  study  (CJ^-Vto"'  f  .J^ ; '  ^ 
of  the  s?udent  counts  used  to  allocate  funds  for  the  Migrant  Education 
Program  indicated  the  following: 

0    MSRTS  counts  of .migrant  students  provide  an  ^^^quate  and  _ 
equitable. source  of  data  for  use  in  the  allocation  of  funds. 

°    Overall,  the  1977.  FTE  counts  (both  for  the  nation  as  a 
whole,  and  for  the  geographic  regions  defined  for  the 
study)  seemed  to  represent  a  conservative  estimate  of  the 
total  number  of  migrant  children. 

A  GAO  study  (Sept.  16.  1975)  of  the  use  of  the  Migrant  ^t^dent 
Record  Iran  fer  System  as  a  means  of  estimating  the  num  er  o//^  l'^^^/^ 

and  completeness  of  the  MSRTS  data. 

structure  of  the  Migrant  Education  Program  ^ f'0'"/^'^':^"c\to  ^  division. 
Mani  of  the  recommendations  have  been  incorporated  into  the  final  regu- 
lations (45  FR  22660). 

Program  Scope: 

4.       ^»ntc  tvnirflllv  are  educationally  and  economically  dis- 
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The  following  list  indicates  the  number  of  full-time  equivalent 
students  enrolled  on  the  MSRTS  since  1973.    These  counts  serve  as  the  basis 
for  program  funding,  e.g. ,  the  1978  FTE  figure  was  used  to  determine  FY 
.1980  funding.    One  full-time  equivalent  equals  365  days  of  enrollment 
on  the  MSRTS. 

Calendar  Year  Full-time  Equivalent  Students  (ages  5-17) 

1973  212.473 

1974  207.474 

1975  267.791 

1976  296.428 

1977  323.504 

1978  346.205 

1979  369.082 

1980  396.311 

A  count  of  the  actual  number  of  students  identified  as  eligible  for 
program  services  and  enrolled  on  the  MSRTS  is  provided  below.    Many  students 
are  not  enrolled  for  the  full  calendar  year,  which  accounts  for  the  difference 
between  FTE  and  actual  counts. 

Calendar  Year  Number  of  Eligible  Students 

1976  ^  458.241 

1977.  467.796 

1978  494.417 

1979  522.154 

1980  550.253 

-      The  Migrant  Education  Program  has  grown  from  121  projects  in  1967  serving 
approximately  43.000  students  to  3.000  projects  in  1980  serving  approximately 
550.000  students. 

Program  Effectiveness  and  Progress: 

In  1981.  three  final  reports  from  the  Study  of  ESEA  Title  I  Migrant 
Education  were  published.   /These  reports  described  the  impact  of  the 
program  (Wisenbaker.  J.M..  West.  O.B..  and  Novak.  T.P..  1981).  future  directions 
for  evaluation  activities -(Pyecha.  J.M..  1981).  and  summarized  descriptive, 
impact  and  observational  data  (Cameron.  B.F..  1981).    The  information 
detailed  below  is  from  the  Comprehensive  Summary  (Cameron.  B.F..  1981). 
Due  to  space  limitations,  much  of  the  discussion  of  findings  is  not 
included  here. 

Major  study  findings  are  summarized  by  three  topical  areas:  (a) 
general  descriptive  information  about  migrant  children;  (b)  the  types  of 
compensatory  instruction  received  by  migrant  children;  and  (c)  the  impact 
of  the  Migrant  Education  Program.    Study  findings  should  be  considered 
applicable  primarily  to  the  children  of  livigrant  agricultural  workers. 
Though  samples  included  children  of  migrant  fishers  also,  the  population 
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*  anw  thP  Dortions  of  the  samples  representing  that  segment  of 

Jh/nnSulaMoJ    are  ?oo  small  to  permit  the  exertion  of  much  influence  on 
stud??    d    g":     01  owing  these  findings  is  a  general  JyPOthes  s  c^n- 
!!rninnlhl  Characteristics  of  the  migrant  child  population,  and  the 

interpretation. 

A.    Oescniptive  Information  ahnut.  Migrant  Children 

:     ve  en^o^f:e^^^on  the  «SRTS.    These  ""J'JIJ/";"!  Jjn,"  h  anguage 

January  1978. 

1 .    School  Enrollment  and  Attendance 

"     Those  migrant  children  enrolled  in  school  less  ^^^^"^ ^^^f  J.^'W^ 
year  miss,  on  the  average,  about  six  weeks  of  school  during  the 
calendar  year.  ^ 

°'    Onlv  about  24  percent  of  the  estimated  population  of  372.000 
?deit  fieS  migfan"children  in  1  977  showed  enrollments  more 
ihan  one  school  district  during  the  calendar  year;  an  additional 
30  pe?«nt  we?e  enrolled  in  only  one  district  during  the  year. 

tTor  less  than  the  full  year     The  rrr.l^Jh'Mlirca  endar 
were  enrolled  in  t+ie  same  school  district  for  the  full  calendar 

year.  ,  ■  ' 

o  •  Throughout  the  grade  levels,  migrant  children  ^rf/^f  j'^^^f 
'   older  than  their  modal  cohorts  of  all  school  children    n  the 
soecific  grade  (or  of  all  Blacks  in  the  specific  grade).  For 
example    in  kindergarten  and  first  grade,  about  30  percent  of 
mi arant  children  are  older  than  the  modal  age-for-grade;  the 
TroSortion  oveTmodal  age  at  grade  8  increases  to  about  50 
Serpent     About  44  percent  at  grade  11  (when  it  may  be  assumed 
proportionally  more  older  students  have  dropped  out  of  school) 
are  overmodal  age. 

°     During  the^  periods  when  migrant  children  are  enrolled  in  school 
theTr^ttendance  rates  are  somewhat  higher  than  those  for  the 
school  population  as  a  whole. 

There  appears  to,  be.  from  estimates  of  the  migrant  student 
population  by  grade  level,  rapid  dropout  of  migrant  students 
beginning  at  about  the  eighth'  grade. 
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2.  .Academic  Achievement  in  Reading  and  Mathematics 


In  terms  of  their  pretest  scores  in  readinq  (and,  to  a  slightly  ; 
lesser  extent,  their  pretest  Svtores  inmathematics) ,  migrant 
children  in  grades  2,  4,  and  6  are  significantly  educationally 
V'^disadvantaqed.  In  early  1978,  migrant  children  in  grades  4  and  6 
had  mean  scores  0.8  standard  deviations  below  the  grade-level 
counterpart  general  population  in  reading,  and  0.6  standard 
deviations  below  the  counterpart  general  population  in  mathematics 
- (because  the  migrant  population  is  significantly  over  age  in  grade, 
the  age-bdsed  discrepancy  would  be  much  larger).    On  the  reading 
test,  across  all  three  grades,  it  is  estimated  that  at  least  48 
to  62  percent  of  the  migrant  children  scored  below  the  25th  per- 
centile for  the  population  as  a  whole;  on' the  mathematics  test, 
at  least  27  to  39  percent  scored  below  the  25th  percentile.  The 
deqree  of  this  disadvantage  overshadows  all  other  education- 
related  factors  for  these  children. 

Migrant  children  in  grade  2,  4,  and  6  showed  statfstical ly 
significant  gains  in  reading  and  mathematics  test  scores  over 
the  year  between  pretest  and  posttest;  in  fact,  reading  score  . 
gains  (expressed  in  standard  scale  score  points)  are  nearly 
\  as  high  as  the  gains  expected  for  the  population  as  a  whole. 

\  Neverthel ess j  the  absolute  achievement  of  migrant  children 

\  '     appears  to  fail  farther  behind  that  of  the  general  population 

\  population  as  the  children  get  older. 

•■A 

\^  3.    Race,  Ethnicity,  and  English  Language  Competen'ce 

\  '  °     The  national  population  of  migrant  children  in  1977  was  pre- 

\  ponderantly  Hispanic,  with  the  large  majority  of  Hispanics  being 

\  Me)^\1can  American. 

\  '               •     ■  '  ' 

\  Hispanic  migrants  were  iingif icantly  more  active  (mobile)  than 

\  other  racial  or  ethnic  groups.    Most  Black  migrants  appeared 

to  have  settled  out,  and  were  presumedly  being  replaced  by 

\  Hispanic  in  the  active  population. 

Most  migrant  children  were  thought  by  their  teachers  to  display 
sufficient  facility  with  the  English  language  for  this  factor 
alone  not  to  be  an  important  impediment  to  academic  achievement. 
Nevertheless,  the  group  whose  language  proficiency  was  judged 
by  teachers  to  be  sufficiently  limited  for  it  to  interfere  uith 
classroom  work  was  large  enough  to  warrant  continued  concentrated 
attention,  particularly  in  the  early  school  years. 

4.    The  Mobility  of  Migrant  Children 

None  of  the  informtion  readily  accessible  to  this  study  revealed 
as  great  a  degree  of  movement  for  the  migrant  populatior)  as  is 
generally  expected.    However,  it  is  probably  that  the  greater 
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difficulty  experienced  in  keeping  track-of  the  more  mobile 
"  members  of  the  population  {who  are  often  ^"J^':;^^ ' 

and  out  of  school)  distorts- the  inferences  made  about  '"obilit.y 
from  accessible  records  (from  the  study's  survey  or  from  MSRTS) 
to -such  a  degree  that  valid  statements  about  the  mobility  of  the 
entire  migrant  population  cannot  be  made  with  assurance  from  any 
avai^ab^e  data/  Study  data  do,  however.,  permit  va'ljd  ^nferences 
about  the  mobility  of  the  population  served.    Only  24  pajcent  of 
the  estimated  population"  of  372.000  identified  ■^^9^^"^  children 
served  by  the  Migrant  Education  Program  were  enroned  -irf  m^re  than 
%ne  school  district  in  1977  ;  30  percent  were  enrolled  in  only 
one  district,  but  for  less  than  ^the"  full  school  year;  and.  the 
the  remaining  46  percent  (or  nearly  half)  were  enrolled  in 
one  district' for  the  full  school  year.    However,  approximately 
half  the  children  enrolled  in.  one  district  for  the  entire  year 
were  classified  as  active  migrants.  . 

The  Receipt  of  Compensatory  Instruction  "by  Migrant  Children 

°    For  the  Nation  as  a  whole,  identified  migrant  children  (i.e., 
those  covered  by  this  study)  were, over  twice  as  likely  as  poor 
children  in  general  to  receive  compensatory  .instruction.  While 
most"  of  this  compensatory  instruction  was  supplied  through  the 
Migrant  Education  Program  (from  which  64  percent  of  the  elementary 
school  migrant  children  received  instruction),  a  migrant  child 
was  more  likely  than  a  poor  norlmigrant, child  to  receive  also 
reqular  (LEA  Grant)  Title  I  instruction.  ^ 

1 .  As  Related  to  Mobility 

°    Migrant  children  classified  (by  a  combination  of  survey  data 
and  MSRTS  entries)  as  being  active  (interstate  or  intrastate) 
wore  somewhat  more  likely  to  receive  instruction  and  support 
services  funded  by  the  Migrant  Education  Program  than  were  in- 
active migrant  children,  whether  or  not  their  migrancy  led  to. ^ 
actual  schooT  disruption.    Differences  found  were  not  great., 
however,  and  were  not  always  statistically  significant. 

°    Though  inactive  migrant  children  were  less  ^i^^ly  than  active 

migrant  children  to  receive  instruction  from  the  Migrant  Education 
Program,  fully  one-fourth  of  the  MEP-funded  instructional  ef-fort 
went  to  formerly  migrant  children  in  1977. 

2.  As  Related,  to  Subject  Matter  .  - 

°    Nearly  all  migrant  children  (97  percent)  at  any  school  level  w)io 

received  any  instruction  funded  by  the  Migrant  Education  Program 

received  instruction  in  reading  or  language  arts;  66  percent 

instruction  in  mathematics;  and  39  percent  received  instruction 
in  one  or  more  than  subjects. 
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3.  As  Related  to  School  .Level 

°    Elementary  and  secondary  school  migrant  children  were  equally 
likely  to  receive  some  instruction  funded  by  the  Migrant  Education 
Program  during  the  regular  school  year.    Participation  in  summer 
programs  was  heavily  concentrated  in  the  elementary  school  grades; 
however,  three-fourths  of  the  children  who  received  migrant-funded 
instruction  in  summer  school  were  enrolled  in  the  first  five 
grades;  and  an  individual  migrant  child  in  one  of  these  grades 
was  three  times  as  likely  to  receive  instruction  as  was  a  high 
V  school  migrant  child. 

4.  During  the  Summer  Term  .  ' 

°    Though  substantial  portions  of  the  compensatory  instruction 
received  by  migrant  chidlren  during  the  regular  school  terms 
came  from  funding  sources  other  than  the  Migrant  Education 
Program,  virtually  all  instruction  provided  during  the  summer 
came  through  the  Migrant  Education  Program. 

C.  Impact  of  the  Migrant  Education  Program 

°    Analyses  of  study  data  faiVed  to  indicate  any  consistent,  signi- 
ficant reTationship  between  pre-to-posttest  score  gains  for 
migrant  children  in  grades  2,  4,  and  6,  and  any  variable  that 
had  to  do  with  compensatory  instruction  provided  by  the  Migrant 
'      Education  Program,  or  by  any  other  funding  source.    In  fact,  no 
relationship  was  found  between  score  gains  and  attendance  in  . 
school.    Given  the  one-year,  pre-to  posttest  time  period,  the  . 
fact  that  pretest  scores  were  generally  low  ana  large  gains 
'  were  not  anticipated,  and  the  global' focus  af  the  norm-raferenced 

tests  used  in  the  study,  this  finding  is  not  a  surprising  one. 

D.  A  General  Hypothesis  Cd-ncerning  the  Migrant  Population 

A  general  conjecture,  which  is  supported  or  variously  implied  in 
"several  different  ways  in  the  body  of  this  report,  can  serve  to  synthesize 
most,  of  the  elements  tha|i  are  important  in  considering  study  results, 
and  their  signi ficance^to  program  policy  and  plans.    This  conjecture 
draws  on  the  discovery  that  a  large  portion  of  the  members  of  the  study 
sample  who  were  remo\/ed  from  the.MSRTS  in  January  1979  because  of  the 
inactivity  of  their  records  were  not  only  eligible  migrant  children, 
•but  were  also  among  the  most  actively  migrant  in  the  sample.    It  is 
also  consistent  with  good  statistical  evidence  that  nearly  40  percent 
of  the  children  listed  by  the  MSRTS  and  estimated  to  be  in  grades  2,  4, 
and  6  during  the  19-77-78  school  year  were  found  not  to  be  in  school  in 
early  1978.    Nevertheless,  some  conjecture  and  a  degree  of  supposition 
are  involved;  consequently,  this  general  result  in  couched  as  an  hypo- 
thesis rather  than  as  a  finding. 
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The  hypothesis  may  be  stated  as  follows:..  The  population  of  migrant 
agricultural  workers  that  has  regularly  (pr  frequently)  moved  with 
children  who  are  eligible  to  participate  |n  the  Migrant  Education 
Program  is  composed  of  two  (or  perhaps  thfree)  tiers: 

1)  '  An  established,  relatively  stable,  population  that  has 

characteristics  closely  resembl ing  pose  of  the  impact  popula- 
\;\  tion  for  this  study;  it  moves  relatively  little;  it  shields 

\r  its  children  to  a  surprising  degreel f rom\the  rigors  of  migrant 

u  life' and  disrupted  schooling;  it  is  slightly  more  Hispanic 

than  the  general  population  of  migrant  worl^ers;  it  makes  maximum 
use  of  the  Migrant  Education  Program;  it  returns  regularly  to 
;    the  same  home  base;  it  tends  to  move  in  wel iVestabli she(l 
patterns,  returning  each  year  to  the  same  areas,  at  about  the 
same  time;  and  it  contains  something  over  half  (but  not  all) 
of  the  population  of  eligible  formerly-migrant  children. 

2)  A  constantly  changing,  relatively  unstable,  population  that 
is  only  occasvional ly  and  fleetingly  Vecognized  by  the  Migrant 
Education  Program,  either  by  the  provision  of  services  or  by 
enrollment  on  the  MSRTS;  it  is  largely  invisible  to  established 
social  age,ncies,  such  as  schools;  its  children,  traveling  with 
their  parents  or  guardians,  are  constantly  subjected  to  severe 
rigors  of  migrant  life,  and  seldom  attend  school  in  this  country 
(and  those  who  do  attend  school  are  likely  to  attend  regularly); 
it  contains  a  substantial  representation  of  the  formerly-migrant 
population,  including  many  Blacks  who  are  really  tenant  farmers, 
but  who  intermittently  qualify  as  active  migrants  because  of 
moves  across  school  district  lines;  it  is  more  frequently 
mobile  than  the  first  group,  but  moves  are  likely  to  be  for 
shorter  distances;  a  large  portion  of  it's  sizable  Hispanic 
pcpi.'lation  has  no  stable  home  base  in  this  country,  and  returns 
frequently  to  Mexico  or  one  of  the  Caribbean  islands. 

3)  A  possible  third  group  is  a  downward  extension  of  the  second, 
differing  primarily  in  that  it  is  almost  completely  invisible  to 
formal  social  agencies,  including  the  Migrant  Education  Program 
and  the  MSRTS  recruiters;  it  is  likely  to  contain  from  time  to 

\  time  large,  a  typical  groups,  perhaps  transiently;  if  this 

\  group  exists  (and  it  is  likely  to),  it  was  represented  only 

\  incidentally  and  fleetingly  in  study  samples. 

The  implication  of  this  hypothesis,  if  it  be  tenable,  for  the  \ 
findings  of  this  study  is  obvious:    the  migrant  children  identi f ied  .awra 
studied,  and  forming  the  basis  for  thh  report,  are  drawn  largely  fr^ 
the  f i  rst  tier.  \ 

\ 

The  above  summarizes  the  major  findin^gs  of  the  study.  However,' 
during  the  course  of  the  study,  observations  were  made  and  various 
aspects  of  program  operations  as  well.    These  observations  are  dis'cussed 
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in  the  Comprehensive  Summary',  which  is, available  on  request.  The  major 
conclusions  of  the  study  are  presented  below. 


CONCLUSIONS  FROM  STUDY  FINDINGS 

At  least  partly  through  the  mechanism  of  the  Migrant  Education 
Program,  a,  larger  proportion  of  the  identified  (by  continuing  enrollment 
of  the  MSRTS).  migrant  children  receive  compensatory  instruction  and 
other  services  than  is  recognized  for  any-  other  group  of  disadvantaged 
children.    Despite  severe  educational  disadvantage,  the  migrant  children 
who  are  served  are  learning  in  school,  as  attested  by  score  gains  on 
standard  achievment  tests  the  approximate  the  gains  shown  by  non-migrant, 
nondisadvantaqed  children,  even  though  migrant  children  appear  to  fall 
farther  behind  as  they  go  through  school.    The  fact  that  these  score 
gains  could  not  be  associated  with  compensatory  instruction,  or  with, 
other  school  experience's,  is  not  surprising  in  view  of  the  imperfections 
associated  with  the  tests  themselves,  and,  particularly,  of  the  fact 
that  the  approach  used  in  seeking  program  impact  for  the  study  required 
the-  averaging  of  both  score  gains  and  service  receipt  over  all  children 
in  diverse  projects  i,n  all  parts  of  the  country. 

Nevertheless,  study  results  indicate  that  the  group  of  children  identi 
^f4ed  by  repeated  and /continuing  enrollment  on  the  MSRTS,  and  served  by  the 
Migrant  Education  Program,  consist  primarily  of  subsets  of  the  population 
of  migrant  children  who  move  very  little,  or  not  at  all;  those  who  move 
tend  to.'do  so  in  stable  and  predictable  patterns,  returning  year  after 
year  to  the  same  places  at  about  the  same  time.    There  is  also  good 
evidence  for  the  existence  of  a  group  of  much  more  actively  migrant 
children  that  is  served  by  the  program. much  less  well,  if  at  all. 

These' study  findings  lead  to  a  number  of  other  conclusions  regarding 
the  identification  and  recruitment  of  migrant  children,  the  provision  of 
instructional  services,  and  the  coordination  of  these  services  within 
and  between.  States.    The  summary  presentation  of  these  additional  conclu- 
sions is  organized  by  these  topical  areas. 

■  j 

A.    Identification  and  Recruitment 

The  conduit  of  three  components  of  the  present  study  (the  Validation 
Study,  the  Imract  Study,  and  the  Student; Descriptive  Component)  produced 
a  variety  of  i Inf onnatfon  indicating  that„a  large  proportion  of  the  migrant 
children    identified /and  recruited  (as  reflected  by  MSRTS  enrollments.) 
were  lost  sightVof;  jthey  were,  in  effect,  "passing  through",  a  limitedx^ 
contact  with  the  Migrant  Educaiion  Program.    Moreover,  many  of  these 
occasional  and  temporary  enroVlees  are  among  the  most  active  migrant 
uhild^en.  ^ 
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Conclusion:    The  results  of  the  failure  to  recruit  these  children 
earlier   and  to  keep  track  of  them  better  once  they  are  identified  and 
enro  led.  are  to  deprive  those  children  who  have  the  greatest  needs  for 
the  M  gr  nt  Education  Program  services  of  those  services,  to  l;;it  the 
c^ntTnui ty  W  educat i on  acc^^  dr^n .  and  to  decrease 

?Se  numb^?  of  PTEs  that  have  formed  the  basis  for  the  allocation  of 
funds  fcjf  the  program. 

B.    The  Provision  of  Program  Services 

The  Migrant  Education  Program  is  charged  with  providing  for  the 
special  educational  needs  of  migrant  children  on  a  supplemental  basis. 
Some  of  these  special  needs  are  associated  directly  «^ t^i  the  act  |of 
moving,  and  are.  in  one  way  or  another,  consequences  of  the  disruption 
of  the  normal  process  of  education.    The  onl^^hildren  wi  h  these  needs 
are  those  who  move.     (It  is  recognized  and  acknowledged  that  migrant 
children  whose  school  experiences  are  not  directly  ^"terrupted  and 
formerly  migrant  children,  also  have  special  needs  that  are  ^ncjuded 
among  those  that  the  Migrant  Education  Program  should  strive  to  meet.) 
High  in  priority  among  the  program  needs  directly  ^/^o^^ ''5°°^ 
disruption  are  those  associated  with  interstate  and  intrastate  coordina- 

t  i  on . 

Conclusions:    Nearly  half  of  the  compensatory  instruction  pro- 
vided  by  the  Migrant  Education  Program  goes  to  children  whose  regular 
school  year  educational  experiences  are  not  interrupted  by/nove;  over 
half  of  this  amount  of  instruction  goes  to  formerly  "'^.S^/^t  children 
If  more  of  the  educational  needs  (which  undeniably  exist)  of  this  group 
of  children  could  be  met  through  other  compensatory  programs,  it  might 
be  possible  feo  divert  from  other  applications  some  of  the  funds  needed 
for  improved  recruitment  and  more  effective  coordination. 

C.    Interstate  and  Intrastate  Coordination  of  Program  Services 

Throughout  the  planning  and  conduct  ofvthis  study,  it  was  noted  that 
State  Directors  of  Migrant  Education  have  been  clever  and  effective  n 
devising  ways  to  enhance  the  continuity  of  education  for  migrant  children, 
oarticularly  by  providing  mechanisms  for  coordination  on  an  interstate 
basis  (e!q.;  the  MSRTS  itself,  and  the  develop\nt  of  the  several  skills 
lists)     While  some  variation  was  noted  .  in  mos\States  local  preroga- 

Ses  in  the  des?gn  of  education  programs  take  prkedence  over  cooperative 
efforts  for  migrant  children.  As  a  consequence.  diV^ntmuity  of  instruc- 
tion for  migrant  children  often  results.  \ 

Conclusion:    While  the  fully  operational  and  continuHly  updated 
description  of  a  migrant  child's  educational  experiences  tr^smitted 
through  the  MSRTS.  may  be  very  effective  m  reducing  ^^oje  of  th^  e^^^^^^ 
of  lack  of  continuity  in  education,  it  is  unlikey  that  dramatic  changes 
can  take  place  unless  the  needs  of  each  particular  child  are  recogntzed 
.    as  being  paramount  in  the  development  of  education  plans,  indicating 
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that  the  subordination  of  some  local  and  State  prerogatives  may  be  required. 


Ongoing  and  Planned  Projects: 

No  studies  are  currently  underway.  Future  studies  of  the  migrant  program 
are  now  under  discussion.  .  c    »  ■ 
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Contact:    Vidal  A.  Rivera,  Jr. 

(202)  254-2222 
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Contact:    Gerald  P.  Burns,  Jr. 
(202)  245-9401 
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ANNUAL  EVALUATION  REPORT  ON  EDUCATION  PROGRAMS 


Program  Name: 

-T44-l^-~f-f-regra  m-f  cn"--fri5^ 


Legislation: 


ra^M^ed-l^^gtecrtea  or  ueiinquent  Childre n 

Expiration  Date: 


Title  I  of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  September  1983 

Education  Act  of  1965,  as  amended  by  P.L.  95-561, 

Funding  History: 


Year: 

Authorization: 

Appropriation:  1/ 

1969 

$13,946,100 

$13,946,100 

1970 

15,962,850 

16,006,487 

1971 

18,194,106 

18,194,106 

1972 

20,212,666. 

20,212,666 

1973  2/ 

27,545,379 

27,545,379 

1974 

25,448,869 

25,448,869 

1975  3/ 

47,724,183 

47,724,183 

1976  TfY  1977) 

28,841,151 

28,841,151  . 

1977  (FY  1978) 

29,821 ,338 

29,821,338 

1978  (FY  1979) 

31,807,484 

31,807,484 

1979  (FY  1980) 

33,182,207 

33,182,207 

1980  (FY  1981) 

32,391,655 

32,391 ,655 

1981  (FY  1982) 

38,587,000 

33,975,000  (revised 

Program  Goals  and  Objectives: 


budget) 


Title  I  of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act  of  1965  has  two 
major  parts:    A  and  B.    Part  A  provides  for  grants  to  local  school 
districts  (and  is  described  in  a  separate  chapter  in  this  report); 
Part  B  has  three  subparts  providing  grants  to 'State  agencies  for  (1) 
programs  for  migratory  children,  (2)  programs  for  handicapped  children, 
and  (3)  programs  for  neglected  and  delinquent  children.    This  chapter 
describes  the  operations  and  effects  of  the  program  authorized  by  the 
third  subpart. 


y  Section  193  of  ESEA,  Title  I  requires  that  grants  for  the  Part  B 
State-operated  program  for  the  neglected  or  delinquent  (as  well  as 
those  for  State  programs  for  the  handicapped  and  for  migrant  children) 
be  awarded  as  authorized.    This  is  referred  to  as  "off-the-top  funding" 
or  being  "fully  funded,"  in  contrast  to  LEA  grants  that  are  reduced  as 
necessi|:ated  by  appropriations. 

2/  Beginning  in  1973,  unlike  the  previous  years,  funds  were  authorized 
and  appropriated  to  serve  children  in  adult  correctional  institutions. 
About  $6.8  million  of  the  $7.3  million  overall  increase  between  1972 
and  1973  is  attributable  to  the  addition  of  that  population. 

ZJ  Commencing  1976  the  program  became  advance-funded  from  the  prior  year's 
appropriation  bill.    This  resulted  in  a  doubling  up  of  funding  in  1975. 
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As  a  subprogram  of  Title  I,  it  shares  the  overall  program's  goals  as 
stated  in  P.L.  89-10;  that  is,  to 

"Improve  educational  programs  by  various  means  (including^  

preschool  programs)  which  contribute  particularly  to  meeting 
the  special  educational  needs  of  educationally  deprived 
children."    (Section  101  of  P.L.  89-10.) 

The  amendments  in  P.L.  89-750  passed  on  November  3,  1966,  which  added 
institutionalized  neglected  or  delinquent  youth  (as  well  as  children  of 
migratory  agricultural  workers. and  Indian  children  in  B.I. A.  schools)  to  •. 
those,  eligible  under  P.L.  89-lQ,  stated  goals  for  these  programs.  Section 
152  of  TitVe  I  states  that  pro,1ects  supported  by  these  Part  B  grants  for 
the  neglected  or  delinquent  must  be  "designed  to  support  educational 
services  supplemental  to  the  basic  education  of  such  children  which  must 
be  provided  by  the  State...." 

Program  Operations: 

The  Title  I  program  for  children  in  institutions  for  neglected  or 
delinquent  youth  or  in  adult  corrections  facilities  is  authorized  by 
Sections  151-153  of  Title  I.    Section  151  describes  the  computation  of 
grants;  Section  152,  the  requirements  on  such  grantees;  and  Section  153, 
a  new  provision  for  services  to  students  released  from  these  institutions 
to  provide  special  educational  services  to  them  in  their  regular  local 
schools.    Each  of  these  topics  is  discussed  below. 

State  agencies  eligible  for  these  Part  B  grants  are  those  "directly 
responsible  for  providing  free  public  education  for  children  in 
institutions  for  neglected  or  delinquent  children  or  in  adult 
correctional  institutions"  (Section  151  (a)  of  ESEA  Title  I ).  Such 
agencies  are  units  called  typically  "Department  of  Youth  Services, 
"Department  of  Corrections,"  "Department  of  Offender  Rehabilitation, 
"Youth  Commission,"  etc.    Each  State  can  have  as  many  as  three  or  four 
of  these,  and  they  are  the  direct  Title  I  grantees,  supervised  as  other 
Title  I  grantees,  by  the  State  educational  agency  (SEA)  as  described  in 
Part  C  of  Title  I,  "State  Administration  of  Programs  and  Projects." 

The  size  of  each  agency's  grant  is,  according  to  Section  151  of  Title 
equal  to  the  average  daily  attendance  of  children  receiving  free^public 
education  in  the  agency's  schools  multiplied  by  40%  of  the  State  s 
average  per  pupil  expenditure  (or  no  less  than  80%  of  the  U.S.  average 
per  pupil  expenditure  and  no  more  than  120%  of  the  U.S.  average). 
(Further,  Section  157  states  that  for  Fiscal  Years  79-83  no  State  agency 
shall  receive  less  than  85%  of  what  it  received  the  previous  year.) 
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Section  152  of  the  law  contains  the  requirements  for  Title  I  programs  in 
the  State.    As  noted  above,  the  Section  says. that  the  projects  must  "support  • 
educational  services  supplemental  to  the  educatioa"  provided  by  the  State. 
Also  incorporated  by  reference  are  the  requirements  defined  for  the  Part  A 
local  school  district  qrantees  such  as  having  the  project  application 
approved  by  the  State  education  agency  (Section  121);  designing  and 
implementing  a  program  of  sufficient  size,  scope,  and  quality  based  on 
a  needs  assessment,  coordinated  with  other  programs,  evaluated,  with 
teacher,  parent,  and  local  administrators'  participation,  etc.,  (Section 
124);  adhering  to  the  Title  I  fiscal  requirements  of  maintenance  of  effort, 
excess  costs,  and  supplement-not-suppl ant  (Section  126  except  paragraphs 
:  (d)  and  (e).);  being  accountable  by  keeping  records  and  reporting  (Section 
127) ;  providing  for  the  resolution  of  complaints  from  parents,  teachers, 
or  other  concerned  individuals  (Section  128);  and  whenever  feasible, 
using  individualized  educational  plans  for  students  served  by  Title  I 
(Section  129).    (The  only  requirements  of  local  Part  A  grantees  which 
are  waived  by  law  for  the  Part  B  State  agency  grantees  are  Section  122 
designating  attendance  areas.  Section  123  requiring  selection  of  the 
neediest  students  for  services.  Section  125  establishing  Parent  Advisory 
Councils,  two  paragraphs  of  Section  126  as  noted  above,  and  Section  130 
about  services  to  nonpublic  school  students.) 

A  study  of  State  institutions  receiving  Title  I  funds  in  1977  documented 
the  numbers  of  children  served,  the  nature  of  those  serv*ices,  the  management 
of  the  program  at  the  institution  and  State  levels,  and  the  flow  of  funds 
among  the  administrative  levels.    The  study  involved  visits  to  100  randomly 
selected  institutions  and  interviews  with  students ,  teachers,  and  adminis- 
trators in  those  sites.    Interviews  were  also  conducted  with  Title  I 
administrators  responsible  for  the  N  or  0  program  in  all  States  (as  well  , 
as  in  Puerto  Rico  and  the  District  of  Columbia)  including  those; in  both 
the  State  Education  Agency  (SEA)  and  in  the  State  Applicant  Agency  (SAA; 
e.g.,  the  Department  of  Corrections,  Youth  Authority,  etc.). 

-The_fJx)w  of  funds -,to -Part  B -grantees-^were  documented  from  these  interviews 
and  records.    Funds  available  at  the  State  level  for  education  in  institutions 
for  neglected  youth,  delinquents,  or  adult  offenders  average  about  $2.1 
million  per  State,  ranging  from  about  $17,000  to  over  $10  million*    On  the 
average,  approximately -68%  of  these  funds  are  from  the  State,  Z0%  from 
ESEA  Title  I,  and  12%  from  other  federal  sources.    The  average  Title  I 
grant  is  about  $500,000  with  a  range  of  $24,000  to  over  $2.2  million.  State 
funds  average  about  $2  million,  providing  a  typical  per-pupil  expenditure 
from  all  sources  just  slightly  less  than  that  found  in  public  schools 
(System  Development  Corporation,  1977). 

In  the  facilities,  the  funds  are  spent  primarily  on  staff  and  materials. 
Nearly  75%  of  the  Title  I  funds,  on  the  average,  support  staff;  this  compares 
with  81%  of  the  State  funds  being  so  used,  and  40%  of  the  funds  from  other 
Federal  programs.    In  the  case  of  Title  I,  nearly  all  those  staff  (over  80% 
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on  the  average)  are  classroom  personnel —teachers  and  paid  aides;  about  3% 
are  administrators,  about  6X  counselors,  and  about  11%  other  types  of 
support  personnel.    (This  is  in  marked  contrast  with  the  expenditure  pattern 
for  staff  from  State  funds  and  other  Federal  funds:    in  the  case  of  the 
former,  only  about  41%,  on' the  average,  supports  classroom  personnel, 
12%  for  administrators,  and  37%  for  other  support.)    This  seems  to  confirm 
interviewees'  reports  in  the  national  study  that  the  emphasis  in  Title  i 
is  on  instruction  (System  Development  Corporation,  1977). 

On  the  average  the  Title  I  per-pupil  expenditure  in  the  institutions  is 
$456,  but  the  figures  range  from  less  than  $100  to  almost  $1 ,7-00.  For. 
over  65%  of  the  institutions,  $500  or  less  was  the  Title  I  per  pupil 
expenditure.    Inclusion  of  funds  from  all  sources  raises  the  average 
per-pupil  costs  for  Title  I  students  to  about  $1,350  (again,  however, 
with  a  large  range).    The  comparable  figures  for  that  same  year  in  public 
schools  was  an  average  per-pupil  expenditure  of  $1,550.    (Most  of  the 
-difference  between  the  two  figures  is  attributable  to  an  extremely  low 
per-pupil  expenditure  in  institutions  for  adults.) 

Program  Scope: 

Almost  27,000  children  we  e  receiving  Title  I  services  in  State  institutions 
in  the  fall  of  1976.    Of  these.  2,550  were  in  institutions  for  the  neglected, 
16,730  in  those  for  delinauent  youth,  and  a  little  over  7,560  in  those  for 
adults.    This  compares  to  an  estimate  of  .just  over  51  ,000  as  eligible  to 
participate  in  the  program  nationwide.    Eligible  students  are  those  who  are 
younger  than  21,  lack  a  high  school  diploma,  participate  in  a  regular  program, 
and  are  low-achievers. 

The  number  of  children  being  served  are  shown  in  Figure  1.  Also 
illustrated  there  are  estimates  of  eligible  children  not  being  served  by 
Title  I.    About  72%  of  the  eligible  neglected  children  in  these  institutions 
are  being  served  by  Title  I,  about  65%  of  the  eligible  delinquents,  about 
34%    of  the  youth  in  facilities  for  adults. 

In  20%  of  the  institutions  with  Title  I  projects,  those  projects  are 
able  to  serve  all  the  eligible  students;  55%  of  the  institutions  can  serve 
half  or  more  of  the  eligible  students.    Most  of  the  sites  who  cannot 
serve  at  least  half  the  eligible  student  population  are  institutions  for 
adults.    (Over  60%  of  them  report  this  problem.) 

An  amendment  introduced  by  Representative  Simon  of  Illinois  to  the  Higher 
Education  Act  of  1980  requests  information  as  available  on  the  effects  of 
Federal  education  programs  on  students  of  different  race,  sex,  and  language 
groupings.    Data  are  available  from  the  national  study  on  the  sex,  age, 
and  race  of  participants  in  this  program  in  Fiscal  Year  1977.    (There  is  no 
reason  to  expect  the  proportions  to  have  changed  since  then.) 

The  figures  are  in  Table  1. 
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The  children  participatinq  in  Title  I  qreatly  resemble  those  in  the 
institutions  as  a  whole,  except,  as  would  be  expected,  they  are  younger. 
With  reqard  to  sex,  race,  and  commitment  status,  they  are  not  significantly 
different  from  the  general  resident  population.    Also,  their  average 
length  of  stay  is  similar  to  that  of  the  other  residents:    abour  SO^  of 
the  students  in  facilities  for  the  neglected  are  there  for  6  months  or 
more;  close  to  60%  of  the  youth  in  facilities  for  delinquents  or  adults 
are  In  the  program  6  months  or  longer.    The  Title  I  students  do  exhibit  more 
educational  problems,  however:    the  institutional  students  scored  about  the 
same  on  standardized  tests  as  fifth  graders  irr  public  schools;  Title  I 
students,  about  the  same'  as  fourth  graders. 
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Figure  1.    Number  of  children  enrolled  in  the  ESEA  Title  I  program 
for  institutionalized  youth  in  the  fall  of  1976. 
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Table  1 


Characteristics  of  Title  I  Students  in  Institutions 
for  the  Neglected  Delinquent  or  Adult  Offender 
in  the  Fan  of  1976 


Ethnicity 


Characteristics 

Neglected 

Delinquent 

AdU  It 

Age 
13  or  less 

# 

(18) 

# 

(%)  : 

# 

(%) 

459 

■  2,008 

(12) 

0 

(  0) 

14-15 

1,071 

(42) 

6,023 

(36) 

0 

(  0) 

16-17 

995 

(39) 

6,692 

(40) 

1  ,058 

(14) 

18-20 

26 

■     (  1) 

2,008 

(12) 

6,048 

(80) 

21  or  more 

0 

(  0) 

0 

(  0) 

454 

(  6) 

 ,     ^  ^,  ^wyiH^^ 


Native  American 

153 

(  6) 

335 

(  2) 

76 

(  1) 

Asian 

26 

(  1) 

167 

(  1) 

0 

(  0) 

Black 

791 

(31) 

5,856 

(35) 

4,082 

(54) 

White 

1,377 

(54) 

7,696 

(46) 

2,873 

(38) 

Hi  span  ic 

179 

(  7) 

2,844 

(17) 

529 

(  7) 

Sex 
Female 
Male 


1,122 
1,428 


(44) 


1,673 


(56)  15,057 


(10) 
(90) 


605 
6,955 


(  3) 
(92) 
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The  nature  of  Title  I  varies  considerably  from  site  to  site  according  to 
how  education,  itself  is  organized  1n  the  facilities.    In  some  cases, 
facility  may  have  the  appearance  of  a  junior  college  campus  with  security 
concerns  only  slightly  in  evidence.    In  such  a  case,  residents  might  be 
expected  to  live  in  small  (10-15  person)  cottages  and  to  move  freely  to 
other  buildings,  such  as  those  for  classes.    On  the  other  hand,  a  facility 
with  an  obvious,  over-riding  orientation  toward  security  concerns  might 
consist  merely  of  a  large  fenced-in  building  with  two  classrooms,  perhaps 
a  shop  and  library,  in  one  wing.    Occasionally  classes  might  be  held  in 
multi-purpose  rooms  serving  as  dining  halls  or  gymnasiums. 

Education  and  the  attention  it  receives  from  staff  and  students  vary  as 
much  across  institutions  as  do  physical  facilities.    In  some  cases, 
education  must,  according  to  State  law,  be  comparable  to  that  of  public 
schools.    Residents  must  attend  classes,  and  their  progress  is  sometimes 
rewarded  by  access  to  better  living  areas  (those  with  color  television, 
for  example)  and  to  special  privileges.    In  such  a  case,^  the  residents' 
school  day  may  look  considerably  like  that  in  regular  schools.    A  contrast 
would  be  institutions  in  which  only  a  small  percentage  or  the  inmates  are 
In  education  activities,  or  those  (18%  of  the  cases)  in  which  educational 
activities  are  not  accredited  by  the  State  (System  Development  Corporation, 
1977b). 

Hence,  education  in  the  institutions  varies  considerably,  and  consequently, 
so  does  Title  I.    Participation  in  a  Title  I  project  can  be  described  in 
terms  of  the  needs  assessment,  selection  processes-,  and  the  actual  delivery 
of  services.    Diagnostic  testing  (either  at  the  institution  itself  or  in  a 
State -facility  maintained  especially  for  that  Purpose)  is  used* most 
frequently  to  assess  residents*  needs  and  to  select  them  for  participation 
in  Title  I.    This  testing  almost  always  assesses  academic  achievement, 
and  may  be  supplemented  by  tests  for  special  learning  problems  (in  half 
the  cases)  or  by  inventories  measuring  IQ,  attitudinal,  or  personality 
traits  (in  one-third  of  the  cases.) 

^> 

As  required  by  the  lav/,,  and  substantiated  through  interviews  with 
administrators.  Title  I  services  are  offered  as  a  supplement  to  those 
provided  by  the  State.    When  documenting  student  receipt  of  services  in 
reading  and  math  from  all  sources,  however,  1t  was  round  that  Title  I 
students  actually  receive  fewer  hours  of  Instruction  in  these  two  areas 
than  do  non-Title  t~5Tij(Ients.    This  is  due  to  both  institutional  and 
individual  reasons:    (1)  institutions  often  view  their  Title  I  classes 
more  as  electives  or  extras  and  canceUthem  more  often  (for  field\trips 
or  whatever)  than  they  cancel  non-Title  I  classes  and '(2)  Title  I  students 
schedule  other  activities  such  as  visits  to  the  nurse  or  meetings  wfth 
their  lawyers  at  the  time  they* re  supposed  to  be  in  Title  I ,  or  they  h^ve 
a  worse  attendance  record  due  to  sickness  or  being  in  lock-lip.    This  amounts 
to  Title  I  students,  on  the  average,  receiving  as  much^as  an  hour  less  of 
reading  Instruction  each  week  than  non-Title  I  students.    On  the  average. 
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Jii-T.  I  qtuflpnts  were  receiving  about.  70%  of  what  was  beinq  offered. 

?Ms %  ob?er-of  ?nie  I  often  not  being  completely  implemented  as  designed 

-iasC  ed  further  in  an  in-depth  study  in  nine  ^"^^^^^V.Ttpos  to 
receive  special  attention  as  Federal  policy-makers  formulate  steps  to 

improve  the  program. 

Instructional  staff  in  Title,!  project  werI*also  ^ff  ^j^^^J. j"  JJ^^f 
Thev  tend  to  be  better  educated  than  other  teachers  in  the  institutional 
let'tinqs    'that  is    Whereas  almost  all  the  Title  I  teachers  have  earned  at 
east  a  bachelor's  degree,  this  is  less  '^^'"'"o^f "^^'^i^l'  ^.early 
teachers  (of  whom  a  little  over  10%  have  no  college  degree).    Also,  nearly 
2/5  ofal    Title.I  teachers  have  done  graduate  work.    Their  teachi  g 
experience  is  comparable  to  that, of  other  teachers  in  ^n^t  tut  ons. 
about  3-4  years  in  both  correctional  and  non-correcti pnal  settings. 

Man/  educators  in  these  institutions  have  noted  the  P^ohlems  of  students 
returnina  to  local  public  schools  after  release  from  a  corrections  ; 
Jfrnitv     A  study  by  the  General  Accounting  Office  in  1977  confirmed  • 
the  e  reiorts    esjecially  for  the  older  students.    As  part  of  the  national  I 
eva  uaJion    t  e%;atus  of  over  600  students  was  documented  between  3  and 
6ms  after  their  release  from  an  institution      t  was  learned  that 
3/4  of  them  had  returned  to  their  parents'  homes,  1/2  to  school, 
those  returning  to  school,  however,  80%  had  dropped  out  by  the  time  of 
JhP  contact    citing  their  poor  performance  level,  the  public  school  s 
;S5re  Mg?5  scSedJfing,  and'thei  r  problems  associated  with  arriving  at 
mid-term. 

but  $?."oOO,OoS  was  requested  to  support  grants  for  school  year  1981-32.  .  ,. 
Program  Effectiveness  and  Progress:  ■     ^  -    „  « 

The  addition  of  this  proVam  to  Title  I  ^ ^  I^^Sj-epresent^d  the  first  . 
FpHprli  effort  to  improve  the  educational  experiences  of  children  in 
insttutions  for  neglected  or  delinquent.    The  impacts  of , such  an  effort 
are    aried    0    course.    Teachers  and  educational  administrators  note  a 
^siUve  Change  in  .any  jacil^^^^ 

;rSli  h  e    r    rSh  tle^dVen?  of  a  national  educational  program,  of 
an  inSmal  network  of  educators  with  problems  and  concerns  in  common. 

'        It  is  important,  ofcourse/to  examine  the  effects/ of  the  instructional 
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in  readinq  and  mathematics  (us^d  four  times  at  six  week  intervals),  a 
nationally  standardized  norm-referenced  test  (qiven  once),  and  measures 
of  self-concept  (administered  twice).    About  1500-1700  students  --  Title  I 
and  non-Title' I  --  were  tested  each  time  and  highlights  of  this  evaluation 
were  as  fol  lows: 

°    There  was  not  much  changl  over  the  repeated  testings  in  either 
reading  or  math:    TItlQ,  I  students  usually  got  about  60%  of  the 
items  correct'  while  the  non-Title  I  students  scored  higher,  on 
the  average;  gettirfg  about  75%  of  the  items  correct.    It  is 
important  to  emphasize  that  because  the  two  groups  differ,  a 
strict  compariso*n  in  their  improvement  over  time  in  order  to 
assess  Title  I  is  not 'appropriate.    Rather,  "one  must  adjust, 
as  possible,  for  their  differences  at  the  beginning. and  still 
interjxret  the  results  (comparing  adjusted  scores)  with  caution. 
Even  given  such  adjustments,  the  Title  I  services  did 'not  appear 
to  Improve  student  improvement  over  and  above  that  expected  due 
merely  to  a  regular  institutional  education  program.    (One  must 
also  recall  from  the  previous  pages  that  in  many  cases  Title  I 
scheduling  problems  for  the  institutions  or  students  themselves 
.prevented  their  receiving  as  much  instruction  in  the  basic  skills 
as  their  non-Title  I  peers;:  hence,  a  finding  of  no  extra  growth 
makes  some  sense.) 

°    On  the  rratiohally  standardized  test.  Title  I  students  (most  of 
whom  are,  14-1-6  years  old)  scored,  on  the  average, 'at  about  the 
same  level  as  average  fourth  graders  (modal  age  of  ni.ne  years 
old^  in  public  schools;  non-TitleJ  students  also  performed 
well-below  their  age  level,  scoring  about  the  same  as, average 
fifth-graders  (System  Development  Corporation,  1979.) 

It  is  important  to  note  that  thes,e  are  overall,  national  summary  statements. 
There  are  some  sites  in  Jthe  study  whose  students  showed  a  different 
pattern  than  the  one  described  above.    Those  sites  were  included  in  an 
in-depth  study  to  define*  what  migfit  be  the  most  effective  educational 
strategies  In  these  settings.    Thte  findings  suggest  that  student  growth  is 
improved  in  sites  which: 

°    emphasize  educational  scheduling; 

/   -have  teachers  performing  fewer  maintenance  duties 
^^during  class  time  such  as  ushering  students  to  the 
next  class,  tracking  the  whereabouts  of  those  who 
fail  to  show  up,  and  accounting  for  supplies;  and 

*  V, 

%  # 

°    ii^e  aud;fo-vi sual  materials  to  enhance  or  supplement 
the  class  lessons  rather  than  to  merely  keep  the 
♦  students  occupied. 
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Details  of  the  findings  are  being  reviewed  for  applicability  to  Federal 
policy  reg  rdinq  the  programs  in  these  sites..  Also  -  er/^view  are  ideas 
developed  for  institutions  to  use  in  their  required  evaluation.  A 
rnmm  ttee  comprised  of  federal,  state  and  local  personnel  will  be  formal 
dSHnq  Hscal  Jear  1982  to  consider  the  findings  of  the  study  and  possible 
policy  recommendation.  • 

Ongoing  and  Planned  Evaluation  Studies:  •  . 

No  additional  studies  are  planned  at  least  until  after  the  next 
reauthorization.  ,  ' 

Source  Of  Evaluation  Data:  \  i 

Current 

Federal  Register.  "Grants  to  State  Agencies  for  ^^'0^':^'"^^°  ^^^^ 
the  iipecial  Educational  Needs  of  Children  in  Institutions  for 
Neglectei  Children".  Volume  43.  Number  65.  Tuesday.  April  4.  1978. 
pp.  14292-14296.   .  \ 

General  Accounting  Office.  "Re-evaluation  Needed  of  Educational  Assistance 
'     r  Ins"tutionalized  Neglected  Children".  "Report  to  Congress  by  the 
Comptroller  General  of  the  United^States .  December  19.  1977. 

National  Center  for  Education  Statistics.  "The  Condition  of  Education". 
Volume  3.  Part  I .  1977. 

System  Development  Corporation.  "CoVensatory  Ed^  sSte^JJsSuu- 
Youth:    A  National  Evaluation  of  Title  I  Programs  in  State  institu 
tions  for  Neglected  or  Delinquent  Youth."    Report  Contract 
300-76-0093  with  the  U.S.  Office  of  Education.  Santa  Monica.  LA.  , 
1977. 

System.  Development  CoVporation.  "Compensatory  Education  ^rid  Confined 
'rth:    A  National  Evaluation  of  Title  I  Programs  in  State  Institu- 
tions-for  Neglected  or  Delinquent  Youth."    Reoort  Contract 
300-76-0093  with  the  U.S.  Office  of  Education\  Santa  Monica.  CA. 
1979.  •  , 

with  the  U.S.  Office  of  Education.  Santa  Monica.  CA.  19/y. 

System  Development  Corporation    "Co'^P/ns^^tory  Education  Confined 
Youth:    A  Final  Report."    Report  for  Contract  300-76-UUyj  witn  zne 
•U.S.  Office  of  Educati.on.  Santa  Monica.  CA.  1980. 

Svstem  Development  Corporation.  "The  Substudy  of  Effective  Practices." 
^Report  ?o?  Contract  300-76-0093  with  the  U.S.  Office  of  Education, 
Santa  Monica.  CA.  1980.  ^. 
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System  Development  Corporation,  National  Evaluation  of  Title  I  Pra^ess 
for  Njiqlected  or  Delinquent  Youth  in  State  Instituti  ons .Interim 
Reports  for  Contract  300-76-0093  with  the  U,S,  Office  of  Educa/(ion, 
Santa  Mqnica,  CA,  1977,    /  / 

System  Deveilopment  Corporation,  "Handbook  for  Evaluation  of  TitVe  I 
Program  :in  State  Institutions  for  Neglected  or  Delinquent  Yo/Jth/.' 
Report  for  Contract  300-76-0093  with  the  U.S.  Office  of  Education, 
Santa  Mqnica,  OA,  1978,.  / 

System  Development  Corporation,  "National  Evaluation,  Phase  vl," 
Report. for  Contract  300-76-0093/,  Santa  Mooi:a,  CA,  1979  / 

r 


For  further  information  about  program  operations. 


Contact:    Mr.  Rat  Mancini 

f202)' 245-2688  / 

i  / 
/ 

For  further  information  about  progr^ln  effectiveness. 

Contact:    Dr.  Judith  Anderson/ 
1(202)  245-^9401 


ANNUAL  EVALUATION  REPORT  ON  EDUCATION  PROGRAMS 


Program  Name:  . 

Basic  Skills  Improvement  Program 

Legislation : 

Elementary  and  Secondary  Educa- 
tion Act  of  1965,  Title  II,  as 
amended  by  Public  Law  95-561 


Expiration  Date: 
FY  1983 


FUNDING  HISTORY 

YEAR 

AUTHORIZATION 

APPROPRIATION 

Right-tjO-Read 

1971 

$  Indefinite 

$  2,000,000 

II 

1972 

•  Indefinite 

12,000,000 

II 

1973 

Indefinite 

12,000,000 

II 

1974 

Indefinite 

12,000,000 

II 

1975 

Indefinite  i 

12,000,000 

II 

1976 

118,800,000 

23,800,000 

II 

'1977 

T39,200,000 

26,000,000 

II 

1978 

144,200,000 

27,000,000 

II 

1979 

144,200,000 

27,000,000 

Basic  Ski  1  Is  Imp. 

1980 

35,000,000 

1981 

31  ,500,000 

Program  Goals  and  Objectives: 

The  Basic  Skills  program,  initiated  in  fiscal  year  1980,  expan- 
ded the  focus  of  the  National  Reading  Improvement  program  to  include 
mathematics  and  written  and  oral  communication.    The  authorizing 
legislation  for  Basic  Skills  has  three  components.    Part  A  contains 
an  authority  to  fund  demonstrations  for  the  improvement  of  instruc- 
tion in  the  basic  skills  for  youth  and  adults  andprovisions  for  _ 
technical  assistance  and  dissemination.    Part  A  includes  the  use  o,- 
technology  in  basic  skills  instruction.    Part  B  contains  authority 
for  a  State  grant  program  designed  to  stimulate  State  education 
agencies  to  coordinate  their  resources  in  seeking  improved  ways  to 
teach  the  basic  skills  and  to  provide  the  needed  leadership  to 
bring  about  these  changes.    Part  C  contains  authority  for  special 
programs  to  improve  the  basic  skills  (the  Inexpensive  Book  Distri- 
bution program  and  the  Special  Mathematics  program).'  The  program 
legislation  stipulates  that  Part  A  must  be  funded  at  no  more  or 
less  than  $20  million  before  funds  may  be  used  for  Part  B,  the 
focal  point  of  the  basic  skills  effort.    As  a  result,  any  funding 
growth  in  the  program  must  be  in  the  State  program  (Part  B)  or  the 
Special  program  (Part  C). 
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The  program  focus  of  this  legislation  is  not  to  provide  a  new, 
add-on  program  at  the  State  or  local  level  but  rather  to  maxi- 
mize the  effectiveness^of  the  assistance  already  being  provided  by 
stimulating  the:  , 

(a)  Development  of  comprehensive  State  plans  to  improve 
the  delivery  of  basic  skills  instruction  for  the 
children,  youth  and  adults  of  the  State;  and 

(b)  Coordination  and  orchestration  of  Federal  and  State 
programs  to  avoid  conflict,  unnecessary  overlap, 
duplication,  fragmentation  in  basic  skills  improve- 
ment efforts,  creating  a  synergistic  approach  to 
basic  skills  improvement  at  the  State  and  local  levels* 

Program  Operation:  ; 

The  Basic  Skills  Improvement  Program,  launched  October  1979  as 
the  successor  effort  to  The  National  Reading  Improvement  Program, 
included  the  following  planned  components: 

1.  Coordination  activities  involving  Basic  Skills  - 
related  programs  at  the  Federal  level, 

2.  Similar  coordination  needs  for  Basic  Skills  at 
State  and  local  levels. 

3.  The  desirable  interrelationships  to  forge  produc- 
tive coordination  patterns  at  all  three  levels 
(Federal,  State,  and  local)  and  the  necessary 
agreements  and  organizational  arrangements  that 
will  sustain  those  desired  patterns. 

4.  Conceptual  and  cognitive  research  to  define  and 
assess  the  potentials  and  limit  of  a  National 
Basic  Skills  Improvement  Program;  the  role  of 
other  participant  factors  in  such  programmatic 
efforts  (communities,  local  agencies,  parents, 
etc. ). 

The  following  are  the  specific  component  activities  for  which 
funding  is  requested  under  this  program: 

Part  A  (National)  Activities 

1.    Technical  Assistance.    To  assist  State  and  local  education 
agency  personnel  in  carrying  out  effective  basic  skills  programs, 
regional  basic  skills  teams  provide  comprehensive  technical  assistance. 
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2.    Instruction  in  Basic  Skills.    To  improve  basic  sk  lis  corn- 
net  ences-TTthi-^^h^^TTiVerrn:^      used  for  school-w.ue  . 
basiJ    k  lis  activities  in  reading,  math  and  ""'"'^"J"^^"" 
These  include  diagnostic  assessment  of  student  needs  develppjent 
of  basic  skills  learning  objectives,  and  implementation_of_  basic 
skills  programs  to  meet  those  objectives-. 

•  3     p.n.nt.i  Tnwnivpmpnt  in  Basic  Skills.    This  component  sup- 
Ports  the^diViT^piiin^^ 

and  the  training  of  parents  to  stimulate  them  to  assist  their 
children  in  improving'  basic  skills. 

4  Use  of  whnninnv  in  Basic  Skills  Instruction.    Audio  and 
video  instruct  onal  mater  als  will  be  developed  and  made  avail a- 
ble  for  stuSenls  and  teachers  to  expand  the  variety  and  improve  the 
quality  of  basic  skills  instruction. 

5  Involvement  of  Educational  Agencies  and  Private  Organiza- 
tions     This  component  authorizes  the  funding  of  voluntary  tutorial 
^Jfor  children  and  adults  outside  the^school  setting  to  mo- 
tivate them  to  approve  their  readin-g  and  math  skills. 

6  rniiprtinn  and  Dissemination  of  Information  Relating  to 
R;,.ir  Skills  Programs,    lo  assist  teachers  and  LbA  personnel. 
these  f    d    wi  fbe     ed  for  studies  and  dissemination  of  informa- 
nt oabou?  ma  erials  .  processes,  practices.  Procedures  and  Programs 
tha?  have  been  successful  in  improving  the  achievement  of  students 
in  the  basic  skills. 

7.    Coordination.    Support  for  this  component,  which  began  in 
1981.  is  "sought  to  continue  a  clearinghouse  and  ^^^ch"ical  a  sis-  _ 
tancP  activities  to  help  coorindate  the  various  Federal  offices  and 
federan5-?unded  projects  promoting  basic  skills  imrovement. 

Part  B  (State  Activities) 

'Z'To  ^^^r^^^  rra^^^r^a^vUi^s.^fiid: 
5;:'?:rue     d'  o":  ^ement^'thf  S?at'e  basic  skill?  TrZu^' 
a^am     Funds  provided  under  this  part  would  be  divided  equally 
Sen    ectiSns  222  and  224.  with  each  State  receiving  a  mi  i.um 
of  $50,000  under  each  section  and  the  remainder  being  distributed 
Xo  the  States  on  the  basis  of  its  school-age  population  (five  to 
'seventeen  years).  \^ 
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■  1 .    Agreements  with  State  Educational  Agencies  (Section  222), 
Funds  distributed  to  States  under  this  section  will  be  used  primarily" 
to  award  small  grants  to  their  local  school  districts  to  carry  out 
activities  stipulated  in  the  comprehensive  basic  skills  program 
developed  by  each  State, . _Spej:Jii _c_dct Ivities-t 0--b^ 
ffiffer  for  each  State,  not  only  on  the  basis  of  a  needs  assessment 
done  by  the  individual  State,  but  on  the  basis  of  needs  as  deter- 
mined, in  turn,  by  each  local  educational  agency. 

2.    State  Leadership  Program  (Section  224),    The  major  objec- 
tive of  this  activity  is  for  the  Stats  to  provide  for  developmental 
training  and  technical  assistance  activities  for  teachers  and 
other  school  personnel.    Other  authorized  activities  include 
statewide  assessment  of  students  and  teacher  .needs  relating  to  over- 
all skills  improvement,  and  major  planning  and  strategy  develop- 
ment activities. 

Part  C  (Special  Activities) 

I*    Inexpensvie  Book  Distribution  Program,    To  provide  motiva- 
tion to  children  to  learn  to  read,  this  component  supports  the 
distribution  of  inexpensive  books  to  Students,  supporting  75  percent 
of  the  cost  of  purchasing  the  books,    (Books  distributed  to  children 
of  migrant  and  seasonal  farmworkers,  however,  are  totally  supported 
by  Federal  funds,) 

2.    Special  Mathematics  Program,    To  improve  mastery  of  mathe- 
matics skills,  this  component  provides  for  the  teaching  of  standard 
mathematics  to  eligible  children  through  instruction  in  advanced^ 
mathematics  by  qualified  instructors. 

Program  Scope: 

The  FY  81  appropriation  for  Basic  Skills  Improvement  of  $31,5 
million  represents  a  $3,5  million  decrease  from  the  FY  80  levels  of 
$35  mi  1 1  ion, 

Basic  Ski  lis  Programs 


Part  A  (Subtotal) 

Technical  Assistance 

Instruction  in  Basic  Skills 

Parental  Involvement 
. Use  of  Technology 

Involvement  of  Educational  Agencies  and 
Private  Organizations 

Collection  and  Dissemination  of  Informa- 
tion 

Coordination 


$17,225,000 
1 ,360,000 
6,685,000 
1  ,050,000 
1  ,800,000 


5,140,000 


1  ,190,000 

-fl- 


ee 


p,,,  R  ,      .  (Subtotal)  $  7.750.000 

l^r^  ^    .  ^  7.750,000 

State  Basic  Skills  • 


p,,,  p                                        (Subtotal)             $  6.525.000 

Part  L                    .   c  Qcn  nnn  - 

T^fi^^ensive  Book  Distribution  Program  675  000 

Special  Mathematics • Program  ' 

Total  $  31.500.000 

1.    Evaluation  of  thP  Riqht-to-Read  Special  Emphasis  Project 
(July  1980) 

The  purpose  of  this  study  was  to  evaluate  the  effectiveness 
of  seven  Special  Emphasis  Projects  as  defined  in  Public  Law  93-380 
section  72  !nd  amended  by  Public  Law  94-194    Section  10  Special 
Emphasis  Projects  were  authorized  under  this  legislation  to  deter- 
mine   iverT  See-year  period,  if  the  use  of  reading  specialists', 
heading  teachers!  aJd  intensive  summer  reading  programs  would 
impact  on  children's  ability  tolearn  to  read. 

The  legislation  called  for  a  demonstration  project  inclu- 
ding: 

1.  The  teaching  of  reading  by  reading  specialists  for 

ail  children  in  grades  one  and  two. 

2  The  teaching  of  reading  by  reading  specialists  for 
children  in  grades  three  through  six  who  are  experien- 
cing reading  problems. 

3.  The  determination  of  the  effectiveness  of  intensive 
instruction  by  reading  specialists. 

4.  The  provision  of  a  vacation  reading  program. 

5.  Authorization  for  the  Secretary  to  contract  with 
local  education  agencies. 

Accordingly,  local  districts  which  wished  to  participate 
were  required  to  assure  that: 

0    All  first  and  second  graders  in  the  experimental 

school  would  receive  intensiA^a  reading  instruction;  


0    All  students  in  grades  three  through  six  in  the 
experimental  school  who  had  reading  problems  would 
be  given  intensive  instruction  in  reading; 
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0    An  intensive  summer  program  would  be  available 
for  the  project  school  students  who  were  perfor- 
ming below  grade  level,  and  this  service  would 
not  be  available  to  the  control  school  children; 

0    They  would  cooperate  with  an  external  evaluation 
to  be  conducted  by  the  Secretary  or  his/her 
contractor;  and 

0    The  instructional  plan  would  be  formulated  through 
consultations  with  many  parties;  .including  the 
district  administration,  parents,  and  faculty  of 
the  project  school,  and  that  this  plan  would  in- 
clude a  diagnostic/prescriptive  approach  and  be 
part  of  a  comprehensive  reading  program  in  the 
project  school . 

Overall,  the  regulations  were  comprehensive  and  responsive 
to  the  legislation  and  the  original  intent  of  its  sponsors.  How- 
ever, the  combined  effect  of  the  legislation  and  the  regulations  had 
precluded  conducting  a  rigorously  controlled  experiment.    Some  of  the 
factors  involved  have  been: 

The  diversity  of  instructional  approaches  and 
the  use  of  mediated  reading  systems  at  some  sites 
(e.g.  DISTAR,  Precision  Teaching  System). 

Use  of  prior-assigned  reading  specialists  at  some 
control  sites. 

Supplemental  funding  and  resources  available  to 
control  sites  from  non-BSIP  sources,  such  as 
Title  I. 

Use  of  teacher  aides  at  both  experimental  and 
control  sites. 

The  use  of  assistance  contracts  (rather  than 
procurement  contracts)  minimized  the  level  of 
programmatic  control  that  USOE  could  exercise. 

Eight* Special  Emphasis  projects  were  funded  in  1976.    Of  these, 
six  were  refunded,  and  one  new  project  was  funded  ^or  school  years 
1977-78  and  1978-79.    The  seven  Special  Emphasis  projects  which 
operated  in  1977-78  and  1978-79  are  included  in  this  evaluation.  These 
projects  were  located  in  Louisiana,  Michigan,  Ohio,  Tennessee,  Texas, 
West  Virginia,  and  California. 


0 


0 


0 
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The  working  hypothesis  of  the  Special  Emphasis  Project  was  that 
intensive  programs  of,  reading  instruction  introduced  at  an  early 
ISe  wolld  effect  significant  improvement  in  patterns  of  reading 
achievement  in  schools  having  large  numbers  of  low  ac  leving  studen  . 
The  data  collected  and  analyzed  from  the  seven  project  sites  for  this 
evaluSoS  study  reveal  that  Special  Emphasis  sites  themselves  can 
be  c  ass?fied  according  to  the  degree  to  which  tfey  ^'"P^^^^f^f  .JJ^,^,, 
special  Emphasis  concept  program.    Of  the  three  sites         the  highest 
implementation  ratings  (Louisiana,  Tennessee,  and  Texas),  two  showed 
evidence  of  impact  favoring  Special  Emphasis  student  groups.  The 
da  a    uggest  that  program  implementation  had  a  determining  influence 
on  program  success  and  consequently  on  student  performance.    Of  the 
sites  achieving  low  implementation  ratings  (Michigan.  Ohio, 
west  Virginia,  and  California),  significant  differences  etween 
Special  Emphasis  and  comparison  student  groups  ^^re  scattered 
between  the  two  student  groups.  ^.^'Jfs 
Special  Emphasis  was  in  fact  operationalized  at  these  ^our  s^^es, 
the  few  instances  of  impact  favoring  Special  Emphasis  groups  can- 
not be  construed  as  evidence  of  program  success. 

In  summary,  those  sites  which  (1)  most  closely  followed  the 
program  guidelines,  (2)  teamed  the  reading  specialist  in  the  c  ass- 
?oom  with  the  regular  classroom  teacher,  and    3)  deve  oped  high 
deqree  of  staff  participation  in  the  program  through  ^"service 
training    experienced  the  greatest  impact  on  student  reading  scores. 
Prac!  ca    experimental  problems  including  the  confounding  influence 
of  other  programs,  lack  of  comparability  between  treatment  and 
?Uar?soS  schools,  and  the  lack  of  precision  of  the  jeasu  e.ent 
instrument  may  mask  the  true  efficacy  of  the  Special  Emphasis 
concept. 

2.    An  Evaluation  of  the  Right-to-Read  Inexpensive  Book 
Distribution  Program  (Unal  Report )•  juctober  198U). 

The  specific  objectives  of  the  study  were: 

(1)  To  determine  the  effectiveness  of  the  IBDP  in 
generating  reading  motivation  (a  psychosocial 
analysis) 

(2)  To  describe  the  process  by  which  books  are 
acquired  and  distributed  to  children  (a  distri- 
bution analysis). 

The  USOE  contracted  originally  for  a  ^wo-phase  study.  Phase 
I  was  to  consist  of  design  and  developmental  activities  (formulation 
of  the  study  design,  instrument  design,  development  of  the  data 
?onection  plan).    Phase  II  was  to  consist  of  data  collection  and 
reporting. 
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In  order  to  meet  the  two  study  objectives,  GRC  implemented  a 
two-part  research  program  corresponding  to  these.    Part  One  involved 
the  investigation  of  the  effectiveness  of  the  IBDP  in  generating 
reading  motivation.    This  aspect  of  the  research  required  the  identi- 
fication of  the  dependent  variable,  reading  motivation,  and  the 
independent  variables  which  contribute  to  or  are  incorporated  in 
the  motivation  to  re'ad.     Independent  variables  include  program 
characteristics,  self-reports  on  attitudes  and  behaviors,  observa- 
tions of  teachers  and  parents,  and  demographic  variables.    Part  Two 
can  best  be  described  as  an  investigation  of  the  IBDP  process--a 
descriptive  assessment  of  the  design,  management,  and  administration 
of  the  IBDP  in  terms  of  program  objectives  and  efficiency. 

Funds  for  the  project  were  nearly  exhausted  prior  to  the 
activation  of  the  second  stage  of  the  two-stage  data  collection 
planned  to  achieve  the  purposes  of  the  reading  motivation  analysis. 
The  final  report  did  not  reflect  the  planned  pre-and  post-analysis 
which  had  been  designed  to  generate  information  about  children's 
attitudesv  expectations,  peer  influences,  family  reading  patterns/ 
expectations/influences,  and  community  and  school  influences.  The 
two-stage  data  collection  was  to  provide  insight  into  changes, 
i.e.,  the  dynamics,  of  reading  motivation  among  some  9800  children; 
a  single-stage  data  collection  (which  was  not  planned  for,  but  was 
realized)  would  provide  only  a  (static)  pattern  of  the  relation- 
ships in  reading  motivation.    Neither  a  dynamic  nor  a  static  analysis 
was  developed  in  the  final  report;  the  final  report  is  a  descrip- 
tive account  of  the  structure  of  the  reading  motivation  plan  and 
its  field  activities. 

Curtailed  funding  also  reduced  the  scope  of  the  distribution 
analysis.    The  booksuppl iers  survey,  which  was  collected  along 
with  the  subcontractors  (local  sponsors)  survey,  combined  with  the 
RIF  management  office  survey,  constituted  the  three  major  components 
of  the  RIF  distribution  system  (RIF  headquarters,  sponsors,  and 
booksuppl iers) .    The  booksuppl iers  survey  was  deleted  from  the 
final  report;  the  RIF  headquarters  survey  and  the  sponsors'  surveys 
are  described  in  the  final  report. 

Ongoing  and  Planned  Evaluation  Studies: 

The  Basic  Skills  Improvement  Program  plans  a  continuous  evalua- 
tion study  throughout  its  four  years  of  authorized  legislation. 
During  the  first  year  the  BSIP  in  cooperation  with  the  Office  of 
Planning  and  Evaluation  has  awarded  a  contract  to  perform,  the 
following: 

!•    Develop  a  description  model  of  Part  A  projects 
which  include  in-school,  out-of-school  and 
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-parent  participation  programs.    Data  gathered 
will  be  analyzed  to  determine  whether  or  not 
the  Basic  Skills  Program  is  meeting  legislated 
goals. 

2.  Develop  a  predictive  model  of  success  and  plan 
to  apply  it  to  about  25  Part  A  projects.  Data 
gathered  under  this  model  will  be  analyzed  to 
determine  which  components  of  a  project  contri- 
bute to  project  success. 

3.  Field  visiti seven  selected  Part  B,  State  Basic 
Skills  Projects  as  representative  case  studies. 

In  addition,  the  BSIP  has,  arranged  through  a  contract  to  have 
agencywide  materials  (basic  skills  products)  evaluated  for  their 
marketability  by  a  select  group  of  educators  and  publishers.  Those, 
materials  that  are  judged  of  high  quality  will  be  disseminated 
nationally  through  publishing  houses.    This  is  also  a  planned  four- 
year  effort. 

Sources  of  Evaluation  Data: 

1 .  Evaluation  of  School-Based  Right -to-Read  Sites,  Contem- 
porary Research,  Inc.,  Los  Angeles,  CA.,  October  1973. 

2.  Evaluation  of  Sampled  Community-Based  Right-to-Read 
Projects;  Pacific  Training  and  Technical  Assistance  Copporati on , 
Berkeley,  Ca.,  September  1974. 

3.  Assessment  of  the  State  Agency  Component  of  Ri ght-to-Read, 
Applied  Management  Sciences,  Silver  Spring,  MD.,  June^l976. 

4.  Final  Report,  Evaluation  of  the  Right-to-Read  Special 
Emphasis  Projects,  General  Research  Corporation,  McLean,  VA., 
July  1980. 

5.  Final  Report,  An  Evaluation  of  the  Right-to-Read 
Inexpensive  Book  Distribution  Program,  General  Research  Corporation, 
McLean,  VA.,  October  19B0. 
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For  further  information  about  program  operations, 

Contact:    Shi rley  Jackson 
(202)  245-8537 

For  further  information  about  studies  of  program  effectiveness, 

Contact:    Edward  Rattner  ' 
*(202)  245-8877 


>  \ 
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Expiration  Date: 
June  .30.  1983  ' 


Year:  Authorization:         Appropriation:         '  / 

/  1/    ^  9.100.000  / 

^^'^  f/  ■'$  8.400.000 

-0-- 


'   ANNUAL  EVALUATTON  REPORT  ON  EDUCATION  PROGRAMS' 

I 

Program  Names:  ^  * 

National  Diffusion  Program 
Le'^ilslation:  • 

Title  III  of  the  Elementary 'and  Secondary  Act 
of    965.  as  amended  by  P.L.  95-561.  Section  303 
2nd  the  General  Education  Provisions  Act.  Section  422(a). 

Funding  History 

15^^            T  -u- 

7/  ,                       '  10.000.000 

llll            7/  ■  10.000.000 

979    '        Hi  14.000;000 

i  ,  .. 

-  12.350.000 

Program  Goals  and  Objectij^s: 

■    I„e  general  P-POse\f  Title  HI  -  SpecUl^^ 
special  projects:    (1)  to  ^''P',':'™"' ""J 

under  various  authorities  witn  ^974  upjer  the  authority 

?54!"tJe  ;rcL;^,r  iel.  Testin,  Pro,ra,  .n.er  tj.-operat.e 
:'.tre-tSeVai;o;5      j/sfoJ_Krs  l^au^ 

III  received  $8.4  million.    ^.^^^^J'^f.pL   93.380  without  a  separate 
•  -  authority  of  the  Special  P^^Jf^J-J^J^J. °J,J-^-p\\e 

authorizaton.  No  furids  were  appr.oppriated  tor  , 
Sftwork  in  1976  while  the  Packaging  activity  was  funded  at  $1.4 


million. 


I! 


^°;5  ^^rL^:?^n:^?i^?:s1•on'N;t^^^:a:'^Le^"?^^^^^  . 

1977  and  1978.  the  National  "^e  General  Education 

?rUf;,^SficJ;^Se°i?5Sn«^(a^;^:i?.'irseJa"?a5e^.t.or,»^ 

level'.  ^  • 

3/    ,„  1979.  this  Pro9r.|...s  rena^d  th|Kational  Dif^ 
■    ■'3=03'rn7f.l'Gerr^l'E5;c»P?;vrs^'o'ns'lJt!  Section  4,42(a,  with  no 

separate  authorization  level.  '       _  •  .- 
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priorities;  and  (4J  to  disseminate  information  to  State  and  local  education 
agencies.    To  fulfill  this  purpose,-  the  Secretary  is  authorized  to  make 
grants  and  contracts  with  ptiblic  and  prfvate  agencies,  prganizations , 
associations.  Institutions,  arfd  with  in/tividuals. 

This  program  is,  also  under  the  authority  of  the  General  Education 
Provisions  Act,  Section  422(a).    One  purpose  of  Section  422(a)  of  the 
General /Education  Provisions  Act  fulfilled  by  this  program  is:    to  prepare 
and  dissemifi|te  to  States  and  school  districts  information  concerning 
education  pAograms.    To  carry  out  this  and  other  purposes  of  the  Act,  the 
Secretary  i s/ authorized  to  make  contracts  with  State  and  local  education 
agencies  and  institutions,  and  to  the  general  public. 

.   A  variety  of  activities  are  authorized  by  Title  III  -  Special  Projects- 
some  are  .legislatively  mandated  programs,  and  some  are  discretionary  projects 
n-IS^'T^n®  established  by  the  Secretary  under  Section  303.    The  National 
Diffusion  Sinogram  falls  into  the  second  category.    Its  purpose  is  to  improve 
the  quality  of  education  by  promoting  the  widespread  dissemination  and  use 
ot  exemplary  education  practices  and  projects  which  have  been  certified  as 
^Udon  ^®  ^        Education  Department's  Joint  Dissemination  Review  Panel 
(JDRP),  a  panel  that  reviews  individual  claims  of  effectiveness  of 
educational  materials,  practices,  and  projects  prior  to  endorsement  for 
nationwide  dissemination. 

The  major  objectives  of  %he  program  aVe: 

(1)  to  disseminate"  exemplary  (i.e.,  JDRP  approved)  educational 
practices  and  projects  to  interested  school  districts  and  to  assist 
education  agencies  in  implementing  the  exemplary  practices  through  the 
provision  of  material s,  personnel  training,  and  other  supportive  services; 

(2)  to  study  alternative  dissemination  procedures  and  techniques  in 
order  to  improve  the.jyay  in  which  school  districts  learn  about  and 
Implement  exemplary  projects;  and 

(3)  to  provide  training  and  assistance  in  dissemination  skills  to 
funded  project  disseminators  to  enable  them  to  encourage  and  assist 
interested  school  districts  in  the  selection  and  implementation  of  an 
appropriate  exemplary  practice  or  project. 

Program  Operations: 

Three  complementary  activities  are  funded  by  the  program  to  accomp- 
lish its  major  objectives  and  to  contribute  to  the  goal  of  encouraging 
the  dissemination  and' implementation  of  exemplary  practices:  dissemi- 
nation activities;  technical  assistance  for  funded  dissemination  agents; 
and  evaluations  and  studies  of  the  dissemination,  project  implementation,' 
and  the  school  improvement  process. 
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-1-r/th'^'dissemination  compt/nent  of  the  program  has  two  purposes  to 
makeScators  aware  of  exemplary  projects,  and  to  provide  personal 
a«Sce  in  thrselect  implementation  of  such  Proje'cts  in  new 

rnmmnrriHps     These  PurposJs  are  accomplished  primarily  thrciugh  the  ; 
S^HonlJ  n  ffusio^NS^kl  NONh  a  national  delivery  system  designed^to 

ar»  also  funded  as  dlssemltiation  agents  to  make  ^'^^""IJJ'f J"^ 
States  aware  of  alternative  exemplary  approaches  and  tV  he  p  '""rested 
d'ftM.ts.1dent1f,.and  ^^^l^f^^,^  ^  0"^  ^;^™, nates 

r?lTe";:r?i:n';?fhLrprorecrs"a'p;;'ov'erh;  thl  Oomt  n,ssem,nat,on  . 
Review  Panel . 

-~In  addition  to  funding  Oevel operAOemonstrator  (J^)  ^^in  ^ 

F;,rilitator  fSFl  projects,  the  NDN  assists  DDs  and  SFs  in  acquiring  ski  i  i  s 
and  d  ve  opi  q  materials  to  better  enable  them  to  engage       ^issemin  on 
activities.    Through  competitive  procurement  procedures,  ^  contract  has 
been  awarded  to  produce  materials  (e.g.,  catalogs  ^^/'^^'"PV^^y  P^f tSnsP 
'f"ms?:^?pTand  handbooks)  and  to  provide  training  .^^f^.f /"".^^ 
individuals  managing  and  conducting  dissemination  activities. 

The  third  type  of  ^ictivity  supported  with  Program  funds  includes 
d,sse:rnat;on-re   ted  evaluation       |-J':-,J\-J^  esTS:  '  xa'^lne 

;^;^rrci,'v^?refa:rarprcrs"of^rhrdrs^sf.in^  'StrSJiSr- 

and  school  improvement  processes  to  learn  from,  improve  upon,  and  proviae 
alternatives  to  current  Program  strategies. 

Program  Scope: 

Appropriations  for  the  NDN  have  ranged  from  $9  1  -jl^j^f  j/^JJ^f  ^ 
to  $14  million  in  1979  to  $8.75  million  in  1981.    The  FY  81  funds  were 
used  for  the  following  activities'. 

Tn  PV  iQfil    85  Pxemolarv  Devel oper  Demonstrator  projects  were  funded. 
Facil    a    r    r  jects  weT     ujpo  ted  in  50  States,  the  District  of  Colun,bia, 
^e     rq     I    aids  and  Puerto  Rico.    One  technical  ^^^^ J^^^^^.^^^J^^n 
w-con^nued  to  provide  mate 

?rsJ:5?2riiU?;teS^?nV?^J9V: fe^ontfnued:  Study  of  How  S  h  i 
Districts  Use  Evaluation  for  School  Improvement  and  A  Study  or  ui ssemi 
nation  Efforts  Supporting  SchoQl  Improvement.' 
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FY  81  RESOURCE  ALLOCATIOfi 


ACTIVIT^Y 

 T 


AWARDS 


2. 


National  Diffusion 
Network 

/ 

State  Facil itators 
Devel ope r-Demonstra tors 
Technical  Assistance 


55  4/ 
85  5/ 


3.    Evaluation  and  Studies 


AVERAGE  AWARD 


$  69,000^ 
49,310 
NA 


A  total  of  85  projects  are  being  disseminated  by  the  NDN.\  These 
projects  are  distributed  among  the  following  categories:  \ 


Types  of  Project 

Reading/Language  Arts/Math/Writing 

Gifted  and  Talented/Health/Physical  i 

Education/Special  Interests 
Special  Education 

Lvi  ronmental  Educat i  on/Sci en ce/ Social  Science 
Career/Vocational  Education  ' 
Early  Childhood/Parlent  Involvement 
Preservi ce/Inservi 
Bilingual/Migrant 
Adult  Education 

Al  ternati  ve  ^School  s/Programs  J' 
Art s/Communi  cation/Technol ogy 
Organizati on/Admini stration 


Percent  of  P^rojects 


29 

12 
13 
12 
11 
8 
6 
2 
2 
2 
2 

 1 

TOD" 


NA 


_4/    Serving  50  states,  the  District  of  Columbia,  Puerto  Rico,  and  the 
Virgin  Islands. 

\/    Twenty-one  Follow  Thi'ough  projects  are  disseminated  via  NDN  but  {are 
not  funded  by  this  program.    Thus,  the  total  number  of  projects 
being  disseminated  via  the  NDN  is  10&. 
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Program  Effectiveness  and  Progress: 


Earlier -studies  as  well  as  recent  evidence  indicate  that  the  National 
Diffusion  Program  has  been  successful  in  causing  many  school  districts  to 
attempt  implementation  of  exemplary  education  practices  and  that  there  is 
substantial  educator  interest  in  the  types  of  services  being  provided  by 
the  Program.    The  demand  for  NDN  services  continues  to  be  great,  and  over 
8,700  local  sites  are  estimated  to  have  initiated  implementation  of  NDN's 
exemplary  projects  in  1981.    Many  of  these  are  reasonably  faithful 
implementations  of  the  original  ^projects ,  although  some  adaptation  to  local 
conditions  have  typically  been  necessary.    From  year  to  year  an  increasing 
number  of  Developer  Demonstrators  have  been  collecting  impact  data  at 
adoption  sites.    There  is  considerable  evidence  that  such  adoptions  have 
resulted  in  improved  student  learning  in  new  communities.  .  In. addition , 
most  participating  teachers  report  increased  student  achievement  as  a  major 
benefit  of  implementing  an  NDN  project.    There  appears  to  De  considerable 
satisfaction  with  the  adopted  projects  and  with  the  services  provided  by 
the  NDN.    Finally,  managers  of  other  ED  supported  programs  report  substantial 
benefit  from  their  association  or  partnership  with  the  NDN.    Each  of 
these  issues  is  discussed  in  greater  detail  in  the  following  paragraphs. 

Spread  of  Exemplary  Projects: 

Based  upon  figures  compiled  from  funded  NDN  projects  it  is  estimated 
that  8,726  schools  have  adopted  and  are  implementing  exemplary  projects. 
More  than  87,000  educators  have  received  training  to  implement  NDN  projects 
and  approximately  two  and  one-half  mil  1  ion  students  have  been  served  by 
the  projects  adopted  in  new  sites. 

Fidelity  of  Project  Implementation: 

The  earlier  NDN  evaluation  (Emrick,  1977)  reported  that  projects' 
being  implemented  via  the  NDN  were  reasonably  faithful  to  developer 
specifications.    Simi larly ,  interim  results  from  a  current  study  (Crandal  1 , 
1980)  have  shown  that  NDN  project  adopters  are  implementing  the  new 
practices  with  considerable  fidelity. 

User  Satisfaction: 

Results  from  studies  conducted  over  the  last  four  years  (Emrick, 
1^77;  Stearns,  1977;  Campeau,  1978;  and  Crandal 1,  1980)  indicate  that 
user  satisfaction  with  the  services  and  materials  provided  by  the  NDN  and 
with  the  projects  adopted  continue  to  be  high.    In  addition,  the  most 
recent  study  of  NDN  (Crandall,  1980)  indicates  that  teachers  in  schools 
implementing  NDN  project  report  some  kind  of  student  benefit  the 
majority  report  improved  levels  of  student  achievement. 
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Effectiveness: 


For  some  time  NDN  participants  and  program  managers  have  agreed 
that  the  educational  outcomes  of  projects  impl eitiented  through  tl^^e  efforts 
of  this  Program  is  an  area  that  needs  to  be  examined.  Accordingly, 
evaluation  activities  have  received  increasing  emphasis  in  the  NDN.  A 
formative  evaluation  system  was  implemented  in  1981  to  providing  NDN 
participants  with  resources  and  procedures  to  assess  their  dissemination 
and  assistance  rendering  activities.    The  development  of  a  project  implemen 
tation  evaluation  guidebook  is  planned  to  aid  NDN  participants  and  adopting 
sites  io  assessing  project  implementation  activities.    In  addition  to 
these  activities  NDN  participants  are  now  continuing  to  collect  data 
from  adopters  of  NDN  pro.^rams. 

Influence  on  other  ED  Supported  School  Improvement  Efforts:  . 

Program  strategies  and  activities  have  continued  to  evolve  and  improve 
over  the  life  of  this  program  due  to  results  of  specific  evaluations  and 
experiences  with  other  ED-supported  programs.    At  the  same  time  other  ED 
programs  have  benefitted  from  their  association  with  the  NDN.    In  particula 
recent  reports  (Shive,  1980  and  McDonnell  and  McLaughlin  1980)  have 
underscored  the  benefits  experienced  by  the  Follow  Through  and  ESEA  IV-C 
programs.    In  the  case  of  the  Follow  Through  program,  the  NDN  has 
'Significantly  influenced  the  Follow  Through  Resource  Centers.  Centers 
have  modeled  themselves  after  NDN  Developers/Demonstrators,  and  use  the 
NDN  as  the  principal  means  of  access  to  adopter  districts.    Moreover,  the 
greater  the  Resources  Centers  involvement  with  the  NDN,  the  greater  their 
progress  in  carrying  out  expanded  demonstration  activities  (Shive,  1980). 

Similarly,  an  effective  partnership  between  ESEA  rV-C  and  the  NDN 
has  been  noted  in  a  recent  study.    More  specifically,  state  and  local  IV-C 
staff  saw  the  services  of  the  NDN  state  facil itator  .as  a  critical  element 
in  IV-C  program  effectiveness.    State  facilitators  were  able  to  explain 
local  needs  or  problems,  suggest  relevant  projects,  assist  in  preparing 
IV-C  adoption  proposals  and  provide  impl ecnentation  assistance.    This  role 
was  found  to  be  one  that  even  the  best-intentioned  or  best  staffed  SEA 
can  rarely  fulfill  because  of  its  concomitant  monitoring  responsibilities, 
geographic  distance,  and  staff  workload  (McDonnell  and  McLaughlin,  1980). 

Ongoing  and  Planned  Evaluation  Studies: 

Study  of  Dissemination  Efforts  Supporting  School  Improvement..  (0) 

The  purpose  of  this  study  is  to  examine  the  process  of  school 
improvement  and  the  dissemination  strategies  at  the  Federal,  State  and 
local  levels  in  order  to  determine  what  effects  federal  and  State 
dissemination  activities  play  in  the  process  and  to  determine  ways  in 
which  dessemination  or  school  improvement  activities  should  be  conducted 
in  the  future.    The  study  is  being  conducted  by  the  NETWORK  of  Andover, 

Macr-»/*kiicr>*'*-'-  To.     A-t*-  4.U^<>  f  ^  \   1  ^  J     ~  •  Mfi 
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Policy"  study  of  Resource  Centers  for  the  Division  of  Follow  Through 
Proqrams",  which  was  used  to  determine. future  funding  and  operational 
policies  regarding  Follow  Through's  Resource  Centers'  (2)  developed  and 
distributed' a  formative  evaluation  guidebook  for  use  by  NDN  funded 
disseminators  and  trained  all  NDN  grantees  in  its  use;  and  (3)  produced  a 
report  entitled,  "Preliminary  Description  of  Selected  Dissemination 
Activities  in  the  Education  Division  of  DHEW",  which  was'used  to  provide 
data  to  aid  the  work  of  the  Education  Department's  Transition  Team. 
(Project  Completion  date:    December  1981). 

Study  of  How  School  Districts  Use  Evaluation  for  School  Improvement  (0) 

This  st-jc'y  is  investigating  local  evaluation  efforts  that  have 
successfully  used  evaluation  to  improve  practices,  determine  the  conditions 
that  fostemhe  use  of  evaluation,  formulate  a  strategy  for  bringing 
about  more  widespread  improvement  of  local  level  evaluation  practices  and 
.  recommend  what  steps  or  activities  ED  should  consider  to  address  this 
goal.  (Project  completion  date:    September  1982). 

Design  of  a. System  for  Assessing  Project  Implementation.  (P) 

The  purpose  of  this  effort  is  to  develop  an  implementation  assessment 
resource  guidebook  and  to  design  a  system  or  strategies  to  foster  its  use. 
This  two-year  effort  will  develop,  pilot-test,  revise  and  disseminate  an 
implementation  assessment  guidebook  to  local  education  agencies  and  project 
disseminators  participating  in  the  National  Diffusion  Network.    The  outcome 
will  be  to  provide  local  project  implementors  and  project  disseminators 
with  a  structure  and  accompanying  procedures  for  obtaining  information 
useful  for'infUiencing  decisions  and  corrective  actions  needed  to  improve 
educational  practices,  and  to  determine  what  the  Federal  role  should  be 
in  fostering  the  use  of  local  implementation  evaluation.  (Expected 
project  initiation  date:    December,  1983) 
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Source  of  Evaluation  Data; 
Current 

Crandall,  O.P.,  Thompson,  C.L.,  and  Taylor,  J.A.,  The  National  Diffusion 
Network:    A  Special  Report.    Andover,  MA:    The  NETWORK,  Inc., 
November,  \9S(). 

Hearings  from  the  Subcommittee  on  Appropriation,  House  of  Representatives, 
97th  Congress,  First  Session,  Part  6.    Department  of  Education,  ^ 
pp.  909-954. 

McDonnell,  L.M.,  and  McLaughlin,  M.W.,  Program  Consolidation  and  the 

State  Role  in  ESEA-T4t^-e-4V.    Santa  Monica,  CA:     Fhe  Kand  Corporation, 
April ,  1980. 

Shive,  G.  et  al.,    A  Policy  Study  of  Resource  Centers  for  the  Division  of 
Follow  Through,  Andover,  MA:    The  NhlWORK,  Inc.  lyao. 

Other 

Berman,  P.,  and  M.W.  McLaughlin,  et  al..  Federal  Program  Supporting 

Educational  Change.    Volume  1-7,  Santa  Monica,  CA:    The  Rand  Corpora- 
tion, 1975,  and  iy77. 

Campeau,  P.L.,  Packaging  as  a  Strategy  for  Impro.vlng  the  Process  of 
Diffusing  Educational  Projects.  '  Paper  presented  at  the  annual 
meeting' of  the  American  Education  Research  Association,  New  York 
City,  April  4-8,  197.7. 

Camoeau,  P.L.  et  al..  Final  Report:  Fvaluation  of  Project  Information 
l»ackage  Dissemination  and  Implementation.  Palo  Alto,  UA:  American 
Institutes  for  Research,  January  1979. 

V 

Emrick,  J. A.,  Evaluation  of  the  National  Diffusion  Network,  Vols.  1 
and  2,  Menlo  Park,  CA:    Stanford  Research  Institute,  1977. 

Foat,  CM.,  Selecting  Exemplary  Compensatory  Education  Projects  for 
Dissemination  via  Project  Information  Packages,    Technical  Report 
UR-242,  Mountain  View,  CA:    RMC  Research  Corporation,  1974. 

Harris,  S.t.,  et  at..  Preparing  for  Dissemination:  A  Study  of  Technical 
Assistance  for  Developer-Demonstrator  Project  in  the  NDN,  Andover,  MA 
The  NETWORK,  Inc. ,  ly/y. 

Horst,  D.P.,  et  al..  An  Evaluation  of  Project  Information  Packages  as 
Used  for  the  Diffusion  of  Bilingual  Projects.    Mountain  View,  CA: 
•  RMC  Research  Corporation,  1980. 
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Hoset,  O.P.,  A.M.  Piestrup.  CM.  Foat,  and  J.L.  Binkley.  Evaluation 
Recommendations  for  Revisions.    Mountain  View,  CA:    RMC  Research 
Corporation,  ly/b.  ''  ^         '  . 

Kennedy,  M.M.,  Aplinq,  R.,  and  Neumann,  W.F.,  The  Role  of  Evaluation  and  . 
Test  Information  in  Public  Schools]    Cambridge,  MA:    Huron  Institute, 
August,  1980. 

Kennedy,  M.M.,  Neumann,  W.F.,  and  Apling,  R..  The  Role  of  Evaluation  and 
Testing  Information  in  Title  I  Programs.    Cambridge,  MA:  Huron 
Institute,  September  lyau.  " 

Norwood,  C.H.,  Evaluation  of  Field. Test  of  Project  Information  Packages 
Volame  irTechnical  Report.    Menio  Park,  CA:    Stanford  Kesearch 
Institute,  1^//. 

Piestrup,  A.M..  Design  Considerations  ^°^P^^kaqing  Effective  Approaches 
in  Compensatory  Education,    lechnical  Report  UR-Z4,l,  Mountain,  view,  CA 
RMC  Research  Corporation,  1974. 

Stearns,  M.S.,  Evaluation  of  the  Field  Test  of  Pro.iect  Information 
Packages:    Volume  I-Summary  Report.    Menlo  Park,  CA:  Stanford 
Research  Institute,  ly//.  ^ 

Stearns,  M.S.,  Evaluation  of  the  Field  Test  of  Project  Information 
Packages:    Volume  I-Viability  ot  Packaging.    Menlo  Park,  CA: 
Stanforji  Research  Corporation,  19-7b. 

Tallmadgp,  G-.K.,  The  Devel  opment -of  Project  Inf  ormati  on^Packages  for 
Effective  Approaches  in  Compensatory  bducati on.  Technical  Keport 
UR-254,  Mountain  View,  California:    RMC  Kesearch  Corporation,  1974. 


For  further  information  about  program  operations. 

Contact:    Lee  Wickline 

(202)  653-7000 

For  further  information  about  studies. 

Contact:    Ann  Weinheimer 
(202)  245-8857 
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ANNUAL  EVALUATION  REPORTS  ON  EDUCATION  PROGRAMS 


Program  Name: 


Cities  in  Schools  Program 


Leflislation: 


Expiration  Date: 


Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act, 
1978  Amendments,  Title  III,  Part  A, 
Section  303. 


Indefinite 


FUNDING  HISTORY: 


YEAR 


AUTHORIZATION 


APPROPRIATION 


1978 
1979 
1980 
1981 


$2,336,853 
2,185,500 
2,850,000 
2,745,000 


$  2,336,853 
2,185,500 
2,850,000 
2,745,000 


Program  Goals  and  Objectives: 

The  purpose  of  this  program  is  to  make  grants  to  fund  projects  in  urban 
areas  to  demonstrate  the  co-ordination  of  the  delivery  of  human  services  to 
students  and  their  families  as  a  strategy  for  removing  the  barriers  to  high 
school  graduation.  In  order  to  make  human  services  more  accessible  to  the 
total  urban  community  and  thereby  improve  the  quality  of  life  and  opportuni- 
ties for  the  constitutents,  this  program  utilizes  schoo\  faci 1 ities-  for  the 
integrated  delivery  of  these  human  services. 

Program  Operations : 

Through  Fiscal  Year  1980,  the  program  has  made  discretionary  awards  thro^ 
ugh  a  multi-contractual  arrangement  among  cities,  public  agencies,  and  non- 
profit organizations.  The  1981  awards  are  in  the  form  of  grants,  selected 
through  competition.  The  only  exception  to  this  competitive  grant  process 
will  be  the  sole  source  contract  for  the  "Baltimore  Blueprint"  project. 
Federal  involvement  in  any  project  is  limited  to  four  years. 

Projects  receive  multiple   funding  from  Federal    and  local  governments' 
w  and  the   private   sector,   and  only   projects   from  cities  with   a  population 
greater  than  100,000  are  eligible.    Any  city  is  eligible  for  funding,  if  it: 


can  document  private  sector  investment  of  at  least  $75,000. 

can  document  that  50  percent  of  the  students  to  be  served 
are  from  families  with  taxable  incomes  that  do  not  exceed 
the  low  income  classification  of  families  set  costs  in  the 
"Curent  Population  Report,"  Bureau  of  the  Census. 

--  can  document  local  public  investment  of  at  least  $50,000. 
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can  document  int<feragency  cooperation  among  at  least  three 
separate  organizations,  such  as  a  local  education  agency, 
a  city  -government,  a  community-based  orv^anization,  or  a 
private  rronprofit  organization. 

Program  Scope: 

The  prototype  projects  in  Atlanta,  Indianapolis,  and  New  York  will  be 
continued  at  a  reduced  level  as  they  are  being  phased  out.  Houston  is  re- 
ceiving a  smaller  grant  in  1981,  with  offsetting  increased  local  funds 
being  used  to  continue  the  project  at  the  1980  level  with  Federal  support 
are  projects  in  Washington  have  been  selected  in  1981,  on  a  competitive 
basis.  The  "Baltimore  Blueprint"  project,  which  began  in  Fiscal  Year  1979, 
excludes  funding*  from  four  levels  of  government  (Federal,  State,  County  and 
local)  as  well  as  the  private  sector. 

Pfogr^TTTfTecti veness  and  Progress: 

A  National  Evaluation  of  the  Cities  in  school  s,  Program  was  conducted  by 
the  AtDerican '  Institutes  for-'Rese^rch  for  the  National  Institute  of  Education, 
U.Si  Department  of  Education. 

/  , 
--^     NIE  Evaluation  Expenditures:    FY  77  $464,000 

FY  78' 

FY  79  250,000 
FY  80  220,000 

Finding  reported  in  the  AIR  evaluation  include: 

At  its  best,  the  student's  relationship  with  the 'program 
caseworker  was  a  close  confidential,  supportive  one,  often 
the  only  such-  relationship  with  an  adult. 

Even  when  the  relationships,  were  more  superficial,  the 
small  caseload  and  caseworker's  location  in  the  school- 
facilitated  knowledge  of  the  student  that  very  few  teac- 
hers could  match  and  an  availability  to  help  that  cen- 
trally located  service  workers  could  not  match.  . 

Cities  in  Schools  demonstrated  that  the  school  location  and 
daily  presence  can  facilitate  screenings  for  service  needs 
(e.g.,  medical  examinations,  checks  on  basic  welfare  needs) 
that  would  not  have  occurred  otherwise. 

Through  its  programmatic  activities.  Cities  in  Schools  pro- 
vided opportunities  for  social  and  cultural  developmental 
experiences  that  would  not  have  occurred  otherwise.  ^ 

In. terms   of   the   program's   impact,  that   is  the  kinds   of   effects  the 
program  hoped  to  see  --  improved  attendance,  improved  academic  performance 
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and  in  the  Long  run,'  and  improved  chance  to  niake  it  as  an  adult,  "Our  data 
(AIR) 'permit  us  to  say  very  little.  The  pattern  of  improvements  that  was 
observed  at  Tech  ( Indianapol is)  in  1978-79  'occurred  when  the  program  was 
also  being  used,  most  fully,  faithfully  implemented.  To  this  exist,  it  is 
reasonable  to  expect  that  results  on  the  outcome  measures  will  follow  from 
better  program  content. 

"Other  results  are  less  encouraging.  CIS  when  implemented  as  planned 
constituted  an  unusually  intensive  "treatment..." 

"The  data  from  the  Indianapolis  experience  suggest  that  evidence  of 
more  progress  will  be  forthcoming  if  the  input  side  of  CIS  is  improved.  The 
data  from  the  individual  case  histories  suggest  that  the  progress  will  be 
probably  concentrated  among  the  students  who  already  have  the  most  going  for 
them.  It  is  not  all  clear  that  CIS  is  an  answer  for  any  appreciable  number 
of  the  worst-of-the-worst  among  the  nation's  problem  youth." 


The  Cities-in-Schools  Program  disagrees  with  several  of  the  evaluation's 
findi  ^gs.    ,  ^ 

Ongoing  and  Planned  Evaluation  Studies: 

Other  than  the  above,  none.  ^        •  ' 

Sources  of  Evaluation  Data: 

Program  records. 

The  National  Evaluation  of  the  Cities  in  Scho^ols  Program.  American 
Instftute  for  Research*,  Thomas  Jefferson  Street,  N.W.,  Washington,  D.C., 
198K 

For  further  information  about  program  operations. 

Contact:    Norman  Gold 

(202)  245-6271 

For. further  information  about  program  effectiveness, 

'  Contact:    Eugene  Tucker 
(202)  245-8877 
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ANNUAL  EVALUATION  REPORT  ON  EDUCATION  PROGRAMS 


Program  Name: 

Push  for  Excellence  Project  . 

Legislation: 

Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act, 
1978  Amendments,  Title  III,  Part  A, 
•      Section  303(d)(1) 


FUNDING  HISTORY 

YEAR 

AUTHORIZATION 

.   /  1978 

$  445,000 

1979 

1 ,000,000 

1980 

1,000,000 

1981 

,  825,000 

Expiration  Date: 
Inttef  Inite 

APPROPRIATION 
$  4,45,000 

i,obo,ooo 

1,000>Q00 
825,000 


Program  Goals  and  Objectives:  ■ 

'The  purpose  of  this  project  is  to^  bring  about  a  change'  in  attitude 
toward  school  and  educatfbn  (in  urban  areas)  on  the  pert -of  students  This 
Is'done  by  mobilizing  all  .resouces  v<i thin  a  community  in  a  coordinated 
'effort  to  improve  the'  schodJ  environment,  create  vocational  and  a( 
opportunities  for  students  ,Vmoti  vate  achievement,  and  mstill  Pe' 
responsibility.  Program  objectives  include  improving  basic  skills,  in^gj^ov-- 
ng  school  attendance,  decreasing  dropout  rates,  and  reducing  vandaTi  m 
Dhvsical  assaults  by  students  on  each  other  and "  on  faculty.  In  additigf 
The  program  encourages  active  parental  support  of  students'  achievement 
efforts.  - 

Program  Operations: 

This  program  awards  .a  sole-source  grant  to  PusI,  for  Excellence,  Inc. 
Push  works  with  local  education  agencies  to  stimulate  excellence  in  education 
by  coordinating  the  efforts  and  resources  within  a  community  P^f^ents, 
students,  educators,  clergymen,  business  and  the  media.  PjfJ^^^^^f^^^., 
tended  to  serve  as  demonstration  models  for  replication  in  other  major  cities 
th?oSghout  the  nation.  The  program  relies  upon  strong  parenta  and  community 
invo?vement  in  carrying  out  the  program's  objectives.  The  national  office  o 
Push-Excellence  Inc.,  located  in  Chicago  provides  training  and  technical 
assistance,  disseminates  information,  and  administers  the  program. 


ademic 
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Pjf^ogram  Scope:         ^  .      .     ^  • 

s         .  •  *. 

Push-Fxcel  began  late  in  ;December  1975  -as  a  national  movement  to 
stimulate  excellence  in  the  schools,  and  subsequently  received  private 
and  Federal  funds  to  develop  a  general izable  program.  Twenty-One  high 
schools  in  Chicago,  Los  Angeles,  and  Kansas  City  tried  "total  imvol vement". 
Over  a  four-year  period  that  began  during  the  1975-76  school  year,  the 
three  sites  initiated  new  activities,  devised  an  approach  ta_ staff ing,^  and 
articulated  a  set  of  goals  and  objectives. 

In  19/\;     the  Department    of  Health,    Education   apd  Welfare  announced 
plans  for  support -of  three-year  demonstration  of  Push-Excel .    September  1979; 
marke''        start  of  the  first  full  year  of  Federal  funding  for  the  three  pro- 
totyi.    -;tGS  --,  Chicago,  Kansas  City,  and  Los  Angeles..    In  1980  expansion^ 
sites  wf>re   establishing   Denver,    Memphis,    'ChattanoogaV  and'  Buffalo.  The 
national  hecidquarters  was  set  up  in  JChic^go. 

Program  Effectiveness  and  Progress:  •  . 

The  National  Evaluation  of  the  Push-Excel  Project  began  in  February 
1979,  concurrently  with  the  program's  initial  contract. >  The  first  two 
technical  reports  of  the  national  evaluation  cited  the  following  early 
accompl i^hments.  .  *  • 

Local  communities  were  energized  to  tackle  the  problems     ^  ■ 
facing  their  schools.    The  evidenc-e  was  in  the  large  turn- 
outs for  the  program*s  start-up  activities  and  the.re^ 


sources  donated  by  churches,  businesses,  and  individual 
citizens.  .  '  • 

—  Recognition  and  approval  were  high  among  students.  Teachers 
and  parents,  although  they  sa^  no  immediate  good,  se^y 
potenial  in  the  Push-Excel  concept. 

--  New    sites   were   organized   as   planned.     School    and   site  advisory 
ct)uncils  were  established  and  initiated  activities  base'd  on  . 
.  the  schools  and  their  neighborhoods. 

Program  activities,  which    depend  on  voluntary  participa- 
tion engaged  students   and,   less   frequently,  parents  teachers,  and 
community  members.  .  / 

The  report    also    cited    the    following    start-up    problems,    common  to 
most  large-scale  programs  in  their  early  "stages: 

The  guidelines  provided  by  the  national  office  were  insufficient 
for  local  program  development  and  operation.  Ihey  did  not  Jink 
program  activities  to  the  ^expectations  for  prografn  impact. 

Mechanisms   for   identifying  problems  and   adjustments  were  lacking?. 
'         •  Technical  assistance   from  the   national    office  was  virtually  nil. 


8'6. 


--  Roles  were  ambiguous /and  conununi cations  channels  snarled. 
Turnover  among  senior  staff,  locallyaad*  nationally,  was  a 
chronic  problem.  '  ; 

The  concerns, 'hinged  on  the  need.for'a  systematic  approach  to  program 
'  development.  -  ,   .      ^  . 

'     1^     ^    '       '  ^  ' 
Ongoing  and  Planned  Eva-luation  Studies:  \. 

The  National  Evaluation   of  Push-Excel   is  ongoing  and.  is  scheduled  for 
completix>n  in  October  1982.    Three  technical   reports  have  be^en  produced  to 
/date.  - 

Sources  of  Evaluation  Data:  v  = 

—  Program  records.  "     ,  ^ 

The  National  Evaluation  of  the  Push  for  Excellence  Project:  Technical 
Report  3:,  The  Program,  the  School -and  the  Stii'dpnts.  Washington,  "D.C: 
American  Institutes  for  Research,  April  1981. 

For  further  information  ^boul^^-programVoperat-ions,  . 

Contact:    Ndrmand  Gold  ^ 
-C202)  '254^6271'    .  ^ 
\       '     *  .     .      "  ^ 

For  further  information  about  studies  of  program 
effectiveness; 

Contact:    Robert  J.  Maroney 
.  ;  ^  \  ^    (202)  245^8877 

.   y  or       •  * 


Eugene  Tuclfer 
.(202)  245-8877 


ANNUAL  EVALUATION  REPORT  ON  EDUCATION  PROGRAMS 


Program  Name: 


EducaMonal  Improvement,  Resources,  and  Support: 
Local  Educational  "Practice 

Leqi  si ati on : 


Part  C--Improvement  in 


Title  IV,  Part  C  of  the  Elementary  Education  Act 
Act  of  1965,  as  amended  by  P.L.  95-561,  as  extended 
by  the  Education  Consolidation  ancj  Imf^rovefflen-t— Att 
of  1981.  -\ 


Funding  History : 


Year: 

1976 
1977 
1978 
1979 
1980 
1981 
1982 


'Authorization: 

$350,000^100 
Indef i  ni  te 


Expiration  Date: 
September  30,  1983 


Appropriation:  J_/. 

$172,888,000  2/ 
184,521 ,852  ~ 
194,400,000 
197,400,000 
197,400,000 
66,130,000  3/ 
7/ 


Program  Goals  and  Objectives: 

ESEA  Title  IV,  Part  C  is  a  State  formula  grant  program  to  strengthen 
the  quality  of  elementary  and  secondary  education  through  support  of  locally 
initiated  projects  and  activities.    In  particular,,  fumis  are  provided  to 
improve  educati'onal  practices  in  the  following  areas:    (1)  programs  for 
children  with  special  needs  (e-.a*.,  educationally  deprived,  gifted  and 
talented,  and  handicapped),  for  children  who  do  not  complete  secondary 
school,  and  for  children  who  do  not  attend  private  schools;  (2)  the  teaching 


1/ 


Program  was  atlvanced  funded  from  prior  yearl  appropriation.  Funds 
appropriated  in  a  giv^n  year  were  allocated  to  the  States  in  July-  of 
that  year* 

From  1976  t irough' 1 930,  Title  IV-C  program  funds  shown  here  include 
funds  for  Title  V  purposes:    strenghteni ng  state-  and  local  educational 
agencies.    For  each  year,  $51 'million  of  the  total  was  used  for  Title  V 
purposes.    L^  .--  ^ 


y    This  amount  has  been  ^appropriated  (for*  Title  IV-C  purposes  only)  through 
the  1981  rescissions. 

V    This  activity  has  been  incorporated  into  Chapter  2  of  the  Education 
Consol  idatioiLand  IfT)proveiiT&nt  Act  of  1981  and  no  dollar  amount  can  be 
specified,  f 
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of  basic  skills;  (3)  encouraging  the  participation  of  parents  in  the  education 
of  their  children;  (4)  the  diagnosis  of  learning  problems,  and  the  assessment 
of  children's  educational  achievement;  (5)  school  management  and  the  coordina- 
tion of  Federal,  State,  and  local  resources  to  meet  the  individual  needs  of 
every  child  in  a -.school;  (6)  professional  development  programs  for , teachers , 
administrators,  and  other  instructional  personnel;  (7)  pre-kindergarten  and 
family  education  programs  related  to  identifying  potential  barriers  to  learning, 
educating  parents  in  child  development,  home  based  programs,  and  referral 
services;  (8)  use  of  community  resources,  such  as  museums,  businesses,  labor 
organizations,  in  the  educational  process;  and  (9)  compensatory  education 
programs. 

•  ">  •  . 

•  Program  Operations : 

From  the  total"  amount  available  for  Title  IV,  Part  C,  the  Secretary  of_ 
Education  allots  to  each  State  an  amount  proportionate  to  the  number  of  children 
age  5-17  in  the  State,  as  compared  with  the  total  number  of  children  in  all  the 
States.  (The  term  "State"  as  used  here  includes  the  District  of  Columbia  and  the 
Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico.)  Up  to  one  percent  of  the  amount  available  under 
Title  IV,  Part  C,  may  be  reserved  for  Guam,  American  Samoa,  the  Virgin  islands. 
Trust  Territory,  Northern  Mariana  Islands,  for  schools  operated  for  Indian 
children  by  the  Department  of  the  Interior,  and  for  children  in  the  overseas 
dependents  schools.    Prior  to  1980,  up  to  15  percent  of  the  IV-C  funds  received 
for  a  Mscal  year,  or  ttie  amount  allocated  for  these  activities  in  Fiscal  Year 
1973,  whichever  is  greater,  could  be  used  for  the  ESEA,  Title  V-B,  strengthen- 
ing program.    Currently,  funds  are  provided  for  the  V-B  program  through  a 
specific  appropriations  set^-aside.   -This  year,  the  V-B  program,  'Strengthening 
State  Educational  Agency  Management,"    is  being  reported  separately  in  the 
Annual  Evaluation  Report.  ; 

A  State  may  use  up  to  5  percent  of  its  Title  IVB  and  IVC  funds  or 
$225  000,  whichever  is  greater,  to  administer  its  State  plan.  Remaining 
funds  in  Part  C  support  State  discretionary  grants  to  local  school  districts  .. 
for  projects  in  priority  areas  determined  by  the  States  within  the  purposes  of 
the  law.    States  are  directed  to  provide  technical  assistance  to  local  educa-  , 
tibn  agencies  less  able  to  compete  (e.g..  small  districts)  to  assure  their 
participation  on  ah  equitable  basis.    Fifteen  percent  of  the  available  funds 
mus^t  be  used  for  programs  or  projects  directed  to  education  o  handicapped 
ch^ildren.    At  least  50%  of  any  increase  in  a  State's  Part  C  ^HoJ-^^nt  (due  to 
population 'Shifts  or  other  causes)  above  the  amount  alloted  in  FY  1979  must  be 
devoted  to  encouraging  innovation  and  improvement  in  compensatory  educational  ^ 
efforts.     In  FY  1980,  at  least  5%  of  any  increase  in  a  State  s  Part  C  allotment 
above  the  amount  alloted  in  FY  1  979  must  be  devoted  to  the  improvement  of 
school  management  and  the  coordinated  djse  in  schools  of  all  available  resources 

To  receive  a  grant,  a  State  is  required  to  submit,  or  have  on  file  with 
the  Secretary,  a  general  appl icati on, ■ and  a  State  plan  that  describes  the  . 
purposes  for  which  the  funds  will  be  spent.    The  general  application  includes 
assurances  that  the  State  will  use  proper  methods  of  administering  the  Title 
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IV  program  in  such  areas  as  monitoring^  technical  assistance,  coordination, 
dissemination,  and  evaluation.    The  general  application  remains  in  effect, 
for  the  duration  of  the  State  Title  IV,  Part  C,  program. 

The  State  plan  must  include:    any  priorities  in  Part  C  program  purposes 
or  activities  the  State  Education  Agency  intends  to  implement;  the  applica- 
tion review  process  and  criteria  for  funds  distribution;  assurance  that  it 
will  meet  the  requirements  pertaining  to  equitable  participation  of  pupils 
and  teachers  in  private  schools;  a  plan  to  coordinate  Federal  and  State' 
funds  for  preservice  and  inservice  education  of  educational  personnel  in 
the  State,  the  activities  of  the  State  Advisory  Council  to  carry  out  its 
»  advisory,  evaluation,  and  reporting  functions;  staffing  and  administration  • 

of  the  Part  C  program;  and  the  means  by  which  technical  assistance  will  be 
provided  to  LEAs,    The  State  plan  must  be  submitted  co  the  Office  of  the 
Governor  and  the  State  Advisory  Council  and  be  published  and  circulated 
throughout  toe  State  60  days  prior  to  being  submitted  to  the  U.S.  Depart- 
ment of  EduCf?tion  (EO)  in  order  that  comments  on  the  plan  may  be  obtained. 
The  State  plan  need  be  submitted  only  once  every  three  years. 

Prior  to  submitting  a  plan,  an  SEA  is  required  to  appoint  a  State 
Advisory  Council  (SAC)  broddly. representative  of  the  cultural  and  educational 
'resources  of  the  State.    The  SAP  includes:    teachers,  principals,  and  superin- 
tendents employed  by-  LEAs  and  private  schools  in  the  State;  teachers  from 
institutions  of  higher  education;  school  librarians  and  guidance  counselors;- 
education  specialists;  and  parents  and  stu4ents.    The  SAC's  responsibilities 
include  (1)  advising  on  the  preparation  of,  and  policy  matters  arisiaq  in  the 
administration  of,  the  State  plan>  including  the  development  of  criteria  for 
the  distribution  of  funds  and  the  approval  of  applications  from  LEAs;  (2) 
evaluating  all  programs.-and  projects  assisted  under- Title  IV;  (3)  preparing, 
at  least  every  three  years,^  and  submitting  to  ED  through  the  SEA,  a  report  of 
its  activities,  recommendations,  and  evaluations  together  with  such  additional 
comments  as  deemed  appropriate.  -  ^      ,  ^ 

To  receive  a  subgrant,  an  LEA  must  submit  a  general  application,  and 
a  project  application  that  describes  the  purposes  for  which  the  funds  will  be 
spent.    Subject  to  the  availability  of  funds,  an  SEA  may  make  a  commitment 
to  an  LEA  to  fund  a  multi-year  Part  C  project,  but  not  for  more  than  five   '  / 
.  fiscal  years,  excluding  the  period  during  which  the  LEA  received  a  planning 
grant. 

In  applying  for  funds,  LEAs  must  consider  children  and  teachers  in 
nonpublic  schools  in  their  districts  on  the  same  basis  as  children  in  public 
schools.    LEAs  must:  (1)  consult  with  appropriate  representatives  of  the 
children  enrolled  in  the  private  schools  within  its  boundaries  during  all 
phases  of  the  development  and  design  of  project;  (2)  ensure  equitable  partici- 
pation by  children  in  private  schools  who  have  the  same  needs  and  are  in  the 
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,v«--,nHanro  area    OP  aop  or  arade  group  as  public  school  children  partici- 
same,attendance  area,  or  age  0^^^^  p  ^^^^^^  children  that 

iTciUlrTnl        iS^sf  )o?"u"?lc'"hool  chilSren  if  the  ^i^^erenc-  are 
^n'cessary  to  .eet  their  needs;  and  (^)^spend  th.sa.e  average  a.ount^  of  J.  tie 

lllTVf  :ee?iSrtSe%:ryro:jub^c  SVol  childreS  are  different  fro.  the 
costs  of  meeting  the  needs  of  public  school  children. 

SFAs  are  required  to -Incliide  in  their  State  plan  an  assurance  that  . 
nonpub"     Jho^reSui regents  -ill  be  ™et  (or  that  ';f,^,„^f;'^™tft:„',rr  / 

?^hS'ofn?i^iT;^rd^-r:i'o  = Ir 

kz^vTix^i^u.^^"^  fn-fSS-^n^rrsSjb^?  s  p:snc 
^r^^^^^:^^^^^  -  :^^w^TTip^  .he 

SEA  can'defer^ine  whether  the  nonpublic  school  requi re-nents  are  being  met. 

In  monitoring  the  operation  of  Title  IV  in  the  States .  Department  of  Educa- 
tion teams  conduc?  reviews  of  State  administration  of  the  program.  These 
rev  ews Tre  d     g  ed  to  go  beyond  compliance  checks  and  determine  progress  m 
remedying  shortcomings  disclosed  in  prior  reviews.'   The  ^^^edule  for  the  ED 
^evieis  includes  time  for  the  team  members  to  visit  and  observe  LEA  projects 
an'  to  d  scu  s  with  LEA  and  project  personnel  the  nature  and  quality  of 
serv  ces    e  dered  by  the  SEA  under  Title  IV.    One  of  the  goals  in  this  process 
is  to  improve  the  ability  of  SEAs  to  promote  the  adoption  of  successful, 
validated  IV-C  projects. 

Program  Scope:  ?       ,  • 

Of  the  total  1980  appropriation  of  $197.4  million,  approximately  $134 
million  w-asbdeted  as  "pass-through"  funds  to  be  .di  stributed  by  the  State  . 
aaencies  to  local  education  agencies  on  a  competitive  basis. for  the  i980-81 
prog?  m  year    "  e  remaineder.  $63  million,  was  used  for  Program  admi . 
Era?  on  and  Activities  to  strengthen  State  ^  f  ce 

half  of  these  funds  were  used  by  the  States  to  provide  technical  assistance 
ser^'ices  to  local  education  agencies. 

In  the  1980-81  program  year,  more  than  5.500  local  projects  were  funded 
by  the  States  through  competitive  awards  to  local  education  agencies.  1/ 


1/    The  figures  used  in  this  section  are  aggregations  of  data  ^^o^^jl^ 
-     two  sJate  agencies.    Thetwo  non-reporting  States.  New  Jersey  and  Illinois 
account  for  8.1%  of  program  funds,  so  a  significant  portion  of  program 
act?v    y  is  not  accounted  for  in  this  da^a.    It  should  also  be  noted    ^at , 
Since  the  data  were  self-reported  by  the  states,  comparability  and  reli- 
-   ability  of  the  data  cannot  be  guaranteed. 
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Project  paritlcipants  included  8.6  million  students:    8:i  million  (93%) 
public  and  0.6  million  (7%)  private  school  children.    Over  365,000  teachers 
were  irjvolved  in  the  program:    340,073  (93%)  in  public  and  25,629  (7%) 
private  schools. 


in 


In  1980-81,  the  number  of  public  school  students  who  partipated  in  IV-C 
projects,  as  a  percentage  of  total  number  of  enrolled  public  school  students, 
ranged  from    a  low  of  2.1%  in  the  District  of  Columbia  to  7*3.4%  in  Wisconsin." 
The  percentage  of  private  school  students  who  participated  ranged  from  a  low 
of  0.3%  in  Georgia  to  a  high  of  68.8%  in  Utah.    The  number  o^  private  school 
studeilts  as  a  percentage  of  all  students  participating  in  IV-C  projects  ranged 
from  a  low  of  0.1%  in  Oklahoma  and  Georgia  to  a  high  of  24.2%  in  Nebraska. 


A  majo 

the  qenera .   

occurred  as  follows 


rity  of  the  IV-C  (Projects  (approximately  5,500  in  1980-81)  served 
1  student  population,  the  involvement  of  specific  target  populations 
s  follows:^ 


Number  of 

Population  Projects 

Bilingual  Students,  64 

Disadvantaged  Students  226 

Preschool  Students  98 

Gifted  &  Talented  Students  401 

Handicapped  Students  655 

Teachers  in  Service  457 


Amount  of 
Project  Funds 

$2^14,779 
5,498,659 
1,485,960 
8,818,907 
15,783,209 
15,553,563 


Percentage  of 
Total  Project 
Funds 

1.8 

5.0 

1.3 

8.0 
14.3 
14.1 


Program  funds  in  1980-81  were  distributed  among  the  five  types  of 
IV-C  project  grants  as  follows: 

Type,  of  Grants 

PLANNING 
DEVELOPMENTAL 
DEMONSTRATION 
AO OPT I  ON 
MINIGRANT 
TOTAL 

Mean  dollar  amounts  per  type  of  grant  ranged  from  $1,000  "in  Pennsylvania  to 
$42,250  in  Louisiana  for  planning  projects;  from  $5,757  in  Montana  to  $118,333 
in  Ohio  for  developmental  projects;  from  $2,500  in  New  Mexico  to  $103,000  in 
Florida  for  demonstration  projects;  from  $2,078  in  Nebraska  to  $34,310  in 
Texas  for  Adoption  projects;  and  $832  in  Washington  to  $6,008  in  Kentucky 
for  minigrant  projects. 

The  follwing  table  lists  the  various  curriculum  areas  in  which  IV-C  proiect 
funds  were  spent  in  1980-81: 


Number  of 
Projects 

Percentage 
of  Projects 

Total  Amount  ' 
of  Funds 

Percentage 
of  Funds 

117 

2.2 

$  2.7  million 

2.5 

1,832 

33.8 

74.5 

69.9 

243 

4.5 

11.5   .   '  " 

-10.6 

2,204 

40.6 

15:6 

14.7' 

1 ,027 

18.9 

2.4  o 

2.3 

5,423 

100.0 

$106.6  million 

100.0 
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IV-C  PROJECTS  OPERATING  DURING  THE  1980-81  PROGRAM  YEAR 


Curriculum  Area 
Reading 

Instructional  Modes 
Math 

Language  Arts 
Social  Studies 
Guidance  &  Counseling 
Arts/Music 
Dropout  Prevention 
Career  Education 
Science 

Vocational  Education 
Health 
Media 

Physical  Education 
Environmental  Education 
Parent  Education 
Community  Education 
Consumer  Education 
Nutrition 
Other 
Total 


Amount  of 
Total  Funds 

$15,556,744 
14,718,186 
10,809,724 
9,603,655 
6,149,200 
4,726,561 
3,378,046 
3,259,690 
3,250,021 
2,848,783 
2,014,239 
1  ,835,350 
1,748,102 
1  ,690,001 
1,328,785 
1 ,239,469 
848,067 
640,014 
605,1  77 
24,006,946 
nO,256,/'60 


Percentage 
of  Total 
Project 
Funds 

Number 
of 

Projects 

Percentage 
of  Projects 

14.1 

839" 

15.2 

13.3 

658 

12.0 

9.8 

614 

11.2 

8.7 

483 

8.8 

5.6 

307 

5.6 

4.3 

226 

4.1 

3.1  . 

187 

3.4 

3.0 

125 

2.3 

2.9 

204 

3.7 

2.6 

179 

3.3 

1.8 

92 

1.7 

1.7 

99 

1.8'* 

1.6 

113 

2.1 

1.5 

144 

2.6 

1.2 

90 

1.6 

1 .1 

48 

0.9 

0.8 

23 

0.4 

0.6 

35 

0.6 

0.'5 

55 

1.0 

21.8 

980 

17.7 

100. 0 

5,501 

100.0 

Program  Effectiveness  and  Pro'gress 


Title  IV  is  in  its  sixth  year  as  a  consolidated  program.    A  major  study  to 
exam  ne  the  effects  of  the  consolidation  was  completed  by  the  Rand  Corporation 
fn  1980.  and  the  findings  were  reported  in  detail  in  the  1980  Annual  Evaluation 
Report.    Briefly,  the  study  found  that: 

°    Title  -IV  is  a  popular,  well-run  program  that  is  praisfed  by  State  and 
local  program  staff  for  its  flexibility  and  ease  of  administration. 

°    Title  IV  d'id  not  result  in  a  consolidated  management  of  former  categor- 
ical programs. 

°    States  and  local  school  districts  vary  in  the  substance,  management,  and 
quality  of  their  IV-B  and  IV-C  activities. 
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^         ^    Small  IV-B  and  IV-C  grants  can  induce  substantial  improvement 
in  local  practices^. 

Title  IV  participation  of  eligible  non-public  school  students 
is  uneven,  leaving  Federal  requirements  for  equitable  partici- 
pation unmet. 

Title  IV  reached  a  stage  where  it  is  appropriate  for  Federal 
officials  to  concentrate  less  on  compliance  and-more  on  sub- 
stantive program  development. 

As  a  result  of  this  evaluation,  in'October,  1980,  several  recommendations 
for  implementing  the  study's  findings  were  developed.    Little  has  happened 
with  respect  to  these  recommendation,  however,  since  they  were  announced  in 
October  1980  due  to  changes  in  Department  officials  and  new  legislation  which 
Consolidated  IV-C  into  block  grants  to  States. 

Little  definitive  information  on  program  effectiveness  is  available. 
This  is  due  partly  to  the  fact  th-at  the  program  is  such  a  flexible  one,  allowing 
state  and  local  educational  agencies  to  fund  a  wide  variety  of  projects.  Such 
variety  makes  it  difficult  to  establish  and  measure  intended  program  outcomes  on 
a  national  level.    Another  difficulty  is  the  very  limited  resources  available  for 
the  evalution  of  program  effectiveness. 

.   The  Division  of  State  Educational  Assistance,  the  EO  unit  that  administers 
the  IV-C  program,  has,  however,  collected  some  information  from  a  small  number  of 
states  on  program  effectiveness  (Chelemer,  et  al  1981).    This  examination  of 
program  activities  indicated  that  Title  IV-C  funds  have  supported  the  adoption  of 
demonstration  projects  --  approximately  six  adoptions  per  demonstration  project. 
Morever  87%  of  the  projects  continued  at  least  in  part  after  federa'l  funds  were 
terminated,  indicating  that  IV-C  projects  have^worr  local  commitment:    The  report 
concluded  that  the  ESEA  Title  IV-C  program  fuVfilled  its  Congressional  mandate. 
It  supported  a  broad  range  of  .activities  which  sought  to  meet  the  needs  of  special 
populations  as  well  as  the  general  student  population.    The  program  was  highly 
regarded  at  the  State  and  local  levels  because  its  flexibility  permitted  the 
support  of  projects  to  address  evolving  educational  needs  with  the  cumbersome 
reauthorization  process  required  for  legislative  changes. 

Ongoing  and  Planning  Studies 

'  *  None 

Source  of  Evaluation  Data: 
Current: 

Chelemer,  Carol  and  Amanda  Clayburn.  ESEA  Title  IV-C:    A  Program  Profile. 
Report  of  1980-81  program  data  submitted  by  the  states  to  the  Division  of 
State  Educational  Assistance,  U.S.  Department  of  Education,  Washington.  D.C, 
1 981 . 
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McOonnell.  Lorraine  M..  McLaughlin.  Milbrey  W..  et    a1.     Program  Consolidation 
and  the  State  Role  in  ESEA  Title  IV.    Santa  Monica,  California:    The  Kand 
Corporation,  iy»u. 

OHEW    USOE.  OED.    Uses  of  State  Administered  Federal  Education  Funds. '^  Fiscal 
Years  1979  and  1975     HLU  Publication  No.  (01:)  ^^0-4/001.    U^hington,  D.t.. 
T95o: 

other: 

Berman,  P.  and  M.W.  McLauqhlin,  Federal  Programs  Supporting  Educational  Change. 
Santa  Monica,  California:    The  Rand  Corporation,  ly//. 

Elmore,  Richard  F.  and  M.W.  McLaughlin,  ESEA  Title  IV:    Implementation  Issues 
anHesearch  Questions.    Santa  Monica.  California:    me  Rand  Corporation,  19^8. 

ESEA  Title  IV  State  Annual  Reports.  0- 
ESEA  Title  IV  State  Program  Plans. 

For  further  information  about  program  operations. 

Contact:    Allen  King 

(202)  245-2592 

For  further  information  about  studies  of  program  effectiveness. 

Contact:    Janice  Anderson,  (202)  245-8364 

or  Ann  Weinheimer,  (202)  245-8364 
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ANNUAL  EVALUATION  REPORT  ON  EDUCATION  PROGRAMS 


Program  Name 

Strengthening  State  Educational  Agency  Management 
Legislation 

Title  V,  Part  B  of  the  Elementary 
and  Secondary  Education  Act  of  1965, 
as  amended  by  P.L.  95-561,  as  extended 
by  the  Education  Consolidation  and 
Improvement  Act  of  1981 


Expi  ration  Date 
September  30,  1985 


Fundi  ng  hi  story 


Year 

1973 
1974 
1975 
1976 
1977 
1978 
1979 
1980 
1981 
1982 


Provgrams  Goals  and  Objectives 


Authorization 


Appropriation 


$90,000 
90,000 
90,000 
50,850 
50,850 
50,850 
50,850 
50,850 
50,850 


,000  i/ 

,000 

,000 

,000  1/ 

,000 

,000 

,000 

,000  1/ 

,000 


$53,000 
48,000 
48,000 
(50,850 
(50,850 
(50,850 
(50,850 
— 150,850 
42,075 


,000  1/ 

,000 

,000 

.opo)  1/ 

,000) 
,000) 
,000) 
,000) 
,000 

6/ 


ESEA  Title  V,  Part  B  is  a  State  formula  grant  program  to  strengthen  the 
educational  leadership  resources  of  State  educational  agencies  or  to  assist 


1/    Authorization  level  contained  in  Section  501,  ESEA  Title  V,  P.L.  91-230. 

1/    Appropriation  included  $40,850,000  for  State  grants  under  Section  503, 
$10,000,000  for  State  grants  for  ESf<A  V,  Part  C,  and  $2,150,000  for 
Section  505  special  projects. 

1/    Authorisation  established  in  Section  403(al(8)(C)  of  ESEA  Title  IV, 
P.L.  93-380.^ 

1/    Appropriation  for  ESEA  Title  IV,  Part  C  with  set-aside  for  strengthening 
purposes  and  for  succeeding  five  years  authorized  for  this  amount. 

1/    Author^zation/evel  contained  1n  Section  523(b)(1)  of  Title  V,  Part  B, 
August  1979,  P.L.  96-46  amending  95-561. 

^1    The  Title  V-B  program  is  Included  in  a  block  grant  under  Chapter  2  of 
the  Education  Consolidation  and  Improvement  Act  of  1981.    No  individual 
dollar  amount  is  specified  for  V-B  purposes  under  the  block  grant. 
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development  of  currlcular  materials  and  programs. 

State  educational  agencies  have  been  P'-°»"'^„  "jf  "j^^^biecirves 
applying  funds  to  State  Pr;o[lt'«-,J  J'   4  'gt  ef  fh^lLte 

rro^gJ:r%Mr:S"nS^t'rrt^e^  ^rill'^t'esV^l  89t.\o„gress  when 
one  of  the  Congressional  sponsors  stated: 

"This  title  is  designed  to  strengthen  our  decentralized 
15  ?em  of  education n  the  United  States,  and  improve 
State  leadership  and  service  for  elementary  and  ^ 
secondary  education  programs  in  each  of  the  States. 
One  of  the  most  effective  means  of  improving  educa- 
'    t  ona   programs  at  the  elementary  and  secondary  levels 
in  our  nation  is  to  improve  and  ^treagt  en  State 
educational  agencies  that  are  responsible  for  directing 
State  system  of  education." 


Program  Operations 


r  I  v^H'         "K*-  ■  V  -  ■  

Funds  are  authorized  to  be  !PP'-''P""f  """^.^.^f^J  JJVof'fiUe  I-B'stl'tes  ■ 
of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Jf-    Section  524  of  T  ^^^^^ 

J-vUies  .^the  .scape^ 

funds  are  not  appropriated  under  Section  524  of  Iitie  v  u 

Each  s'tatelhich  desires  tp  Participate  shall  submit  to  th^  "th'r^^y^fs""' 

of  Education  a  State  plan  to  be  '"^3"]^^  Ssed.    F^r  each  of  the 

Which  -ts  forth  the  purposes     r  whic   f      ^wjll^be^  ^^.^^^.^^^ 

?^[?rfrtSe%erd!\:f?he"exS;cte'd  benefits  and  accompli  shunts. 
State  educational  agencies  are  the  only  eligible;^grante^^^^ 

.rrfmfrirreirns^bU  UrUt  fupe?^.i"oro?"pjSl ic  elementary  and  secondary 
schools  in  the  State. 

'ihe  program  is  fon<ard  ^'''^f-JX^lllTolVe  ZT^IlT: ^l^y  xTor 
current  fiscal  year  are^^made  available  to  States  on  tne  lui 
obligation  during  the  following  fiscal  year. 
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Final  regulations- for  THle"'V-B  becaitie  effective  in  mid-1.980  and  aae^ 
contained  in  Title  34  of  the^Code  of  Federal  Regulatiolis,  Part  119,  ^ 

Program ^Scope.  .  ^  '^'^^ 

During  the  1 980 -proflram  year,  the  Fifty  States  and  the  District  of 
Columbia,  Puerto^Rico,  ViVgin  Islands.  NortherhrMariana,  American  Samoa, 
Guam  and  Trust  Territory  participated  in  the  ESEA  Title  V,  Part  B 
strengthening  State  Leadership  program.    Funds  were  allocated  to  the 
Fifty  States,  District, of  Columbia,  Puerto  Rico  and. the  insular  areas 
by  a  formula  established  by  authorizing  legislation.    Grants  ranged  in  \ 
size  from  a  high  of  $3,392,680  to,  Cal ifdrnia  to  a  low  of  $12,229  to  ' 
Northern  Mariana  Islands.    A  total  of  524  activities  across  eight 
identified  categories  shown  below  demonstrate  the  scope  of  the  V-B 
program. 

Categories  of  Activities 
1980  Program  Year.  ESEA  Title  V. 

Part  B  .  .  ' 


Category  No.  of  Total  V-B  96  of  V-B  Appropriation 

StatQS  Expenditures   Amount 


General  Admini-  \ 

stration  49  $i5.724.032  29 

Instruction 

Assistance  42  13,955.293  '  26 

Financial  Manage- 
ment 24  .2,235.962  4 

Management  Assi- 
stance to  LEAs  30  6.103.725  11 

Staff  Development  30  2,714,139   ,  "  5 

Planning  and  Evalua- 
tion 37  7,375.689  13 

Communication  and  - 

Dissemination  28  4,008.020  7 

Accreditation  and 

Certification  -  26     '  2.576.228   5 

Totals  \  ^  $54,693,088  1/  W 

1/    Includes  an  estimated  FY  1979  carryover  of  $3,843,088, 

These  V-B  funds"enable  SEAs  to  develop  and  implement  policies  and  programs 
having  statewide  impact  stemming  from  actions  of  State  legislatures,  the 
Congress,  and  the  courts  as  described  below. 
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state  legislatures  have  been  active  in  addressing  basic  school  [inance 
formulas  and  in  demanding  increased  accountability  from  the  schoo.ls  through 
mandating  statewide  testing,  competency  based  graduation  f quirements.  an<J 
other  prescriptive  regulations.    The  decisions  resulting  from  court  suits  .. 
have  impacted  State  educational  agencies  in' areas  of  desegregation  ^. 
handicapped  and  bilingual  rights,  and  other  actions  re.ated  to  equal  accesd^ 
or  other  basic  rights.    Congressional  actions  affecting  State  agencies  have 
primarily  included-sur?«ieys  and  technical  assistance  mandates. 

Increased  involvement  from.the  legislative  and  judicial  branches  of  ^ 
government  have  placed  iflcreasifig  burdens       State  educational  officia  s. 
esoeeielly  in  the  ^reas  of  information  resource  management.    For  example, 
demands  for  more  vocational  educational  data,  surveys  of  handicapped  . 
individuals,  civil  rights  sur/eys.  safe  schools  J^'-^^y??  J^^J^^^^^J^:' ' t,,.,  : 
barriers  si>rveys.  abestos -detection  surveys,  statewide  testing  and  analysis, 
and  identification  and  dissemination  of  su^essful  P'-^'^t^"^„%l^J^  Jlf 
as  responsibilities  requiring  greater  information  processing  cjPf ^  ^les. 
'  Hence,  automated  data  processing, systQjns- and  afluipment  are  continually  m  s 
need  of  upgrading  or  redesigning. 

Program  Effectiveness  and  Progress  ^  ■ 

The  V-B  program  is  intended!  to  address  both  long-range  and  short-range 
•strengthening  needs  of  SEAs.    Although  SEAs  have  similar  overall  missions, 
the  s?ope  and  range' of  functions  being  performed  varyjreatly  ^'"om  State,  . 
S  Sta?e!    some  States  place  heavy  emphasis  on  using  the  funds  as  develop- 
mental capital- for  innovative  programs  while  others  use  the  funds  in 
"•personnel  salaries. 

During  the  past  twelve  months.-  program  reviews  have  Leen  completed  in'  V 
fifteen    Jates.  ^These  reviews  revealed  that  ^trengt  eningjunds  from  t  e 
Federal  program  supplement  those  from  State  sdurces  for  essential  activities. 
?hf following  list  illustrates  the  type  and  nature  of  activities  supported 
with  V-B  funds  for  strengthening  purposes: 

1.  To  develop  major  statements  on  educational  issues  for  the  -  • 
Chief  State  School..  Officer;                '                ■       *  - 

2.  To  onjani?e  and  collect  informat^ion  for  modifying  teacher  • 
certification  standards; 

3.  'to  refine  and  improve  the  State  basic  educational  data  system;  ^ 

4.  To  formulate  policy  and  position  statements  related  to'Vederal 
legislation  as  they  affect  the  State;  ^ 

5.  To  conduct  physical  fitness  and,  hearct  disease  appraisals  of  State  ^ 
agency  .staff; 
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6.     To  coordinate  statewide  needs  assessment  and  establish  goals  for 
adult  education  services; 

1.     To  develop  action  plans  for  assistance  to  urban  school  systems; 

8.  To  conduct  compliance  visitation  programs  in  school  districts  to 
ensure  minimum  standards  being  met; 

9,  To  review  collegiate  programs  of  preservice  education  in  accordance 
with  competency  based  teacher  education  guidelines; 


10.  To  develop  programs  and  provide  consultative  assistance  to  local 
districts  in  music  and  the  performing 'arts; 

11.  To  develop  statewide  tests  for  basic  competency  in  reading; 

12.  To  provide  technical  assistance  to  secondary  schools  in  establishing 
remediation  programs  in  basic  skills; 

13.  To  conduct  a  statewide  evaluation  of  foreign  language  programs 
offered  in  public  and  nonpublic  schoojs; 

14.  To  develop  handbooks  for  use  in  schools  to  achieve  understanding 
of  metric  system  for  students  csnd  pa^er.ts;  and, 

15.  To  prepare  guidelines  for  school  districts  to  improve  parental  involve 
ment  Jn  e'ducation. 


The  purposes  served  by  Title  V-B  transcend  all  programs  Federal  and 
State,  assisting  State  agencies  in  absorbing  the  burdens.^of  Federal  program 
administration  and  coordination  activities  throughout  the  agency. 

Ongoing  and  Planned  Stuxlies 


None 


Source  of  Data 


ESEA  Title  V,  Part  B  State  Annual  Reports 
fSEA  Tifle  V,  Part  B  Stat.e  Program  Pians 
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For  further  information.about  program  operation. 

Contact:    Edwin  Battiste 
4202)  245-2495 

For  further  information  about  studies  of  program  effectiveness. 

Contact:    Janice  Anderson 
(202)  245-8364 


\ 

\ 


\ 
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ANNUAL  EVALUATION  REPORT  ON  EDUCATION  PROGRAMS 


Program  Name  ■  ' 

Emergency  School  Aid  Act  (ESAA  Basic  Grants  Program) 
Legislation 

Title  VI  of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary 
Education  Act  as  amended  by  the  Education 
Amendments  of  1978  (P.L.  95-561),  as  extended 
by  the  Education  Consolidation  Improvement 
Act  of  1981. 


Expiration  Date: 
September  30,  1983 


Funding  History 


ESAA  ~ 

Year 

Authorization: 

1973 

$1  ,000,000,000 

1974 

Total  of 

1975 

$1 ,000,000,000 

1976 

for  FY  74-76 

Quarter 

1977 

Total  of 

1978 

$1  ,000,000,000 

1979 

for  FY  77-79 

1980 

422,250,000 

198 

422,250,000 

1982 

Tootal  ESAA 
Appropriation: 

$228,000,000 
236,000,000 
215,000,000 
245,000,000 
3,000,000 
257,500,000 
300,500,000 
300,000,000 
248,571 ,000 
149,209,000 


Basic  Grant 
Appropriation: 

$134,500,000 
146,900,000 
133,500,000 
137,600,000 

137,600,000 
137,600,000 
137,600,000 
107,800,000 
33,400,000 
1/ 


Program  Goals  and  Objectives: 


In  June  of  1972  the  Emergency  School  Aid  Act  (ESAA)  was  enacted  into 
law  to  provide  financial  assistance:    "(1)  to  meet  the  special  needs 
incident  to  the  elimination  of  minority  group  segregation  and  discrimina- 
tion among  students  and  faculty  in  elementary  and  secondary  schools;  and 
(2)  to  encourage  the  voluntary  elimination,  reduction  or  prevention  of 
minority  group  isolation  in  elementary  and  secondary  schools  with  substan- 
tial proportions  of  minority  group  students."  ^/ 

The  Basic  Grants  Program  is  the  largest  of  the  ESAA  subprograms. 
Basic  Grants  are  available  to  LEAs  for  the  purpose  of  meeting  needs  that 
arise  from  implementing  a  qualifying  desegregation  plan.    An  LEA  may  use 
its  funds  for  any  activity  that  is  designed  to  meet  an  educational  need 
that  arises  from  a  qualifying  plan.    A  qualifying  plan  must  meet  the 
requirements  of  section  606  of  ESAA.    Examples  of  activities  specifically 
authorized  by  ESAA  include  staff  hiring  and  training,  the  development  of 
instructional  materials  and  procedures,  innovative  educational  activities, 
community  relations  activities,  etc. 


1/    The  Title  VI  .program  is  included  in  a  block  grant  under  Chapter  2  of 
the  Education  Consolidation  and  Improvement  Act  of  1981.    No  individual 
dollar  amount  is  specified  for  Title  VI  purposes  under  the  block  grant. 

2/    A  third  purpose,  "to  aid  school  children  in  overcoming  the  educational 
disadvantages  of  minority  group  isolation,"  was  deleted  from  the  Act  in 
the  Education  Amendments  of  1978  (P.L.  95-561). 


Program  Operations: 

The  Basic  Grants  Program  is  a  program  whose  funds  are  apportioned  to 
apport  oned  Jo  States  Recording  to  a  formula  fhat  cons  ders  the  numbers  of 
minority  school-aged  children  in  the  State.    Unused  funds  from  any  State  s 
ap  ortionment  may  be  reapportioned  by  the  Secretary^ei  her  for  other  States 
or  for  special  programs  and  projects  under  section  608(a)  of  ESAA. 

The  Office  for  Civil  Rights  determines  whether  each  LEA  has  a  qualifying 
desegregation  plan  and  meets  other  civil  rights  compliance  standards  specified 
fn  ?he  Act     B     J  Grants  may  be  awarded  to  any  LEA  which:     a        imp  ementmg 
a  required  plan  or  (b)  has  adopted  and  is  implementing,  or  will  adopt  and 
?mpl2ment.  if  assistance  is  made  available  a  npn^required  plan  to  reduce, 
eliminate  or  prevent  minority  group  isolation. 

Annlications  are  made  directly  to  the  Department  of  Education.  Within 
each  Stale   LEAS  are  ffrst  assigned  to  one  of  three  categories,  depending  on 
The  recen";  of  the  desegregation  plan.    Within  each  category,  appi cants  are 
ranked^corSing  to  the  amount  of  reduction  in  minority  group  isolation  after 
the  implementation  of  the  plan. 

A  panel  of  non-federal  readers-reviews  each  appi i cation, to  determine  whi^ 
are  recSmended  for  funding.    This  review  considers  whether  the,  proposal  • 
contlinraJtivities  that  address  educational  needs  arising  from  the  plan; 
?he  qia  i^Jo?  the  proposed  project;  and  whether  the  plan  involves,  to  the 
exteSt  possible,  the  total  educational  resources  of  the  community.    As  a 
result  Sf  the  review  process,  each  application  is  either  recommended  or  not 
:  oLnded'?or?:ndiSg.    Within  a  sEate. -recommended  applications  are  then 
funded  in  order  until  the  State  apportionment  is  exhausted. 

This  oroces's  is  conducted  in  two  cycles  which  allows  unsuccessful 
applic  nL'to^rlvi'eand  resubmit  their  applications  after  the  ntial^ 
iFic  ttiav  aoDlv  for  multi-year  funding  of  Basic  Grants.    The  criteria  tor 
reJli^^^g  aSds  expending  beyond  one  year  are  the  severity  and  duration  of 
need,  the  nature  of  the  proposed  activities. 

Funded  oroiects  are  monitored  by  ESAA  program  officers.    Some  additional 
techn      Is's'^fnce  ?s%vailable  .f  r'om  ^SAA-funded  Non-Prof  it  Organiz^^^^ 
anH  frnm  deseareaati on  centers  funded  under  Title  IV  of  the  Livii  Kignts  hot.. 
Local  S?ofea'reror;?ng  consists  of  financial  reports,  final  reports  and  a 
final  evaluation  report. 

Proc[ram  Scope: 

For  FY  80.  329  ESAA.Basic  awards,  totaling  $160,702  143  were  made, 
all  aooli cants  received  funding  however.    Over  the  past  four  years  the 
an  3PP'^""",™:^  rpceivina  funding  has  declined  from  a  high  of  86% 
?rF?"  7  L     J  in  F?  80     EsJS  f"nd"do  not  reach  all  districts  which 
have  desegregation  plans  resulting  in  a  high  degree  of  reduction  in 
m?Xorny  isolation.    For  example,  sixty  percent  of  the  districts^which 
^    haH  a  relatively  higl^  reduction  in  minority  isolation  prior  to  1974 
never  ^eie^ved  an  ESAA  grant.    Most  of  these  districts  did  not  apply  for 
ESAA  funds. 
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Program  Effectiveness  and  Progress: 


Targeting,    A  study  (Smith,  1978)  of  ESAA  grantees  showed  that  ESAA 
districts  tended  to  be  larger  than  the  national  average,  and  to  have  lower 
State  and  local  per-pupil  expenditures.    More  than  half  of  the  districts 
were  located  in  the  South,  although  southern  ^^istricts  received  comparatively 
smaller  grants  than  the  districts  in  other  areas.    Within  districts,  ESAA 
funds  were  targeted  primarily  on  elementary  schools;  75%  of  all  schools 
receiving  ESAA-funded  services  were  elementary.    ESAA  schools  tended  to 
be  larger  than  the  national  average,  and  to  have  a  higher  than  average 
minority  concentration. 

ESAA  funds  are  intended  to  assist  districts  in  responding  to  their 
desegregation-related  needs.    Several  studies  (Smith,  1978;  Wellisch,  1979) 
have  reported  that  funds  are  not  appropriately  targeted  and  that  most  ESAA 
funds  go  to  districts  that  desegregated  long  ago.    For  example,  of  those 
'    districts  receiving- ESAA  Basic  Grants  in  FY  78,  83%  began  desegregating 
prior  to  1973.    Recognizing  this  difficulty.  Congress  amended  ESAA  in  1978 
to  incorporate  recency  of  desegregation  as  one  of  the  criteria  for  funding. 
Beginning  in  FY  80,  Basic  Grant  awards  were  governed  by  the  new  criteria. 

 Another  diffrcuTty  in  the  appropriate^targ^^^  is  that  the 

State  apportionment  formula  is  based  on  the  number  of  minority  students 
in  a  State,  which  is  not  necessarily  related  to  the  State's  desegregation 
needs.    The  formula  is  unable  to  provide  adequate  funds  for  newly  desegre- 
gating large  urban  school  districts.    This  problem  is  alleviated  somewhat  by 
the  ability  of  the  Secretary  to  reapportion  unused  funds  from  one  State  to 
another,  and  by  the  addition,  in  recent  years,  of  Special  Project  grants, 
which  are  not  subject  to  the  State  apportionment  formula. 

Several  studies  have  found  that  ESAA  funds  are  often  used  for  general 
education  assistance  and  compensatory  education  rather  than  desegregation 
assistance  (Coulson,  1977;  Smith,  1978).    In  FY  80,  for  example  over  85 
percent  of  the  ESAa  Basic  elementary  schools  sponsored  compensatory 
education  services  with  their  ESAA  funds.    Although  the  academic  needs 
of  ESAA  schools  are  not  disputed,  the  studies  questioned  whether  a  program 
for  emernency  school  desegregation  aid  should  be  a  compensatory  education 
program.^  In  the  1978  education  amendments.  Congress  enacted  certain  changes 
in  the  ESA;V  legislation  designed  to  encourage  a  closer  relationship  between 
ESAA-supported  activities  and  the  desegregation  needs  of ^participating 
school  districts.    The  changes  incl ude,  deletion  of  one  of  the  original 
purposes  of  the  law  ("to  aid  school  children  in  overcoming  the  educational 
disadvantages  of  minority  group  isolation")  and  a  revision  of  the  list 
of  authorized  activities  to  decrease  the  emphasis  on  compensatory  education. 
A  future  study  will  examine  the  impact  of  these  legislative  changes  on  the 
type* of  activities  funded  by  ESAA. 
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Although  .ost  ESAA  Basic  F-ds  are  spent  on  general  ^or^co.pensa^^ 
educational  activities,  about  two  thirds  ot  hbAM  ^^^^^^^  ^^^.^^ 

some  human  relations  -^<^t^^^^J";;he  funding  Sf  such  activities  over  the 
FY  78.  reflecting  an  increase      the  ^  "J  ^9  o      ^.^.^^  ^^^^  ^^„^ed.  One 

last  two  years.         ^^Pf  °/,eJroup  re  ai^       and  included  activities 

type  focused  on  ^'"P''?^  "JJ"5^^f°-P  Jove  intergroup  interactions,  and 
designed  to  ease  racial  tensions,  improve  ^ny^   h      ^^^^^^  ^^p^ 

promote  intercultural  awareness  and  ^"J^^^^J^^^J^ation  and  included 
focused  on  problems  associated  ^Jth  minority  is  p^^^^^^ 
activities  designed  to  improve  sef-concept  or  ^^^^^  districts 

or  treat  specific  problems  of  individaltuden^^      ^  ^^.^^ 

that  did  provide  human  ^-^1^^^°"^ ''^Jof  (his  purpose. 
ESAA  grant,  on  the  average,  was  used  tor  tmb  hp 

-    Effectiveness.  .A  1973-76  longitudinal  evaluati^ 
evidence  of  progra'm  impact  ^"                           althou^    no  such  evidence 
year  of  the  study  for  Basic  eementaryschoos.  ay  Emergency 
ias  found  at  the  high  school  l^^^}*  J"        ;epor?ed  higher  achievement 
rrel  f^r  S^^?r:ainrudTn[s^?n^^fA^  ^^o^fin  comparison  to  similar 
student! in^^^^^^  noESAP  funds.      _ 

,r    •     ^QT\•  Pnrehand    1976)  have  reported  a  relation- 
Several  studies  (Grain.  1973,  Forehand.  '^^^      ^  relations 
ship  between  effective    ^AA  programs     dte    re  ece^  ^^^^ 
activities  in  the  school.    A  "recent  study   uo  e  y,  ^^^^^^  ^^^^^^^ 

students  who  received  ESAA-funded  hu^^^^  behavior  and 

improvement  in  Ijeasur^s  of  intergroup  a^^^  desegregation,  principal 

self-concept.    These  included  community  supp  presence  of  human 

and  staff  commitment  to  ^uman  relations  services.,^^^^P^  ^  p^^^^^  p .^^^^^^ 
relations  training  programs  for  start,  ana  u 

SchoomscMine.    The  E^rgency  School  Aid  Act 
encou7SP3-t5-rT*3ra  component  to  JJ^f«|/;,=Psrant  application  for  fiscal 

r^rn/ref  a^rJoIr^c'hrollfsJ'r^cfs Te^S^^tin,  funds  for  such  act1vn,es. 
seventy  eight  districts  received  awards. 

A  recent  descriptive  study  (Cooney    1981)  whic J  gathered  information 
from  fifteen  school  districts  (target  an     on-ta^^^^^^  ^ 
projects  to  reduce  disproportionate  disciplinary 
students  reported  that: 

schools 


.f,.^  f<;AA  nroiects  operated  under  a  central 

i5^„i:rsJrtjr.ril::c^t^^^/s  fd  pr  o.ct  o..e^ 

rar?1c/pa?;2n"Snra«Srstrat1ve  staff,  .,.,ar 
instructional  staff  and  parents. 
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All  of  the  ESAA  projects  provided  direct  services.such  as  individual 
counseling  and  tutoring  to  students  and  offered  support  services  such 
as  individual  counseling  and  tutoring  to  students  and  offered  such 
services  such  as  consultation  and  a  home-school  liaison  to  teachers 


and  parents 
Maintenance  of  Effort: 


n 

ESAA  regulations  have  maintenance  of  effort  assurance  requirements 
App  leant  school  d^'stricts  must  assure:    (1)  that  they  have  n3  Sced'their 
fisca    effort  for  public  education  to  less  than  that  of  a  specified  prior 
are'n  t'?es';  ?h  n^'Lf'^f  ^^^^^^^^-P-^^^.^-r-es  per  pupil  frSm  local    o  °rces 
tllJl  ^^^^  °^  ^  specified  prior  year.    In  fiscal  year  1980 

there  were  no  waivers  of  the  ESAA  maintenance  of  effort  requirement.  " 
Monitoring  of  maintenance  of  effort  requirements  is  included  as  part  of 
the  regular  monitoring  visits  by  ED  staff. 

Ongoing  (0)  and  Planned  (P)  Evaluation  Studies: 

"JSrport?on!'"::"l985"%)"  ""^  system  Davelop^nt 

bv  fJJ'Lh^"'^^  will  describe  the  types  of  human  relations  program  funded 
by  ESAA  and  examine  the  types  of  human  relations  activities  that  are  most 
effective  in  improving  intergroup  relations  within  school. 

"A  Study  of  Parental  Involvement  in  Four  Federal  Education  Programs  " 
under  contract  with  System  Development  Corporation.    Due  1^81.  (0)  ' 

This  study  will  examine  the  types  of  parental  involvement  in  four 
5hS??""/I^^^\^:  Bilingual  Education,  and  Follow  Through).  Later 

phases  of  the  study  will  seek  to  identify  effective  parental  involvement 
projects.  ^  uiYciMciii, 

"Study  of  ESAA-Funded  Activities  and  Establishment  of  a  Management 
Duri"982'°(of  ""'^^'^  ^""^''^^^  "'^^  Applied  Urbanbetics.  Inc. 

This  study  will  analyze  ESAA-funded  activities  to  determine  whether 

changes  in  the  ESAA  legislation  resulting  from  the  Education  Amendments  of 

h„  rcJr^  It       corresponding  changes  in  the  types  of  activities  funded 

/         rcIJ^  ^^"'^^  establish  a  management  information  system  - 

tor  the  ESAA  program. 

"Survey  of  Magnet  Schools."  Due  1982.  (0) 

This  study  will  assess  the  function  of  magnet  schools  in  dealing 
with  urban  educational  problems  of  magnet  schools,  the  resulting  changes 
in  community  attitudes,  the  impact  on  desegregation,  and  increments  in 
the  quality  of  education. 
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Sources  of  Evaluation  Data: 

1.  Acland.  H.    -secondary  Ana1ysi«;  of  the  Emergency  School  Assistance  Program. 
Santa  Monica  California: Rand  Corporation,  1975. 

2.  Better  Criteria  Needed  for  Awarding  Grants  fo'"  School  Desegregation.  " 
Washington,  D.I.:    General  Accounting  Office,  1978. 

3  coonev  S.  Study  of  ESAA  Funded  Programs  to  Reduce  Disproportionate 
n?rc?Dlin;rv^on«;  Against  Minority  Student_s.  Annadale,  Virginia: 
JWK  International  corporation,  lyol. 

4  Coulson.  J.    nvprvipw  nf  the  National  Evaluation  of  the  Emergency. 
school  Aid  Act.    Santa  Monica,  California:    System  Ueveiopmeni: 
Corporation,  1977. 

R     roulson   J.    et  al.    thp  Third  Year  of  Emergency  School  Aid  Act  (ESAA) 
?m  leme;ta;i-o^fi  volumes  including  prior  y'ear  reports).    Santa ^^lon.^a, 
California:    System  Development  Corporation,  19//. 

6.  Crain,  R. ,  et  al.    Southern  Schools:    An  Evaluation  of  the  Effects  of 
-      fLVS::n^r^en-E^^bnn\  Assistance  Program  and  of  School  Desegregationr 

(2  volumes).    Chicago:    National  Upinion  Research  Center,  1973. 

7.  Doherty  W.  et  al.    Investigation  of  Human  Relations  Strategies. 
Santa  MonicIT^lifornia:    System  Development  Corporation,  i^oO. 

8.  Ferra,  L.,  &  Lanoff,  S.B.    ThP  FSAA  Basic  and  Pilot  Programs  >ir.  Region  II 
(2  volumes).    Washington,  D.C.:    Applied  Urbanetics,  ly/e. T 

9.  Forehand,  G.A.,  Ragosta,  M. ,  &  Rock,  D.A.  ^'""^^^1°"^^^"^  "P*;;^^^^^^ 
Effective  School  Desegregation.    Princeton,  New  Jersey:  Educational 

Testing  Service,  1976. 

10.  Forehand,  G.A.  &  Ragosta,  M.    A  Handbook  forlntegrated  Schooling. 
Princeton,  New  Jersey:  .Educational  Testing  Service,  1976. 

11.  Gordon,  K.    Evaluation  of  the  Emergency  School  Assistance  Program 
(5  volumes).    Bethesda,  Maryland:    RMC  Incorporated,  1972. 

12.  MacPnee,  B-.    Emergency  School  Assistance  Program  Community  Grants. 
Atlanta,  Georgia:    Southern  Education  Foundation,  1971. 

13.  Need  to  Improve  Policies  and  Procedures  for  yP^°^i"\'^;'^"^\""^"". 
the  Emergency  School  Assistance  Program.  Washington,  D.C..  General 
Accounting  Office,  1971. 

14.  Seefeldt,  E.    ESAP  Conwunity  Group:    An  Evaluation.    Washington,  D.C.: 
Kirschner  Associates,  1972. . 

'  15.    Smith,  S.    An  Assessment  of  [-"^^"^"^^  School  Aid  Act  (ESM)  P^^^ 

Operations  (3  volumes).    Washington,  D.C.:    Appi led^urpanetic.,  1978. 
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16.    Stout,  R.  Facilitating  Desegregation:    A  Handbook  for  Community 
Organizations. Tempe,  Arizona: Arizona  State  University,  1578 


17.  Wei lisch,  Jean  B.,  et  al.    Characteristic  and  Contexts  of  ESAA  Basic 
Human  Relations  Program.    Santa  Monica,  California:    System  Development 
Corporation,  1979. 

18.  Weaknesses  in  School  Districts:    Implementation  of  the  Emergency  School 
Assistance  Program,    Washington,  D,C,;    General  Accounting  Office,  1971, 


For  further  information  about  program  operations. 

Contact:    Jack  Simms  "^^^ 
245-7965  ^  ' 

For  further  Information  about  studies  of  program  effectiveness. 

Contact:    Rhonda  Lewis 
245-7997 


ANNUAL  EVALUATION  REPORT  ON  EDUCATION  PROGRAMS 


Program  Name: 

Emergency  School  Aid  Act  (ESAA)  Nationally  Competed  Funds 


Legislation: 

Title  VI  of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary 
Education  Act  as  amended  by  the  Education 
Amendments  of  1978  (P.L.  95-561),  as  extended 
by  the  Education  Consolidation  Improvement 
Act  of  1981 

Total  ESAA  - 
Funding  History:    Year:  Authorization: 


Expiration  Date: 
September  30  1983 


1973 
1974 
1975 
1976 
Transition 
1977 
1978 
1979 
1980 
1981 
1982 


$1,000,000,000 

Total  of 

1  ,000,000,000 
for  FY  74-76 
Quarter 

Total  of 

1  ,000,000,000 
for  FY  77-79 

422,250,000 

422,250,000 


$228,000,000 
236,000,000 
215,000,000 
245,000,000 
3,000,000 
257,500,000 
300,500,000 
300,000,000 
248,571  ,000 
149,209,000 


Nationally 

Competed 
Appropriation: 

$93,500,000 
89,100,000 
81  ,500,000 

107,400,000 

119,900,000 
162,900,000 
162,400,000 
139,771 ,000 
115,309,00J 


Program  Goals  and  Objectives: 

The  Emergency  School  Aid  Act  (ESAA)  was  enacted  to  provide  financial 
assisIS'nce:    "Ufto  meei  the  special  needs  ^n^^^^^^^J"  J?^  J??/ 

minority  group  segregation  and  discrimination  among  students  and  faculty 
in  efementar^and  secondary  schools;  and  (2)  to  encourage    he  voluntary 
elim  nation    reduction  or  prevention  of  minority  group  isolation  in 
elementarjand  secondary  schools  with  substantial  proportions  of  minority 
group  students."  ZJ 

ESAA  has  six  active  subprograms.    The  one  State  apportionment  program  - 
Basic  Grants  --is  discussed  separately  elsewhere.    The  other  five  are 
naonajompeitile  subprograms:    Special  Projects    Magnet  S^hoos  Non- 
profit Organizations,  Educational  Television,  and  Evaluation.    Two  other  ESAA 
LTprograms  -  Pilot  Projects  and  Bilingual  Projects  -  were  funded  for  the 
"final  year  in  Fiscal  Year  1979.  V 
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The  Title  VI  program  is  included  in  a  block  grant  under  Chapter  2  of  the 
Educa    on  Con  olidation  and  Improvement  Act  of  1981.  Noj"dividual 
dollar  amount  is  specified  for  Title  VI  purposes  under  the  block  grant. 

>third  purpose,  "to  aid  school  children  in  overcoming  the  educa- 
fiSl  disadvantages  of  minority  group  isolation"  was  deleted  from 
the  Act\in  1978  (P.L.  95-561). 

Effectiv^1VFY  1980  awards  for  the  1980-81  school  year,  the  Pilot, 
roje    s  au^hanzation  was  repealed  and  the  Bilingua    Projects  rans- 
ferred  to  Title  VII  of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Educat  on  Act. 
inSther  change  invMves  the  expansion  of  Educational  Television  awards 

to  include  radio  as  v^elj. 
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Special  Project  awards  include  a  number  of  separate  subprograms, 
including  the  Emergency  Special  Project  out  of  cycle  awards.-  The  latter 
are  intended  for  LEAs  which  adopted  voluntary  desegregation  plans  or  received 
court  ordered  plans  too  late  in  the  school  year  to  apply  for  an  ESAA  award  . 
during  the  regular  funding  cycle.    Smaller  Special  Project  awards  are  for  the 
territories,  interdistrict  transfer,  arts  projects.  State  Education  Agency- 
'awards,  preimplementation,  and  other  awards. 

A  Magnet  School  is  a  school  or  education  center  that  offers  a  special 
curriculum  capable  of  attracting  substantial  numbers  of  students  of  different 
racial  backgrounds. 

Nonprofit  Organization  grants  or  contracts  to  nonprofit  groups  are 
authorized  to  support  the  .implementation  of  eligible  desegregation  plans. 

Educational  Television  contracts  are  awarded  to  pay  the  cost  of  develop- 
ment and  production  of  integrated  children's  television  programs  of  cogntive 
or  affective  educational  value. 

Evaluation  contracts  assess  the  programs  aided  under  ESAA. 

Program  Operations: 

ESAA  is  a  large  discretionary  program.  Sums  are  appropriated  annually 
for  the  nationally  competitive  award  subprograms  within  limits  as  specified 
in  the  Act. 

•  Applications  are  made  directly  to  the  Department  of  Education  in 
Washington.    The  Office  for  Civil  Pxights  determines  whether  each  district 
has  an  eligible  desegregation  plan  and  meets  other  civil  rights  compliance  - 
standards  specified  in  the  Act.    Applications  for  the  nationally  competitive 
award  subprograms  (with  the  exception  of  the  Nonprofit  Organization  and  the 
Educational  TV  and  Radio  subprograms)  are  processed  and  scored  much  as 
described  elsewhere  for  ESAA  Basic  Grants.    The  main  difference  is  that 
applications  are  ranked  for  funding  nationally  rather  than  within  each  State 
as  is  the  case  for  Basic  awards.       -  . 


Program  Scope;^ 


The  table 

below  shows 

the  distribution  of 

ESAA  resources  for 

FY  1980 

awa rds: 

Percent 

No.  of 

of  Appl i 

Amount 

Percent 

Appl i- 

No.  of 

cants 

Obi igated 

of  Obli 

Program 

cants 

Awa rds 

Funded 

(thousands) 

gations 

(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

(5) 

Basic  (a) 

503 

329 

65 

$160,702 

6-7 

Special 

82 

75 

.  91 

37,075 

16 

Magnet  schools(b)  11^ 

80, 

71 

31 ,896 

13 

Nonprof;it 

249 

39 

16 

5,000 

'  2 

ETV  and  Radio 

86 

14 

16 

4,494- 

2 

Evaluation 

N/A     <  ' 

3 

N/A 

566 

0 

Total 

1 ,032 

540 

52%  , 

$239,733 

100% 

(a)  ESAA  Basic  awards  are  discussed  elsewhere  in  this  report. 

(b)  Also  includes  University  Business  Tooperat-ion  a^ad  Neutral 'Site  Plan  awards. 
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The  table  of  FY  80  awards  shows  that  five  of  every  10  applicants  (540 
out  of  1.032)  were  funded.    The  percentage  of  applicants  funded  was  highest 
for  Special  Projects  (91%)  and  Magnet  schools  (71%)  programs  (column  3). 
Competition  for  awards  was  greatest  in' the  ETV  and  Radio  program,  where  only 
15  percent  of  applicants  were  f4inded. 

Program  Effectiveness  and  Progress: 

Magnet  Schools.    An  evaluation  report  prepared  for  the  Department,  of 
Education  found  that:  >  o 

0   Magnet  schools  can  be  effective  when  used  as  a  component  of 
a  comprehensive,  district-wide  desegregation  effort  and  when 
used  in  districts  with  an  easier  desegregation  task. 

0   Most  magnet  schools  are  able  to  achieve  tWir  racial  composi- 
tion and  enrollment  goals.    Among  the  factors  that  increase 
the  likelihood  of  success'are: 

00    attendance  zones  that  draw  at  least  in  part  from 
selected  neighborhoods  rather  than  the  entire 
community. 


00 


location  of  a  magnet  school  in  a  racially  mixed  area 
rather  than  a  majority  or  minority  neighborhood. 


0   The  ESAA  magnet  school  program  funded  many  school  districts 
with  marginal  needs  for  desegregation  aid. 

Fducational  Television.    ESAA  Educational  Television  and  Radio  awards 
support  contracts  to  public  and  private  nonprofit  organizations  Jor  the  de- 
velopment and  production  of  television  and  radio  programming  that  teaches 
acaSic  skills  and  encourages  interracial  and  ^ntercultural  understanding. 
ComDetitio;rs  for  television  and  radio  contracts  are  conducted  separately. 
w?th  a Jp  i cants  responding  to  the  Department  priorities., as  well  as  initiating 
their  SSnTrogran^ing  approaches.    More  than  $1  million  in, 1980  will  supp^t 
anc  narJ  service  contracts  to  provide  for  commercial  carriage  and  viewer- 
shiD  oroLtio^  of  television  series  and  for  videotape  duplication,  storage. 

'd  tTblt^on!  In'the  past,  low  carriage  by  commercial  staUons  and  poor 
viewership  have  hampered  the  program.  ? The  program  and  distribution  strategy 
is  designed  to  ensure  that  the  investment  in  development  and  production  will 
not  be  iSst  because  the  series  fail  to  reach  their  intended  audiences. 

An  ED  sponsored  survey  of  television  series  viewership  completed  in  1978 
found: 

0      A  substantial  proportion  of  the  principal  intended  target  audience 
(Black  and  Hispanic  chi^ldren)  are  in  communities      wj^^h  the  old£r. 
established  E'SAA  television  .series  are  broadcast.    The  newest  ESAA 
series  were  just  becoming  available  at  the  time  of  data  collec- 
tion (May  19Z7)  and  at  that  time  reached  only  a  small  proportion, 
of  the  audience. 
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0      Viewership  data  for  individual  programs  showed  that  a  regional 
program,  "La  Esquina,"  has  an  8.5  percent  viewership.  Another 
regional  series,  "La  Bonneaventure,"  had  3.6  percent  viewership. 
All  other  ESAA-TV  series  were  below  3  percent  viewership,  in- 
*    eluding  national  programs  sjuch  as  "Villa  Alegre"  (2.6  percent) 
and  "Carrascolendas"  (1.5  percent).    (Viewership  is^ defined  as  < 
the  number  of  children  who  had  watched  a  program  once  or  more 
within  the  week  preceding  the  survey  divided  by  the  number  of 
children  located  in  communities^ in  which  the  program  is  broad- 
cast.) 

0      Viewership  rates  for  the  target  race  and  age  audiences  were  , 

generally  higher  than  the  averages  shown  above.    The  time  of  day 
and  day  of  week  that  a  program  is  broadcast  also  significantly 
affects  viewership.  * 

A  recent  study  assessing  the  ESAA-TV  program  by  examining  the 
production,  distribution  and  financing  found  that: 

0      The  most  serious  challenges  for  this  program  are  obtaining  increased 
viewership  and  increased  utilization  in  schools. 

0      ESAA-TV  has  filled  a  gap  by  funding  the  production  of  television 
series  which  meet  the  needs  of  minority  audiences  while  providing 
a  valuable  alternative  for  majority  viewers. 

Nonprofit  Organizations.    In  an  evaluation  report  to  the  Office  of 
Education,  the  Rand'' Corporation  found  that  NPO  projects  are  not  operating 
as  effectively  as  other  community  organizations  not  funded  by  ESAA. 
Activities  such  as  developing  commuriity  support  for  a  desegregation  plan 
or  improving  school-community  relations  can  often  be  accomplished  more 
effectively  by  a  community  organization  than  by  a  school . district. 

There  are  a  number  of  factors^ which  work  against  the  more  effective 
community  organizations  recei ving-^SAA  fundin^i; 

'1 

0   The  extremely  close  connection  between  "host"  school  districts 
and  NPOs  has  led  NPOs  to  undertake  projects  agreeable  to  the 
districts  and  often  not  directly  related  to  desegregation.  The 
projects  tend  to  offer  education  services  ordinarily  performed 
by  the  districts,  and  less  often  to  undertake  community  rela- 
tions and  desegregation  monitoring  activities. 

.0    Because  NPO  activities  are  generally  not  targeted  to  the 

particular  phase  of  desegregation  their  districts  are  in,  many 
NPO  activities  are  inappropriate  to  the  current  desegregation 
situation  in  their  districts.    For  e)iample,  NPOs  often  under- 
take remedial  and  tutorial  activities  when  the  district  is  in 
the  initial  stages  of  desegregation. 
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0   The  NPO  proposal  review  system  presently  used  does  not  succeed 
in  identifying  effective  NPOs. 


Regulations  revisions  in  1980  appear  to  address  some  of  the  issues 
raised  in  the  Rand  research.    However,  the  strong  steps  that  Rand  recommended 
in  order  to  make  ESAA  NPOS  more  effective  than  other  groups  not  funded  by 
ESAA  were  not  adopted. 

Rand's  red&mmendation  to  "target  NPO  funds  to  districts  actively  in- 
volved in  the  desegregation  proce'ss"  was  originally  included  in  revised 
regulations  with  a  modest  weight  (10  percent  of  the  total  score);  but  that 
weight  is  now  down  to  a  maximum  of  3  percent. 

Maintenance  of  Effort: 

ESAA  regulations  have  maintenance  of  effort  assurance  requirements. 
Applicant  school  districts  must  assure  the  federal  government  that:  (1)  they 
have  not  reduced  their  fiscal  effort  for  public  education  to  less  than  that 
of  an  earlier  fiscal  year,  and  (2)  that  current  expenditures  per  pupil  from 
local  sources  are  not  less  than  that  of  an  earlier  year.    In  fiscal  year  1980 
there  were  no  waivers  of  the  ESAA  maintenance  of  effort  requirement. 


Ongoing  (0)  and  Planned  (P)  Evaluation  Studies: 

"ESAA  Exploratory  Evaluation"  conducted  by  Duke  University.  Due 
1980.  (0) 

This  study  will  examine  and  synthesize  the  differing  views  of 
the  goals  and  objectives  of  ESAA  and  make  appropriate  management  re- 
comnendations. 

"  The  Human  Relations  Study"  under  contract  with  System 
Development  Corporation.    Due  1981.  (0) 

This  study  will  describe  the  types  of  human  relations  programs  funded 
by  ESAA  and  examine  the  types  of  human  relation  activities  that  are  most 
effective  in  improving  intergroup  relations  within  schools. 

"A  Study  of  Parental  Involvement  in  Four  Federal  Education  Programs," 
under  contract  with  System  Development  Corporation.    Due  1981.  (0) 

This  study  will  examine  the  tqpics  of  parental  involvement  in  four 
programs  (Title  I,  ESAA,  Bilingual  Education,  and  Fol low  Through) .  Later 
phases  of  the  study  will  .examine  profiles  of  efective  parent  involvement. 
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"Study  of  ESAA-Funded  Activities  and  Establishment  of  a  Management 
Information  System.-"     Due  1982.  (0) 

Thi«s  study  will  analyze  ESAA-funded  activities  to  determine  whether 
changes  in  the  ESAA  legislation  resulting  from  ;t he  Education  Amendments  of 
1978  have  led  to  corresponding  change's  in  the  types  of  activities  funded  by 
ESAA.  . 

"Survey  of  Magnet  Schools."   Due  1982.  (0)  ' 

This  study  will  assess  .the  function  of  magnet  schools  in  dealing 
with  urban  educational' problems  of  magnet  schools,  the  resulting  changes 
in  community  attitudes,  the  impact  on  desegregation,  and  increments  in  the 
quality  of  education. 

Sources  of  Evaluation  Data: 

♦  <»"*• 

!•     Crocker,  S.,  et  al_.     An  Evaluation  of  the  ESAA  Nonprofit  Organization 
Program,  (4  volumes).    Santa  Monica,  California:    Rand  Corporation,  1978. 

2.  Hebbeler,  K. ,  &  Cosgrove#  M.    A  Survey  of  Home  Viewership  of  Television 
Series  Sponsored  by  ESAA  Legislation.    Silver  Spring,  Maryland:  Applied 
Management  Sciences,  1978.    /     '  T 

3.  Nelson,  B.    Assessment  of  the- ESAA^TV^Program:    An  Examination  of  Its 
Production,  Distribution  and  Financing^    Cambridge,  Massachusetts: 
Abt  Associates,  1980. 

4.  Royster,  E.,  .Baltzell,  D.C.,  &  Simmons,  F.C.    Study  of  the'Emergency 
School  Aid  Act  Magnet  School  iProgram.    Cambridge,  Massachusetts: 

Abt  Associates,  1979.     ^  ^  ijp 

5.  Seefeldt,  E.    ESAP  Community  Group:    An  Evaluation.    Washington,  D.C.: 
Kirschner  Associates,  1972.'  P  "  *  ^ 

6.  Stout,  R;    Faciliating  Desegregation:    A  Handbook  for  Community 
OrganizatioTis^    Tempe,  Arizona:    Arizona  State  University,  1978. 


For  further  information  about  program  operations, 

^    Contact:    Edward  Sullivan  (Malcolm  Davis  for  ESAA  TV  only) 

202-245-7965  "  245-9228 


For  further  information  about  studies  of  program  effectiveness. 

Contact:    Rhonda  Lewis 
202-245-7997 
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YEAR 

AUTHORIZATION. 

t979 

$5,000,000 

1980 

$5,000,000 

1981 

$5,000,000 

1982 

$5,000,000 

ANNUAL  EVALUATION  REPORT  ON  EDUCATION  PROGRAMS 

Program  Name: 

General  Assistance  for  the  Virgin  Islands 

Legislation:  '  Expiration  Date: 

P.L.  95-561,  Sec.  1524  September  30,  1983 

FUNDING  HISTORY:  '         YEAR        AUTHORIZATION.    .  APPROPRIATION 

$  .r-0- 

$3,000,000 
$2,700,000 

Program  Goal and  Objectives: 

'  The  Act  states  that  the  program's  purpose  is  to  provide  general 
assistance  to  improve  public  education  in  the  Virgin  Islands.  By 
agreement  between  the  U.S.  Department  of  Education  and  the  Department 
EducaUon  0?  the  Virgin  Islands  funds  may  only  be  used  for  the  ^provement 
of  elementary  and  secondary- educati on. 

Program  Operations:  , 

Since  this  is  a  direct  entitlement  program,  it  is  administered  by  a 
signed  agreement  between  the  U.S.  .Department  of  Education  and  the  Department 
of  Education  of  the  Virgin  Island's. 

Program  Scope: 

Plans  under  "the  1981  "Stontinuing  resolution  were:  ^ 

Curriculum  Centers  ,$1  ,000,000 

Special  Education  $  928,000 

Remedial  Education  $  540,000 

Classroom 'Renovations  $  200,000 

EduQational  Research  $  200^000 
Library  Service  '&  , 

Instructional  Material  132,000 


1/  No  funds  were  requested  by  either  the  Carter  or  the  Reagan  Administration. 
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Program  Effectiveness  and  Progress: 

No  evaluation  ^of  this  program  has  been  conducted.  - 
Ongdinq  and  Planned  Evaluation  Studies: 

An  exploratory  Evaluation  will  be  conducted  in'  FY  1982.' 
Sources  of  Evaluation  Data: 

Analysis  of  grantee  progress  reports. 


For  further  information  about  program  operation. 
Contact:    0.  Ray  "Adivuer,  -(202)  245-7793 

For  further  information  about  program  effectiveness. 
Contact:    0.  Ray  Warner,  (202)  245-7793 
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•    ANNUAL  EVALUATION  REPORT  ON  EDUCATION  PROGRAMS    ^  - 

Program  Name: 

Training  and  Advisory  Services  (Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964,  Title  IV) 

Legislation;                                     '  Expiration  Date: 

Title  IV  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  Indefinite 
of  1964' (P. L.  88-352),''as  amended 
by  the' Education  Amendments  of  1972 
(P.L.  92-318). 

Funding  History:       Year:        Authorization:  Appropriation: 

1968  indefinite  '   $  8,500,000 

1969  9,250,000 

1970  17,000,000 

1971  16,000,000 

1972  14,000,000 

1973  •  21,700,000 

1974  ■  21,700,000 

1975  26,700,000 

1976  26,375,000 
Transition  Quarter  325,000 

1977  34,700,000 

1978  •  34,700,000 

1979  41,350,000 

1980  45,675,000 

1981  37,111,000 


Program  Goals  and  Objectives: 

Title  IV  is  designed  to  provide  training  and  technical  assistance  to 
school  personnel  related  to  problems  incident  to  school  desegregation  with 
respect  to  race,  color,  religion,  sex,  and  national  origin.  Technical 
assistance  is  authorized  "in  the  preparation,  adoption,  and  implementation 
of  plans  for  the  desegregation  of  public  schools."    Technical  assistance 
includes,  among  other  activities,  making  information  available  regarding 
"effective  methods  of' --/ping  with  special  educational  problems  occasioned  by 
desegregation."    The  law  al so  provides  for  training  of  school  personnel  to 
deal  effectively  with  special  educational  problems  occasioned  by  desegregation, 
and  for  grants  to  TchobTWafdsTTo^^^  school  personnel  and 

the 'employment  of  specialists  in  connection  with  desegregation. 

.    '    There  are  eleven  subprograms  under  the  Title  IV  program.    Desegregation  . 
Assistance  Centers  (DACs)  provide  technical  assistance  and  draining  services  to 
local  school  districts  within  designated  service  areas.    Separate  DAC  awards  are 
made  in  the  areas  of  race,  sex,  and  national  origin.    State  Educational  Agencies 
(SEAs)  are  an  alternative  source  of  desegregation  services.    There  are  separate' 
awards  to  SEAs  in  the  areas  of  race,  sex,  and  national  origin. 
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There  are  two  types  of  Training  Institutes  (TIs),  one  for  sex  desegrega- 
tion and  one  for  race  desegregation.    TIs  conduct  only  training  and  do  not 
provide  technical  assistance  services.    Finally,  there  are  three  types  of' 
direct  awards  to  Local  Education  Agencies  (LEAs)  to  hire  desegregation 
advisory  specialists  and  conduct  related  training.    These  LEA  awards  are  made 
for  race,  sex,  and  national  origin  desegregation  purposes.    In  summary  there 
are  eleven  Title  IV  subprograms:    three  DAC,  three  SEA,  two  TI  and  three  direct 
LEA  awards. 

Program  Operation: 

Title  IV  is  a  large  discretionary  grant  program.    Most  DAC  awards  are  re- 
ceived by  institutions  of  higher  education  although  any  public  agency  (except 
an  SEA  or  LEA)  or  private,  nonprofit  organization  is  eligible.    Only  institu- 
tions of  higher  education  are  eligible  for  TI  awards.    Only  SEAs  and  school 
boards  are  eligible  for  SEA  and  direct  LEA  awards,  respectively. 

Applicants  send  proposals  to  the  U.S.  Department  of  Educaton  (ED). 
Proposals  are  due  at  a  time  announced  in  the  Federal  Register  except  for  the 
discretionary  awards  to  LEAs  for  race  and  national  origin  desegregation,  for 
which  applications  may  be  received  and  awards  made  at  any  time.    After  review 
by  ED  staff,  panelists  assign  each  application  a  total  numerical  score 
(consisting  of  points  for  specific  criteria  that  are  added  to  produce  a  total 
scQre)..   Within  each  category,  awards  are  made  from  the  highest  score  down  to 
a  minimum  acceptable  score  of  60  percent  until  funds  are  .exhausted  (except  for 
DACs,  where  the  applicant  for  each  geographic  service  area  with  the  highest 
score  is  selected). 

Program  Scope: 

The  following  table  presents  data  on  Fiscal  Year  1980  Title  IV  awards. 


1 

Category  ! 

Total 
Appli- 
cations 

Total 
Awa  rds 

Percent  of 
Applicants 
Funded 

Amount 
Awa  rded 
(thousands) 

Percent 
of  Totaf 
Funds 

Average 
Award 
(thousan 

(1) 

(2)  ' 

(3) 

(4)  ■ 

(5) 

(6) 

Race  1 

DAC 

15 

15 

100 

$9,290 

20  . 

.  $619 

SEA 

32 

-  32 

100 

5,175  V 

11 

162 

TI 

3T  . 

10 

32 

1,843 

4 

184 

LEA 

81 

48 

59 

4,226 

9 

88 

Sex 

DAC 

10 

10 

100 

4,392 

1.0 

439 

SEA 

40 

30 

7 

3,943 

9 

131 

TI 

56 

12 

21 

2,164 

5 

180 

LEA 

32 

48  ' 

59 

2,877 

6. 

60 

National  Ori 

gi  n 

1 

PAC  ■ 

1  10  ; 

9 

90 

4,333 

9 

481 

SEA 

1    28  i 

24 

86 

3,013 

7 

126 

LEA 

1    80  \ 

61 

76 

4,412 

10 

72 

Total 

\  465  \ 

45,668 

100 

153 
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The  awards  of  Title  IV  funds  in  FY  1980  were  as  follows:    race,  44%;  sex, 
30%;  and  national  origi.n,  26%.    Among  the  types  of  service  delivery  systems, 
the  most  money  was  targeted  to  DAC  awards  (39%),  followed  by  SEA  (27%),  LEA 
(25%),  and  TI  (9%)  awards.  1/ 

The  highest  average  awards  (column  6)  are  for  the  multipurpose,  regional 
DACs;-  the  smallest  are  for  the  LEA  awards. 

Program  Effectiveness  and  Progress: 

Title  IV  regulations  were  substantially  revised  in  1978  to .incorporate 
many  recommendations  from  a  1976  evaluation  of  the  race  desegregation  programs 
by  the  Rand  r.nrnnration.  Title  IV  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964:    A  Review 
of  Program  Operations.    That  evaluation  found  that  Title  IV  needed  more  hederal 
direction  to  tocus  on  needs  directly  related  to  desegregation.  Recommendations 
from  three  other  studies  were  also  considered  in  revising  the  regulations. 

Some  of  the  major  changes  to  increase  the  desegregation  identity  of 
Title  IV  were:  * 

t  \  . 

0   SEAS  providing  race  desegregation  assistance  must  give  priority  ^ 

to  school  districts  in  the  first  three  years  of  implementing 
desegregation  plans. 

0   Race  DACs  (formerly  called  "general  assistance  centers"),  must 
give  priority  to  helping  school  districts  develop  desegregation 
plans  and  to  assisting  districts  in  the  first  three  years  of 
implementing  these  plans. 

0   Race  desegregation  training  institutes  are  permitted- to  provide 
training  only  to  school  districts  which  adopted  desegregation 
plans  withjn  the  two  years  preceding  the  beginning  of  the 
training.  - 

0   Activities  related  to  the  provision  of  compensatory  education  or 
the  development  of  basic  skills  may  not  be  funded  under  Title  IV. 

Another  major  feature  of  the  19.78  regulations-not  related  to  the 
Title  IV  evaluation  study-is  that  Title  IV  aid  may  only  be  Provided  to 
to  school  districts  remedying  conditions  of  racial  separation  that  are  the 
the  result^of  State  or  local  law  or  official  action.    The  statute  prohibits 
Title  IV  assistance  for  effort  to  overcome  racial  imbalance. 


]/  These  percentages  are  obtained  from  column  5  by  adding  the  percentages 
-     within  the  appropriate  categories. 
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The  Rand  study  was  primarily  based  upon  an  analysis  of  mail  question- 
naires from  140  Title  IV  projects  and  site  visits  conducted  at  40  projects 
and  74  <;chool  districts  served  by  these  Title  IV  race  desegregation  projects. 

Rand  found  that  DACs  often  undertake  race  desegregation  activities  such 
as  developing  new  instructional  techniques,  training  in'  the  use  of  new  methods 
and  materials,  developing  curricula,  helping  districts  assess  needs  and  de- 
veloping techniques  for  schdol -community  interaction.    More  than  any  of  the 
other  types  of  Title  IV  projects,  DACs  have  to  function  as  organizations 
capable  of  delivering  a  wi^e  range  of  training  and  technical  assistance 
services  to  a  large  number  of  school  districts.    Given  these  complexities, 
it  is  not  surprising  that  the  statistical  analysis  found  that  several 
organizationafl  characteristics  were  strongly  related  to  the  effectiveness  £/ 
of  DACs  but  not  the  other  types  of  Title  IV  projects.    Favorable  DAC  organiza- 
tional characteristics  included  having  a  wel  1 -specif ied  plan  of  project 
organization  containing  explicit  schedules  and  milestones  and  a  clear  descrip- 
tion of  staff  responsibilities. 

The  more  effetti ve'DACs  visited^had  a  clear  conception  of  the  race  de- 
segregation assistance  process  and  were  selective  in  choosing  districts  where 
they  could  anticipate  a  favorable. Impact  in  contrast  with  other  DACs  which 
attempted  to  provide  substantial  services  to  all  districts  requesting  assistance. 
Also,  the  evaluation  found  that  the  more  effective  DACs  were  more  active  in  con- 
ducting needs  assessments.    These  DACs  tended  to  work  more  closely  with  thei r 
client  districts  and  to  conduct  thW  needs  assessment  activity  as  part  of  a  plan 
f oruncovering  desegregation-related  needs. 

The  1978  regulations  assist  d1\Cs  in  targeting  rather  than  diffusing 
services,  as-,  discussed  earlier  in /this  section.    The  new  regulations  do  not 
substantively  increase  the  weight ^^ive  to  DAC  organizational  characteristics 
In  rating  applications  from  DACs. i 

SEA  Title  IV  race  desegregation  units  develop  and  disseminate  materials, 
interpret  Federal  desegregation  guidel ines,  and  obtain  statistical  information 
to  assist  in  identifying  desegregation  problems.    SEAs  also  conduct  the  training 
and  technical  assistance  activities  related  to  information  dissemination  (in- 
cluding minority  job  recruitment)^    More  complex  SEA  technical  assistance 
activities  were  effective  only  in  States  where  there  is  a  commitment  by  the  State 
to  school  desegregation! both  in  terms  of  a  clear  State  policy  and  specific  goals 
and  objectives^  for  its  enforcement...  Two  of  the  thirteen  Title  IV  SEA  units 
visited  had  such  an  operational  commitment  to  desegregation  and  those  were  judged 
as  the  most  effective  by  all  measures  of  effectiveness  that  were  used. 

2/  ^-rpject  effectiveness  was  measured  with  a  series  of  rating  scales  completed- 
-     by""  interviewers  after  they  conducted  site  visits  at  the  project  and  school 
districts  served  by  the  project.    Ratings  were  made  of  the  effectiveness  or 
impact  of  a  project  on  the  policies,  programs,  personnel,  institutional 
structure,  and  training  aspects  of  the  districts  served  by  the  project. 
Effectiveness  ratings  were  correlated  with  other  characteristics  of  projects 
(in  this  case,  organizational  characteristics)  separately  for  DACs  and  the 
other  categories  of  Title  IV  projects. 
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The  1978  regulations  provide  substantial  points  in  the  criteria  ^^or  awards 
for  the  SEA  conrniitment  to  desegregation  and  require  a  tmmmum  of  60  out  or  luu 
total  points  for  funding. 

Training  Institutes  (TIs)  for  race  desegregation  tend  to  provide  specialized 
activities  relating  to  the  training  of  school  personnel.    TIs  essentially 
structure  themselves  to  meet  specific  district  needs.    TIs  can  be  effective  if 
?5e  Si  strict  hir a  favorable  desegregation  environment  but  have  nq   average  and 
are  not  effective  in  less  amenable  districts.    As  noted  at  the  start  of  this 
fectiSS.thf new  regulations  direct  TI  services  only  to  districts  recently 
adopJ?ng  desegregation  plans  and  require  that  training  be- related  to  desegrega- 
tion. 

Ihe  evaluation  found  that  thesuccess  of  the  direct  grants  to  LEAs    for  race 
•desegregation  was  dependent  upon  a  favorable  desegregation  environment  wit.hin  the 
dist??ct     Without  such  a  commitment  the  advisory  specialist  lacked  influence  to 
deal  with  desegregation  issues. 

Ongoing  and  Planned  Evaluation  Studies: 
None. 

Sources  of  Evaluation  Data: 

1  frocker    S.    et  al .    Title  IV  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964:    A  Review  . 
.  yProS^am  Operations  U  volumes).    Santa  Mon?ca:  California:  Kand 

Corporation,  ly76.  ' 

2  Kings.  N.J..  Thomas.  M.A..  &Graubard.  M.H.    Title  IV  of  the  Civil  Rights 
Act  of  1964:    Expansion  of  Program  Responsibilities.    Santa  Monica, 
California:    Rand  Corporation.  ly^/. , 

3.  Mnr^in.  R.    ThP  State  Role  in  School  Desegregation.    Menlo  Park.  Cal ifornia: 
Stanford  Research  Institute,  ly//. 

4.  '    Title  IV  and  School  n^.^oregation:    A  Study  of  a  Neglected  Federal  Program. 

Washington.  O.C:    U.S.  Commission  on  uivil  Rights.  19/^. 

* 

For  further  information  about  program  operations. 

Contact:    Pat  Goins      . 

202-245-8484 

For  further  information  about  studies  of  program  effectiveness. 

Contact:    Rhonda  L.  Lewis 
202-245-7875 
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ANNUAL  EVALUATION  REPORT  ON  EDUCATION  PROGRAMS 


Program  Name: 


Follow  Through 


Legislation: 

Economic  Opportunity  Act  of  1964 
as  amended  by  P.L.  95-568. 


October  1981 


Expiration  Date: 


Funding  History: 


Year: 


Authorization:  1^/ 


Appropriation: 


1968 
1969 

1970 

1971 

1972 

1973 

1974 

1975 

1976 

1977- 

1978 

1979 

1980 

1981 


70,000,000 
70,000,000 
70,000,000 
70,000,000 
69,000,000 
60,000,000 
60,000,000 
60,000,000 
70,000,000 
85,000,000 
100,000,000 


$15,000,000 
32,000,000 
70,300,000 
69,000,000 
63,060,000 
57,700,000 
53,000,000 
55,500,000 
59,000,000 
59,000,000 
59,000,000 
59,000,000 
44,250,000 
26,250,000 


Program  Goals  and  Objectives: 

According  to  the  authorizing  legislation,  the  Follow  Through  Program 
provides  "financial  assistance  in  the  form  of  grants  to  local  educational 
agencies,  combinations  of  suchagericies  and  any  ...    other  public  or 
appropriate  nonprofit  private  agencies,  organizations,  and  institutions 
for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  Follow  Through  programs  focused  primarily 
on  children  from  low-income  families  in  kindergarten  and  primary  grades, 
including  such  children  enrolled  in  private  nonprofit  elementary  schools, 
who  were  previously  enrolled  in  Headstart  or»  similar  programs."  Further, 
the  legislation  provides  that  projects  must  provide  comprehensive  educa- 
tional, health,  nutritional,  social,  and  other  services  which  will  aid 
the  continued  development  of  the  children. 

Follow  Through  is  defined  in  its  regulations  as  "an  experimental  commi 
nity  services  program  designed  to  assist,  in  a  research  setting,  the 
overall  development  of  children  enrolled  in  kindergarten  through  third 
grade  from  low-income  families,  and  to  amplify  the  educational  gains 
made  by  such  children  in  Head  Start  and  other  similar  quality 


1./   An  authorization  level  was  not  specified  prior  to  FY  71. 
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preschooUproqrams  by:  (a)  implementing  innovative  educational  approaches, 
(b)  providinq  comprehensive  services  and  special  activities  in  the 
areas  of  physical  and  mental  health,  social  services,  nutrition,  and 
such  othe?  areas  which  supplement  basic  services  already  available  within 
the  school  system,  (c)  conducting  the  program  in  a  context  of  effective 
community  service  and  parental  involvement,  and  (d)  providing  documenta- 
tion on  those  models  which  are  found  to  be  effective. 

Comprehensive  services  and  parenta,l  involvement  are  ''equiVed  in  all 
proiects.    The  experimental  feature  of  the  program  has  been  the  evaluation 
of  a  variety  of  educational  models,  sponsored  by  university  or  research 
institutions  that  have  designed  approaches  to  early  cHidhood  education. 
These  sponsors  are  responsible  for  delivering  and  installing  their  models 
at  local  sites,  and  providing  for  continuous  technical  assistance,  teacher 
tranfng,  guidance,  aVd  quality  control.    The  primary  focus  o  .evaluation 
activities  has  been  the  relative. effectiveness  of  the  ^l^f "^J;;;,^^^ 
tional  models.    The  overall  goalwas  to  add  to  our  knowledge  about  what 
works  and  what  does  not  work  for  chi Idren  froip  .1  ow  income  families, 

-     An  evaluation  of  the  most  frequently  occurring  models  was  completed 
in  1977  (see  Program  Effectiveness  and  Progress  section  for  a  summary  of 
results).    Since  that  time.  HEW. (and  now  the  Department  of  Education) 
has  been  considering  what  di  rection  the  PJ^^^f ,  oJtober 
completed  program  review   New  Directions  for  Follow  Through.  October 
^979    recommended  that  the  program  should  have  two  objectives:  to_Provide 
effective  services  to  school  children  and  to  produce  knowledge  about 
which  services  are  effective.    The  majority  of  local  Follow  Through 
projects  would  be  managed  to  provide  effective  services  but  a  small  • 
oroPortion  (say  20%)  would  be  managed  to  produce  knowledge  about  what 
L?v?ce    are  effective.    The  proposed  shift  from  an  experimental  program 
to  one  in  which  a  major  goal  is  provision  of  effective  serv  ces  has 
broad  implications.    For  further  details  about  the  redi>ection  of  Follow 
Through,  see  the  section  on  Program  Effectiveness  and  Progress. 

Program  Operations: 

Grants  within  Follow  Through  are  made  only  on  continuation  basis, 
i.e..  to  be  eligible  for  a  grant  you  must  have  received  a  grant  from 
Follow  Through  in  the  preceding  fiscal  year. 

The  maior  portion,  approximately  81  percent.- of  the  Follow  Through 
FY  1979  appropMation  was  used  for  grants  to  153  local  educational  agency 
projects  which  include  an  educational  component  and  a  variety  of  non- 
.instructional  services  to  children. 

The  next  largest  portion,  approximately  10  percent,  of  the  Follow 
Through  ap?opMa?ion  was  distributed  as  grants  to  19  sponsors  of  educa- 
tional  models. 
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Approximately  five  percent  of  the  Follow  Through  appropriation  was 
spent  to  fund ^expanded  demonstration  activities  in  21  sites  (known  as 
resource  centers)  judged  exemplary  by  the  Education  Department  Dissemi- 
nation Review  Panel . 

About  four  per  cent  of  the  Follow  Through  appropriation  was  sprnt 
on  evaluation  contracts.    Due  to  the  reduced  appropriation  in  1981,  the 
number  of  projects    and  sponsors  has  been  reduced  for  academic  year  1981- 
82.    There  are  now  15  sponsors  and  84  projects  funded  by  Follow  Through. 

Program  Scope: 

In  FY  1979,  more  than  63,500  children  in  kindergarten  through  third 
grade  participated  in  Follow  Through  at  more  than  600  elementary  schools 
across  the  country.    The  program  emphasizes  community  and  parental  invol- 
vement and  encourages  the  focusing  of  available  local.  State,  private, 
and  Federal  resources  on  the  needs  of  Follow  Through  children.  The 
Follow  Through  program  is  quite  broad  in  scope  and  encompasses  instruc- 
tional and  non-instructional  services.    The  most  recent  detailed  cost 
data,  collected  in  1976,  shows  that  the  largest  portion  (63%)  of  grant 
monies  went  for  salaries  of  LEA  staff  such  as  teacher  aides,  project 
directors,  and  teachers.    Of  the  remainder,  19%  was  spent  on  providing 
comprehensive -services,  13%  on  model  sponsors,  and  5%  on  facilities  and 
materials. 

Program  Effectiveness  and  Progress:  ' 

'One  measure  of  the  ultimate  effectiveness  of  Follow  Through  is  the 
degree  to  which  it  has  fostered  the  development  of  successful  approaches 
to  the  education  of  low  income  children.    Information  pertaining  to  this 
issue  is  reported  below  in  two  categories:    (1)  results  of  national 
longitudinal  evaluation  studies;  and  (2)  approval  of  local  Follow  Through 
projects  for  national  dissemination  by  the  USOE/NIE  Joint  Dissemination 
Review  Panel  (JDRP).    Also  reported  are  the  results  of  planning  studies 
conducted  by  USOE  in  preparation  for  possible  future  Follow  Through 
experiments  and  studies,  and  on-going  evaluation  activities. 

National  Longitudinal  Evaluation  Studies: 

The  goal  of  the  Follow  Through  national  evaluation  was  to  identify 
effective  educational  approaches  for4-ow  income  children  in  kindergarten 
through  third  grade.    The  national  evaluation  focused  on  assessing  out- 
comes for  children  in  16  sponsored  models,  plus  some  unsponsored  sites. 
The  performance  of  Follow  Throughvchildren,  grouped  at  the  site  level, 
was  compared  to  that  of  children  from  similar  socio-economic  backgrounds 
who  did  not  participate  In  Follow  Through.    Because  the  comparison  children 
were  chosen  after  the  program  began,  in  some  sites  they  were  not  very 
well  matched  to  the  Follow  Through  participants.    Interpretation  of  study 
through  third  grade.    The  national  evaluation  focused  on  assessing  outcomes 
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results  was  further  complicated  by  the  fact  that  comparison  children  also 
Snen  received  supplementary  services  similar  to  but  in  lesser  amounts 
than  Follow  Through  children.  The  effects  of  the  .models-  were  assessed 
over  three  cohorts  (entering  groups)  of  children  on  a  variety  of  measures. 
TncfudiJg  readi-nq.  Lthem^t'cs.  spelling,  language  arts  abstract/reasoning. 
and  self-esteem.'  The  most  recent  data  from  the  national  evaluation  were 
gathered  in  Spring.  1975. 

Key  findings  from  the  evaluation  reports  completed  in  1977  are  as' fol 1 ows: , 

0    Student  achievement  scores  varied  substantially  among  the 
sites  using  a  particular  model;  overall  averages  across 
models  varied  little,  in  comparison. 

0    Several  models  that  emphasized  basic  skills  showed  greater 
effectiveness  in  helping  children  achieve  these  skills; 
■children  in  'these    models    also    tended    to    have    higher  scores 
on  affective  measures,  such  as  an  index  of  self-esteem. 

0  Many  models  showed  no  greater  effectiveness  overall  than  the 
programs  for  comparison  children,  who  tended  to  have  received 
other  compensatory  education,  such  as  Title  I  services. 

0    The  cost  per  child  in  Follow  Through  is  high  relative  to  other 
federal  compensatory  education  programs.    (Because  of  lof»er 
appropriations,  costs  per  pupil  in  Fol 1 ow  Through  are.  on 
average,  approximately  the  same  as  ESEA  Title  I.) 

0  There  was  large  across-site  variability  in  price-adjusted  costs 
of  the  same  class¥'Oom  model. 

Education  Department  Dissemination  Review  Panel  Approvals; 

In  later  summer  1977.  36  Follow  Through  projects  were  presented  to 
the  Dissemination  Review  Panel.    Evidence  of  effectiveness 
for  each  project  was  reviewed  by  the  panel  and  21  projects  were  judged 
exemp    ry'  i?e..  these  21  projects  were  judged  to  ^a^e  Presented  persuasive 
evidence  of  program   effectiveness   and  to   be  l/nf  .11  ow 

dissemination.  These  21  projects  represented  about  14%  of  all  Fol ow 
Throbqh  projects.  Results  of  the  DRP  and  the  national  longitudinal 
evaluation  studies  show  only  a  weak  positive  correspondence.  Since  that 
time.  27  more  projects  have  been  validated  by  the  DRP.  This  may  indicate 
that  project  effectiveness  changes  over  time  and  that  frequent  evaluation 
is  necessary  if  evaluation  results  are  to  be  used  in  managing  the  program. 

*  ■ 

Planning  Studies; 

In  1979  HEW  completed  an  exploratory  evaluation  of  the  Fol low  Through 
program  and  in  early  1980  planning  studies  for  new  research  activities  in 
Follow  Through  were  completed.    In  the  exploratory  evaluation.  HEW  recon- 
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sidered  the  purpose  and  operation,  of  the  program  and  concluded  that  it 
should  shift  from  a  primary  emphasis  of  knowledge  production  ^bout  the 
early  childhood  education  of  low  income  children  to  a  mix  of  knowledge 
production  .and  del i very  of  effective  services  to  children,  with  emphasis 
on  the  latter.  To  accomplish  this  shift,  new  program  regulations  will 
have  to  be  published,  '  Tentatively,  the.  following  important  changes 
would  have  to  be  made:  current  district  grantees  would  not  necessarily 
^be ^refunded;  those  designated  as  "service  projects"  could  choose  to 
dissociate  from  sponsors;  any  SEA,  LEA,  current  sponsor,  or  other  organi- 
zation would  be  eligible  to  participate  in  the  knowledge  production 
portion  of  the  program;  knowledge  production  projects  would  not'  necessar- 
ily be  associated  with  sponsors;  SEAs  would  no  longer  be  funded  to  provide 
technical  assistance  and  dissemination  activities;  and  resource  centers 
would  be  redirected. 

V  Several  planning'studies  were  completed  in  early  1980,  Th^ese  studies 
focused  on:  (1)  identifying  potential  new'  instructional  models;  (2) 
examining  the  possibilities  for  using  existing  data  bases  to  study 
later  or  long-range  effects  of  participation  in  Follow  Through;  (3)  the 
combining  of  instructional  practices  from  more  than  one  FT  model;  (4) 
implementation  of  models  in  new  sites;  (5)  how  new  research  and  evaluation 
examining  instructional  activities  in  FT  could  be  conducted;  and  (6)  an 
examination  of  resource  center  activities.  As  a  result  of  these  studies, 
promising  potential  new  models  have  been  identified,  data  for  a  study  of 
long-range  effects  of  several  models  in  one  site  is  being  compiled,  a 
joint  model  combining  two  cu^rrent  Follow  Through  models  has  been  construc- 
ted, insights  into  how  school  districts  implement  models  and  associated 
problems  are  being-  shared  with  program  operati on  personnel ,  a  variety  of 
potential  approaches  for  estimating  Fol 1 ow  Through  effectiveness  has 
been  produced,  and  a  description  and  analysis  of  resource  center  activi- 
ties has  been  disseminated.. 

Preliminary  findings  from  the  Study  of  Parental  Involvement' indicate, 
that,  in  keeping  with  its  regulations.  Follow  Through  parents  are  often 
involved  in  a  variety  of  activities  at  the  local  sites.  However,  there 
is  considerable  variatipn  in  the  manner  in  which  sites  inteR|pret  regula- 
tions and  thus  there  is  a  wide  range  in  terms  of  breadth  ^nd  intensity 
of  parental  involvement  activities. 

On -going- Eval uation  Acti viti  es : 

Follow  Through  is  one  of  four  programs  being  examined  in  the  area  of 
parent  involvement;  results  from  the  study  will  be  published  in  Fall 
1981.  Follow  Through  is  -also  in  the  process  of  developing  and  testing  a 
system  for  monitoring  the  performance  (efficiency,  effectiveness,  ^nd 
responsiveness)  of  service  projects  and  in  the  process  of  developing 
plans  for  evaluation  of  pilot  projects.  . 
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Sources  of  Evaluation  Data:  *  "        .  ^ 

The  Follow  ThroiTgh  Planned  Variation  Experiment 

Volume  I.    A  Synthesis  of  Findings.    Washington,  D.C.:  OHEW" 
USOE,  in  preparation.  ^ 

Volume  II-A.    National  Evaluation;     Patterns  of  Effects. 
Cambridge,  MaI    Abt  Associates,  inc.,  1^//. 

^  Volume  II-B.    National  Evaluation;    Detailed  Effects. 
Cambridge,  MAI    Ab^  Associates,  inc.,  ly//. 

■   Volume  II-C.    National  Evaluation:    Detailed  Effects. 
Cambridge,  MA^    Abt  Associates,  inc.,  ly//. ] 

Volume  II-C.    Appendix.  'Cambridge,  MA;    Abt  Associates,  Inc.;  1 

•Volume  III.     Sponsor  Evaluation;    Patterns  of  Effects. 

Washington,  W7c7:    Follow  Through  Sponsors,  in  preparation. 

Volume  IV.      Cost  Analysis.    Bethesda,  Maryland.  RMC  Research 
Corporation,  1977. 

Volume  V.    A  Technical  Hisltory  of  the  National  Follow  Through 
Evaluation^    Cambridge,' MA;^  The  Huron  Institute,  1977. 

VoTwne  V.    Appendix;    Analysis  of  Interim  Follow  Through  Reports 
Cambridge;    The  Huron  Institute,  1977. 

Follow  Through  Exploratory  Evaluation.    Washington,  D.C.;  Hew 
Assistant  Secretary  of  Planning  and  Evaluation,  in  draft, 
July  12,  1979. 

New  Directions  for  Follow  Through.    Washington,  D.C.;.  HEW^ 
— Assistant  Secretary  for  KiannTng  and  Evaluation,  in  draft, 
«        October  11,  1979. 

Parents  and  Federal  Education  Programs;  Preliminary  Finding.  . 
— Santa  Monica,  CA;    System  Uevelopment  uorpor'atlon,  lyai. 

A  Search  for  Potential  New  Follow  Through  Approaches. 
Cambridge,  Ma;    Abt  Associates,  inc.  Iy«u. 

Opportunties  for  Studying  Later  Effects  of  Foil aw> Through.  • 
Cambridge,  ma;    Abt, Associates,  Inc.  lyuu. 
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For  further  information  about  program  operations. 

Contact:    Rosemary  Wilson  > 
(202)  245-2500 

For  further  information  about  studies  of  program 'effectiveness , 

Contact:    Jerry  Burns  > 
(202)  245-9401 
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ttNNllfll   FVALUATIQN  REPORT  HN  FDUCATIQN  PROGRAMS 


Program  Name: 

School  Assistance  in  Federal ly  Affected , Areas  (SAFA): 
"Maintenance  and  Operations 

Legislation: 

P.L  81-874,  as  amended  by  P.L.  95-561. 


Funding  History: 


Year 

1962 
1963 
,.,  1964 

I  1965 
1966 
1967 
1968 

'  1969 
1970 
1971 
1972 
1973 
1974 
1975 
1976 


Authorization 

247,000,000 
282,322,000 
320,670,000 
359,450,000.. 
388,000,000 
433,400,000 
461,500,000 
590,950,000 
1  ,150,000,000 
935,295,000 
1,024,000,000 
1  ,025,000,000 
989,391,000 
980.,000,d00 
995,000,000 


Transition  Quarter 
1977 
1978. 
1979  : 
1980 
1981 
1982 


1,090,192,000  4/ 
1,135,000,000  4/ 
1 ,309,166,000  ±1 
1  ,404,900,000 
1  ,487,700,000 
455,000,-000 


Expiration  Date: 

September  30,  19.831/ 

Appropriation 

247,000,000 
282,322,000 
320,670,000 
'  -322,000,000 
388,000,000 
416,200,000 
486,355,000 

505,900,000 

505,400,0C}t) 

536,068,000 

592,580,000 

635,495,000 

574,416,^00 

636,016,000 

684,000,000  . 
70,00,0,000  LI 

7  68 ',000, 000 

775,000,000  y 

786,000,000  y 
792,000,000  2/ 
706,750,000 
436,800,000  _6/ 

.  / 


1/  ProvUions  pertaining  to  "A",  category  pupils  and  children  attending 
schools  on  Federal  installations  are  permanent.  / 

21  I;ncludes  $15  mil'lion  in  Transition  Quarter  funds  fo/°fiscal  year 
1977  start  up  costs.  I 

2/  Does  notMnclude  disaster  provisions.  /  , 

4/  Includes  appropriation.for  najor  disaster  payments. 

5/'  Includes  $20^^11  lion  supplemental  for  major  disasters. 

5/  Amount  provided  by  the  1982  Continuing  Resolution. 

■   "  ■       .        129  / 
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Program  Goals  and  Ob.iecti  ves  .  • 

P.L.  81-874  provides 'assistance  to  local  school  districts  for  current 
ZTZl  °'  educating  children  in  areas  where  enronment;  and  • 

2S?lirf-^"""        ^ffec^^ed  by  Federal  activities.    The  purpose  of  .the 
legislation  is  to  minimize  the  fiscal  inequities  and  deficiencies  resuli-ina 
from  and  caused  by  both  the  occupancy  of  tax-exempt  FeSera    la  5   and  Jhe^ 
burden  of  providing  public  school  education  to  children  who  reside  2n  federal 
property  and/or  have  a  parent  who  is  either  employed  on  ?ede?fl  p^oSerty  o?  a 
■  Z   tl  °l        °^        uniformed  services  .(Section  3).   The  law  also  proVides 
for  the  full  cost  of  educating  children  residing  on  Federa    propirt?  wh-n 
or  wLrP  Z   °"   :""ds  may  be  expended  for  the'schooling -of ^uch  children 
or  where  no  local  education  agency  is  able  to  provide  suitable  free 
public  education  (Section  6).    Indian  lands  and  low-rent  housing  Drooertip.: 

n^fJI  Ind"  l6'4?'a%^"!S'?  "?"^]k"?  193'7'aSd 'subsS^u^n'^'Iie  Sments 

in  lyjy  and  1964)-  are  included  as  eligible  Federal  property  under  this  law 
Assistance  for  major  disasters  is  also  provided  to  schSols\h?oSgh  the  Jrogram. 

P;'--  874  is  the  closest  approximation  to  general  or  block  aid  from  the 

llTrl]  'sSTunVr ^'^^'^^  'J^^^'^^      '^'^''>^'  districts.  n 

general,  SAFA  funds  become  part  of  the  general  operating  accounts  of  LFAs 

aSrhfn'nJr'J  A^^r""'"''        ^'^"dicapped  children  of  m???  aJy  per  oJ  el 
.    ?o"'me:t"'JS^Se1d^^iJ\^Se"s;ii?i3?eS^  ^"^^'^^  P-^-- 
Program  Operations 

'  ;,npnrifc'"T'        made  directly  to  local  education  agencies  (or  to  Federal 
of  ?£p  m.lSfr'  ^^'f/'^e  operating  schools).    An  entitlement  is  the  product 
of  the  number  of  federally-connected  pupils  multiplied  by  an  amount  aporoxi- 
"       I'n P'c'''"'    JV"  contribution  rate  (LCR=the  numbfr  o? 

f.lrt  in^   ^    ^IT  taxes  and  required  to  educate  one  pupil  in  atten- 

t      in  comparable  districts)  and  is  intended  to  compensate  fSr  the  burden 
imposed  by  the  various  types  of  federally  connected  children  at  a  rate  ISi'ch 
approximates  locally  raised  educational  costs.    The  local  contribution  rate 
may  be  based  either  on  comparable  districts'  per  pupil  costs  Lrived  ?rom 
local  revenues,  or  alte-atively.  on  a  minimum  rate  equal  to  the  greate? 
or  one-half  the  State  or  national  average  per  pupil  cost. 

^^t^J^H  P^'^""^|9e  °f  the  local  contribution  rate  to\which  an  agency  is 
Tiulln  '^illL  °''         '  subcategories  of  federally  connected 

children.    These  include  various  category  "A"  children  (generally  children 
who  live  on  Federal  property  with  a  parent  who  works  on  Federa  propertJ^) 

oJ  ;.'h"''^°'^"^"  °"  Federal  property 

or  .live  with  a  parent  employed  on  Federal  property,  ut  not  both).  The 

percentages  of  the  local  contribution  rate  attribLuble  to  the  d  fferent 
Sn^^?h!!'-L'^^''i-J5'  ^Iffe-^ent  types  of  federally  connected  c  I'lS^en 
and  how  they  impose  differeing  degrees  of  financial  burdens  on  school 
?h     I-?^;    The  degree  of  burden  theifefore  varies  with  the  location  of. 
the  child -s  residence  and  with  the  location  of  the  parent's  place  of  work. 

Applications  for  payments  are  submitted  to  the  Secretary  of  Education 

JSr'^?^!'^'.-'''^  f?'"'^  ^^^'^^  ^^rtifies  that  infoma  ion  on  tSe 

agency's  application  is  accurate  insofar  as  records  in  the 
State  Office  are  concerned.  'cv,utu3  in  une 
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Pro<}yain  Scope 

In  1980'  awards  were  made  to  approximately  4.300  school  districts  contain- 
ina  2  37B  000  federally  connected  school  children.    Included  were  payments  to 
iJher  Federal  aqen^ie   maintaining  schools  for  40,000  pupils.    Since  the  funds 
are  available  for  ^he  general  operating  accounts  of  school  districts    some  or 
all  af  the    4  L?nion  ch-ldren  enrolled  in  SAFA-aided  schoo   districts  could 
ci  ceiv    ly  benem  from  the  aid  provided  by  the  P^°9ra-..    Also    in  F   81  fugds 
^prP  obliaated  for  disaster  assistance'  in  the  amount  of  32  million  do  lars.  un 
?;'a  era  e    federal  payments  represented  about  2  percent  of  the  tota  ^Pera  in 
costs  of  eligible  districts  in  1981.  with  a  range  of  less  than  1  percent  to  more 
than  90  percent  of  the  operational  expenditures. 

Program  Effectiveness  and  Progress 

A  nunter  of  evaluation  studies  of  the  program  have  been  conducted  since 
1965.  Onrrecfnt  study  was  conducted.by  the  Department  of  Health.  Education 
and  Welfare  in  1978.  « 

If- 

The  principal- findings  pf  this  study  are: 

0    School  districts  may  be  overcompensated  for  the  Federal  burden 
imposed  to  the  extent  that: 

00    Children  such  as  out-of-county  "B"        Public  housing 
children  are  included  in  the  count  of  federally  connected 

children. 

"00    Local  contribution  rates  overestimate  what  local  educational 
costs  would  have  been. in  the  absence  of  Federal  impact. 

0   Program  funds  are  not  equitably  distributed  in  terms  of  district 
wealth  and  need  because: 

00   Twenty  percent  of  program  funds  go  to  impacted  districts 
found  it;  the  highest  quartile  of  their  State's  distribution 
of  per  pupil  property  wealth.    Furthermore,  these  districts 
could  offset  loss  of  impact  aid  funds  by  increasing  Iqcal 
revenues  by  about  1.7  percent.  \^ 

00    Sixty  percent  of  Impact  Aid  districts  have  -fewer  than  ten 
percent  Federally  connected  children  yet  they  receive 
twenty  percent  of  all  Impact  Aid  dpi lars. 

"    0   The  prpgram  fails  tp  wprk  well  with  State  equalizatipn  prpgrams 
to  encpurage  and  aid  States  to  equalize  per  pupil  expenditures 
ampng  their  districts  because: 

^  pp    rt  prpvides  cpprdinatipn  pf  Impact  Aid  payments  with  State 
equalizatipn  plans- Pnly  fpr  thpse  States  which  pass  strict 
■ equalizatipn  tests. 
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00   For  States  which  do  not  pass  one  of  the  equalization  tests  it 
provides  aid  in  a  disequal izing  manner  because  the  State  is 
prohibited  from  offsetting  Impact  Aid  payments  to  wealthy 
Impact  Aid  districts. 

The  findings  of  a  1980  Program  audit  include: 

0   Overcompensation  for  Federal  burden  occurs  when: 

00'  Districts  using  the  comparable  district  method  are  allowed 
to  include  local  expenses  financed  by  local  property  taxes 
equalized  by  the  State  ip  their  computa.tion  of  aggregate 
current  expenses  used  to  compute  their  LCRs. 

00   Payments  are  made  under  Section  2  to  districts  experiencing 
a  property  loss  due  to  Federal  activity  when  that  loss  is 
compensated  for  under  the  State  equalization  program. 

0   Undercompensation  for  Federal  burden  may  occur  when: 

00    Heavily  impacted  districts  incurring  a  tax  effort  at  least/ 
equal  to  the  State  average,  „do  not  achieve  the  State  average 
of  per  pupil  expenditures  when  impact  aid  payments  aVe  cpljnted. 

Recommendations  of  the  Program  Audit  include: 

0   With. regard  to  Section  6  schools: 

00    that  procedures  be  implemented  by  whiclj  the  Secretary  of 

Education  may  ensure  that  funds  are  effectively  spent  in  these 
schools. 

00    that  the  school  boards  of  such  schools  be  given  the  same  powers 
and  duties  as  those  of  elected  (or  other  legally  constituted  local 
school  authority  to  provide  free  public  education  within  legal 
geographic  boundaries)  school  boards  tf^roughout  the  Nation. 
(Policy  implementation,  however,  would  Vrequire  the  concurrence 
of  the  military  base  Commander.)  \^ 

00    that  the  program  director  seek  the  closing\of  those  schools  no 
longer  needed.  \ 

0   With  regard  to  LEAs  serving  Indian  children,  the\udit ' recommended: 

00    that  technical  assistance  in  the  form  of  ^  book'let  and  workshop 
be  provided  to  these  LEAs  to  assist  them  in  meeting  their 
responsibility  of  developing  policies  and  procedures  to  assure 
adequate- participation  of  the  parents  of  these  children  in  the 
education  of  their  children  and  to  assure  the  equal  participation 
of  the  children  in  the  school  program. 
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0  With  regard  to  the  system  of  management  of  grant  programs,  the  audit 
recommended: 

00  changes  in  the  method  by  which  preliminary  payments  are  processed 
in  order  to  meet  the  Congressional ly  mandated  deadline  for  making 
such  payments  to  LEAs. 

00    changes  in  the  method  of  processing  applications  under  Section  3 
in  order  that  these  applications  will  be  processed  and  approved 
within  two  weeks  of  the  closing  date  for  applications; 

.    00    increasing  the  number  of  program  officers  in  the  Field  Operations  ■ 
Branch  in  order  to  recover  anticipated  overclaims  made  by  LhAs. 

The  findings  of  the  DHEW  study  and  the  options  which  it  explored  as  ways 
of  remedying  program  ineffectiveness  were  largely  ignored  by  Congress  in  the 
1978  program  reauthorization.    The  Program  Audit,  on  the  otherhand,  recom- 
mended program  changes  which  do  not  require  a  change  in  the  Act.  Jhe 
twenty-one  policy  issues  which  the  audit  identified,  eleven  were  resolved... 
internally.    Of  the  remaining  issues  the  Assistant  Secretary  for  Elementary 
and  Secondary  Education  has  requested  that  the  program  office  implement  the 
recoSa?7ons  made  on  three  2f  these  issues.    Therefore,  the  recommendations 
on  seven  of  the  twenty-one  issues,  have  not  been  pursued.     t  is  expected 
that  those  Audit  recommendations  which  are  implemented  will  provide  a  more 
equitable  allocation  of  program  funds  among  impacted  LEAs  and  wi.ll  lead  to 
a  timely  processing  of  applications. 

Ongoing  and  Planned  Evaluation  Studies 

Ongoing:    Section  1015  of  the  Education  Amendments  of  1978(P.L.  95-561)^ 
requires  the  President  to  appoint  a  Commission  on  the  Review  of  the  Federal 
Impact  Aid  program  consist-nng  of  ten  members.    The  Commission  charged 
with  reviewing  and  evaluating  the  administration^ and  operation  of  the  Impact 
Aid  program  including  -  ; 

(1)  the  equity  of  the  present  funding  structure  under  Public  Law  874 

(2)  the  relative  benefit  of  the  assistance  for  impact  aid  under  Public 
Law  874  in  view  of  the  increasing  costs  of  the  program  and  the 
limitation  on  the  availability  of  funds,  and 

(3)  the  ways  in  which  districts  of  local  educational  agencies  which 
are  Federally  impacted  can  best  be  assisted  in  meeting  their 
educational  needs. 

On  Apfil  29,  1980  the  Commission  submitted  an  interim  report  to  the 
President  and  Congress.    This  report  was  generally  supportive  of  the 
program  as  it  now  stands. 

Planned:    No  new  studies  are  currently  planned. 
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Sources  of  Evaluation  Data 
Current 

1.  The  Commission  on  the  Review  of  the  Impact  Aid  Program,  Interim  Report, 
April  29,  1980,  '  ■ 

2.  Dr.  William  Rock,  et.  alt,.,  DSAFA  Program  Audit  Spring,  1980,  (Internal 
Document). 

Other 

3.  Stanford  Research  Institute.    Effects  of  Federal  Installation  Phase- 
Outs  Upon  School  Districts.    Menlo  Park,  California:    Stanford  Research 
Institute,  1965. 

4.  Battelle  Memorial  Institute.    School  Assistance  in  Federally  Affected 
Areas:    Study  of  Public  Laws  81-874  and  81-815,  published  by  Committee 
on  Education  and  Labor,  H.R.  91st  Congress,  2nd  Session,  GPO,  1970. 

5.  Cornnissioner  of  Education,  U.S.  D'epartment  of  Health,  Education  and 
Welfare,  Administration  of  Public  Laws  81-874  and  81-815.    GPO,  1977> 

6.  Comptroller  General  of  the  United  States,  Assessment  of  the  Impact  Aid 
Program.    Report  to  the  House  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor,  October  15, 
1976. 

7.  L.L.  Brown  III,  A.L.  Ginsburg,  and  M.  Jacobs,  Office  of  the  Assistant 
Secretary  for  Planning  and  Evaluation,  Education  Planning  Staff,  U.S. 
Department  of  Health,'  Education  and  Welfare,  Impact  Aid  Two  Years  Later, 

'  March  15,  1978. 

For  further  information  about  program  operations. 

Contact:    Mr.  William  Stbrmer 
202-245-8427 

For  further  information  about  studies  of  program  effectiveness. 

Contact:    Jan  Anderson, 
202-245-8364 
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Program  Name: 

School  Assistance  in  Federally  Affected  Areas  (SAFA): 
Legislation: 

Public  Law  81-815  as  amended 
by  Public  La.w  95-561. 


Funding  History: 


Construction 

Expiration  Date: 
September  30,  1983  \J 


Program  Goals  and  Objectives: 

Public  Law  81-815  is  designed  t 
children  whose  parents  live  or  work 
school  construction  under  specified 
needed  minimum  school  facilities  in 
increases  in  school  membership  as  a 
(Section  5);  where  provision  of  the 
financial  tiardship  (Section  8);  and 
facilities  where  a  Federal  impact  is 


Year: 

Authorization: 

Mppropri at  1 un» 

fil  Q4?  nnn 

1963 

CO  acta  nnn 
OO9O0O  9UUU 

a'l  aQa  nnn 

UOyUOU  9UUU 

1964 

an  '^Aa  nnn 

lAn  nnn 

CO  9 / HU  f UUU 

1965 

CO  >inn  nnn 
bo,4UU,UUU 

CO  Ann  nnn 

00 9HUU  yUUU 

1900 

a  1  non  nnn 

0  1  9U0U  yUUU 

cn  niQ  nnn 

3U  9U / 0  9UUU 

1967 

CO  Q07  nnn 
oc^iio/  ,UUU 

f\9  Q'\7  nnn 

I/O  /  9UUU 

1968 

on  nnn  nnn 
oU ,UUU ,UUU 

99  0*^7  nnn 

CC 9 70/ 9UUU 

1  QAQ 

ftfi  nnn  nnn 

14.745,000 

1970 

80,407,000 

15,167,000 

1971 

83,000,000 

15,300,000 

1972 

91,250,000 

•  19,300,000 

1973 

72,000,000 

25,910,000 

1974 

72,000,000 

19,000,000 

1975 

72,000,000 

20,000,000 

1976 

70,000,000 

20,000,000 

1977 

70,000,000 

25,000,000 

1978 

70,000,000 

30,000,000 

1979 

70,000,000 

30,000,000 

1980 

indefinite 

33,000,000 

1981 

indefinite 

50,000,000  ^ 

1982 

20,000,000 

20,000,000  2/ 

0  provide  local  education  agencies  enrolling 
on  Federal  property  with  financial  aid  for 
conditions:  for  construction  of  urgently 
school  districts  which  have  had  substantial 
result  of  new  or  incr^^-^jed  Federal  activities 
non-Federal  share  of  construction  imposes  a 
for  the  construction  of  temporary  school 
expected  to  blB  temporary  (Section  9). 


T7 — Provisions  pertaining  to  Section  5(a)(1)  pupils  and  Sections  10  and  14  are 
permanent. 

2/   Amount  provided  by  the  1982  Continuing  Resolution. 
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The  law  also  directs  the  Secretary  to  make  arrangements  for  providing 
minimum  school  facilities  for  children  living  on  Federal  property  if  no  tax 
revenues  of  the  State  or  its  political  subdivisions  may  be  spent .for  their 
education  or  if  the  Secretary  finds  that  no  local  education  agency  is  able 
to  provide  a  suitable  free  public  education  (Section  10).    Assistance  is 
authorized  for  construction  of  minimum  school  facilities  in  local  education 
agencies  serving  children  residing  on  Indian  lands  by  Section  14(a)  and  14(b). 
Section  14(c)  authorizes  assistance  to  financially  distressed  local  education 
agencies  which  have  substantial  Federal  lands  and  substantial  numbers  of  un- 
housed pupils.    Emergency  aid  is  available  to  LEAs  for  the  reconstruction  of 
school  facilities  destroyed  or  seriously  damaged  in  school  districts  located 
in  declared  major  disaster  areas  (Section  16). 

Program  Operations: 

All  grants  are  made  to  qualified  school  districts  on  the  basis  of  applica- 
tions.   The  amount  of  payment  to  a  Ideal  school  district  under  Section  5  of  the 
Act  depends  upon  the  rate  of  payment  associated  with  each  category  of  federally 
connected  children.    Paymen^rates  for  children  vary  according  to  the  extent  to 
which  the  child's  household  is  presumed  to  provide  tax  revenues  to  support 
education.    For  example,  the  highest  rate,  100%,  is  associated  with  children 
who  reside  on  Federal  property  and  have  a  parent  in  one  of  the  uniformed  services 
of  the  United  States.    In  this  case  it  is  presumed  that  the  child's  household 
pays  neither  property  nor  income  taxes,  and  may  pay  minimum  amounts  in  State  sales 
taxes  or  other  broad  based  taxes;  nor  does  the  place  of  the  parent's  employment 
pay  property  taxes.    The  lowest  rate,  40%,  applies  to  a  category  of  households 
which  does  not  live  on  Federal  property  and  hence  is  expected  to  pay  some  property, 
sales,  and  income  taxes. 

For  other  sections  of  the  law,  full  costs  of  construction  are  authorized,  but 
are  limited  to  actual  cost  of  providing  minimum  school  facilities  for  children 
who  would  otherwise  be  without  such  facilities. 

Because  appropriations  for  Public  Law  81-815  have  been  substantially  below 
the  amounts  required  for  funding  of  all  qualified  applicants,  the  basic  law, 
since  Fiscal  Year  1967,  has  placed  priorities  on  the  Sections  to  be  funded. 
Section  16,  disaster  assistance,  receives  first  priority.    The  law  allows 
the  Secretary  to  fund  disaster  assistance  under  Section  16  from  any  available 
funds  as  the  need  arises,  with  payments  under  other  sections  then  covered  by. 
any  subsequent  appropriations  made  by  the  Congress  for  disaster  assistance. 
According  to  the  authorizing  legislat.ion,  applications  under  Sections  9,  10, 
14(a)  and  14(b)  receive  priority  over  applications  under  the  remaining 
Sections  (5,  8,  and  14(c).).    However,  beginning  with  fiscal  year  1973, 
appropriations  language  went  beyond  the  priorities  set  by  the  authorization 
act  and  appropriated  specific  amounts  for  specific  sections. 

The  law  requires  that  eligible  applications  be  ranked  within  each  section 
on  the  basis  of  relative  urgency  of  need,  and  that  available  funds  be  assigned 
on  this  basis.    The  ranking  by  rel at i ve  urgency  of  need  is  based  on  the  per- 
centage of  federally  connected  children  eligible  for  payment  in  a  school 
district  and  the  percentage  of  "unhoused"  pupils  in  the  district.  "Unhoused" 
pupils  are  those  in  membership  in  the  schools  of  a  district  over  and  above 
normal  capacity  of  available  and  usable  minimum  school  facilities. 
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In  recent  years,  appropriation  language  has  directed  available  funds  for 
use  towa^     e'lt'ur  ent'needs  .for  school  J,,      =,2  '  e  ded 

Sfreited  toward^hlgh  priority  PJ"}""  "?;!;„5„f,'e  eS  ch  Idr^n   'fee  ton  10 

&  VpSrj^o;rrJ;r  n « 

SrSnSn^r:?' ?3n3"s  l"prroSrll?^5  o,ef  fn  >l^e^L;s  a'prroprlated 
directly  for  Sections  9,  10.  and  U(a)  and  (b). 


The  allocations  in  recent  years  are  as 

f ol lows: 

(amounts 

in  millions 

of  dollars) 

Section 

1978 

1979' 

1980 

1  VO  1 

5 

$4.0 

$1.0 

$3.0 

$3.0 

9 

5.0 

10 

10.5 

13.0 

13.0 

25.0 

u 

10.5 

16.0 

17.0 

22.0 

$30.0 

$30.0 

$33.0 

$50.0 

TOTAL 

Program  Scope: 

incT    n  kn.^  I      ft!  Ris  has  orovided  approximately  $1.8  billion 

the  "JJ^'^f  °'  ,  :?„„  has  been  obligated  to  assist  In  reconstruction  of 
«foorf;cnit5'«'Jestr?ye5'or  seriously  da»«ged  by  n«Jor  disaster  since 
such  assistance  was  authorized  in  1966. 

Tn  FY  80    under  Section  5.  slightly  niore  than  $2.9  million  was  reserved 

the  Trident  Missile  Project.  ^^"'^^^,5^"^;°"; ^^^^^^  previous  years, 

been  reserved  for     new  projects        3  0    er  pr^^  p^^.J^^ 

5'ri    ^ana     n     0  "h   JuJ  ose  0^^  the  life-safety  conditions  at 

the  e   0  Remaining  funds  may  be  spent  to  fund  a  new  project. 
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Program  Effectiveness  and  Progress; 


A  primary  concern  of  the  program  is  the  backlog  of  eligible  applications 
which  has  accumulated  since  1967,  the  last  year  for  which  appropriations  were 
adequate  to  fund  current  needs.    By  the  end  of  Fiscal  Year  1979  the  backlog 
was  estimated  to  involve  454  project  applications  requiring  $5913  million  to 
fund.    The  backlog,  at  the  end  of  fiscal  1980,  is  as  follows: 

Amount  h  Number  of  Projects/ 

Section  5                            $98,000,000  246 

Section  10                          246,000,000,  HO 

Section  14                          229,300,000  98 

/ 

The  ability  of  the  program  to  determine  the  construction  needs  based  on 
past  applications  is  compromised  due  to: 

a)  districts  not  filing  applications  because  of  the  limited  chance 
of  receiving  a  grant; 

b)  districts  obtaining  funds  from  other  sources  to  meet  their 
construction  needs, 

c)  the  need  to  adjust  past  estimates  of  construction  costs  for 
inflation,  and 

d)  the  influence  of  decreaising  enrollments. 

Recognizing  that  the  above  factors  have  worked  against  the  program's 
ability  to  ascertain  construction  needs,  program  administrators  conducted  an 
in-depth  study  of  the  construction  needs  of  Section  10  schools.    Completed  in 
early  1978,  the  study  found  that  a  total  of  $200  million  (measured  in  1976 
dollars  —  for  1981  an  increase  factor  of  10%  per  year  or  50%)  was  needed  to: 

a)    upgrade  existing  Section  10  school  facilities  to  meet  life  safety 
and  handicapped  access  standards  ($10.5  million  -  to  be  factored 
for  increased  escalation  costs  from  1976); 


3/    Estimates  are  subject  to  confirmation  of  current  needs  as  well  as  increases 
in  costs  for  construction  and  increases  to  meet  current  school  housing 
standards. 
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b)  replace  facilities  where  upgrading  could,  not  "jeet  life  safety 
'    and  handicapped  access  standards  ($60  mniion);  and 

c)  adequately  house  the  pupils  enrolled  in  thes?e  schools 
($128.5  million). 

The  study's  findings  have  been  used  as  a  basis  for  making  budgeting 
recommendations  to  Congress. 

Tn  ^Q^Q  the  U  S  Office  of  Education  conducted  site  visits  at  seven 
.EAs  "^l^  a5  r  section  J4,  to  .  , ,,e/s.  et,  hazardous 

Education  that  an  up-to-date  analys  s  of  .construct  ion  needs  of  S«^^^ 
rur.S%rtSrr^?2ir,TErs/'ro  d;U'L'Ll^5n"on'?S/s°?e^c^Ln3ation  .as 

occurred. 

nnqoinq  and  Planned  Evaluation  Data; 

-f  rptc^r^cif  dnr^-t^r-if 

current  information  regarding  these  needs. 

Sources  of  Evaluation  Data: 

Current 

.nH  .deouacv  of  -choou  serving  Children  Who  Reside 


nn  Indian  Lands,  liHtiji. 
and  Welfare,  ly//". 


Other 


6atterleHe^ria1  institute  Vhoo,  Assistant 

-Sttee  r^'XcIt^oS'Ind' Ubor'.  til  .Kt  unyress.  2nd  Session. 
GPO,  1970. 

Office.  iyM. 
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For  further  information  about  program  operations, 

Contact:    William  L.  Stormer 
245-8427 

For  further  information  about ^studies  of  program  effectiveness 

Contact:    Jan  Anderson 
245-8364 
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Program  Name; 
Allen  J.  Ellender  iFellowships 

Leqismion:  /  Expiration  Date: 

Public  law  92«506,  as  amended >y  P.L.  94-277,       September  30,  1982 
as  extended  by  the  Omnibus  Education 
Reconciliation  Act  of  1981. 


Funding  History:  Year 


Year: 

Authorization: 

1973 

$  500,000 

1974 

500,900 

1975 

500  ,.000 

1976 

500,000 

1977 

750,000 

1978 

750,000 

1979 

1,000,000 

1980 

-  1,000,000 

1981 

i, 000, 000 

1982 

r,  000, 000  17 

Appropriation: 

$  500,000 
500,000 
500,000 
500,000 
750,000 
750,000 
1,000,000 
1,000,000 
1,000,000 


Program  Goals  and  Objectives: 

Public  Lr«w  92-506  authorizes  the  Commissioner  of  Educatipn  to  make 
grants  to' the  Close  Up  Foundatidn  of  WasTiington,  D.C.,  to  help  increase, 
understanding  of  the  Federal  Government  by  secondary  school  students,  • 
their  teachers,  and  the  communities  they  represent. 

'% 

Program  Operations: 

The  program  is  a  Washingt(yn-based  political  education  program  sec- 
ondary school  students  and  their  teachers.    It  consists  of  a  week-long 
series  of  meetings,  seminars  and  work^shQi?  .with  members  of  Congress, 
membersof  the  Executive  and  Judicial  branches  of -government,  Congres- 
sional  committee  staff  members,  lobbyists,  reporters,  foreign  government 
representatives,  and  others. 

The  Foundation  prograi^  is  community-based,  i.e.,  local  interest  and 
support  is  required  for  participation  in  the  program.    Effort  is  made 
to  .natch  the  Ellender  Fellowship  funds  on  at  laast  a  50%  basis  by  other 
public  and  private  funds.    Recipients  are  chosen  by  each  school  and 
criteria  for  selection  varies  from  essay  contests  to  interviews  by 
teachers.    In  each  participating  community,  an  Ellender  Fellowship  is 
awarded  to  a  student  of  low  or  moderate  income  and  to  a  teacher  from 
from  each  secondary  school. 


i/    Omnibus  Education. Reconcllialtion  Act  of  1981 

14.1. 

I '19 


Othem  participants  receive  grants  from  alternate  sources  of  funds,,  pay 
their  own  expenses,  or  e^arn  funds  in  school  and  community  projects  to 
cover  expenses.    Thus,  a  large  group  of  students  and  teachers  from  a 
community,  region  or  State,  representative  of  all  socioeconomic  levels, 
comes  to  Washington  together  to  learn  about  government  and  the  democra- 
tic process  and  to  develop  9n  understanding  of  their  areas'  needs  and 
concerns. 

In  an  effort  to  reach. additional  secondary  school  students  and  teachers 
with  citizenship  education  programs,  the  Close  Up  Foundation  added  a 
telecommunication  facility  to  their  activities.    From  December  1979 
through  May  1980,  using  committee  rooms  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
as  a  studio.  Close  Up  produced  68  forty  minute  television  programs 
featuring  prominent  of/icials.    T^he  format  included  discussions  with 
;high  school  students  many  of  whom  were  EHender  Fellowship  recipients 
participating  in  the  Close  Up  Foundation  Washington  seminars.  These 
programs  were  telecast  ovVr  C-SPAN  (Cable  Satellite  Public  Affairs 
Network)  with  access  through  direct  links  or  cassettes  to  over  2,000 
secondary  schools.    Close  Up 'also  publishes  written  materials  including 
a  Teacher's  Guide  to  C-SPAN;  Current  Issues,  a  booklet  that  examines 
contemporary  questions;  and  Perspectives,  a  book  of  readings  on  govern- 
ment operations  with  articles  by  leading  members  of  Congress,  representr 
atives  of  the'Executi ve  a-nd  Judicial  branches  and  others. 

The  program  has  also  generated  numerous  State  and  local  activities 
ciround  the  country  which  have  involved  many  additional'  students  and 
'teachers  in  participating  communities.    Close  Up  provides  technical 
assistance  and  support  to  lo.cal  education  officials,  business  leaders 
and  civic  organizations  who  cooperate  to  develop  government  education 
programs  that  complement  the  Washington  learning  experience. 

Program  Scope: 

El  lender  Fellowship  grants  were  made  to  approximaUly  1900  students  and 
teachers  in  1980.    These  grants  included  costs  of  room,  board,  tuition, 
administration,  insurance  and  transportation,  and  averaged  about  $515 
per  participant.    The  Ellender'  Fellowship  recipients  were  part  of  some 
13';500  students  and  teachers  from  29  areas  across  the  natioh  who  parti- 
cipated in  the  program.    The  Close  Up  Foundation  continued  to  develop 
specially  planned ^seminars  for  some  300  handicapped  participants, 
including  paired  programs  for  hearing. and  visually  impaired.    In  addi- 
tion, over  50  international  students  and  teachers  from  Venezuela, 
Egypt,  Morocco,  Japan,*  Greece  and  Spain  took  part  in  the  1979-80  pro- 
gram as  a  privately-funded  pilot  project. 

Program  Effectiveness  and  Progress: 

The  Close  Up  Foundation  contracted  with  Social  Education  Associates  in 
1974-75  to  conduct  a  preliminary  Impact  assessment.    On  measurer,  of 
affective  change  such  as  political  awareness  and  interest  in  poll  ical 
affairs,  students  were  shown  to  have  undergone  positive  Changes  of  a 
statistically  significant  nature. 

& 
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Ongoing  and  Planned  Evaluation  Studies: 

An  internal  evaluation  program  requires  every  student  and  teacher  par- 
ticipant to  complete  a  survey  on  the  educational  content  of  ^he  program 
which  generates  data  for  program  modif icat-^on.    A  comprehensive  evalu- 
ation program  designed  to  measure  long  tern|^cogniti ve  and  behavioral 
effects  is  currently  under  consideration  by  the  Close  Up  Foundation 
for  implementation  to  begin  during  the  1980-81  program  year.  Addition- 
ally, over  60  participating  teachers  have  t^ken  a  specially-designed 
course  in  curriculum  from  the  Johns  'Hopkins  University  where  they 
evaluated  specific  elements  of  Close  Up  methodology  adapted  for  local 
and  regional  use.  \ 

Sources  of  Evaluation  Data: 

Close  Up  Foundation  (see  text).    Washington,  D.C.:  1980. 

To  Extend  Support  of  Allen  J.  El  lender  Fellowships.  Hearings 
before  the  Subcommittee  on  Elementary,  Secondary  and  Vocational  • 
Education  of  the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor,  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, 94th  Congress,  2nd  Session.    Hearings  held  in 
Washington,  D.C.:  Government  Printing  Office,  1976. 

For  further  information  about  program  operations^. 

Contact:    Robert  Jackson 
202/245-8052 

For  further  information  about  studies  of  program  effectiveness, 

;  ,/ 

Contact:    Tetsuo  Okada  / 
202/245-7997 


\ 
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ANNUAL  EVALUATION  REPORT  ON  EDUCATION  PROGRAMS 


Program  Name 


Career  Education 
Legislation:  i/ 
P.L.  95-207 
Funding  History 


Year  Authorization 

1975  $15,000,000 

1976  15,000,000 

1977  15,000,000 

1978  .  15,000,000 

1979  65,000,000 

1980  100,000,000 

1981  100,000,000 
1982 


Expiration  Date: 

September  30,  1983 

Appropriation 

$10,000,000 
10,135,000 
10,135,000 
10,135,000 
20,000,000  £/ 
15,000,000  1/ 
10,000,000  ^ 
1/ 


\ 
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Program  Goals  and  Objectives: 

.          P.L^.  95-207,  The^  Career  Education  Incentive  Act,  is  th^  implementation 

phase  of  the  developifiental  work  initiated  under  P.L.  93-380.    Under  that 
earlier  legislation  the  Congress  authorized  a  program  which  provided  leader- 
ship in-  the  development  of  career  education  and  which  put  major  emphasis  on 
demonstrations  of  the  best  career  education  programs  and  practices  and  on 
developing  State  plans  for  implementing  career  education  programs. 
^ .' ' ' 

tj    During,  FY  75  this  Program  operated  under  the  authority  of  the  Cooperative 
Research  Act.    In  FY  76  through  FY  78  it  operated  under  the  Special 
Projects  Act,  Public  Law  93-380,  Sections  402  and  406.    Under  the  latter 
Act,  hcilf  ^  the  Special  Projects  funds  went  directly  to  the  Commissioner 
for  use  in  contracts  and  the  other  half  to  the  programs  named  in  that 
^  Act,  onV  of  Which  was  Career  Education.    P.L.  93-380  expired  at  the  end 
of  1978  and  (the  Congress  passed  the  Career  Education  Incentive  Act 
(P.L.  95-207:)  on  December  13,  1977  to  authorize  funding  beginning  in 
FY  79  and  ending  in  FY  83. 

\  : 

1/    The  Congrfess  originally  appropriated  $32.5  million  for  FY  79.  After 
recei ving\a j request  to  rescind  these  funds,  the  Congress  cut  the 
appropriatviin  to  $20  million.    The  conferees  stated  that  the  entii^e 
amount  shoiijld  be  /spent  on  the  elementary  and  secondary  career  education 
•  provisions  \pf  th|^  Act  (Grades  K-12).  \ 

1/    The  Congres^  or^iginally  appropriated  $20  million  for  FY  80.  After 
receiving  aPlrecission  request  the  Congress  reduced  the  appropriation 
to  $15  millHbn/,  all  of  which  was  to  be  spent  on  the ' elementary  and 
secondary  career  education  provisions  of  the  Act. 

1/  The  Career  Education  Incentive  Act  is  included  in  a  block  grant  under 
Chapter  2  o'f  the  Education  Consolidation  and  Improvement  Act  of  1981. 
No  individujal  .dollar  amount  is  specified  under  the  block  grant. 

r    ■  • 
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Public  Law  95-207  became  operative  with  the  appropriation  of  funds 
for  FY  79.    In  this  Act,  the  Congress  states  that  its  purpose  is  ...to 
assist  States  and  local  educational  agencies.. .in  making  education  as 
prepar9t-ion  for  work,  and  as  a  means  of  relating  work  values  to  other 
liferdles  and  choices  (such  as  family  life),  a  major  goa    of  all  who 
teach  a'ndall  who  learn  byJ-nareas-iBg-the-emphasls-Xhey-pJace  on  career 
awarenesi  exploration,  decision  making,  and  planning,  and  to  do  so  in  a 
manner  ijrtch  will  promote  equal  opportunity  in  making  career  choices 
through  the  elimination  of  bias  and  stereotyping  in  such  activities, 
including  bias  and  stereotypi ng  on  account  of  race,  sex,  age,  economic 
status,  or'handicap."    The  Regulations  for  "Career  Education  Incent  ve 
Programs,"  which  were  published  in  the  Federal  Register  on  October  17. 
1979,  summarize  this  purpose. 

Program  Operations: 

Both  maintenance  of  effort  and  matching  are  required  in  the  State 
allotment  program  under  the  new  Legislation.    To  maintain  effort  in 
career  education  a  State  must  spend  from  its  own  resources  an  amount 
at  least  equal  to  the  amount  the  State  spent  for  career  education  in  the 
preceding  fiscal .year.    The  matching  requirement  provides  that  the  cost 
of  State  administration  of  the  Act  may  be  100%  from  Federal  funds  in 
FY  79,  but  the  State  must  pay  at  least  25%  for  FY  80.  and  at  least 
50%  for  FY"  81.  82.  and  83.    Further  matching  provisions  require  that 
funds  for  State  leadership  and  local  educational  agency  programs  may  be 
100%  Federal  in  FY  79  and/80.    However,  the  State  must  pay  25%  m  FY 
81.  50%  in  FY  82.  and  75%  in  FY  83.    The  non-Federal  share  of  .the  cost 
of  State  leadership  and  local  implementation  may  come  from  State,  local, 
fnd  private  sources .    It  may  include  cash  contributions,  m-kind  contri- 
butions, volunteer  services,  materials,  and  equipment. 

No  State  may  reserve  more  than  10%  of  its  funds  for  providing  State 
leadership  activities  listed  in  the  Act.  either  directly  or  through 
arranaements  with  public  agencies  and  private  organizations.    No  State 
Sreserle  more  than  10%  of  its  funds  for  FY  79  and  5%  of  its  funds 
^r  R  80  through  83  for:    U)  employing  additional  State  educational 
agency  personnel  to  administer  and  coordinate  programs  assisted  under 
the  Act^anS  (2)  reviewing  and  revising  the  \tate  plan.    The  uhreserved 
funds  m  St  be  distributed  by  the  State  to  educational  agencies 

for  comprehensive  career  education  programs.    At  least  15%  of  the  funds 
distributed  to  local  agencies  must  be  used  for  programs  to  develop  and 
imolement  comprehensive  career  guidance.  counselirK^.  placement,  and 
follow-up  services  using  counselors,  teachers,  parents,  and  community 


-up 

resource  personnel.. 
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To  obtain  funds  for  comprehensive  career  education  programs,  a  local 
educational  agency  must  apply  to  its  State  agency.    Each  State  agency  will 
review  the  applications  and  may  make  payments  to  local  educational  agencies, 
to  the  extent  practicable,  on  the  basis  of  criteria  established  by  the  State 
agency  and  criteria  in  Section  8  (b)  of  the  Act. 

Unless  a  state  is  prohibited  by  Law  from  providing  services  to  students 
and  teachers  in  private  and  non-profit  schools,  the  State  must  make  provisions 
for  the  effecive  participation  on  an  equitable  basis  of  private-school  students 
and  teachers  in  programs  assisted  under  the  Act.    In  States  which  are  prohibited 
from  providing  such  services,  the  Secretary  of  Education  is  responsible  for 
providing  that  these  private-school  students  and  teachers  participate. 
Private  school  officials  must  be  consulted  on  the  arrangements,  and  public 
agency  in  the  State  will  administer  the  funds. 

Each  State  is  required  to  submit  an  annual  report  to  the  Secretary  on  or 
before  December  31  of  each  year  except  FY  79.    The  report  will  contain:  (1) 
an  analysis  of  the  extent  to  which  each  objective  in  the  State  plan  has  been 
achieved,  (2)  a  description  of  the  extent  to  which  State  and  local  educational 
agencies  are  using  both  Federal  and  their  own  resources  to  achieve  these 
objectives,  and  (3)  a  description  of  the  programs  funded  within  the  State, 
including  an  analysis  of  reasons  for  their  successes  and/or  failures. 

In  order  to  receive  FY  79  funding  under  the  new  Legislation  each  State- 
Education  Agency  (including  Insular  areas)  was  required  to  submit,  by 
June  14,  1979,  a  letter  including  assurances  specified  in  the  Federal 
Regulations.    The  amount  of  FY  79  funds  distributed  to  the  States  in  June 
r     c«  million.    This  represents  the  funds  appropriated 

for  FY  79  minus  the  set-asides  allowed  by  the  Law  for  discretionary  use  by 
the  Secretary  of  Education.    (The  District  of  Coluni)ia  and  Puerto  Rico  are 
included  as  States.    The  five  insular  areas  received  funding  from  the 
Secretary  s  discretionary  funds  with  an  amount  equal  to  one  per  centum  of 
the  appropriation—  $200,0000 

To  become  eligible  for  further  funding  in  FY  80  and  beyond,  each  State 
and  Insular  area  was  required  to  submit  a  five-year  plan  for  implementing 
career  education  in  that  State,    these  plans  set  out  explicitly  the 
objectives  the  State  will  seek  to  achieve  by  the  end  of  each  of  the  fiscal 
years  for  which,  funds  are  made  available  under  the  Act,  describe  how  the 
funds  will  be  used  to  implement  the  overall  objectives  in  each  fiscal  year, 
set  forth  policies  and  procedures' which  the  State  will  follow  to  assure 
equal  access  for  all  students,  provide  adequate  assurance  of  complying  with 
that  part  of  the  Law  which  authorizes  State  and  local  activities,  and  pro- 
vidji  proposed  criteria  for  evaluating  the  extent  to  which  the  State  achieves 
the  objectives  set  out  in  its  plan. 
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These  P.L.  95-207  plans  were  based  on  the  State  plans  developed  earlier 
under  P.L.  93-380.    Funds  were  made  available  under  P.L.  93-380  in  FY  76  and 
77  to  enable  each  State  and  Territory  to  prepare  a  five-year  plan  for 
implementing  career  education.    Each  State  and  Territory  received  a  written 
evaluation  of  its  plan  during  the  period  from  March  through  May  1979.  All 
States  and  Territories  also  received  criteria  and  guidelines  for  adapting 
their  plans  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  new  Incentive  Act,  P.L.  95-207. 
(These  evaluations  were  done  under  a  contract  with  the  Southwest  Regional  • 
Laboratory  for  Educational  Research  and  Development.) 

Program  Scope: 

P.L.  95-207  makes  State  allotment  funds  available  for  52  States— the 
usual  50  plus  the  District  of  Columbia  and  Puerto  Rico.    Allotment  funds 
are  made  available  for  the  insular  areas  as  a  one-percent  set-aside  in  the 
Secretary's  disretionary  fund.    In  the  first  year  of  operation  of  the  Act, 
all  of  the  States  except  one  (New  Mexico)  and  all  five  insular  areas  applied 
for  and  received  FY  79  funds  by  sending  in  the  required  letters  of  assurance. 

In  FY  80,  all  Of  the  States  except  three  (New  Mexico,  Nevada,  and 
South  Dakota)  submitted  and  received  approval  of  their  State  plans  for 
career  education  and  applied  for  FY  80  State  allotment  funds.    In  addition, 
all  of  the  insullar  areas  except  the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  submitted 
State  plans  and  applied  for  FY  80  funds. 

The  Law  provides  that  the  funds  appropriated  under  P.L.  95-207  for  the 
State  allotment  program  are  to  be  distributed  .among  the  participating  States 
on  the  basis  of  the  population  aged  5  to  18.    Accordingly,  in  August  of  1980 
a  total  of  $13,875,000  of  FY  80  funding  was  distributed  to  the  participating 
States  and  a  totaT  of  $150,000  was  distributed  to  the  four  participating 
insular  areas.    (This  represents  the  funds  appropriated  for  FY  80  minus  the 
set-asides  allowed  by  the  Law  for  discretionary  use  by  the  Secretary  of 
Education.) 

In  the  distribution  of  FY  80  funding,  there  were  16  States  which  re- 
ceived minimum  allotments  of  approximately  $128,000  each.    Twenty  States 
received  between  $129,000  and  $300,000  each,  six  States  received  between, 
$301,000  and  $500,000  each,  six  received  between  $601,000  and  $l,OOU,uuu 
each,  and  one  State  received  slightly  over  one  million  dollars. 

In  June  of  1981,  a  total  of  $9,250,000  of  FY  81  funding  was  distri- 
buted to  the  47  participating  States,  the  District  of  Columbia,  and 
Puerto  Rico.    In  addition,  a  total  of  $100,000  was  distributed  to  the 
insular  areas.    (This  represents  the  funds  appropriated  for  FY  81  minus 
the  set-asides  allowed  by  the  Law  for  discretionary  use  by  the  Secretary 
of  Education.) 
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In  the  distribution  of  FY  81  funding,  there  were  27  States  which  re- 
.ceived  minimum  allotments  of  approximately  $128,000  each.    Fifteen  States 
received  between  $129,000  and  $300,000  each,  five  States  received  between 
$301,000  and  $500,000  each,  and  two  States  received  between  $501,000  and 

Program  Effectiveness  and  Progress: 

A  substantial  amount  of  data  on  the  effectiveness  of  local  programs 
has  been  gathered  since  1974  and  has  been  reported  in  the  Annual  Evaluation 
Report  for  FY  78.    As  of  the  end  of  FY  80  there  were  14  projects  which  had 
been  judged  exemplary  by  the  Joint  Dissemination  Review  Panel  of  the 
Department  of  Education.    Information  on  these  projects  is  being  dissemi- 
nated through  ED's  National  Diffusion  Network. 

An  evaluability  assessment  of  the  new  program  initiated  under  P.L. 
95-207  was  completed  in  FY  80  and  has  been  reported  in  a  document  entitled 
Implementation  of  the  Career  Education  Incentive  Act:    Interim  Report  on 
the  Evaluability  Assessment  (ED-186-679).    This  study  concluded  that  the 
P.L.  95-207  career  education  program  is  plausible  and  measurable.  The 
study  also  developed  an  evaluable  program  model  which  contains  113  activity/ 
outcome  linkages,  and  the  study  identified,  for  each  linkage,  (a)  the 
activity,  (b)  the  intended  outcome,  (c)  the  measures,  (d)  the  data  source, 
(e)  the  quantifiability,  (f)  the  potency,  and  (g)  the  collection  and 
processing  ease/difficulty. 

As  a  follow-on  to  the  evaluabi 1 lity  assessment  completed  in  FY  1980, 
a  rapid  feedback  evaluation  was  conducted  in  FY  1981,  using  the  evaluable 
program  model.    Initial  results  of  this  effort  were  published  in  a  document 
entitled  Implementation  of  the  Career  Education  Incentive  Act:  Interim 
Report  orrthe  Rapid  Feedback  Evaluation  (ED-194-800) .    The  final  results 
were  published  in  June  of  1981  in  a  document  entitled  Implementation  of 
the  Career  Education  Incentive  Act:    Final  Technical  Report  on  the  Rapid 
Feedback  Evaluation.    The  overall  conclusion  of  this  evaluative  effort  was 
that  P.L.  95-207  funds  are  serving  the  purposes  envisioned  by  Congress  when 
it  enacted  the  Career  Education  Incentive  Act. 

Ongoing  and  Planned  Evaluation  Studies 

It  is  planned  that,  in  Fiscal  Year  1982,  an  evaluation  study  will  be 
conducted  to  determine  the  cash  value  of  in-kind  contributions  and  non-cash 
resources  provided  to  career  education  projects  in  local  education  agencies. 
This  study  will  attempt  to  develop  an  acurate  and  systematically  derived 
estimat,e  of  the  monetary  value  of  cash  contributions,  volunteer  services, 
materials,  and  equipment  provided  to  local  career  education  projects  from 
non-Federal  sources,  as  a  result  of  the  stimulus  of  the  small  Federal  grants 
awarded  under  P.L.  95-207. 
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Sources  of  Evaluation  Data: 


Mitchell ,  Anita  M.    Assessment  of  State  Plans  for  Career  Education: 
Final  Report, .  Los  Alamitos,  California:    Southwest  Regional  Laboratory 
for  Educational  Research  and  Development,  July  197^- {ED-178-735).  — 

Mitchell,  Anita  M.    Model  State  Plan  Characteristics:    A  Guide  for 
Refining  S^tate  Plans  for  Career  Educatloru    Los  Alamitos,  California: 
Southwest  Regional  Laboratory  for  Educational  Research  and  Development, 
July  1979  (ED-1 78-736). 

Jung,  Steven  M.  and  others.    Implementation  of  the  Career  Education 
Incentive  Act:    Interim  Report  on  the  Eyaluability  Assessment.  Palo 
Alto,  California:    American  Institutes  for  Research,  March  1980 
(ED-186-679). 

Jung,  Steven  M.  and  others.    Implementation  of  the  Career  Education 
Incentive  Act:    Final  Technical  Report  on  the  Rapid  Feedback  Evaluation. 
Palo  Alto,  Callifornia:    American  Institutes  for  Research,  October  I9b0 
(ED- 194-800). 

Jung,  Steven  M.  and  others.  Implementation  of  the  Career  Education 
Incentive  Act:  Final  Technical  Report  on  the  Rapid  Feedback  Evaluation. 
Palo  Alto,  California:    American  Institutes  for  Research,  June  1981. 


For  further  information  about  program  operations,* 

Contact:    Kenneth  B.  Hoyt 
(202)  245-2284 

For  further  information  about  studies  of  program  effectiveness. 

Contact:    Tetsuo  Okada 
(202)  245-9401 
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ANNUAL  EVALUATION  REPORT  ON  EDUCATION  PROGRAMS 


Program  Name: 


Teacher  Centers  Program 


Legislation: 


Expi ration  Date: 


Higher  Education  Act  of  1965, 


September  30,  1985 


Section  532,  Title  V-B,  as  amended 
by  P.L.  94-482,  P.L.  95-561, 
P,L.  96-374,  Education  Amendments 
of  1976,  1978,  and  1980  respectively, 
as  extended  by  the  Education  Consoli- 
dation and  Improvement  Act  of  1981 

FUNDING  HISTORY  YEAR  AUTHORIZATION  APPROPRIATION 


Program  Goals  and  Objectives: 

The  purpose  of  this  program  is  to  assist  local  educational  agencies 
to  plan,  establ ish,  and  operate  teacher  centers,  and  institutions  of 
higher  education  to  operate  teacher  centers,  where  teachers,  .through 
Teacher  Center  Policy  Boards,  design  and  supervise  programs  of  curriculum 
development  and  inservice  teacher  training.    This  training  should  enable 
the  teachers,  and  schools,  to  better  meet  the  educational  needs  of  their 
students. 

Program  Operations: 

Applications  (after  approval  by  the  Teacher  Center  Policy  Board)  are 
submitted  to  the  Secretary  of  Education  through  State  educational  agencies, 
which  may  screen  out  those  that  are  unsuitable.    Ten  percent  of ;the  funds 
are  awarded  to  institutions  of  higher  education,  80  percent  go  to  local 
educational  agencies,  and  10  percent  go  to  State  educational  agencies 
to  compensate  them  for  screening  the  applications  and  for  later  providing 
technical  assistance  and  dissemination  services  to  the  grantees.    A  recent 
amendment  to  the  statute  requires  that  at  least  one  center  be  established 
in  every  State. 


1/    Section  532  of  Title  V  of  the  Higher  Education  Act  of  1965  is  included  in  a 
block  grant  under  Chapter  2  of  the  Education  Consolidation  and  Improvement 
Act  of  1981.    No  individual  dollar  amount  is  specified  for  the  program  under 
the  block  grant. 


1977 
1978 
1979 
1980 
1981 
1982 


$  75,000,000 
75,000,000 
100,000,000 
100,000,000 
20,000,000 
30,000,000 


$ 


8,250,000 
12,625,000 
13,000,000 

9,100,000 
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The  administering  unit  in  ED  stimulates  sharing  of  experiences  among 
the  project  directors  by  means  of  regional  and  national  conferences,  and 
facilitates  the  gathering  of  evaluative  data  by  special  funding  to  two 
teacher  centers  of  expertise  which  in  turn  help  the  separate  project  directors. 

Each  center  that  performs  satisfactorily  may  be  funded  annually  for  up 
to  three  years. 

Program  Scope: 

During  Fiscal  Year  1980,  the  program's  third  year  of  operation, 
$11,354,400  supported  89  operational  centers  in  42  States,  Guam  and  the 
District  of  Coluntia.    An  amount  of  $345,600  funded  10  planning  grants 
and  $1,300,000  paid  for  States'  program  activities. 

Program  Effectiveness  and  Progress: 

No  overall  evaluation  study ihas  been  conducted  on  this  program. 

Ongoing  and  Planned  Eval uation  /tudies: 

No  overall  evaluation  of  the  Teacher  Centers  Program  has  been  undertaken 
by  the  Department  of  E.  jcation.    Since  1978  there  has  been  an  intensive 
project  at  Syracuse  University  to  document  the  organizational  features 
and  governance  of  55  of  the  89  centers  as  well  as  the  activities  and 
services  that  those  centers  have  provided  to  teachers. 

Sources  of  Evaluation  Data: 

Program  records. 

Sam  J.  Yarger  and  Sally  K.  Mertens,  Teacher  Centers  Program  Documentation 
Study.    Syracuse:    Syracuse  University,  1980. 

Sally  K.  Mertens  and  Sam  J.  Yarger,  Teacher  Centers  in  Action.  Syracuse: 
Syracuse  University,  1981. 


For  further  information  about  program  operations. 

Contact:    LeRoy  Walser 
(202)  472-5940 

For  further  information  about  studies  of  program  effectiveness. 

Contact:    Jan  Anderson 

(202)  245-8364 
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ANNUAL  EVALUATION  REPORT  ON  EDUCATION  PROGRAMS 


Program  Name:  Expiration  Date: 

Teacher  Corps  Program  FY  1983 

Legislation: 

Title  V-A  of  the'Higher  Education  Act 
of  1965  (P.L.  89-329),  as  amended  by 
P.L.  90-35,  P.L.  91-575,  P.L.  91-230, 
P.L.  93-318,  P.L.  93-380  and    P.L.  94-482 

FUNDING  HISTORY  YEAR  AUTHORIZATION  APPROPRIATION 


1966 

$  36,100,000 

$  9,500,000 

1967 

64,715,000 

11,324,000 

1968 

33,000,000 

13,500,000 

1969 

46,000,000 

20,900,000 

1970 

80,000,000 

21,737,000 

1971 

100,000,000 

30,800,000 

1972 

100,000,000 

37,435,000 

1973 

37,500,000 

'  37,500,000 

1974 

37,500,000 

37,500,000 

1975 

37,500,000 

37,500,000 

1976 

37,500,000 

37,500,000 

1977 

50,000,000 

37,500,000 

1978  , 

75,000,000 

37,500,000 

1979 

100,000,000 

37,500,000 

1980 

100,000,000 

30,000,000 

1981 

100,000,000 

22,500,000 

1982 

22,500,000 

* 

Program  Goals  and  Objectives: 

The  purposes  of  Teacher  Corps  as  stated  in  the  legislation  are  to  stren- 
then  the  educational  opportunities  available  to  children  in  areas  having  con- 
centrations of  low-income  families,  to  encourage  colleges  and  universities  to 
broaden  their  programs  of  teacher  preparation,  and  to  encourage  institutions 
of  higher  education  and  local  education  agencies  to  improve,  programs  of  train- 
ing and  retraining  for  teachers  and  teacher  aides  by 

(1)    attracting    and    training    quali  fied    teachers    who    wil 1    be  made 
availAtJle  to  local  education  agencies  for  teaching  in  such  ^reas; 
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(2)  atfracting  and  training  inexperienced  teacher  interns  who  wilL 
be  made  available  for  teaching  and  inservice  training  to  local 
education  agencies  in  such  areas  in  teams  led  by  an  experienced 
teacher;. 

(3)  attracting  volunteers  to  serve  as  part-time  tutors  or  full-time 
instructional  assistants  in  programs  carried  out  by  local  educa- 
tion agencies  and  institutions  of  higher  education  serving  such 
areas; 

(4)  attracting  and  training  education  personnel  to  provide  relevant 
remedial,  basic,  and  secondary  educational  training,  including 
literacy  and  communication  skills,  for  juvenile  delinquents, 
youth  offenders,  and  adult  criminal  offenders;  and 

(5)  supporting    demonstration,    documentation,  institutionalization!^ 
and  dissemination  of  the  results. 

This  last  goal  reflects  several  significant  changes  introduced  by  the 
Education  Amendments  of  1976.  One  major  change  was  extending  the  two-year 
grant  cycle  of  previous  years  to  five  years.  A  second  was  that  each  Tea- 
cher Corps  Project  will  emphasize  the  demonstration  of  new  programs  and 
practices  with  linkages  between  preservice  and  inservice  training  and 
which  involve  the  total  faculty  of  a  site  school.  Typical  program  elements 
include,  flexible  models  of  teacher  education  based  on  performance  criter-ta;" 
the  development  of  collaborative  decision-making  procedures  that  assure 
parity  to  the  participating  college  or  university,  community  served  by  the 
project,  and  local  education  agency;  the  development  of  a  community  compo- 
nent which  seeks  to  lessen  the  distance  between  the  institutions  and  commu- 
nity by  providing  educational  services  beyond  the  school  walls  and  involving 
parents  in  the  classroom  program;  the  demonstration  of  a  major  teacher 
training  framework  (CBTE,  multidi sci plinary ,  research  based,  etc.)  for  the 
demonstration  of  an  integrated  program  of  training  and  retraining;  and  an 
emphasis  on  the  improvement  of  management  within  the  cooperating  agencies 
of  the  delivery  of  education  personnel  and  retraining  services  including 
planning,  documentation,  institutionalization,  and  dissemination. 

In  FY  78  Teacher  Corps  goals  and  objectives  were  expanded  to  ir^clude 
demonstration  of  training  and  retraining  programs  for  all  educational  per- 
sonnel in  grades  K-12,  in  institutions  of  higher  education,  and  in  communi- 
ties served  by  these  programs.  These  demonstration  programs  are  to  be 
implemented  over  a  five-year  gr^nt_ period..  Planning  to  meet  this  broader, 
more  inclusive  mandate  began  in  FY  77  when  grants  were  awarded  to  81  projects 
in  FY  78  and  to  53  more  projects  in  FY  79.    Three  were  later  "di sconti nued. 

Program  Operation: 

Grants  are  awarded  to  an  institution  of  higher  education  and  a  local 
educational  agency,  either  of  which  may  be  the  prime  grantee,  to  coopera- 
tively mount  and  operate  a  project  which  will  be  managed  collaboratively 
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All  Teacher   Corps  projects  are  funded  through  competitive  grants  to 

achieve  the    legislated  purpose    and    the    four   outcomes    using  the._jneaji5 

specified  in  the   Rules  and   Regulations  and  the   strategies  determined  by 

the  project.  , 

Projects  funded  July  1978.  are  known  as  Program  78.  New  projects 
funded  in  1979  are  known  as  Program  79.  There  are  79  projects  in  their 
fourth  ^ear  and  5  Program  79  projects  in  thedr  third  year.  After  Year  1  of 
each  Program,  grantees  are  eligible  to  hav^^their  grants  renewed  annually 
for  the  four  subsequent  years.  After  year  3  there  will  be  diminishing 
levels  of  Federal  funds  since  institutionalization  of  the  activities  using 
local  funds  is  expected  to  begin. 

The  organization  structure  of  the  Teacher  Corps  is  as  follows:  (a) 
the  National  Office  within  the  U.S.  Department  of  Education  consisting  of 
three  Branches  Management,  Operations,  and  Development;  (b)  within  a  pro- 
ject to  share  information,  guide  the  project,  and  provide  community-based 
support  --  an  elected  Community  Council  and  a  project  policy  Board  (the 
nucleus  on  the  Board  must  be  the  Dean  of  the  IHE,  the  Superintendent  of  the 
LEA  and  the  chairperson  of  the  Community  Council);  (c)  a,lso  at  the  local 
project  level ,  all  components  collaborate. 

The  organization  of  a  typical  Teacher  Corps  project  in  the  field  usu- 
ally includes  at  least  one  but  not  more  than  four  schools  (where  elementary 
schools  must  be  Title  I  eligible)  within  a  feeder  system;  a  team  of  at  least 
four  teacher-interns  and  one  experienced  teacher  as  a  team  leader;  an  elected 
commun^ity  council  having  -^at  least  seven  members;  an  institution  of  higher 
education;  a  looCN  education  agency,  and  other  institutions  arid  agencies  such 
such  as  correction  institutions,  teacher  organizations,  professional  associ- 
ation, social  service  agencies,  and  students. 

Program  Scope: 

During  Fiscal  Year  1981,  the  Teacher  Corps  had  131  operational  projects 
which  included  the  79  Program  78  projects  and  the  53  Program  79  projects. 
These  projects  are  located  in  123  school  districts,  130  institutions  of 
higher  education,  and  seven  State  Departments  of  Education,  including  outly- 
ing regions  and  correctional  institutions.  Teacher  Corps  projects,  through 
differentiated  staffing  and  individualized  instructional  activities,  directly 
affected  the  learning  experience  of  approximately  520,000  children.  Projects 
impacted  on  special  clientele  groups  SMch  as  bilingual  children;  Indian  chil- 
dren, and  children  in  correction  institutions.  Teacher  Corps  ^Isp  supported 
a  special  program  which  encouraged  high  school  and  college  students,  parents 
and  other  communify  residents  to  serve  as  tutors  or  instructional  assistants 
for  children  in  disadvantaged  areas.  In  1981,  approximately  25, 780^^ educa- 
tional personnel   are  involved  in  Teacher  Corps  projects.    Title  V-A  of  the 

Higher  Education  Act,  Section  517  prohitt)its  using  Teacher  Corps  members 
to  replace  any  teacher  who  would  otherwise  be  employed.    There  is  no  provision 
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for  waivers  of  this  requirement.  Compliance  is  assured  by  the  Teacher  Corps 
regulations.  State  approval  of  the  project  proposal,  and  scrutiny  by  special- 
ists on  bi annual  site  visits. 

Program  Effectiveness  and  Progress: 

In  1978  an  evaluation  of  Teacher  Corps  was   initiated  to  study  the  five- 
vear  developmental  p/ocess  of  the  program.    Consequently,  the  .evaluation  was 
designed  as  a  five-year  effort  to  correspond  with  the  funding  and  implemen- 
tation strategies   of  the  program.    A  multiple  design  strategy  was ^adopted 
reauirinq  the  use  of  traditional  evalua-tion  methods  as  well  as  case  study  and 
'ethnographic  methods.    The  first  year  of  the  evaluation  was  a  planning  year 
to  match  the  first  year  of  the  program.    Part  of  the  evaluation  activities  of 
the  second  year  included  an  implementation  study  of  col laboratian  and  mult  - 
cultural  education  in  Teacher  Corps  project.    The  development  and  multicul- 
tural education   strategies  were  required  by  the  legislation   governing  the, 
Teacher  Corps  program.    The  study  was  initiated  to  describe  (1)  the  process, 
by  which  people  learn  to  appreciate  and  get  along  in  several   cultures  andj 
(2)  the  dynamics  developed  among  schools,  institutions  of  higher  education 
community  advisory  groups,  and  other  participants  involved  .in  designing  and 
implementing  Teacher  Corps  projects.    The  study  utilized  ethnographic  case 
study  methodology  in  four  Teacher  Corps  sites  funded  in  1978. 

The  major  conclusions  from  the  study  completed  by  SRI  International  are 
as  follbws:  ' 

0     In  the  projects  studied,  the  participants  feel  that  there  is  little 

evidence  of  a  real  commitment  to  multicultural  education  from  the 
Teacher  Corps  Washington  office.  This  .  conclusion  is  based  on  several 
factors.  FiVst,  there  has  been  little  or  no  monitoring  at  the  proj.ect 
level  to  ensure  that  projects  comply  with  the  multicultural  education 
mandate.  Second,  guidance  supplied  by  the  Washignton  office  is  gi- 
ven through  consultants  and  through  conferences  and  meetings  that  do 
not  help  local  projects  implement  programs  to  any  significant  extent. 
Third  participants  feel  that  program  specialists  from  the  Washington 
office  do  not  have  a  thorough  understanding  of  multicultural  education. 
Fourth,  the  extensive  use  of  consultants  to  defin'e  multicultural  educa- 
tion diminishes  the  enthusiasm  of  local  projects  to  develop  site-specific 
components  o^- multicultuYal  education. 

0  In  all  of  the  study  sites,  the  project  director  represents  the  strongest 
force  for  influencing  reform  and  introducing  new  ideas  to  the  university 
and  the  school  district.  However,  most  of  these  directors  seemed  frus- 
trated at  not  being  able  to  exert  this  kind  of  leadership  in  the  project. 
In  reaction  to  this,  it  seems  as  though  the  project  directors  over-relied 
•  on  outside  consultants,  to  infuse  the  projects  with  r^ew  ideas  or  concep- 
tual definitions.  In  addition,  the  project  di recto fs  were  not  given  a 
thorough  training  in  multicultural  education:^^ 

0     The  most  serious  impediment  to  the  development  of  multicultural  educatipn 
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programs  i,n  the  sites  studied  was  the  participants*  misunderstanding 
of  gdals  and  objectives  of  multicultural  education.  Of  the  partici- 
pant^ interviewed  and  observed,  it  seems  as  though  no  one  from  the 
Washingto^  staff  to  the  local  project  staff  has  a  thorough  under- 
standing/of the  conceptual  basis  of  multicultural  .education.  This 
limits  tiieir  effectiveness  in  developing  and  implementing  multicul- 
ultural  Education  ,  components.  The  local  pr^oject  must  overcome  the 
strong  resistance  to ^ multicultural  education  components.-  The  local 
proiect/must  overcome  the  strong  resistance  to  multicultural  education 
that  results  from  the  belief  that  multicultural  education  is  an  ^*add 
09",  a  belief  ^  which  is  based  on  a  misunderstanding  ofMts  purpose-, 
ignorance  of  its  goals,  or  raciai-ethnic  prejudices. 

\  »  * 
a  Ijlith  the  exception  of  one  council,  commun^ity  resources  for  planning 
project-wide  activities    were   rarely   tappaU,    although   the  community 
residents  themselves  represe^vted  the  greatest  source  of  untapperd  pos- 
itive energy  and  commitment.     Generally,  the  community  council  qon- 
/ cerned  themsel ves   with  the   Federal    rul es  and   regulations  governing 
/  the  program,  needs  assessments,  management  planning,  and  paper  Work. 
/  They  felf  some  uncertainti.es  about  their  roles.    At  times  t)ie  courffils 
seemed  overly    concerned    with    budgetary    matters.     These  activities 
frequently  diverted  the  council   from  their  potentially  greatest  role; 
col laborating  *in  the  development  of  cdmmuni ty-based  educational  pro- 
grams.   In  addition,   some,  community  council   members  expressed  disa- 
ppointment and  frustration  with  the  formality  v{observance  of  parlia- 
mentary procedure)   with  which  meetings   and  tasks  were  carried  out. 

0  For  the  most  part,  opportunities  for  the  community  to  deal  on  a  face- 
to  face  basis  with  teachers,  deans,  superintendents,  and  faculty  at 
institution  of  higher  education  were  limited  to  the  community  chair- 
person's participation  on  the  policy  board.  While  planning  -g.^oups 
often  included  community-wide  membership,  attendance  and  participation 
at  them  were  sporadic  and  not  as  consistent  as  the  attendance  and 
1  participation  at  council  meetings.  ■  •  ; 

■  / 
-0   Policy  boards  in  the'  four  sites  ran  smoothly  because  they  had  a  clear 

set  of   responsibilities.     Most   meetings   were  handled   in  a  formal, 

business-like  manner.    Policy  board  members  know  they  were  responsible 

for  a    limited    numbfer   of   tasks:    setting   policy,   hiring   staff,  and 

approving  the  budget.     In  several   sites,  the  dean  and  superintendent 

began  to,  share   their   expertise   outside   the  context   of   the  policy" 

board.    They  began  building  a  collegial   relationship  that  could  last 

beyond  the  Teacher  Corps  cycle. 

In  those ^^ites  where  planning  groups  had  problems,  there,  was  a  noticeable 
lack  of  participation  of  higher  education  faculty  in  planning  groups.  Groups 
with  a  clear  conception-  to  the  purposes  of  planning  and  a  grasp  of  the  Teacher 
Corps  mandate  did  not  qeed  an  erttire  year  for  planning.  However,  groups  with 
a  clear  notion  of  the  planning  mandate  sepm  to  have  floundered;  purposes  of 
Teacher  Corps.     The  lag  between  the  completion  of  a  planning  task  and  the 
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actual  implementation  of  proposed  activities  frustrated  some  participants. 
Gaining  confidence  within  a  diverse  planning  group  was  most  difficult.  Thus 
the  planning' year  may  produce  long  lists  of  need  and  proposed  activi ties  but 
not  enough  project  strength  to  carry  them  out. 

Teacher  Corps  projects  began  their  5-year  grant  periods  in  early  Summer 
of  1978.  A  comprehensive  longitudinal  evaluation  of  the  new  program  was 
developed  by  the  Office  of  Program  Evaluation  and  a  contract  awarded  in  August 
1978  to  SRI  International  for  the  implementation  of  the  evaluation. 

'The  focus  of  this  evaluation  is  on  Program  78  and  Program  79  Teacher 
Corps  projects.  The  work  to  be  performed  required  the  development  of  a  five- 
year  evaluation  design.  The  initial  procurement  covered  the.  first  three 
years  of  evaluation  activities.  The  five-year  evaluation  was  to  be  conducted 
in  three  phases:  (1)  planning,  (2)  operations,  and  (3)  analysis  and  report- 
ing. The  period  of  performance  under  Phases  I  and  II,  Development  and  Opera- 
'tlon,  was  for  36  months  fromthe  date  of  award.  Phase  III,  Institutionaliza- 
tion and  Adaptation  was  des.igned  to  be  an  option  and  if  exercised,  is  to  have 
a  period  of  performance  of  24  months.'  Some  activities  in  these  phases 
necessarily  overlap.  The  emphasis  is  upon  what 'and  how  the  projects  tried, 
implemented,  succeeded  or  failed  within  the  Teacher  Corps  Program  at  the 
local  regional  and  national  levels.  Because  of  fiscal  constraints  the  evalu- 
ation was  limited  to  the  first  three  years.  Three  years  results  are  to  be 
submitted  by  SRI  International  in  October  1981  and  are  expected  to  contain 
some  definitive  impact  statements  on  teacher  training  and  institutional i-_ 
zation  of  best  practices.  ; 

■   \  . 

Source  Of  Evaluation  Data: 

1.  Annual    operational   data  collected  by  the  Teacher  Corps  Program. 

2.  SRI    international,    "Teacher    Corps:     An    Implementation    Study  of 
Collaboration  and  Multicultural  Education:  1980. 

For  further  information  about  program  operation. 

Contact:-  John  A.  Minor 
(202)  653-8320 

"For  further  information  about  stucies  of  program  effectiveness. 

Contact:    Eugene  Tucker  - 
\  (202)  245-8877 
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ANNUAL  EVALUATION  REPORT  ON  EDUCATION, PROGRAMS 


ERIC 


.  /  .  ■  , 

Program  Name:  '  ' 

Financial  Assistance  to  Local  Education  Agencies  for  the  Educa- 
tion of  Ind]an  Children  -  Part  A 


Legislation:    ■ , 

Indian  Educition  Act 

P.L.  92-3181  Title  IV,  Part  A 


■FUNDING  HISTORY 


YEAR 

FY  73 
FY  74 
FY  75 
FY  76 
FY  77 
FY  78 
FY  79 
FY  80 
FY  81 


Program  Goal g  and  Objectives 


Expi  ration  Date: 
September  30,  1984 

AUTHORIZATION  APPROPRIATION 


$196,177,204 
208,000,000 
•235,000,000 
441 ,242,000 
^76,263,078 

i  955,000,000 
640,297,800 

/6  4  0,29  7, 800 

/722,214,192 


1  1  ,500,000 
25,000,000 
25,000,000 
35,000,000 
37,000,0,b0 
38,850,000 
48,000,000 
52,000,b00 
58,250i000 


Part  A  of  tfiie  Indian  Education  Act- provides  financial  as(si stance 
on  an  entitlement  basis  to  local  Educational  agencies  (LEAs)  for 
elementary  and  Isecondary  education  programs  to  meet  the  sp'ecial 
educational  and  culturally  related  academic  needs  of  Indian 
children.    In  addition,  a  separate  authority  in  the  Act  allots  an 
amount  equal  td  not  more  than  10  dercent  of  the  amount  ap/propriated 
for  LEAs  for  dijscretionary  grants  \to  Indian-controlled  schools 
located  on  or  near  reservations. 


The  purpose  of  the  entiti ementl  program  is  to  provide  grants 
to  local  school i systems  for  (1 )-  plartm'ng  and  other  stepi  leading 
to  the  development  of  programs  s^peciVical  1y  designed  to,  meet  the 
special  educational  and  cultural 1y-  rAlated  academic  neebs  of  Indian 
children,  including  pilot  projects  designed  to  test  th^  effective- 
/  ness  of  these  prpgrams;  and  (2)  the  es\tab1  i shment ,  maintenance,  and 
I     operation  of  programs,  including  minor\remode1 ing  of  classroom  or 
other  space  usedj  speci  f  iccil  1y  for  such  programs,  and  a,tquisition  of 
"scessary  equipment  special 1y  designed  io  meet  the  spec i a1  educa- 
tional or  cultural  ly,  related  academic  neieds  of  Indian /chil  dren. 

The  Part  A  legislation  provides  wide\latitude  to  local  school 
districts  in  implementing  their  projects.    According  /to  federal 
regulations  (187  qa.22),  a  school  district\may  use  P^rt  A  funds  for 
"services  and  actiivities"  designed  to  meet  \the  special  educational 
or  culturally  relalted  academic  needs,  or  both,  of  Indian  children. 


Projects  may  focus  on  basic  skill  instruction  or  other  academic  areas 
or  IndKn  culture  as  related  to  academic  skills.    All  projects  are 
encouraged  to  use  culturally-Used  materials  and  techniques  in  pro- 
gram activities.    Examples  of  permissible  activities  include: 

(a)  Remedial  instruction  in  bffsic  skill  subject  areas. 

(b)  Instruction  in  tribal  heritage  and  traditions  in  the 
context  of  meeting  academic  needs  and  in  Indian 
history  and  political  organization,  including 
current  affairs  and  tribal  relationships  with  local. 
State  and  Federal  governments. 

(c)  Accelerated  instruction  and  other  activities  that 
provide  additional  education  opportunities. 

(.d)  Home-school  liaison  services. 

(e)  Creative  arts  such  as  traditional  Indian  arts,  crafts, 
music ,  and  dance. 

(f)  Native  language  arts,  including  bilingual  projects 
and  the  teaching  and  preservation  of  Indian  languages. 

Under  the  discretionary  program,  awards  are  made  to  Indian- 
controlled  schools  to  establish  such  schools  or  to  provide  supple- 
mentary programs  and  enrichment  services. 

Program  Operations : 

Under  Part  A  of  the  Act,  entitlements  or  formula  grants  are 
made  directly  to  eligible  local  education  agencies  (L£As)  and  a 
S  schools  that  are  operated  by  Indian  tribes  under  contract  with 
the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs.    Financial  assistance,  through 
competitive  discretionary  awards,  is  also  given  to  Indian-con- 
trolled schools  on  or  near  reservations. 

Program  Scope: 

The  number  of  public  school  districts  participating  has  in- 
creased from  435  in  fiscal  year  1973  to  1,048  in  fiscal  year  1981. 
In  school  year  1981-82,  the  Part  A  program  reached  almost  290, ouu 
Indian  children,  an  increase  of  150.000  since  the  program  started. 
With  the  growth  in  appropriations,  both  the  .number  of  children 
served  and  the  average  contribution  per  child  have  increased  n 
:  X973  the  FederaT^  c^^^^  58T  per  child;  in  laai. 

was  $165. 
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In  fiscal    year  1981,  30  Indian-controlled  schools  served 
about  12,000  students  under  the  set-aside    for    discretionary  grants. 

Projects  funded    under  Part  A  of  the  Act  range  from  part-time  . 
ancillary  services  to  supplementary  basic  education  and  cultural 
enrichment  programs.    Activities   are    determined  by  the  LEAs  and 
elected    Indian    partent    committees    based  on  local  neeus  and  population 
concentration.    To  ensure  that  program  funds  are  addressing  the 

special  .educational  needs  of  Indian  children  as  specified  in  the 
legislation,  a  technical  and  quality  review  of  applications  is 
conducted  by  the  program  office.    During  the  period  of  project 
performance,  as  program  administration  resources  permit,  site 
visits  are  made  to  selected  project  sites  and  technical  assis- 
tance is  offered  to  projects  requesting  it.    Project  assistance 
In  staff  training,  project  management  skills,  curriculum  develop- 
ment and  special  conferences  as  needed  are  provided  :bv  five 
regional  Resource  and  Evaluation  Centers.  ■ 

Program  Effectiveness  and  Progress; 

A  national  descriptive  study  of  projects  funded  under  Part  A 
was  completed  In  November,  1978. 

This  study  was  performed  by  Communication  Technology  Corpora- 
tion of  Marlton,  New  Jersey  under  contract  (300-76-0397)  to  the 
U.S.  Office  of  Education's  Office  of  Evaluation  and  Dissemination. 
The  principal  findings  of  the  study  are  as  follows: 

0   The  national  program  can  be  described  as  a  collection 
of  projects  of  widely  divergent  size,  geographic  locale, 
and  goals.    Sixty-two  percent  of  the  projects  empha- 
size instruction  in  culture,  heritage  and  native 
language.    Emphasis  upon  remedial  reading  was  found 
in  58  percent  of  the  projects.    The  next  three  most 
frequently  stated  objectives  were:    (1)  counseling 
and  guidance  (56%);  (2)  enhancing  self-concept  (54%); 
and  (3)  changing  attitudes  toward  school  (51%). 
Other  predominant  objectives  were  to  increase  school 
attendance  (47%);  to  enhance  self-direction  and  a 
sense  of  responsibility  (46%);  and  remedial  mathema- 
tics (46%).    Most  of  the  objectives  seem  to  be  evenly 
distributed  across  the  ubran  -  rural  spectrum. 
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Reading  programs,  mathematics  programs,  cuUural 
heritage  programs,  and  counselingand  guidance  • 
programs  were  perhaps  not  surprisingly  rated  effec- 
tive by  project  directors  and  project  staff  in 
approximately  90  percent  of  the  sampled  districts 
in-    (1)  overcoming  Indian  students'  academic  diffi- 
culties; (2)  improving  Indian  student's  attitudes 
toward  school;  and  (3)  developing  more  favorable  - 
self-concepts  in  Indian  students. 

Factors,  reported  by  school  districts,  as  contribu- 
ting to  educational  problems  of  Indian  children  in 
order  of  frequency  reported  were:.  (1 )  adverse  home 
environment  (74%);  (2)  lack  o^^o^{vation  (69%  ; 
(3)  deficient  early  education    69%);  (4)  negative 
peer  group  influence  (64%);  (5)  ""^ritional  problems 
(50%);  (6)  ethnic  discrimination  (48.8);  and  [/ ) 
health  problems  (4S%). 

Seventy-five  percent  of  project  funds  at  the  local 
level  was  directed  toward  -staffing.    This  was  an 
expected  finding  since  this  same  percentage  of 
projects  are  more  than  one  year  old  and  do  not  have 
the  higher  expenditures  of  a  new  project  for  ma- 
terials, etc. 

Staff  involvement,  which  was  much  more  Prevalent  in 
urban  high  density  districts  (above  20,000)  than  in 
rural  high  and  low  density  districts,  was  concentra- 
ted in  reading,  mathematics,  native  language  and 
cultural  heritage,  counseling  and  guidance,  atten- 
dance, self-concept,  responsibility  and  self-direc- 
tion, and  attitude  toward  school. 

)    Generally,  the  parent  committees  were  involved  in  a 
wide  range  of  policy  and  managerial  activities: 
staffing  recommendations,  public  relations  proposal 
development,  budget  review,  conduct  of  needs  assess- 
ment.' proposal  review  and  final  report  review, 
curriculum  decisions,  pupil  selection,  establish- 
ment of  project  objectives,  project  monitoring, 
project  evaluations,  and  final  report  development. 

0   The  parent  committees  were  generally  not  involved  in 
assisting  wit^kj  instructional  activities.    More  than 
70  percent  of\he  districts  used  the  parent  committee 
in  proposal-development.    Also,  roughly  half  of  the 
districts  reported  parent  committee  involvement  in 
selection  of  pupils. 
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0   Projects  In  which  parent  organizations  were  involved 
were  rated  effective  in  helping  Native  American  pupils 
to  overcome  academic  difficulties,  improve  their 
attitude  toward  schools,  and  develop  a  favorable  self- 
concept.    The  majority  of  parent  committee  involvement 
was-  in  the  areas  of  providing  staffing  recommendations, 
proposal  review  and  development,  budget  review,  needs 
assessment,  establishment  of  objectives,  project 
monitoring  and  evaluation,  and  final  report  preparation. 

0    Projects  in  urban  districts  tended  to  be  rated  more 
effective  in  overcoming  academic  difficulties  and 
providing,  supplementary  services.    This  may  be  partial- 
ly attributable  to  the  organized  approach  taken  toward 
the  administration  of  funds  and  the  sophistication  of 
the  staff.    Staff  time  spent  on  projects  is  somewhat 
<|reater  in  urban  districts  than  in  rural  districts. 

0   Rural  high  density  districts  were  rated  the  next  most 
effective  in  overcoming  academic  difficulties  and 
providing  supplementary  services.    This  may  be  due 
to  the  larger  number  of  children  available  for  project 
enrollment  and  the  resulting  higher  funding  level. 

0    The  staff  and  parents  rated  75  percent  of  the  dis- 
tricts as  being  at  least  moderately  effective  in 
overcoming  academic  difficulties,  providing  supplemen- 
tar^  services,  improving  attitudes  toward  school  and 
developing  a  more  favorable  self-concept.    Also,  50 
percent  of  projects  were  rated  effective  by  the  staff 
and  parents  in  improving  staff  attitudes  toward  Native 
American  pupils  and  improving  non-Native  American 
pupil  attitudes  toward  Native  American  pupils. 

0-  The  data  analyzed  revealed  that,  in  the  vast  majority 
of  the  districts,  there  were  staff  involvement  and. 
program  improvement  in  the  areas  of  academic  achieve- 
ment, Native-American  language  and  cultural  heritage, 
counseling  and  guidance,  attendance,  self-concepts, 
responsibility  and  self-direction,  and  in  attitudes 
toward  school. 

Ongoing  and  Planned  Evaluation  Studies; 

/ 

A  major  study  to  evaluate  the  impact  of  the  Pan  A  EntitJfiment 
Program  was -s^t*rted^tt-1^80.-—The  study  is  designed  t^^^ 
eight  major  research  questions.    They  are  as  foUows: 
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0   What  are  the  organizational,  fiscal,  and  human 
resources  available  to  Part  A  projects,  and  how 
do  projects  utilize  these  resources? 

0   To  what  extent  do  the  objectives  of  projects 
funded  under  the  Part  A  Entitlement  Program 
address  the  special  educational  and/or  cul- 
turally related  academic  needs  of  American 
Indian/Alaska  Native  children? 

0    How  have  Part  A  project  activities  been  implemen- 
ted? 

0   What  are  the  impacts  of  Part  A  projects  on  American 
Indian/Alaska  Native  students? 

0   What  impacts  do  Part  A  projects  have  on  the  Parents 
of  American  Indian/Alaska  Native  Children  and  on 
the  American  Indian/Alaska  Native  communities 
projects  serve? 

0    What  impacts  do  Part  A  projects  have  upon  their 
LEAS? 

0    How  do  federal-level  activities,  especially  those 
of  the  Office  of  Indian  Education,  affect  Part  A 
projects? 

\    0   What  is  the  total  amount  of  federal  .education. funds 
exjeniedby  local  school  districts  on  Indian  students 
in  grades  k-12  and  how  many  of  these  students  are 
receiving  various  types  of  special  services? 

Sources  of  Evaluation  Data: 

A  National  Evaluation  Survey  of  Projects  Funded  Under 
Part  A  of  the  Indian,  Education  Act  of  1972.    (Contract  #300-/b-Ujy/ ; , 
November,  1978). 

Program  Audits 
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For  further  information  about  program  operation, 

r-v  Contact:    Patricia  Matthews 

^  (202)  245-8236 

For  further  information  about  studies  of  program  effectiveness, 

Contact:    Dorothy  Shuler 

(202)  245-8877  . 
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ANNUAL  EVALUATION  REPORT  ON  EDUCATION  PROGRAMS 


Program  Name : 

Improvement  of  Educational  Opportunities  for  Indian  Students 
Part  B 


Legislation: 

Indian  Education  Act 

P.L.  92-318,  Title  IV,  Part  B 


FUNDING  HISTORY 


YEAR 

FY  73 
FY  74 
FY  75 
FY  76 
FY  77 
FY  78 
FY  79 
FY  80 
FY  81 


Expiration  Date: 
September  30,  1984 

AUTHORIZATION  APPROPRIATION 


$  25,000,000 
35,000,000 
35,000,000  1/ 
35,000,000  1/ 
37,000,000  T/ 
37,000,000  V 
45,000,000  1/ 
45,000,000  T/ 
45,000,000 


5,000,000 
12,000,000 
12,000,000 
16,000,000 
14,080,000 
14,400,000 
15,500,000 
15,600,000 
14,500,000 


Program  Goals  and  Objectives: 

The  law  indicates  that  its  purpose  is  to  Authorize  discretonary 
grants  to  Indian  tribes  and  organizations.  State  and  local  educa- 
tional agencies,  and  institutions  of  higher  education  for  use  in 
special  programs  and  projects  to  improve  educational  opportunities 
fSr  Indian  children.    These  include  (1)  planning,  P^l f  ^l^^^^^"" 
s??ation  projects  designed  to  test  and  demonstrate  the  effectiveness 
of  programs  for  improving  educational  oppcrtuni ties  for  Indian 
children,  such  as  bilingual/bicultural  educational  Programs  and 
programs  dealing  with  special  health,  social,  and  psychological 
problems  of  Indian  children;  (2)  establishment  and  operation  of 
programs  designed  to  stimulate  the  provision  of  educational  ser- 
vices not  available  to  Indian  children  in  sufficient  quantity  or 
quality;  (3)  preservice  and  inservice  training  programs  to  improve 
the  qualifications  of  persons  serving  Indian  children,  such  as 
teachers,  teacher  aides,  social  workers,  and  other  educational 
personnel;  (4)  a  fellowship  program  for  Indian  students  pursuing 
degrees  in  medicine,  law,  education,  business  administration, 
englnelring  and  natural  resources,  and. (5)  establishing  resource 


M  In  addition  to  the  authorized  amount,  up  to  200  new  fellowships 
can  be  awarded  each  year.  See  program  scope  section  for  actual 
awards  and  areas  of  fellowship  awards. 
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and  evaluation  centers  designed  to  provide  specialized  technical 
services  to  grantees,  evaluate  the  effectiveness  of  programs,  and 
disseminate  information  on  successful  practices. 

Long-Range  program  goals  of  Part  B  are  to  improve  educational 
opportunities  for  Indian  students  from  preschool  through  the  universi- 
ty  level  by  supporting  programs  that: 

(a)  Provide  improved  educational  services 

(b)  Increase  the  number  of  Indians  ili  leadership 
positions 

Develop  new  educational  approaches  of  high  quality 
Contribute  to  increased  control  by  Indians  over 
the  availability  and  quality  of  their  own  education. 


(c) 
(d) 


Immediately  goals  of  the  Part  B  program  are  to: 

(a)  FundJjemonstration  and  service  projects  in  areas 
jdentified  as  priority  by  the  Indian  community,  such 
as^arly  childhood  education,  special  education, 
counseling  and  guidance,  and  alternative  schools.  • 

(b)  Support  technical  assistance  efforts  on  a  national 
scale  through  a  network  of  educational  resource  and 
Evaluation  Centers. 

(c)  Continue  to  provide  educational  personnel  training 
and  fellowships  in  designated  professional  fields 
to  improve  qualifications  of  Indians  and  develop 
leaders  in  the  Indian  community. 

Program  Operations: 

Grant  awards  for  demonstration,  service,  and  education  person- 
nel training;  fellowship  awards  to  graduate  and  undergraduate  Indian 
students  in  selected  professional  degree  areas;  and  contracts  for 
the  regional  technical  resource  centers  are  made  on  the  basis  of 
national  competition.    Eligible  applicants  for  the  demonstration 
program  include  State  and  local  education  agencies,  federally  sup- 
ported schools  for  Indian  children,  and  Indian  tribes,  organiza- 
tions, and  institutions.    Eligible  applicants  for  service  pro- 
jects include  State  and  local  educational  agencies  and  tribal  and 
Indian  community  organizations.    Eligible  applicants  for  educa- 
tional personnel  training  projects  are  Indian  tribes  and  organiza- 
tions, institutions  of  higher  education,  and  State  and  local 
education  agencies  in  combination  with  Institutions  of  higher 
education.    Eligible  applicants  for  the  fellowships  are  Indian 
students. 
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In  approving  applications  under  Part  B,  preference  is  given  to 
Indian  tribes,  organizations,  and  institutions,  as  required  by  law. 
Implementation  of  this  provision  has  resulted  in  no  awards  being 
given  to  other  types  of  organizations,  with  the  exception  of  higher 
education  institutions  applying  for  educational  personnel  develop- 
ment grants. 

Each  type  of  program  has  an  associated  set  of  criteria  for  grant 
selection.    Oemonstratipn  projects  require  that  applicants  include 
evidence  that  their  projects  arelikelyto  serve  as  models  for 
others  and  have  more  elaborate  plans  for  evaluation.  Annual 
priority  areas  may  be  seilected  by  the  Secretary.    Selection  cri- 
teria for  service  projects  give  considerable  weight  to  the  lack 
of  comparable  services  ip  the  area  and  to  the  degree  of  need.  Educa- 
tional personnel  training  projects  must  show  commitment  to  Indian 
education.    Fellowship  applicants  are  evaluated  on  the  basis  of 
financial  need,  academic  record,  other  evidence  of  potential 
success,  and  likelihood  of  service  to  Indians  on  completion  of  the 
program. 

Program  Scope: 

In  1981,  195  Part  B  applications  were  received  and  70  grants 
were  awarded.    The  approved  projects  dealt  with  the  development  of 
uilingual/bicultural  programs,  instructional  materials  and  media 
centers,  compensatory  education,  cultural  enrichment,  dropout  pre- 
vention, and  vocational  training.    In  addition,  196  fellowships  were 
awarded  to  students  attending  85  institutions  in  34  States  and  the 
District  of  Columbia.    The  awards  were  made  in  the  areas  of  medicine, 
law,  education,  business  administration,  engineering,  and  natural 
resources.  _ 

Five  technical  resource  centers  were  funded  in  1981  to  provide 
technical  assistance  to  all  projects  funded  under  Title  IV.  Centers 
conduct  workshops  with  project  staff  and  parent  groups  in  their 
region  to  improve  project  management,  including  needs  assessment 
and  evaluation  activities.- 

Program  Progress  and  Effectiveness: 

Programs  funded  during  FY  1979  were  examined  in  a  recently 
completed  study  of  "The  Impact  of  Programs  and  Projects  funded  under 
Parts  B  and  C  of  the  Indian  Education  Act."    Programs  wereTunded 
under  three  major  categories  provided  by  the  Act:  Planning, 
Pilot  and  Demonstration,  Educational  Services,  and  Educational 
Personnel  Development. 
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Planning,  Pilot  and  Dempnstr^tln£L-&rograms ;    Early  childhood 
education,  career  development  and  curriculum  development  made  the 
greatest  impact  of  the  eight  program  types  funded  under  this 
authority,  according  to  the  study.    Innovative  programs  in  special 
education  and  counseling,  however,  should  still  continue  to  have  high 
priority.  -  ' 

Some  programs  have  less  di scernable  impacts  than'  others,  because 
of  the  severity  of  the  problems  in  the  communities  where  Part  B 
projects  are  located.    For  ^^xample,  analysis  shows  that  Part  B  pro- 
jects made  their  greatest  impact  in  settings  which  had  a  large  per- 
centageofjndians,  a  large  percentage  of  unemployed  but  had  a  low 

^pef^eentage  of  persons  with  bilingual  needs  and  a  low  percentage  of 
persons  under  the  poverty  level.    (Since  al 1  reservations  have  a 
higher  percentage  of  persons  unemployed  than  non-reservation  set- 
tings, the  unemployment  level  becomes  a  confounding  factor  across 
all  data).    However,  the  low 'percentage  of  persons  with  bilingual 
needs  and  the  low  percentage  o<  poverty  probably  represents  set- 
tings where  the  needs  are  not  too  severe  to  overcome  with  the 
small-scale  sized  of  programs  generally  funded  udner  this  authori- 

\ty.    Potentially  the  bilingual  needs  and  the  poverty  levels  with- 
\in  the  settings  indicates  the  need  of  improved  suppprtive  services. 

\      Strong  community  support  appeared  to  be  the  most  powerful 
factor  associated  with  impact.    The  presence  of-cul tural ly  rele- 
'v^nt  materials  and  the  cooperation  of  thejocal  school  were  factors 
associated  with  academic  areas  of  impact.    Indian  staff  was  di/^ect- 
ly  associated  wjth  the  impact  in  areas  of  self-concept,  attitudinal 
and  cultural"  measures  of  impact. 

Educational  Services.    These  are  primarily  supplemental  or 
alte'pnative  programs  designed  to  provijj^,  services ,  such  as  remedial 
education, .school  health  and  psychological  services  to  encourage 
Indian  children  to  enter,  remain  in.,  or  re-enter  school  at 
levels.    Projects  are  funded  in  locations  where  .educational  needs 
are  bding  met  in  sufficient  quantity  or  quality*'    These  programs 
often  do  not  appear  to  be  uniquely  different  from  Pilot  programs. 

.   Most  of  these' programs  are  located  in  communities  where  three- 
quarter)^  or  more  of  the  population  is  Indian.    Seventy-four  percent 
of  the  project  directors  are  Indian  and  ,'87  percent  of  the  staff  were 
Indian. 

Eduqational  services  projects  were  generally  multicomponent 
projects  which  were  targeted  at  a  specific  population,  such  as  early 
childhood  or  special  education,  but  also  included  projects  with 
bilingual/biculiural ,  career  development,  counseling  and  curriculum 
development  projects  or  part  of  a  comprehensive  educational  model. 
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t1on  to  achieve  improved  and  facilities  in  ^^^Ij^  .P[;J";!„f  Jn-i^Se- 

model  and  special  education  projects. 

EducatlonaLi^^  THd'^n^n 
sixteen  grants  were  J^arded  Lu  cuHeges  an^  nonprofesdonals  ; 

tribes  and   organizations  to  train  prof ?ssio^^^    students.    This,  type  / 
to  improve   the  quality  of  ^^^f^^^^/^'   assess.    However,  based  on/ 
of  program  is,  by  ."^^"''^l.J^^li^^lJoje^ts  appear  to  meet  their 

readily  available  ^n^oi'^^il?"'  J^^S??a^  w^  colleges  and  univer 
intended  objectives.,  tribal  gran^ees^^rrange  w^^n  c^     y^^^  ^^^^^^^  ^ 

sities  to  P'-ovidfe  course-work  for  ^^JJ^Jy  l^g^^'^^^bout  one-half  the 
wnrk  id  the  reservation  community,    in  r-n  la/a,  °" 
fen owship  students  worked  toward  graduate  degree. 

Of  those  participating  in  the  programs  in  FY  1979.  180  received 

,  Set'r'lSl'tlel  \Tu"l  InSun  children  and  109  teacher  aides  «p- 
graded  their  qualif iciations. 

are  ^rk^ng  for  Indian  tribes,  organizations  and  conunumties. 
Sources  of  Ev^lu^ti on  Data: 


sact 


<:^mHu  nf  Parts  B  and  C  of  ^^'^f^r.dlrSr^  Education  Act, 
Conmiunicatia<is  Technology  Corp. ,  1981 

Associates,*  I9bl .  •         ,  . 


Program  Review  Materials. 
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For  further  1^r||^rmat1on  abput  program  opferatlon, 

'  Contacft:  Patrlda'^Matthews 
(202)  245-8236 

For  further  Information  about  studies  of  program  effectiveness, 

/         '  Contact:    Dorothy  §hu1er 

(202)  245-8877  . 
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ANNUAL  EVALUaViON  REPORT  ON  EDUCATION  PROGRAM^ 


Program  Name : 

'Special  Programs  Relating! to  Adult  Education  for  Indians  -  Part  C 


Legislation; 


Indian  Education  Act 
Public  Law  92-318,  Title  IV, 
Part  C  . 


FUNDING  HISTORY 


YEAR 

FY  73 
FY  74 
FY  75 
FY  76 
FY  77 
FY  78 
FY  79 
FY  80 
FY  81 


Expiration  Date; 
September  30,  1984    '  '• 

AUTHORIZATION  APPROPRIATION 


$ 


5.000,000 
8^000,000 
8,000,000 
8,000,000 
8,000,000 
8,000,000 
8,000,000 
8,000,000 
8,000,000 


$ 


500,000 
3,000,000 
3,000,000 
4,000,000 
4,200,000 
4,410,000 
5,930,000 
5,830,000 
5,430,000 


Program  Goals  and  (jlbjecti ves ; 

The  purpase.  of  Part  C  is  to  improve  educational ,  opportunities 
•below  the  college  level  for  Indian  adults.    Authorized  activities 
include;    service  projects  that  provide  basic  education,  secon- 
dary education  and  preparation  for  the  G.E.D. ,  and  career  counse- 
ling; demonstration  projects  designed  to  test  and  demonstrate  the 
effectiveness  of  programs  for  improving  employment  and  educational 
opporttii^'lies  for  adult  Indians;  research  and  development  projects 
to  dG/el#  more  innovative  and  effective  techniques;  surveys  to 
'determine  the  extent  of  illiteracy  and  lack  of  high  school  comple-^. 
t.ion  in  the  Indian  community;  and  dissemination  and  evaluation 
projects. 

The  long-range  goal  of  Part  C  i  s  to  subs tant.iahy  reduce 
illiteracy  and  improve  educational  and  employment  qualifications 
among  Indian  adults.    Immediate  objectives  include;    (a)  Increase 
the  number  of  Indian  adults  who  are  basically  literate  or  who 
obtain  a  high  school  equivalency  diploma  (G.E.D.)  through  service 
projects  based  in  the  Indian  community;  (b)  Develop  new  approaches 
which  are  relevant  to  the  culture' and  heri.tage  of  Indian  adults  in 
demonstration  projects;  and  (c)  Determine  the  extent  of  illiteracy 
and  undereducation  in  the  Indian  community  and  identify  current 
rocA.jrro<:  ;,t  I'hp  Feclpral  and  State  levels  directed  to  those  problems, 
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Program  Operations:  j 

Part  C  awards  are  made  annuallly  on  the' basis  of  national 
competition.    Projects  may  t)e  supported  up  to  thpee  years  in 
length,  subject  to  availability  of  funds  and  sat!isfact6ry  perform 
mance.    Eligible  applicants  include  Indian  tribejs,  organizations, 
and  institutions,  and  State  and  local  education  agenciesA   Under  Part 
C,  preference  in  selection  of  applications  must  be  givenUo  Indian 
organizations  and  institutions.    Implementation  of  this  preference 
has  resulted  in  no  awards  being  given  to  other  types  of  oi^ganiza- 
tions. 


Program  Scope:  ^  j 

j/ln  FY  1981  ,  104  applications  were  received  iunder  Part  c\and  49 
awarcls  were  niiade.    About  15,416  Indian  a'dults  will  be  served  \in  the 
projects.    Most  projects  address  a  fu^ljrajnge  of  services,  including 
basic  education,  preparation  for  the'G.'E.D.,  coiinseling,  and  sVipport 
services  to  enable  adults,  to  attend  the  programi  such  as  assistance 
with  transportation  and  child  care.    Some  proje.cts  offered  components 
in  the  areas  of  consumer:  education  or  vocational  education.  \ 


Program  Progress  and  Effectiveness: 


_     Adult  education  programs  funded  under  Part  C  enrolled  17,054 
participants  <in  FY  1979.    Data  about  who  these  enrol  l;ees  are  and  what 
happened  to  them  are  reported  in  the  recently  completed  study  of  the 
"Impact  of  Projects  Funded  under  Parts  B  and  C".   ^  \ 

The  study  indicates  that  39  percent  of  the  adults  in  these  prb- 
grams  had  not  progressefl  beyond  elementary  school.    Fifty-three  per^cent 
had  at  least  some  high  school  education  and  3  percent  had  been  to  \ 
college.    Five  percent  had  never  attended  school  before  participa-  i 
tions  in  the  prpject.    One-third  rep'orted  that  they  spoke  a  language 
other  than  English.    Most  enrolled  to  upgrade  their  educational  level 
and  to  improve  their  chances  to  get  a  job:  \ 

Evidence  from  the  study  indicates  that  adults  have  had  positive 
accomplishments  as  a  result  of  their  participation  in  the  program.  1 
During  FY  79,  72  percent  of  those  enrolled  in  Adult  Basic  Education  \ 
programs  funded  under  Part  C  completed  the  project  and  improved  i 
.basic  education  skills.  Of  those  students  enrolled  in  G.E.D.  activi 
ties,  28  percent  o^  (984)  received  their  G.E.D.  and,  of  these,  422 
(or  43  percent)  atLained  better  jobs  because  of  th^ir  successs  in 
Completing  the  G.E.D.  Cf  thos|e  adults  enrjolled  in  activities  leading 
to  postsecondary  education,''  18;0  or  (24  per<:ent),  went  to  college  and  I 
203  (or  24  percent)  continued  in  another  type  of  postsecondary  program. 
(These  figures  may  be  higher  because  projects  were  not  always  able  to 
provide  complete  follow-up  da^ta). 
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While  projects  are  designed  to  meet  local  needs  as  identified 
by  Indian  adults,  school  administrators  and  Staff,  tribal  leaders 
and  others,  the  most  frequently  reported  needs  Include  vocational 
development  and  job  training  (which  is  not  allowable  under  Part  C). 
Other  needs  frequently  mentioned:    remedial  readitig  and  mathematics; 
opportunities  for  educational  advancement;  history  of  Indian/tribal 
culture;  consumer  education;  self-concept  development  and  health 
care. 

While  the  Part  C  projects  may  be   making  some  progress  onjjteracy 
levels,  educational  attainment  levels  and  English  proficiency  level ^ 
the  continuing  problem    is  unemployment  as  one  third    33      ^ent)  or 
the    Indian    cormiunilies  report  the  unemployment  levels    of   the  total 
labor  force  in  these  communities  as  over  50  percent. 

Seventy-four  percent  of  the  project  directors  were  Indian  and  70 
percent  of    staff  interviewed  were    Indian.    The  factor  of  Indian  origin 
Correlates  highly  with    the  ability  of  projects  J° J"^,^^  PfbJl^ JP^"' 
enrollment  and  a   corresponding   decrease  of  participant  attribution. 
oJher  key  variables  include  culturally  relevant   curriculum  and  materials, 
and   community  and  tribal  participation  and  support. 

Sources  of  Evaluation  Data: 

An  Impact  Study  of  Parts  B  and  C  Programs  and  Projects  Funded 
Under  Title  IV.  The  Indian  Education^ Act.    Communication  Technology 
Corporation,  Apri  1  lytJi. 

Program  Review  Materials 


For  further  information  about  program  operation. 

Contact:    Patricia  Mathews 
*  (202)  245-8236 

For  further  information  about  studies  of  program  effectiveness. 

Contact:    Dorothy  Shuler 
(202)  245-8877 
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ANNUAL  EVALUATION  REPORT  ON  EDUCATION  PROGRAMS 


Program  Name : 

Alcohol  and  Drug  Abuse  Education 
Legi slation :  Expiration  Date: 


The  Alcohol  and  Drug  Abuse 
Education  Act  of  1974  and 
Amendments  of  1978,  Public  Law 
,  95-336 

FUNDING  HISTORY  YEAR 

1971 
1972 
1973 

1975 
1976 

...  ■    >^  1977 

1978 
1979 
1980 
1981 

Program  Goals  and  Objectives: 


September  30,  1981 


AUTHORIZATION 

APPROPRIATION 

$  10,000,000 

$  5,610,000 

20,000,000 

12,400,000 

28,000,000 

12,400,000 

28,000,000 

6,700,000 

26,000,000 

4,000,000 

30,000,000 

2,000,000 

34,000,000 

2,000,000 

34,000,000 

2,000,000 

10,000,000 

2,000,000  1/ 

14,000,000 

3,000,000 

18,000,000 

2,850,000 

The  principal  purpose  of  the  program  as  defined  by  the  authori- 
zing Act  is  to  help  schools  and_ communities  assess  and  respond  to 
alcohol  and  drug  abuse  by  becoming  aware  of  the  complex  nature  of 
the  problems,  and  to  prepare  them  for  developing  strategies  aimed 
at  its  causes  rather  than  merely  its  symptoms.    The  program  strongly 
encourages  a  coordinated  school -community  effort  in  preventive  educa 
tion  with'an  emphas4.s  on  reducing  the  socially  disruptive  behaviors 
often  associSa^^d  with  abuse. 

In  addition  to  the  goals  and  objectives  specified  in  the 
legislation,  the  following  statement  of  goals  further  specifies  the 
program's  purpose:    Goal  1       to  identify,  demonstrate,  evaluate, 
and  disseminate  effective  strategies  for  alcohol  ^nd  .drug  abuse 
prevention,  and  Goal  2  --  to  train  teams  ot  school  administrators, 
teachers,  counselors,  parents,  students,  law  enforcement  officials 
and  other  public  service  and  community  leaders  to  prevent  or 


J_/  Same  funding  level  as  1978,  according  to  Continuing  Resolutions, 
P.L.  95-482.  ^ 
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reduce  destructive  behavior  associated  with  alcohol  and.  drug  abuse. 
Th'e  program  is,  therefore,  primarily  a  training  and  demonstration 
program,  through  which  local  agencies  provide  direct  services  to  youth. 

Program  Operations: 

This  program  is  authorized  to' make  grants  and  contracts  for  a 
wide  variety  of  activities  which  can  be  generally  categorized  as 
preventive  education.    Currently,  the  bulk  ($2,680,000)  of  program 
funds  supports  five  regional  training  resource  centers.  The 
remaining  funds  support  a  National  Data  Base  and  Program  Support 
project  and  an  evaluation  of  the  program. 

Through  the  regional  training  centers,  the  School  Team  Approach 
program  is  Implementing  a  strategy  which  it  describes  as  "teams 
training  teams."    It  is  hoped  that  the  strategy  will  achieve  a. 
multiplier  effect  through  a  two-step^  process :    (1)  Teams  are  trained 
in '"clusters"  rather  than  in  geographically  unrelated  group's.  (A 
geographically  related  cluster  is  comprised  of  a  team  from  a  high 
school  joined  with  teams  representing  the  elementary,  middle,  and/ 
or  junior  high  schools  feeding  into  that  high  school.)    (2)  Then, 
the  most  impressive  trainees  in  ^se  cl usters  become,  through 
further  training  and  on-site  technical  assistance,  new  trainers 
•^for  other  schools  and  groups  of  schools  in  their  district  or 
community,  while  continuing  to  receive  some  technical  assistance 
from  the  Federal  program. 

Program  Scope: 

In  recent  years  the  program  has  restricted  its  support  primarily 
to  training,  technical  assistance,  and  dissemination  through  the 
five  regional  centers. 

Program  Effectiveness  and  Progress: 

From  a  recent  survey  of  ten  communities  throughout  the  United 
States,  school-based  Alcohol  and  Drug  Abuse  Education  Program  (ADAEP) 
teams  report  that :  "  , 

0    Student  drug  and  alcohol  use  continues  to  be  a  major 

school  problem. 

t> 

0    There  are  some  indications  that  the  prevalence  of  this 
use  has  peaked. 

•*  ■»  .  . ' 

0    School  prevention  programs  should  include  peer  activi- 
ties and  problem-solving  techniques  in  addition  to 
educational  approaches. 
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0    The  school  team  approach  is  a  useful  model  for 
implementing  program  activities. 

Working  with  teachers,  students,  and  school  administrators,  the 
teams  also  report  improvement  in  student  deportment,  student-teacher 
relationships,  and  relationships  between  teachers  and  thei r  colleagues. 

This  survey  of  ten  school  districts  with  cluster  teams  which 
were  initiated  in  1977-78  and  of  all  the  cluster  team  members  trained 
in  that  fiscal  year  was  conducted  in  response  to  a  Congressional 
mandate  to  evaluate  the  ADAEP  program  of  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Education. 

Clusters  consist  of  teaRis- o-f-^i-ve  persons  from  four  organiza- 
tionally-related schools;  for  example,  a  high  school  and  three 
feeder  schools.    Forty-nine  clusters  and  173  school  teams  comprised 
the  programs  funded  by  ADAEP  in  the  1977-78  school  year. 

The.  team  members  expressed  thei r ' opi nions  concerning  the  team 
and  cluster  approach,  and  about  their  experience  as  a  team  member. 
The  most  frequently  mentioned  advantages  were:    team  members  are 
first-hand  problem-solvers;  the  cluster  approach  provides  unity  and 
support*  across  the  school  system.    The  most  rewarding  experience  as 
-'J  a  team  member  is  working  with  the  team  members;  the  most  frustrating 

experiences  approve  of  the  concepts  of  the  team  and  cluster  and 
support  the  continuation  of  the  approach.  -  ^ 

Most  of  the  coordinators  reported  that  the  member  teams  func- 
tioned autonomously  rather  than  as  one  large 'group.    There  appeared 
to  be  more  identification  with  the  school  team^than  with  the 
cluster. 

Respondents  agree  on  the  top  five  student  problems:  truancy/ 
tardiness,  low  achievement,  disrespect  for  teachers,  cigaretjte 
smoking,  drug  use,  and  alcohol  use.    The  respondents  also  listed 
•these  problems  as  focal  points  of  team  activity.    Cluster  coordina- 
tors reported  that  there  had  been  efforts  to  assess  the  extent  of 
alcohol  and  drug  use  by  students  in  eight  out  of  ten  of  the  schools. 
*     The  assessment  activities  were  usually  conducted  by  some  other 
group,  and  the  sophistication  of  the  studies  varied. 

From  a  list  of  thirty-five  items  which  might  be  included  in  a 
drug  and  alcohol  prevention  program,  there  was  unanimous  agreement 
by  the  admi ni^strators  concerning  the  appropriateness  of  eleven 
activities.    These  were  assetti veness  training,  development  of 
plan  for  prevention  programs,  interpersonal  relationships,  leader- 
ship skills,  positive  discipline,  referrals/resources  for  juvenile 
problems,- self -awareness/ self -control  building,  self-esteem/self- 
worth  building,  special  programs  for  target  groups,  values  clarifi- 
catinn    anri  id^nti  f  iration  of  c;tudpnt  drua  Ijse. 
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To  a  question  concerning  opinions  about  appropriate  school 
roles  in  drug  and  alcohol  abuse  prevention,  the  responses  varied. 
Peer  programs,  development  of  affective  skills,,  and  pr'oblem- 
solving  technicques  were  the  most  frequent  answer.    Counseling  and 
referral  programs  and  identification  of  problem  youth  were  men- 
tione'cl.'  Working  with  parents  and  others  in  the  community  was  seen 
as  appropriate  by  about  ten  percent  of  the  respondents.    A  variety 
of  other  activities  related  to  school  environment  and  discipline 
were  suggested.    Nearly  a  fourth  of  the  participants  did  not  • 
respond  to  the  question. 

It  appears  from  the  analysis  of  study  responses  sthat  there 
were  identifiable  improvements  in  some  school  characteristics 
during  the  period  the  study.    Teacher-related  characteristics 
teacher  interaction,  communication  among  teachers  and  staff,  and  . 
teacher  administrator  relationships      were  defined  as  improved. 
Student  deportment,  student-teacher  rapport,  and  disciplinary 
policies  were  seen  as  improved  by  the  active  team  members. 

It  is  difficult  to  ascertain  whether  improvement  in  class- 
'room  environment,  in  method  used,  or  in  teacher-problem  student 
relationships  are' due  to  cluster  team  activities.    Although  a 
significant  number  of  teachers  reported  changes  during  the  past 
three  years,  only  a  small  percentage  of  the  respondents  ascribed 
the  changes  to  the  ADAEP  team  activities. 

Alcohol  beverage  use  among  high  school  students  is  common, 
according  to  aujthoriati ve  studies.    This  use  is  perceived  to  be 
causing  problems  among  students  by  slightly  less  than  half  of  the 
total  number  of  study  respondents.    Although  the  percent  of 
respondents  perceiving  an  increase  in  alcohol  use  by  young  people 
was  about  equal  to  those  who  perceived  no  change,  the  national 
data  indicate  that  use  by  seniors  has  leveled  off  at  about  eighty- 
eight  percent  during  the  past  year.    Drug  use  response/patterns 
werp  similar  to  those  related  to  alcohol  use.    A  majority  of 
'respondents  express  the  opinion  that  drug  use  is  a  problem  in 
their  schools.    Most  respondents  viewed  the  extent  of  the  problem 
as  remaining  constant.    Individual  clusters  in  general  did  not 
show  much  success  in  abating  problem  associated  with  drug  and 
alcohol  use.    One  cluster  reports  a  decrease  in  both  alcohol  and 
drug  abuse  probl-em.    Two  clusters  reported  a  decrease  m  drug 
problems  only. 

Premise  of  the  ADAEP  program  is:    local  problems  require  loca 
solutions  using' local  resources.    RTC  activities  are  intended  to 
assist  teams  from  schools  to  identify  their  schools'  problems  and 
resources,  to  develop  plans  which  address  the  problems,  and  to 
develop  the  necessary  skills  to  implement  these  plans. 
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Ongoing  and  Planned  Evaluation  Studies: 


A  major  multi-year  evaluation  by  the  Social  Action  Research 
Center  of  an  interagency  program  conducted  jointly  with  the  Law 
Enforcement  Assistance  Administration  to  prevent  and  reduce  school 
crime  and  violence  found  that  the  School  Team  Approach,  when 
implemented  effectively,  can  contribute  to  the  reduction  of  school 
crime  and  disruption.    The  evaluation  was  begun  in  1977  and  impact 
data  are  expected  in  August  of  1982. 

Sources  of  Evaluation  Data: 

Primary  Sources 

"Universe  Survey  of -FY  1974  HCHT  Teams,"  E.H.  White  and  Co., 
San  Francisco,  September  1975. 

"An  Evaluation  of  the  School  Team  Approach  for  Drug  Abuse  , 
Prevention  and  Early  Intervention,"  American  Institutes^ for  Research, 
Washington,  D.C. ,  1976. 

House  of  Representatives  Report  No.  95-884,  February  16,  1978. 

"The  School  Team  Approach  Phase  P  Evaluation,"  Social  Action 
Research  Center;  San  Rafael,  Cal  ifornia,' January  1981. 

"An  Impact  Study  of  Personnel  Trained  by  the  Alcohol  and  Drug 
Abuse  Education  Program,'*  A.T.  Kearney,  Inc.,  Alexandria,  Virginia, 
May  1981.  '  - 


For  further  information  about  program  operation. 

Contact:    James  Spil lane 
(202)  245-8272 

For  further  information  about  program  operation, 

Contact:    Edward  Rattner 
(202)  245-8877 
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ANNUAL  EVALUATION  REPORT  ON  EDUCATION  PROGRAMS  ' 


Program  Name: 

^<      Ethnic  Heritage  Studies  Program 


Leqisi ation : 


Expiration  Date: 


Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act  of 
1965,  Title  IX,  Part  E,  as  amended  under 
Public  Law  92-318,  Public  Law  93-380,  and 
Public  L;aw  95-561  . 


September  30,  1984 


Funding  History: 


Year 


Authorization 


Appropriation 


/ 


1974 
1975 
1976 
1977 
1978 
1979 
1980 
1981 


$15,000,000 
15,000,000 
15,000,000 
15,000,000 
15,000,000 
15,000,000 
15,000,000 
15,000,000 


$2,375,000 
1  ,800,000 
1  ,800,000 
2,300,000 
2,300,000 
2,000,000 
3,000,000 
2,250,000 


'Program  Goals^and  Objectives:  *       »  * 

This  program  provides  opportunities  for  students  to  learn  about  their 
own  cultural  heritage -and  to  study  the  cultural  heritages  of  the  other 
ethnic  groups  in  the  Nation.    The  purpose  is  to  recognize  the  contributions 
of  ethnic  groups  to  American  society,  encourage  mutual  understanding, 
cooperation,  and  ethnic  cultures,  and  reduce  social  divisiveness. 

Each  project  assisted  under  this  title  sh^ll  — 

(1)  develop  curriculum  materials  for  use  in  elementary  or  secondary 
schools  or  institutions  of  higher  education  relating  to  the 
history,  geography,  society,  economy,  literature,  art,  music, 
drama,  language,  and  general  culture  of  the  group  or  groups 
with  which  the  program  is  concerned,  and  the  contributions  of 
that  ethnic  group  or  groups  to  the.  American  Heritage;  or 

(2)  disseminate  curriculum  materials  to  'permit  their  use  in  elementary 
or  secondary  schools  or  institutions  of  higher  education  throughout 
the  Nation;  or 

(3)  provicde  training  for  persons  using,  or  preparing  to  use, 
curriculum  materials  developed  under  this  title;  and 
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(4)  cooperate  with  persons 'and  organizations  with  a  special  interest 
in  the  ethnic  group  or  groups  with  which  the  program  is  concerned 
to  assist  them  in  promoting,  encoijiraging,  developing,  or  producing 
programs  or  other  activities  which  relate  to  the  history,  culture, 
or  tradition  of  that  ethnic  group  or  groups. 

Program  Operations : 

The  program  authorizes  grants  and  contracts  to  public  and  private  non- 
profit educational  agencies,  institutions,  and  organizations  to  assist  them  ^ 
in  planning,  developing,  and  operating  ethnic  heritage  studies  programs. 

Projects  which  are  proposed  for  funding  by  the  grant  must  be  planned  and 
carried  out  in  consultation  with  afi  advisory  committee  that  is  representative 
of  the  ethnic  group  or  groups  with  which  the  program  is  concerned.  Project 
activities  include  curriculum  material  development,  training,  dissemsination 
of  materials,  and  cooperation  with  etnhic  groups  in  the  community  served  by 
each  project.    Er^phasis  wilVbe  placed  on  multi-ethnic  endeavors  that  draw  upon 
the  cultural  pluralism  of  the  cultural  pluralism  of  the  community. 

c 

1 

irr  carrying  out  th^ls  title,  the  Secretary  makes  arrangements  which  utilize 

(1)  the  research  facilities  and  personnel  of  institutions  of  higher  education, 

(2)  the  special  knowledge^  of  ethnic  groups  in  local  communities  and  of  foreign 
students  pursuing  their  education  in  this  country,  (3)  the  expertise  of  teachers  , 
in  elementary  and  secondary  schools  and  institutions  of  higher  education,  and  (4) 
the  talents  and  experience  of  any  other  groups,  such  as  foundations, -civic  groups, 
and  fraternal  organizations,  which  would  further  the  goals  of  the  programs. 

Funds  appropriated  to  carry  out  this  title  may  be  used  to  cover  all  or  part 
of  the  cost  of  establi'Shing  and  carrying  out  the  programs,  including  the  cost  of 
research  materials  and  resources,  ethnic^  group,  and'academic  consultants,  and 
training  educational  and  community  resource  persons  for  the  purpose  of  carrying 
out  the  purposes  of  this  title.    Such  funds  may  also  be  used  to  provide  stipends 
(in  such-amounts  as  may  be  determined  i,n  accordance  with  regulations  of  the 
Secretary  to  individuals  receiving  training  as  part  of  such  programs,  including 
allowances  for  dependents.  ^  . 

Program  Scope: 

In  FY  1974,  42  projects  were  funded  with  an  average  award  of  $56,000. 
During  FY  1975,  49  grants  averaging  $39,000  were  made  in  support  of  programs 
in  32  States  and  the  District  of  Columbia.    During  FY  1976,  49  grants  averaging 
$37,000  were  funded  irf  32  States,  the  district  of  Columbia,  and  the  Trust 
Territory  of  the^Pacific  Islands.    In  fV  1977,  64  grants  averaging  $36,000  were 
funded  in  36  States,  the  District  of  Columbia,  Virgin  Islands,  and  Puerto  Rico. 
In  FY  1978,  56  grants  averaging  $40,000  were  awarded  in  28  States,  the  District  ^ 
of  Columbia,  and  American  Samoa. 
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In  FY  1979,  48  grants  averaging  $41,600  were  awarded  to  22  States,  Guam, 
and  the  District  of  Columbia.    In  FY  1980,  58  grants  averaging  $51  ,700 
have  been  awarded  to  22  States  and  Territories.    In  FY  1981,  It  grants 
averaging  $77,000  have  been  awarded  to  20  States  and  the  Virg/in  Islands. 
In  addition,  5  contracts  totalling  $563,316  have  been  let. 

In  FY  1982,  it  is  anticipated  that  the  program  will  be  phased  into 
block  grants  to  the  States. 

Staffing  for  this  program  consists  of  7  positions:    program  director, 
administrative  assistant,  3  program  officers,  secretary,  and  a  clerk-typist. 

1981  Workload  Data 

Total,  Program  allocation 
*  Number  of  grants 
Average  award 
Number  of  contracts 
Amount  of  contract 

Ethnic  groups  served  — 

Grant  dollar  total 
Number  of  awards 
Average  award 

For  training: 
Dol 1 ar  total 
Number  of  awards 
Average  award 

For  curriculum  development: 
CjI lar  total 
Number  of  awards 
Average  award 

For  disseminations 
Dol lar  total 
Number  of  awards 
Average  award 

For  training  and  dissemination: 
Dol 1 ar  total 
Number  of  awards 
Average  award 


$2,250,000 
22 

.  $  77,000 
5 

%  563,316 


62 


$r, 695, 228 
22 

77,000 


S  346,820 
3  • 
115,600 


$  326,091 
6 

62,500 


$  •  61  ,506 
1 

61  ,506 


$  248,696 
3 

82,900 
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If.or  training,  curriculum 

development  and  dissemination: 
Dollar  total  -       •  $  335,600 

Number  of  awards  '5 
Average  award  67.100 

For  .Curriculum  development 
and;  dissemination : 
lUolTar  total 

Number  of  awards 

Average  awar;d 

7  I 

Program  Effectiveness  and  Progress: 

Each  project  contains'a  self-assessment  in  terms  .^of  constant  review 
and  professional  criticism,  as  well  as  feedback  from  teachers  and  students 
and  members  of  the  community's  ethnic  groups.    In  addition,  an  impact 
evaluation  plan  consisting  of  one  pre-test  and  post-test  approach  is,  an 
essential  element  of  each  project. 

With  more  states  .requi ring  the  teaching  of  ethnic  studies  in  the 
schools,  there  are  indications  of  wider  acceptances  of  ethnic  programs, 
particularly  in  the  concentrated  multi-ethnic  areas  of  the  country. 
California,-  Illinois,.  Ohio,  Pennsylvania,  New  York,  and  Michigan  are 
requiring  multicultural  or  ethnic  heritage  studies  statewide.    At  least  34 
States  already  have  provisions  supporting  multicultural  education  in  some 
aspects. 

•The  present  program  has  increased  its  emphasis  on  training  and.  major 
portion  of  financial  support  is  in  this  area.    With  the  advent  of  training 
as  a  major  c6n;sideration ,  the  materials  already  developed  under  the  Title 
IX  Ethnic  Heritage  Studies  program  will  receive  wider  dl'ssemina^tion  and 
utilization. 

.  r- 

Since  1974,  over  300  projects,  have  been  funded  that  have  develojjed 
curriculum  materials  featuring  71 'different  ethnic  groups..  Approximately 
1,800  items  were  developed  by  the  projects,  870  itertis  are  audi ovi sual s  . 
including  cassett  or  audjo  tapes,  videotapes/cassettes,  slide  programs, 
filmstrips,  16mm.  films  and  records.    Nine  hundred  items  are  printed 
materials  to  be  used  as  teacher  resources bibl iographies ,  curriculum 
guides,  study  units,  teacher  guides,  and  background  readings,  student 
materials,  or  teacher-training  resources.    Other  materials  include  kits, 
and  artifacts,  posters,  activity  cards,  games,  data  banks,  computer  files, 
transparencies,  greeting  cards,  study  prints,  and  traveling  exhibits. 

Subject  areas  in  which  ethnic  studies  developed  program  materials  can 
be  used  vary  widely  from  art  to  physical  education;  almost  half  (46  percent) 
of  thes.e  materials,  however,  are  in  social  studies  and  related  areas. 
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$  315,717 
4 

78,900 


Slight4y  more  than  a  fourth  (28  percent)  are  In  the  humanities  and 
related  areas.    The  two  areas  of  social  studies  and  humanities' 
comprise  74  percent  of  the  program  developed  materials.  The 
balance  (25  percent)c  comprise  a  wide  range  of* subject  areas.       '  ' 

/  - 

Ongoing  and  Planned  Evaluation^  Studies:  ^ 

—  — '  '         ''  \_  ^ 

A  study  began  in  FY  1981  to  assess  the  materials  produced  by  300 
ethnic  heritage  projects.    Specific  purposes  of  the  study  ar.e  as 

follows-;-  ""^^    '  ^ 

(a)  Appro^.riateness  of  mat^Vials  foi;-  use  in  learning  situations. 
These  criteria  will  be  discrete 'for  student  materials,  teacher 
resources,  and  teacher  training  materials. 

(b)  ethnic  authenticity  of  materials  content.  -  ^. 

(c)  technical  quality  of  production  and  pd.tjgntial  for  duplicating 
of  print  and  non-print  materials.  •  ,  . 

Sources  of  Evaluation  Data:  ^  '  . 

Program  information  and  Progress  Reports  from  projects,  and  an  "^^^ 
Assessment  of  the  First  Year  of  the  Ethnic  Heritage  Studies  Program, 
a  report  publ  1  shed^J'Tr  1977  and  prepared  under  a-jitlenlj  Elementary 
and  Secondary  Education  Act  Grant  awarded  by *the  Ethnic  Heritage 
Studies  Branch  of  the  U.S.  Office  of  Education  to  the  National  .  i 
Education  Association  in"  1.976.  .  . 


For  further  information  about  program  operations,* 

\ 

Contact:  i Lawrence  E.  Koziarz,  245-3471 
For  further  information  about  studies  of  iprogram  effectiveness, 
Cj>n;tact:    Edward  Rattner,  245-8877  -  . 
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ANNUAL  EVALUATION  REPORT  ON  EDUCATION  PROGRAMS  ^ 

Program  Name;  -  ^ 

Program  for  the  Gifted  and  Talented 
Legislation:  Expiration  Date: 

P.L.  95-561  .  Title  IX.' Part  A  June  30,  1983 


FUNDING  HISTORY 


5 

I 


YEAR 

1975 
1976 
1977 
1978 
1979 
1980 
1981 
1982  1/ 


. i     AUTHORIZATION  ' 
\  " 
'Commissioner's  S&E 
$  12,250,000 
12,250,000 
12,250,000 
25,000,000 
30,000,000 
35,000,000 


APPROPRIATION 

$  5-0,000 
2,560,000. 
2,560,000 
2,560,000 
3,780,000 
■  6',280,000 
5,652,000 


Program  Goals  and  Objectives: 

The  purpose  uf  this  programis  to  provide  special  educational 
services.to  gifted  and  talented  children.  ; 

The  program  objectives  specified  by  the  regula^tions  .are: 

A.  The  development  and  dissemination  of  information, 
ideas  or  practices  that  enhance  the  education  of 
gifted  and  talented  children. 

B.  The  awarding  of  grants  to  State  andjocal  educa- 
tional agencies  for  the  planning,  development,  .  ' 
operation,  and  improvement  of  programs  and  projects 
designed  to  meet  the  special  educational  needs  of 

the  giftecl~Jnd  talented  at  the  preschool,  elemen- 
tary, and  secondary  school  levels. 

C.  The  awardingj)f  grants  to  State  and  local  educa- 
tiorf  ffgenci«  for  training  personnel  engaged  or 
preparing  to  engage  in  educating  the  gifted  and 
talented  pr  su'pervisors  of  such  persons. 


1/  Most  of  thirrrograin  has  Tien  included  in  the  new  consolidated 
"  block  grant  legislation. 


/ 
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0.    The  awarding  of  grants  to  institutions  of  higher 
education  or  other  appropriate  nonprofit  agencies 
for  training  leadership  personnel  (including 
internship.3)  in  the  education' of  the  gifted  and 
talented.  '  . 

E.    The  awarding  of  contracts  with  public  and  private 
agencies  for  the  establ ishmertt  and  operation  of 
model  projects  for  the  identification  and  education 
of  the  gifted  and  talented. 

Program  Operation: 

The  total  appropriation  for  the  Progran  for  the  GiftRd  and 
Talented  is  divided  between  the  State  Administered  Grant  Program  and 
the  Discretionary  Grant  Program  with  State  Administered  Grants 
receiving  75%  and  Discretionary  Grants  getting  25%. 

The  State  Administered  Grants  distribute  90%"  of  their  funds  to 
Local  Education  Agencies  (LEAs),  who  in  turn  use  50%  o^J^ose  monies 
on  education  projects  serving  disadvantaged  children.  The^remaining 
10%  of  the  State-Administered  Grant  money  is  used  by  the  State  rot 
the  administration  of  the  program. 

Under  the  State  administered  Grant  Program  the  Taw/f^n^nnn 
that  each  State  that  applies  receives  a  minimum  g^an^  of  $50,000. 
Until  the  appropriation  reaches  $15  million,  ajiy  additiona.  funds 
available  above  this  $50,000- level  are  provided  to  States  on  a 
comiemive  basis.    At  the  1981  level  of  $5,652,000,  State  compete 
for'^aS  ai2itional  $60,000  -  $90,000,  about  25  States  Territories 
receive  this  additional  funding,  while  the  remaining  32  States  and 
Territories  receive  the  minimum  $50,000. 

The  Discretionary  Program  which  is  managed  at  the  Federal  level, 
uses  the  remaining  25%  of  the  total  appropriationto  support  State 
plartr.ing  and  development  activities,  professional  development, 
research,  information  services,  and  model  demonstrations. 

Program  Scope: 

Due  to  the  continuing  resolution  for  the  FY  1981  bydget  the 
Office  of  Gifted  and  Talented  (OGT)  has  been  unable  tojjnd  any  new 
projects  for  1981.    Instead.  OGT  has  continued        ^fforts^regar-  . 
dinq  the  activities  of  1980.  i.e.,  program  for  Minimum  Grants. 
OGT's  1980  activities  included  awards  for  78  grants.  Professional 
Development,  model  projects  and  the  State  administered  program  for 
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Minimum  Grants.  OGT's  1980  activities  Included  awards  for  78  grants 
and  13  contracts  Involving  the  following  activities: 

1 .  -  State^Admlnlstered  Program  Grants.    A  total  of 

54,710,000  (75X  of  the  total  appropriation)  used 
to  fund  State  educational  agencies  (SEAs)  under 
the  State-Adm1n1stered  program. 

The  SEAs  use  at  least  90%  of  these  funds  to 
support  local  educational  agency  projects.  Of 
the  total  amount,  $2,850,000  was  awarded  to  S7 
,  States  and  territories  for  basic  grants  of 
$50,000.    The  remaining  $1,860,000  was  awarded 
to  approximately  25  SEAs  on  a  competitive  basis. 

2.  Model  Projects.    Eight  model  projects  were. supported 
In  1980,  which  includes  4  new  awards  and  4  continua- 
tions.   Some  of  these  projects  focus  on  the  Identifi- 
cation of  minority  and  disadvantaged  students  who  are 
gifted  and  l:alented  In. the  visual  and  performing  arts 
of  science  and  mathematics,  while  the  other  projects 
focus  on  special  target  populations  and  specific 
content  areas. 

3.  Professional  Development.    In  order  to  strengthen 
leadership  in  the  field  of  gifted  and  talented  educa- 
tion and  provide  the  teachers,  administrators, 
supervisors,  and  other  leadership  personneT  needed  In 
this  field,  nine  grants  (8  new  and  1  continuation) 
were  awarded  In  1980  for  a  total  of  $765,000.  These 
projects  Include  graduate  degree  training  grants  and 
leadership  development  grants. 

4.  Statewide  Activities  Grants.    Approximately  $300,000 
support  10-15  new  grants  to  SEAs  for  statewide  plan- 
^nlng,  development,  operation  and  Improvement  of 
program  and  projects  designed  to  meet  the  educational 
needs  of  gifted  and  talented  children.    These  grants 
provide  SEAs  with  resourfces  to  develop  comprehensive 
State-wide  programs,  such  as  i)rov1d1ng  State  coordina- 
tors of  gifted  and  talented  programs,  with  a  special 
priority- for  conducting  In-service  training  programs. 

5.  Research  and  Evaluation.  One  contract  for  approxl- 
mately  §80,000  was  awarded  to  determtne  methods  for 
•Identifying  and  serving  gifted  and  talented  children. 
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Program  Effectiveness  and  Progress: 

During  previous  years  information  on  the  progress  of  this  program 
has  not  been  that  required  filing  a  standarded  status  report  or  by 
available,  except  for  annual  performance/ financial  reports. 

Assessment  of  the  program  was  begun  in  January,  1981  had  a 
systematic  study  of  the  program. 

Ongoing  and  Planned  Evaluation  Studies: 

In  December,  1980,  the  U.S.  Department  of  Education  awarded  a 
contract  to  the  American  Institutes  of  Research  (AIR)  in  Palo  Alto, 
for  an  Evaluability  Assessment  (EA)  for  the  Program  for  the  Gifted 
and  Talented  (OGT).    An  EA  is  an  analysis  of  a  given  program  for 
the  purpose  of  strengthening  the  program's  management  and -for 
providing  a  foundation  for  future  evaluation.    The  products  produced 
by  the  contractor  and  the  assessment  team  during  this  EA  are  ^ 
designed  to  help  the  program  manager  in  different  ways. 

The  EA  products  should  provide  the  program  manager  with  useful 
information  regarding  whether  the  intended  program  objectives  are 
plausable  and  measurable.    Additional  information  should  also  be 
provided  which  identifies  management  options  likejy  to  lead  to 
program  improvement.    Other  types  of  information  that  are  often 
generated  by  an  EA  include:    (1)  an  agreed-upon  program  description 
including  objectives,  activities,  and  anticipated  outcomes,  (2) 
possible  measures  of  program  performance,  and  (3)  i cqgestions  for 
measuring  accomplishments. 

Sources  of  Evaluation  Data:. 

Evaluability  Assessment  of  the  Program  for  the  Gifted  and 
Talented,  American  Institutes  for  Research,  Palo  Alto,  California, 
(estimated  completion  date,  October  1991). 


For  further  information  about  program  operation. 

Contact:     Melvin  Ladson 
(202)  245-2481 

For  further  information  about  program  effectiveness. 

Contact;   -Arthur  Kirschenbaum 
(202)  245-8877 
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EVALUATION  OF  BILINGUAL  AND 
MINORITY  AFFAIRS 


ANNUAL  EVALUATION  REPORT  ON  EDUCATION  PROGRAMS 


Program  Name: 
Bilingual  Education 
Legislation: 

Bilingual  Education  Act       Title  VII 

of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education 

Act  of  1965,  as  amended  by  P.L.  95-561. 


Funding  History: 


Year: 

Authorization: 

FY  68 

$  15,000,000 

69 

30,000,000 

'  70 

40,000,000 

71 

80,000,000 

72 

100,000,000 

73 

135,000,000 

74 

146,750,000 

75 

"  147,250,000 

76 

152,750,000 

77 

163,750,000 

78 

174,750,000 

79 

232,000,000 

80 

299,000,000 

81 

446,000,000  5/ 

Expiration  Date: 
September  30,  1983 

Appropriation: 


-0- 

7,500 
21 ,250 
25,000 
35,000 
45,000 
58,350 
85,000 
98,000 
115,000 
135,000 
150,000 
166,963 
157,467 


,000 

.ogH 

,oo(r 

,000 
,000  1/ 
,000  7/ 
,000  3/ 
,000  1/ 
,000 
,000 
,000 
,000  4/ 
,000 


Program  Goals  and  Objectives: 

The  general  goal  of  the  Bilingual  Education  Program      to  develop  English 
Droficien?y?n  children  of  limited  English  proficiency  and  to  provide  them 
S  th  eiua    educationa    opportunity.    To  achieve  this  goal,  the  Program  provides 


y  Of  this  amount,  $9,870,000  was  released  and  made  available  fOr  obligation 

2/  Amount^shown  is  after  congressional 1y  ^"^^ori zed  reductions.  _ 
V/  Tnrludes  funds  earmarked  by  Congress  to  carry  out  provisions  of  Part  J 

-  of  the  5o"?iona    Education  Act.    An  amount  of  $2,800,000  was  appropriated 
?or  this  p  rjose  each  year.    Subsequently,  funds  for  vocational  education 
have  been  requested  under  the  appropriation  title  for  Occupational, 
\/nr;^ti onal  •  and  Adult  Education.  .  . 

4/  Includes  $8,600,000  for  th#bi1ingua1  desegregation  program    moved  to 

-  mie  VII  as  of  1980  from  the  Emergency  School  Aid  Act  by  the  Education 

5/  Sdef  $9o!oOo!oOO  for  bilingual  vocational  education  training  and 
~   $20,000,000  for  bilingual  desegregation  programs. 
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assistance  for:    (a)  establishing  elementary  and  secondary  programs  of  bi- 
lingual education,  (b)  establ i shing  "training  programs  to  increase  the  number 
and  quality  of  bilingual'^education  personnel,  (c)  developing  and  dissemina- 
ting bilingual  instructional  materials,  (d)  coordinating  programs  of  biling- 
ual education,  (e)  .carrying  out  studies  and  evaluations,  and  (f)  desegrega- 
ting local  educational  agencies. 

The  term  "limited  English  proficiency"  when  applied  to  a  student  means  ' 
one:    (a)  who  was  not  born  in  the  United  States  or  whase  native  language  is 
a  language  other  than  English,  (b)  who  comes  from  an  environment  where  a 
language  other  than  English  is  dominant,  or  (c)  is  American  Indian  or  Alas- 
kan Native  and  who  comes  from  an  envir'onment  where  a  language  other  than 
English  has  had  a  significant  impact  on  his  or  her  level  of  language  profic- 
iency and,  for  these  reasons,  has  sufficient  difficulty  in  speaking,  reading, 
writing,  and  understanding  the  English  language  to  deny  him  or  her  the  oppor- 
tunity to  learn  successfully  in  classrooms  where  the  language  of  instruction 
is  English.    The  term  "program  of  bilingual  education"  means  an  instructional 
program  designed  for  students  of  limited  English  proficiency  in  elementary 
and  secondary  schools  where  instruction  is  given  in  English  and,  to  the 
extent  necessary,  the  native  or  dominant  language  of  the  student  to  allow 
the  student  to  achieve  competence  in  the  English  language.    Such  instruction 
may  incorporate  an  appreciation  for  the  cu>tural  heritage  of  the  student  of 
limited  English  proficiency  and  may  be  in  those  subjects  necessary  for  the 
student  to  progress  effectively  through  the  educational  system.    A  program 
of  bilingual  education  may  provide  for  the  voluntary  enrollment  to  a  limited 
degree  (not  more  than  40  percent)  of  students  who  are  proficient  in  English 
if  doing  so  contributes  to  the  primary  program  objective  of  assisting  stu- 
dents of  limited  English  proficiency  to  improve  their  English  language 
skills. 

The  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act  of  1965  was  amendied  in  1968 
by  P.L.  90-247  to  create  Title  VII,  the  Bilingual  Education  Act.    The  initial 
purpose  of  the  Act  was  to  provide  financial  assistance  to  carry  out  new  and 
imaginative  elementary  and  secondary  school  programs  designed  to  meet  the 
special  educational  needs  of  children  of  limited  English-speaking  ability. 

In  1974,  Congre5-,s  greatly  expanded  the  scope  of  the  Bilingual  Education 
Program  through  the  Education  Amendments  of  1974  (P.L.  93-380).    As  a  result 
of  P.L.  93-380,  increased  emphasis  was  placed  on  both  preservice  and  inser- 
vice  training.     Included  were  funds  to  increase  the  capacity  of  postsecon- 
dary  institutions  to  train  personnel  to  work  in  bilingual  education  programs 
and  a  major  fellowship  program  to  develop  teacher  trainers.    In  addition, 
the  new  legislation  ]3d  to  the  development  of  a  national  network  of  centers 
[currently  labeled  Bilingual  Education  Service  Centers  (BESCs)  and  Evalua- 
tion, Dissemination,  and  Assessment  Centers  (EDACs)]  referred  to  collectively 
as  the  "Network"  and  funds  to  States  to  provide  technical  assistance  to 
individual  projects.    In  1976,  funds'^were  allocated  for  the  development  of 
the  National  Clearinghouse  for  Bilingual  Education. 

Other  provisions  of  P.L.  93-380  created  the  Office  of  Bilingual  Educa- 
tion and  the  National  Advisory  Council  on  Bilingual  Education.    The  Act 
mandated  that  the  Office  of  Bilingual  Education' report  directly  to  the  U.S. 
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Commissioner  of  Education,  called  for  major  new  initiatives  in  research,  and 
mandated  a  national  assessment  of  bilingual  education  directions  and  needs. 

Congress  clarified  its  definition  of  acceptable  programs  of  bilingual 
education  operated  by  Local  Educational  Agencies  by  providing  for  instruction 
in'the  native  language  of  childen  with  limited  English-spieaking  ability  to 
make  it  possible  for  the  children  to  progress  effectively  through^  the 
educational  system  while  they  were  learning  English.  Emphasi s  was  also  placed 
on  giving  attention  to  the  cultural  heritage  of  children  of  English-speaking 
ability  in  bilingual  programs.  At  the  same  time.  Congress  made  it  clear  tnat 
programs  designed  to  teach  a  foreign  language  to  English-speaking  children 
were  not  al 1 owabl e. 

Under  the  Education  Amendments  of  1978  (P.L.  95-561),  Congress  clarified 
its  intent  that  the  primary  purpose  of  the  Program  was  to  help  chi Idren  become 
■proficient  in  understanding,  speaking,  readirrq,  and  writing  the  English 
language.  The  new  Act  called  for  development  of  entry  and  exit  criteria  for 
individual  students;  limited  the  participation  of  English  proficient  children 
to  40  percent;  strengthened  requirements  for  parental  and  community  involve- 
ment; and  emphasized  serving  children  most  in  need,  including  the  historical- 
ly underserved. 

Program  Operations: 

In  general,  the  Bilingual  Education  Program  awards  forward-funded  dis- 
cretionary grants  on  a  competitive  basis  to  Local  Educational  Agencies 
(LEAS),  institutions  of  higher  education  (IHEs),  ^n^support  service  centeps 
and  contracts  with  State  Educational  Agencies.  Although  the  majority  of 
grants  are  for  multiple  years,  grant  awards  are  made  for  ^e^^.^^,^ 
--with  contirruation  awards  for  subsequent  years  subject  to  satisfactory 
performance  and  availability  of  funds. 

The  Office  of  Bilingual  Education  and  Minority  Languages  Affairs  (creat- 
ed in  1979  with  the  new  U.S.  Department  of  Education)  administers  the  EbEA 
Title  VII  Bilingual  Education  Program  and  funds  11  categories  of  subprograms. 
Basic  Projects  in  Bilingual  Education,  Demonstration  Projects,  State  Educa- 
tfona.1  Agency  Projects  for  Coordinating  Technical  Assistance,  Bi  1 1 ngual  Educ  - 
tion Service  Centers,  Evaluation,  Dissemination  and  Assessment  Centers, 
Training  Proiects,  School  of  Education  Projects,  a  Desegregation  Support 
program,  a  Fellowship  program,  a  Materials  Development  Projects  program,  and 
a  Research  and  Development  program. 

Basic  Projects  in  Bilingual  Education:  « 

A  Basic  Project  grant  is  awarded  to  an  LEA,  an  IHE  which  applies  jointly 
with  one  or  more  LEAs,  or  an  elementary  and  secondary  school  operated  or 
funded  by  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  to  establish,  operate  or  improve 
p?Sqrams  of  bilingual  education  to  assist  children  of  limited  English  pro- 
nciencj  ?o  improve  their  English  1  anguage- ski  1 1  s.  The  projects  are  esigned 
to  build  the  capacity  of  the  grantee  to  maint:ain  programs  of  bilingual  educa- 
tion when  federal  funding  is  reduced  or  no  longer  available. 
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Demonstration  Projects; 


This  program  provides  financial  assistance  to  potential  recipients  of  a 
BaS'ic  Project  grant  to  demonstrate  exemplary  approaches  to  providing  programs 
of  bi 1 inguar education  and  to  build  the  capacity  of  the  grantee  to  maintain 
those  programs  when  federal  funding  is  reduced  or  no  longer  available. 

State  Educat:ional  Agency  Projects  for  Coordinating  Technical  Assistance: 

Thjs  program  provides  financial  assistance  to  SEAs  to  coordinate  techni- 
cal assistance  to  programs  of  bilingual  education  funded  under  ESEA  Title 
VII  within  their  States.    Examples  of  authorized  technical  assistance  activi- 
ties are:  ^,(a)  assisting  in  the  exchange  of  information  among  bilingual  educa-, 
tion  projects  sharing  similar  purposes,  goals,  and  approaches,  (b)  dissemina- 
ting information  which  will  help  personnel  in  bilingual  education  projects 
meet  State  certification  requirements  for  teachers  of  bilingual  education 
and  for  support  personnel  who  work  with  the  projects,  and  (c)  coordinating 
the  evaluation  of  the  effectiveness  of  these  projects. 

•    Bilingual  Education  Service  Centers: 

These  centers  provide  training  and  other  services  to  programs  of 
bilingual  education  and  bilingual  education  training  programs  within  designa- 
ted regional  service  areas.    Those  eligible  for  assistance,  are:     (a)^an  LEA, 
(b)  an  SEA,  (c)  an  IHE  or  a  nonprofit  private  organization  that  applies  after 
consultation  with  one  or  more  LEAs,  or  with  an  SEA,  or  (d)  an  IHE  or  a  non- 
profit private  organization  that  appl ies  jointly  with  one  or  more  LEAs  or 
with  an  SEA. 

Evaluation,  Dissemination,  and  Assessment  Centers: 

These  centers  assist  programs  of  bilingual  education  and  bilingual 
education  training  programs  within  designated  regional  service  areas  in 
assessing,  evaluating,  and  disseminating  bilingual  education  materials. 
Those  el1g»ible  for  assistance  are  an  LEA,  or  an  IHE  that  applies  jointly  with 
one  or  more  LEAs. 

Training  Projects : 

This  program  provides  financial  assistance  to  establish,  operate,  or 
improve  training  programs  for  persons  who  are  participating  in,  or  preparing 
to  participate  in,  -programs  of  bilingual  education  or  bilingual  education 
training  programs.    Those  eligible  for  assistance  are  the  same  as  those  for 
a  BESC. 
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School  of  Education  Projects: 

or  rSf,?^,^::-eL     orJ:?n::rpro,ra™  ....  app„es 
jointly  with  one  or  more  LEAs  or  with  an  SEA. 
Desegregation  Support  Program: 

for  a  qrant. 

Fellow<;hip  Program: 

eligible  to  participate  in  this  program. 

if  this  individual:     (a)  is  J  citizen,  a  ^g/other  than  a  temporary  pur- 

Z:.rT\l  cZ%  oTt  Z:Z7t,r..  'above  the  Master's  level 

?„  ?™fieror?"ln?ng  teachers  for  btjlnsual  education. 

Materials  Oavelopment  Projects  Program: 

■     This  program  awards  grants  and  f  rdl7atiof  a^d'^nlngra? 

testing  materials  for  use  In  P-^-"^,"  ^ L        ^ce  are  an  LEA^ror  an 

education  training  programs.    1"°^=^^  J 1/°'^  ,» 
IHE  that  applies  jointly  mth  one  or  more  LEAs. 
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Res^earch  and  Development  Program: 


This  program  authorizes:    (a)  research  activities  funded  by  the  U.S. 
Department  of  Education  to  enhance  the  effectiveness  of ^bil  ingual .  education 
and  other  programs  for  persons  who-  uave  language  proficiencies  other  than 
English,  (b)  interagency  cobrdin*t>on  to  develop* a  national  research  program 
for  bi-lingual  education^  and  (c)  the  development  and  dissemination  of  in- 
structional programs  and  equipment  suitable  "for  programs  of  bilingual  educa- 
tion, o 

Program  Scope: 

> For  the  Office  of  Bi 1 inguaV  Education  and  Minority  Languages  Affairs, 
the  estimated  allocation  of  funds  for  FY  1981  is  given  in  Table  1  --  which 
shows  clearly  that  the  majority  of  funds  are  allocated  to  bilingual  education 
programs  implemented  by  LEAs.    On  the  whole,  the  Program  serves  approximately 
223,000  students  speaking  collectively  71  languages  other  than  English. 


Allocation  of  Funds  by  the  Office  of  Bilingual  Education  and  Minority 

Languages  Affairs  for  FY  1981  , 


Table  1 


Category 


Funding 


Awards 


Baste  Projects  in  Bilingual  Education 
Oemonstrati &n  Projects 
SEA  Project  for  Coordinating  Tech.  Asst". 
Bilingual  Education  Service  Centers  and 
Evaluation,  Dissemination  and  Assessment 


$  85,041 ,000 
13,876,000 
4,500,000 
1 1 ,500,000 


385 
41 
48 
19 


Centers 
Training  Projects  and 
School  of  Education  Projects 
Fellowship  Program 
Desegregation  Support  Program' 
Materials  Development  Projects  Program 
Research  and  Development  Program 
National  Advisory  Council 
Information  Clearing»iouse 


16,075,000 
4,500,000 
8,100,000 
6,500,000 
6,000,000 


125,000 
1  ,250,000 


3 
48 
27 
500 
26 

8 


Total  $157,467,000 
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Program  Ef fecti ver>ess  aiicf  Progress:  •  -^.^ 

■   Two  evaluations  which  have  demonstrated  the  difficulty  of  providing  an 
adequate  education  to  students  of  1  imi ted  Engl isj>  P^^^;^^^"^^ t:;%,^^'o75o  '  ' 
uation  of  ESEA'Title  V-il  Bilingual  Education  Program    (completed  J^JJ^^) 
and  "A  study  of  the  state  of -bilingual  materials  development  and  the  transi- 
tion of  materials  to  the  classroom"  (completed  in  1979). 

•  '   •c'x  '  . 

The  major -findings  of  the  "Evaluation"  study,  which  collected  data  in 
the  fall  and  spring  of  the  1975-76  and  the  fall^  of  the  1 976-77_ sch.cl.years 
were:  ^  ^     -      -  '  . 

0    less  than  one-third  of  the  students  enrolled  in  Title  VII;  Spanish/  . 
English  Basic  Projects  in  Bilingual  EduciJon  classrooms  in  gr-ades  2  throucTh 
6  were  judged  to  be  of  limited  English-speaking  ability. 

0    In  'English  Language  Arts,  both  Title  VII  and  non-Title  VII  students 
were  at  approximately  the  20th  percentile  «elative^to  national  norms.  Re- 
garding program  impaa,.  the  achievement  gains  of  Title  VII  Hispanic  students 
were  less  than  those  of  non-Title  VII  Hispanic  students. 

0    In  Mathematics  computation,  both  Title  VU- and  npn-Ti tl e  VII  stu- 
dents were  at  approximately  the  30th  percentile  relative  J?  "Jj]""^ 
Regarding  program  impact,  the  achievement  gains  of  Title  VII  Hispanic 
students' were  similar  to  those  of  non-Title  VII  students. 

.  "    The  major  findings  of  the  "Materials  Development"  study  conducted  in 
"  1  976-77  were  as  follows: 

o'   The  language  group  where  most  bil ingual  materials  have  been  produced 
is  Spanish.    Yet,  users  are  di  ssa.ti  sf  ied  with  many  of  the'  materials  and  the 
demand  remains  only  partially  satisfied.    All  otheh  languages  need  materials 
in' all  subject  areas  and  grade  levels. 

0    Because  of  thin  markets  represented  by  language  groups  other  than 
Spanish,  few,  if  any,  non-Spanish  fnaterials  will  be  commercial ly  produced. 
Thus,  continued  support  will  be  required  from  federal  funds  if  materials, 
are  to  be  made  availably. 

0    F'or  certain  languages  (e.g.,  Greek,  Italian.  Portuguese,  French, 
and  Haitian),  large  quantities  of  materials  have  been  imported  into  the 
Snited  Stated;  however,  these  materials  are  not  linguistically  or  culturally 
suited  for  students  residing  in  the  United  States. 


1  The  results  from  this  study  generated  much'debate;  the  nature  of  the' 
controversy  is  summarized  in  documents  (6)  and  (7)  listed  under  Sources 
of  Evaluation  Data." 
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Evaluation  of  bilingual  project  imp1erientati6n  via  project  information 
)ackaqes:  >r 

Between  1974  and' 1976,  the  U.S.  Office  of  Education  developed  four 
Project  Information  Packages  (RIPs)  for  bilingual  education  projects.  -Three 
^         PIPs  were  for  Spanish/English  Wlingual  education  projects,  with  the  fourth 
^  for  French/Engi ish  projects.    A  PIP  provided-an  adopting  school  district  with 

guides,  manuals,  and  other  materials  fully  describing  the  instructional  and 
ma/iagement  activities  necessary  Tor  project  success.    The  PIP  materials  were 
designed  to  provide  enough  detail  to  enable  adopting  school  districts  to 
carry  out  all  aspects  of  planning,  starting,^and  operating  a  bilingual 
education  project.    The  objectives  of  the  study  were:  (a)  to  determine  the 
,     ^    effectiveness  of  the  PIPs  in  assisting  school  districts  select  and  implement 
the  bilingual  education  projects  they-describe,  (b)  to  determine  the 
effectiveness  of  the  projects  implemented  via  the  PIPs  in  improving  student 
achievement  and  attitudes,  and  (c)  to  identify  and  analyze  implementation 
problems  encountered  by  school  districts.    The  major  finding  from  the  study 
was  that  the  19  LEAs  involved  did  not-  replicate  the  bilingual  education 
program  defined  by  the  PIP  they  were  using.    Instead,  thevcharacteristics  of 
the  bilingual  education  programs  at  thesv?  sites  were  found  .to  be  shaped 
largely  by  1 ocal  factors,  federal  and  State  regulations,  outside  consultants, 
,   '  •  and  neighboring  LEA  programs.'   On  the  whole,  the  PIP-based  diffusion  effort 
was  not  successful .  * 

Study  of  ESEA  Tftle  VINfunded  and  other  teacher  training  programs  in  * 
bi  1  ingual  educ^i on 

Initiated  in  December  1978,  this  study  of  teacher  training  programs  in 
bilingual  education  is  designed: 

0    To  better  understand  the  nature  of  IHE  programs  thgt  train  bilingual 
education  teachers,  aides,  and  teacher-trainers 

0    To  determine  the  degree  to  which  program  graduates  becorrle  involved*  in 
bilingual  education 

(- 

^      .      0    To  estimate  the  number  of  individuals  entering  the  pool  of  available 
bilingual  education  personr\e1  through  these  activities 

Major  findings  from  the  study  were:  '  ^      ^  " 

0    iTicreasing  the  amount  of  funds  available  for  stipen/is  and  fellowships 
would  result  in  higher  levels  of  enrollment  at  most^institutions  of  ^ 
higher  education.    If  student  stipends  were  terminated,  the  resijit 
would  be  atf signi f icant  decrease  in  enrollment  in  m^ny  institutions. 
Since  more  students  in  Title  Vll-aided  schools  are  from  minority  groups 
<^  than  non-Title  VII  programs^  the  former  group  would  be  more  vulnerable 

to  loss  of  financial  aid.  '         '     '"^  , 
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0    Graduates  of  bilingual  education  programs  located  in  states  with 
^      bilingual  education  certification  requirements  not  only  meet  state 
qualification  standards,  but  would  also  meet,  and  exceed,  the  defmi- 

.     tion  of  qualifi^  bilingual  personnel,  contained  in  the  Title  vu 

regulations.    However",  findings,  regarding  required  bi  1  ingual  educati on 
course  content  and  competencies  addressed  suggest  that  program  ., 
improvements  could  be  made  that  would  be  likely  to-enhance  teacher^ 
qual  ifications. 

0    The  amount  and  nature  of  coordination  among'academic  departments  has 
a  significant  influence  on  the  curriculum.    Where  bilingual  education 
"program  personnel  had  success  in  increasing  the  curricular  involvement 
of  relevant  faculty,  the  curriculum  tended  to  be  both  broader  and 
more  closely  tailored  to  the  needs  of  bilingual  education  students. 

0    Those  programswith  a  broad  curriculum  offered  better  preparation 
■than  those  with  much  emphasis  on  one  curriculs^r  area  at  the^expense 
of  other  areas.    The  qua-lfty.and  breadth  of  stHjdent  preparation  is 
likely  to  suffer  in  a  pfogfa^fn  in  which  all  the  \equi red  courses  are 
..\        'taught  by  one  or  two  people.    This  problem  is  exacerbated  m  an 

institution  of  higher  education  with  bilingual  edkation  programs  at 
different  academic  levels,  where  the  same  few  resources  must  be  thin  y 
distributed.    Students  at  one  level  receive  preparation  that  is  highly 
f         similar  to.  students  a-t  the  other  a.cademic  level. 

'  0  Institution  of  higlier  education  programs  that. address  '"o^f  than  one 
target  language,  while  they  meet  the  goal  of  producing  graduates  of 
different  linguistic  groups,  often  have  difficulty  in  achieving  the  •, 

.  ■     same  level  of  preparation  for  all  ethnol ingui stic  groups  represented 
-frt  dthe  program.    Unless  there  are  sufficient  numbers  of  students  in 
e^ch  ethnolinguist-ic  group  to  justify  additional  faculty  sep^r^te 
couTI^Vgeared  to  each  group,  the  program  resources  ^^nd  to  be  stretched 
too  tMn  to  adequately  satisfy  the  academic  and  linguistic  needs  of 
all /students.    Institutions  of  higher  education  should  be  enouraged 
to  Collaborate  among  each  other  to  mitigate  scarce  funds. 

0    The  degree  to-which  a  prwram  is  able  to  sustain  itself  within  an 
'     institution  of  higher  ed^pition  is  very  largely  determined  by  the 
number  of  enrollees.    If  there  are  enough  students  to  create  a 
demand  for  the  program,  the  institution  of  higher  education  will 
generally. find  money  to  support  program  faculty. 

Development  of  entrv/bxit  criteria  and  associated  assesment  procedures 
for  bilingual  educTatlon  projects  ■  ''  ""v 

-      In  September  1978,  the  U.S.  Office  of  Edupation  awarded  a  2-year  con- 
tract for  the  development  of  entry/exit  criteria  ^."^  associated  project 
a<:spssment  orocedures  for  bilingual  education  projects.    The  goal  ot  tne 
studrirJhe  development  of  a  Student  Placement  System 'which  will  provide 
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technical  assistance  to  Basic  Project  grantees  in:    (a)  selecting  students 
most  in  need  of  project  participation,  (b)  determining  when  a  participating 
student  may  successfully  be  transferred  into  an  all -Engl  ish-medi.jm  classroom, 
and  (c)  providing  follow-up  assistance  to  transferred  students.    This  study 
is  congressionally-mandated  [see  ESEA  Title  VII,  section  731(e)(2)]. 

As  a  whole,  the  Student  Placement  System  is  a  set  of  materials  for 
assisting  project  personnel  in  designing  and  implementing  an  "entry",  "exit", 
and  "follow-up"  system  appropriate  for  their,  particul ar  needs,  their  particu- 
lar students,  and  their  particular  community.    The  Student  Placement  System 
is  not  a  set  of  achievement  tests  and  is  not  one  particular  entry/exit  sys- 
tem which  should  be  implemented  in  all  projects.    Rather,  the  Student  Place- 
ment System  is  an  adaptable  set  of^materials  for  assisting  projects  in  deter- 
mining tile  characteristics  of  tests  most  appropriate  f or  thei r  needs ,  select- 
ing and/or  constructing  and  using  saich  tests.    The  Student  Placement  System 
includes  materials  for: 

0    Conducting  a  local  needs  analysis  for  English-language  skill  assessment 

0    Selecting  and/or  constructing  appropriate  assessment  instruments,  and 
developing  procedures  for  their  use 

0    Developing  appropriate  criteria  for  selecting  and  transferring  students 

0    Implementing,  maintaining,  and  evaluating  the  placement  system 

Ongoing  and  Planned  Evaluation  Studies: 

Evaluation  of  the  classroom  instruction  component  of  the  ESEA  Title  VII 
Bilingual  Education  Program  (OngoingH    '  ' 

A  -3-year  study  of  the  bilingual  education  projects  funded  by  Title  VII 
Basic  Program  grants  was  initiated  in  fall  1979.    Although  the  instructional 
characteristics  of  projects  will  be  examined,  the  emphasis  is  on  examining 
the  process  by  which  projects  are  implemented,  and  the  factors  which  cause 
them  to  be  implemented  in  a  partiviular  manner.    The  major  objectives  of  the 
study  are: 

0    To  describe  the  characteristics  of  a  representative  sample  of  Title 
Vll-funded  bilingual  education  projects  and  to  identify  groups  of  projects 
which  appear  to  represent  distinctly  different  approaches  to  the  education  of 
children  with  limited  English  proficiency. 

0    To  determine  the  project  objectives,  and  the  relationship  between 
skiA^  actually  addressed  by  the  projects  and  those  skills  necessary  to 
funct/ion  effectively  in  an  all-Enql  ish-medium  classroom  in  the  United 
States. 

0    To  determine  the  degree  of  program  implementation  among  LEAs,  and  to 
identify  factors  which  enhance  or  impede  project  implementation. 


nPvelQPment  of  ev^liiation  and  dat^  gathering  models  for  ESEA  Title  VII 
bilinqual  education  projects  ^Ungoing): 

73.  (el?j)  ^^i^^^  ?-iSi^r1^S^"fSr^iS^%el^lopre^nf  "o? 
V  n    nd^'dlL  gaiheSng.  m^dels-for  ESEA  Title  VII  Bas.c    rojects  .n 

Bilingual  Education.    The  major  objectives  of  the  20-month  study  are. 

0   To  describe  the  current  evaluation  and  data  gathering  practices 
and  evaluation  needs  of  ESEA  Title  VII  Basic  Projects  grantees. 

0   TO  review  and  synthesize  the  relevant  literature  on  evaluation 
models  applicable  to  bilingual  education  projects.^ 

0  TO  develop  an  exportable  product  for  providing  technical  assistance 
to  staff  of  bilingual  education  projects  in  conducting  a  project  evaluation 
consistent  with  their  needs. 

.ynthP.i.  of  reported  evaluation  and  research  evidence  on  the  effective,- 
ness  ofbTTinqual  education  basic  projects  ^Ongoing): 

The  aoal  of  this  Study  is  integrating  the  evaluation  and  research  eyi- 

f  ""."ecu'on'nd  LalSsis  activities    no.  any  Ued.) 
r^ht    indincfof  rny'    dividual     alyfe"!    Here,  the  primary  emphasis  is 

S3i':bra-2nr^^^^^^^^^^^^ 

projects. 

Major  objectives  for  the  18-month  study  initiated  in  October  1981  are: 

1.  TO  review  evaluation  and  research  evidence  on  the  effectiveness  of 
bilingual  education  Projects  funded  by  ESEA  Title  VII  pnor  to  t^^ 
1980-Il  academic  year  on  student  achievement  and  school -related 
behaviors. 

2.  TO  review  evaluation  and  '"esearch  evidence  on  the  effectiveness 
bilingual  education  projects  not  funded  by  ^^EA  ^f^J^JJ^  P^r^^.ted 
the  1980-81  academic  year  on  student  achievement  and  schooi-reiatea 

behaviors. 

^    To  synthesize  evaluation  and  research  evidence  on  the  effectiveness 
of  b^    n  uafeducation  projects  funded  by  ^^EA  Title  V  I  for  t  e 
1980-81  academic  year  on  student  achievement  and  school-related 
behaviors. 
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Sources  of  Evaluation  Data: 


4. 


6. 


^'    "°'"'^Vi";  ''V-rMl'_  ^"  evaluation  of  Project  Inforimtion  P^r\.;.nac  fprp.) 

^*    ^r^h^"^;  An  evaluation  of  Pro^iect  Tnfnrn»t^nn  Packaqes  fPIPO 

as  used  for  the  diffu.^nn  pt  bilingual  p/n^.r.c  ^,!r^.J:^^^^^^^^^^ 
discussion  and  appendirpc.    M..,n^^(n  y^-^,,  \.  r7,     'i,  , 

Report  No.  UR  m.  May  1980.  ^^ew.  LA..    RMC  Research  Corporation, 

3. 


Report  No.  UR  460,  May  1980 


Arlington,  VA.:    Development  Associates,  19781  repurt. 

^  Eva^^ation  of  the  impact  of^ESEA  Title  VII  Spanish/Enali.h 
3/78:fr  vi,  ^978'"  for  Research,  Report  No.  AIR-48300-  . 

urr.ce  ot  Education,  Office  of  Evaluation  and  Disseminationri979. " 

For  further  information  about  program  operations. 

Contact:    Gilbert  Chavez 
(202)  245-2600 

For  further  information  about  studies  of  program  effectiveness. 

Contact:    David  M.  Shoemaker 
(202)  245-9401 
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ANNiiAi   FVAI  UATION  REPORT  ON  FDUCATION  PROGRAMS 


Program  Name 

Vocational  Education  -  Bilingual  Vocational  Training 

.  •  .  Expiration  Date 
Legislation  — ^  

vocational  Education  Act  of  September  30.  1982 

1963,  as.  amended  by  P.L.  94-380, 
Part  J,  1974;  as  amended  by  - 
P.L.  94-482,  Part  B,  subpart  3 

Funding  Histoj:^  Year  Authori zatioa  ^PP^°P^^'^^^'°"- 

1975  $17,500,000  $2,800,000 

96  17  500,000  2,800,000 

97?  10  000,000  2,800,000 

978  60  000  000  2,800,000 

979  70,000,-600  ^,800,000 
986  80:000,000  2,  ,000 

1981  90,000,000  lili'nnn2/ 

1982  indefinite!/  3,686,000^/ 

Program  Goals  and  Objectives 

are  unable  to  profit  from  regular  vocational  tra  mng.  Three  types  o^ 
training  are  offered  with  set-asides  under  this  authority,  .^^xty  nve 

methods  or  techniques  for  bilingual  vocational  training. 

.'.ro?"JrCorpreRenIi:i  SpCent  and  Trafnin,  Act  of  1973.  , 
Program  Operation 

not  broken  down  by  activity. 

2/    Third  Continuing  Resolution,  Public  Law  97-92. 
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the  language  normally  used.    Eligible  public  or  private  institutions  or  other  ^ 
eligible  agencies  may  also  receive  grants  to  train  instructors  of  bilingual 
vocational  training.    This  training  may  prepare  persons  to  participate  in 
bilingual  vocational  training  or  vocational  education  programs  as  instructors, 
aides,  or  other  ancillary  personnel ,  such  as  counselors,  for  inservice  and 
development  programs  to  enable  such  personnel  to  continue  to  improve  their 
qualifications  while  participating  in  such  programs.    Fellowships  or  trainee- 
ships  for  persons  engaged  in  such  preservice  or  inservice  training  may  also  be 
provided. 

Grants  and  contracts  may  be  awarded  to  States,  appropriate  institutions, 
organizations  or  i ndi vidua  1  s  to  assist  them  in  developing  instructional  materials, 
methods  or  techniques  fjr  bilingual  vocational  training.    Funds  under  this  section 
may  be  used  for  research  in  bilingual  vocational  training,  programs  designed  to 
familiarize  State  agencies  and  training  institutions  with  research  findings  and 
successful  pilot  and  demonstration  projects  in  bilingual  vocational  training; 
experimental,  developmental  and  pilot  programs  and  projects  designed  to  test 
the  effectiveness  of  research  findings  and  other  demonstration  and  dissemination 
projects. 

Program  Scope 

Fifteen  bilingual  vocational  training  programs  in  eight  States  are 
training  1  ,372  persons  for  employment  in  recognized  occupations  during 
fiscal  year  1981.    Occupations  include:    hospitality  and  food  services, 
housing  maintenance  and  repair,  chefs,  data  entry  operators,  air 
conditioning  and  heating  technicians,  auto  mechanics  and  electricians. 

The  essential  aspect  of  a  bilingual  vocational  training  program  is  that 
training  is  conducted  both  in  English  and  in  the  dominant  language  of  the 
participants..  Trainees  are  to  acquire  sufficient  competence  to  enable  them 
to  perform  satisfactorily  in  a  work  environment  where  English  is  used. 

Seven  instructor  training  programs  have  been  funded  to  provide  pre- 
service and  inservice  training  for  about  268  teachers  and  staff. 

Program  Effectiveness  and  Progress: 

Bilingual  vocational  training  programs  can  reduce  unemployment  rates, 
increase  job  earnings  and  increase  the  rate  of  labor  force  participation  of 
limited-Pnglish  speaking  adults,  according  to  a  recently  completed  study  on 
the  status  and  impact  of  such  programs. 

Improvement  of  the  average  unemployment  rate  was  greatest  among  trainees 
with  high  preprogram  unemployment  rates,  Puerto  Rican-born  or  Central  American- 
born  persons,  trainees  who  spoke  ''just  a  few  words  of  English"  at  the  time  they 
entered  the  program,  trainees  who  received  more  than  240  hours  of  vocational 
training  and  trainees  from  Subpart  3  programs.    Other  variables  associated 
favorably  with  unemployment  rate  change  include:     coordination  between  voca- 
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Only  one-third  of  the  trainees  continued  to  work  in  areas  closely 
related  to  their  training  occupation. 

The  study  was  based  on  a  probability  sample  of  718  trainees  in  87 
vocational  cases  in  38  bilingual  vocational  training  programs.    The  sample  . 
was  designed  to  represent  a  total  annual  enrollment  in  bilingual  vocational 
training  of  limited  English-speaking  trainees  during  1978.    The  programs 
funded  under  Subpart  3  account  for  one-third  of  the  classes  (29)  and  about 
23  percent  of  the  sample  trainees  (167). 

Preprogram  information  was  collected  retrospectively  from  trainees  \ 
during  the  initial  interview  while  they  were  enrolled  in  vocational  classes 
during  the  spring  and  summer  of  1978.    A  second  interview  was  conducted  after 
the  trainees  had  tfeen  out  of  training  for  8  to  11  months. 

Measurements  of  English  language  proficiency  were  obtained  during  both 
interviews.    The  first,  obtained  while  trainees  were  still  enrolled  in  training, 
was  used  to  classify  trainees  according  to  their  English  language  proficiency 
at  th^t  time.    The  second  was  used  to  analyze  the  relationship  between  English 
proficiency  and  postprogram  labor  force  status. 

Only  18  percent  of  the  trainees  were  born  in  the  United  States.  About 
60  percent  of  the  students  had  no  previous  schooling  in  the  United  States  or 
in  a  setting  where  English  was  the  medium  of  instruction.    About  77  percent  of 
the  trainees  had  6  years  or  fewer  of  U.S.  or  English  school. 

Unemployment  dropped  by  more  than  40  percent  between  the  pre-  and  post- 
program  periods.    The  rate  of  labor  force  participation  of  trainees  increased 
about  25  percont,  including  an  increase  of  about  one-third  (from  49  percent  to 
67  percent)  for  women  trainees. 

The  decline  of  the  trainee  pre-training  post-training  unemployment  rates 
was  nearly  twice  as  great  in  the  aggregate  unemployment  rate  and  nearly  5 
times  as  great  as  the  decline  in  the  average  unemployment  rate  for  the  labor 
areas  in  which  the  trainees  lived.    This  magnitude  of  change  makes  it  extremely 
likely  that  participation  in  bilingual  vocational  training  influenced  trainee 
employment  very  favorably.. 

The  improvement  in  trainees'  pre-training  post-training  earnings  was 
closely  comparable  to  the  rate  of  increase  for  all  nonsupervisory  and  production 
workers  nationally.    Considering  their  initial  disadvantages  in  competing  in 
the  labor  market,  the  improvement  in  earnings ^appears  likely  to  have  been  in- 
fluenced strongly  by  participation  in  the  program,  although  this  conclusion  is 
less  clearcut  than  the  change  in  unemployment  rates. 
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More  than  four-fifths  of  the  former  trainees  were  satisfied  with  thei 
post-program  jobs.    At  least  85  percent  of  the  former  trainees  expressed 
satisfaction  with  various  aspects  of  the  program.    Only  job  placement 
services  received  a  lower  rating  with  one-third  of  the  trainees  expressing 
dissatisfaction.    More  than-  92  percent  of  the  trainees  were  satisfied  with 
the  ability  and  the  methods  of  their  instructors.    About  half  agreed  that 
most  of  what  was  done  on  the  job  was  learned  in  training,  and  nearly  two- 
thirds  said  they  were  able  to  apply  most  of  what  they  learned  in  training. 

Sources  of  Evaluation  Data 

Assessing  Successful  Strategies  in  Bilingual  Vocational  Training 
Programs.    InterAmerica,  Inc.,  Rosslyn,  Virgint^fc    March  1981. 

Evaluation  of  the  Status  and  Effects  of  Bilingual  Vocational  Train- 
ing.   Kirschner  Associates,  Inc.,  Washington,  D.C.:    March  1980. 

Status  of  Bilingual  Vocational  Training,  a  mandated  report  by  the 
Coirmissloner  of  Education  and  the  Secretary  of  Labor  to  the  President 
and  the  Congress,  August  1978. 

Assessment  of  Bilingual  Vocational  Training.    Kirschner  Associates, 
Al buquerque,  N.M.:    August  1976. 

For  further  information  about  program  operations, 

Contact:    Richard  H.  Naber 
(202)  447-9227 


For  further  Information  about  studies  of  program  effectiveness. 

Contact:    Tetsuo  Okada 
(202)  245-9401 
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ANNUAL  EVALUATION  REPORT  ON  EDUCATION  PROGRAMS 


Program  Name 

(P.L.  96-212,  as  amended) 

Refugee  Education  Assistance  Act  of  1980  i/ 

—Legislation  Expiration  Date 

Transition  Program  for  Refugee  September  30,  1983 

Children,  Irmigration  and 

Nationality  Act  as  amended  by 

the  Refugee  Education  Assistjance 

Act  of  1980,  P.L.  96-212,  as  amended 

by  the  Consolidated  Refugee  Education 

Assistance  Act  of  1981 

Funding  History  Year  Authorization  Appropriation 

1980  Indefinite  $23,118,000 

1981  Indefinite  22,600,000 

1982  Indefinite  19,700,000 

Program  Goals  and  Objectives 

This  program  provides  educational  services  to  meet  the  special  educa- 
tional needs  of  eligible  refugee  children  who  are  enrolled  in  public  and 
nonprofit  private  elementary  and  secondary  schools.  tJ    The  following 
services  may  be  provided:    a)    Supplemental  educational  services  -  with 
emphasis  on  instruction  to  improve  English  language  skills  of  eligible 
children  -  to  enable  those  children  to  achieve  and  maintain  a  satisfactory 
level  of , academic  performance,  b)  Testing  to  determine  the  educational 
needs  of  eligible  children,  c)  Special  English  language  instruction,  d) 
Bilingual  education,  e)  Remedial  programs,  f)  Special  materials  and  supplies. 

Up  to  15%  of  the  grant  may  be  used  to  provide  support  educational 
services  such  as:    a)  Inservice  training  for  educational  personnel  who  work 
with  eligible  children,  b)  Training  for  parents  of  eligible  children,  and  c) 
School  counseling  and  guidance  for  eligible  children. 


1/   Thi^s  program  replaces  and  expands  the  scope  of  the  Indochinese  Refugee 
Children  Assistance  Act,  which  was  not  in  operation  in  FY  81  and  expired 
September  30,  1980. 

y    During  FY  8^47.7  million  dollars  was  also  disbursed  under  Section  303  of 
the  ElementaryHnd  Secondary  Act  of  1965,  as  amended,  for  educational 
services  for  Cub^i^and  Haitian  "entrant"  children  who  entered  the  country 
after  November  1,  1^Z9. 
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Program  Operations 

Formula  grants  based  on  the  number  of  eligible  children  are  awarded  to 
the  States.    According  to  this  formula  the  most  weight  is  given  to  eligible, 
children  who  have  been  in  the  U.S.  for  less  than  one  year  either  in  elementary 
or- secondary  schools.    Less  weight  is  given  for  children  who  have  been  in  the  • 
U.S.  more  than  one  year  and  for  this  last  group  more  weight  is  given  to 
secondary  school  children. 

To  "eceive  a  grant,  a  State  Educational  Agency,  (SEA),  shall  submit  to 
the  Secratary  a)  a  count  of  the-number  of  eligile  children,  b)  a  description 
of  the  n;5^  hod  used  to  count  children,  c)  a  brief  description  of  the  services 
to  be  provided,  d)  an  assurance  that  the  SEA  will  make  subgrant  awards  to 
Local  Educa:ional  Agencies  (LEAs)  or  consortia  within  60  days  of  the  receipt 
of  the  graht  award,  and  e)  the  assurances  required  in  EDGAR  (34  CFR  76.101, e..) 

Program  Scope 

For  FY  1981  grant  requests  from  the  States  indicate  that  approximately 
140,000  children  have  been  identified  as  eligible  to  participate  in  the  program 
All  States  except  Alaska  and  Wyoming  are  participating  in  the  program. 

The  twelve  most  heavily  impacted  States  are: 


Program  Effectiveness  and  Progress 

There  has  been  no  evaluation  of  the  program. 
Ongoing  and  Planned  Evaluation  Studies 

There  \re  no  plans  to  evaluate  the  program. 
Sources  of  Data 

Annual  Report,  Indochinese  Refugee  Children  Assistance  Program.  1977. 
Report  of  the  Task  Force  on  Indochinese  Refugee  Children  Assistance  to  the 
Deputy  Commissioner,  Bureau  of  Elementary  a nd-^ Seconda  ry  Education,  May  1978. 


California. 
New  York 
Florida 
Texas 

Pennsylvania 
Washington 
Illinois 
Minnesota 
Oregon 
Vi  rgi  nia 
Loui  sia  na 
Wisconsin 


39,413 
11,142 
7,744 
7,302 
6,995 
6,450 
6,167 
5,014 
4,107 
3,820 
2,948 
2,448 
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Indochinese  Refugee  Assessment.  Report  to  the  Secretary  of  H.E.W.  Depart- 
ment of  Health.  Education  and  Welfare.  Office  of  the  Inspector  General.  Service 
Delivery  Assessment.  'Washingtonj  D.C..  January  1980. 

Service  Delivery  Assessment  on  Refugee  Resettlement.    Report  to  the 
'secretaries  of  Health  and  Hurilfn  Services  and  Education.  Office  of  Management, 
Service  Delivery  Assessment.    Washington.  D.C. .  April  1981. 

For  further  information  about  program  operations. 

Contact:    James  Lockart 
(202)  245-^600 

For  further  information  about  studies  of  program  effectiveness, 

r 

V 

Contact:    Jan  Anderson 

(202)  245-8354 
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EVALUATION  OF  SPECIAL  EDUCATION  AND 
REHABILITATION  SERVICES 


2  1  r-' 


ANNUAL  EVALUATION  REPORT  ON  EDUCATION  PROGRAMS 


Program  Name: 

Aid  to  States  for  Education  of  Handicapped  Children  in  State- 
Operated  and  State-Supported  Schools 

Legislation:  Expiration  Date: 

ESEA  Title  I,  Sections  146-147  Indefinite 
(P.L.  89-313),  as  amended  by 
P.L.  93-380,  and  P.L.  95-561 


FUNDING  HISTORY 


YEAR 

AUTHORIZATION  1/ 

1966 

$  15,917,101 

1967 

20,462,448 

1968 

24,746,993 

1969 

29,781  ,258 

1970 

37,475,507 

1971 

46,129,772 

1972 

56,380,937 

1973 

75,962,098 

1974 

85,772,779 

1975 

183,732,163  2/ 

1976 

ni-,433,451 

1977 

121  ,590,937 

1978 

132,492,071 

1979 

143,353,492 

1980 

150,000,000 

1981 

165,000,000 

1982 

171,092,000 

$  15,917,101 
15,078,410 
-24,746,993 
29,781 ,258 
37,475,507 
46,129,772 
56,380,9.37 
75,962,098 
85,777,779 
183,732,163 
111,433,451 
121  ,590,937 
132,492,071 
143,353,492 
145,000,000 
156,761,000 


Program  Goals  and  Objectives: 

This  program  was  designed  to  provide  Federal  assistance  to 
State  agencies  which  are  directly  responsible  for  providing  free 

W  rhe  authorization  level  under  this  legislation  is  determined  by 
"   formula  and  taken  from  the  total  Title  I  appropriation  prior  to 
any  other  allocation  of  Title  I  funds.    See  text  for  definition 
of  the  formula.    Appropriation  designated  in  terms  of  year  of 


use. 


2/  Commencing  in  1976  the  program  is  advance  funded  from  prior  year 
^  appropriation.    This  resulted  in  a  doubling  up  of  funding  in 

1975.    Funds  are  shown  in  the  year  appropriated. 
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public  education  for  handicapped  children.    Handicapping  conditions 
include  mental  retardation;  hard  of  hearing,  deaf,  speech. impaired. 
/Visually  handicapped,  seriously  emotionally  disturbed,  orthopedi- 
.  cally  impaired,  deaf-blind,  specific  learning  disabilities",  multi- 
handicapped  or  other  health  impairments  requiring  special  education. 
State  agencies  are  authorized  to  use  Federal  assistance  only  for 
programs  and  projects  which  are  designed  to  meet  the  special  educa- 
tional needs  of  these  handicapped  children.    Acquisition  of  equip- 
ment and  construction  of  school  facilitfes  may  be  included  in 
these  projects.    Assurances  must  be. given  that  each  child  will  be 
provided  with  programs  to  meet  his  special  educa'tional  needs.  The 
primary  emphasis  of  this  program  is  to  fund  institutions:    (1)  which 
provide  full -t  me  residential  programs  to  those  children  requiring 
this  service,  (2)  which  provide  special  itinerant  services  on  a  - 
part-day  basis  for  children  who  are  enrolled  in  regular  day  school 
but  require  special,  additional  assistance,  and  (3)  for  children 
confined  to  their  homes  because  of  the  severity  of  their  handicap 
The  program  funds  institutions  which  are  directly  responsible  for* 
the  education  of  children  in  numbers  (1)  -  (3)  above. 

Program  Operations; 

Federal  funds  under  this  program  are  advance  funded;  i.e., 
funds  appropriated  in  a  given  fiscal  year  are  obligated  for  expendi- 
ture in  the  succeeding  fiscal  year,  as  determined  by  a  formula. 
This  formula  1s  based  upon  the  number  of  eligible  handicapped 
children  counted  in  average  daily  attendance  (ADA),  in  an  elemen-, 
tary  or  secondary  program  operated  or  supported  by  a  State  agency 
multiplied  by  40  percent  of  the  State  per  pupil  expenditure  (or  ' 
no  less  than  80  percent  or  more -than  120  percent  of  the  National 
Per  Pupil  expenditure).    With  the^amendment  of  P.L.  89-313  in 
1974,  children  in  average  daily  attendance  (ADA)  in  a  State  agency 
who  return  to  an  LEA  are  eligible  to  participate  "in  the  P.L.  89-313 
progi?am.    The  eligibility  criteria  for  LEA  participation  are: 

.  0    The  child  must  have  been  reported  previously  in 
the  ADA  of  a  State. agency. 

0    The  child  must  be  currently  enrolled  in  an 

appropriately  designed  special  educational  program 
in  the  LEA. 

0    The  State  agency  transfers  to  the  particular  LEA 
funds  generated  by  each  such  child. 
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The  Office  of  Special  Education  (OSE)  Is  responsible  for  the 
Federal  administration  of*th1s  program.    OSE  allocates  the  funds  to 
State  agertcles.    Applications  for  the  project  funds  are  then  sub- 
mi  tted  by  participating. Institutions/schools  to  their  supervising 
StatQ  agency.    Those  applications  approved  by  a  State  agency  are 
forwarded  to  the  State  education  agency  (SEA)  for  final  aporoval 
and  release  of  funds.    All  participating  Instltutlons/schoins  must 
sutmlt  end  of  year  reports  to  Its  State,  agency  accounting  for  the 
expenditure  of  funds  and  providing  an  evaluation  of  project  actlvl- 


Program  Scope; 

In  FY  81  (I.e.,  FT  80- appropriation)  approximately  $145  million 
was  allocated  to  the  50  States,  the  District  of  Columbia,  Puerto 
Rico,  Guam*  and  the  Virgin  Islands. 

The  funds  allocated  were  administered  by  145ltate  agencies 
which  super*v1sed. project  participation  at  4,238  State  schools,  3,877 
local  educational  agencies  and  local  schools.    The  average  dally 
"attendance  reported  by  these  Institutions  was  243,708  children, 
as.  of  October  1980.    Those  children  benefitting  under  the  program 
are  distributed  across  the  following  handicap  categories  as  follows: 
Mentally  Retarded  -  111,381;  Deaf  -  23,607;  Hard  of  Hearing  -  3,296; 
Emotionally  disturbed  -  38i828;  Deaf-Blind  -  1,006;  Orthopedlciil ly 
Impaired  -  12,380;  Other  Health  Impaired  -  4,710;  Visually  Handi- 
capped -  9,961;  Speech  Impaired  -  11,086;  Specific  Learning  Disa- 
bled -  15,309;  and  Multl handicapped  -  12,144.    The  average  per 
pupil  expenditure  Is  $595  per  week,  based  on  the  FY  80  appropriation. 

The" funds  appropriated  In  this  fiscal  year  (fy  1981)  for  use 
in  school  year  1981-82,  should  provide  services  to  approximately 
245,000  children.    The  projected  average  cost  per  child  served  should 
be  $640. 

Program  Effectiveness  and  Progress: 

An  assessment  of  the  P.L  89-313  program  was  completed  by  Rehab 
Group,  Inc.,  In  September,  1979.    The  data  collection  and  analysis 
effort  In  15  states  (35  state  agencies)  and- 73  direct  service  " 
providers  had  several  objectives: 

•    a.    State  Agencies 

(1)  Administration  of  the  Program  -  examination  of 
administrative  models  In  operation  and  the  manner 
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In  which  the  following  functions  are  handled:  monitor- 
ing, auditing,  project  evaluation,  project' approval  , 
and  personnel  assignments.    The  analysis  would  include 
a  review  of  the  methods  by  which  ADA  counts  are  validated. 

(2)  Program  Standards  -  an  examination  of  the  standards 
for  program  operation  in  relation  to  State  regulations 
standards  for  LEAs. 

(3)  Fiscal  Analysis  -  review  of  the  allocation  and  distribu-  ^ 
tion  of  P.L.  89-313  funds  and  a  description  of  the 
procedures  used  to  track  funding  allotments  as  they  flow 

to  the  LEAs  (i.e.,  the  transfer  provision).    A  comparison, 
by  handicapping  conditions,  of  the  expenditures  for 
services  for  P.L. ''89-313  eligible  children. 

b.    State  Institutions/day  programs 

(1)  Program  Standards  -  review  of  the  standards  for  admission, 
child  assessment,  progranj  evaluatioa,  personnel  require- 
ments, and  pupil/teacher  ratios;  and  to  determine  what 
standards  exist  and  how  they  compare  to  standards  set 

at  the  SEA  level. 

(2)  Program  Characteristics  of  Service  Delivery  Providers  - 
review  of  the  programs/services  provided  to  handicapped 
children  eligible  under  P.L.  89-313  funding. 

(3)  Fiscal  Analysis  of  Services  Provided  -  a  review  of  the 
uses  of  State  and  local  funds  compared  to  Federal 
monies. 

'The  major  findings  according  to  four  major  areas  of  Inquiry 
follow: 

Program  Administration 

The  administration  structur^e  in  the  State  Education  Agencies 
has  "Changed  so  as  to  place  more  importance  on  the  total  special  educa- 
tion  program.    The  states  have  Implemented  administrative  procedures 
which  allow  systematic  monitoring  of  the  providers  for  compliance 
with' state  and  Federal  requirements.    This  includes  procedures  for 
ensuring  fulfillment  of  the  P.L.  93-380  Local  Education  Agency  trans- 
fer provisions.    Fiscal  accountability  is  maintained  in  the  majority 
of  study  by  both  State  Education  Agencies  and  State  Agencies. 
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Some  of  the  administrative  questions  related  to  the  proviTfms, 
of  services.    For  example,  the  majority  of  states  have  established 
guidelines  for  defining  basic  vs.  supplemental  services.    Even  so, 
a  problem  still  exists  in  determining  whether  services,  are  basic 
or  supplemental.    Another  i nqui ry  related  to  the  question  o^, targe- 
ting of  funds.    In  general  the  respondents  at  the  state  level  did 
not  favor  targeting  as  a  means  of  improving  their  education  programs. 

Program  Standards 
 ] 

The  states  have  standards  of  quality  which  meet  or  even  surpass 
federal  requirements.    There  have  been  some  changes  in  recent  years 
which  have  impacted  the  program  administration,  availability  of 
funds,  and  staff  responsibilities.    These  changes  have  included  the 
increase  in  state  staff  responsibilities  and  the  availability  of 
fewer  f^inds  per  child  because  of  increased  services  being  mandated 
by  state  standards. 

Service  Delivery 

Due  to  deinstitutionalization,  the  less  severely  handicapped 
are  being  served  in  Local  Education  Agency  settings.    The  majority 
of  clients,  therefore,  being  served  in  state-operated  and  state- 
supported  schools  are  severely  and  multihandicapped.    Despite  this 
fact,  the  state-operated  and  state-supported  schools  in  the  sample 
are  emphasizing  the  educational  and' related  service  needs  of  clients 
being  served.    This  includes  the  development  of  individuaUzed 
education  programs  (lEPs)  for  each  child  or  youth  in  their  program. 

Program  Funding 

The  ns/ajority  of  study  states  reported  an  increase  in  state 
funding  allocations  for  special  education  occuring  during  the  past 
five  years.   The  state  also  reported  that  federal  aid  accounted  for 
a  small  portion  of  total  revenues. 

Several  major  recommendations  were  presented  In  the  report. 
The  results  of  the  study  strongly  suggest  that  the  funds  expended 
have  been  successful  in  upgrading  the  quality  of  education  programs 
at  state-Operated  and- state-S'jr ported  schools.    It  is  recommended 
that  Federal  funding  to  meet  the  needs  of  handicapped  children  and 
youth- in  these  schools  be  continued. 

It  is  recomrne'nded  that  current  Local  Education  Agency  trans- 
fer provisions  be  eliminated.    This  requirement  has  proven  to  be  • 
extremely  difficult  to  implement.    In  most  states  visited  the  State 
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Agency  respondents  Indicate  that  the  local  school  districts  did  not 
wish  to  avail  thenuselves  of  these  funds  because  of  the  extensive 
paperwork  involved. 


Sources  of  Evaluation  Data 

1.  Office  of  Special  Education  program  Irrformatlon. 

2.  "Assessment  of  Educational  Programs  In  State-^Supported 
and  State-Ope rated  3choo1s%  Rehab  Group,  Inc.,  Falls  Church, 
Virginia,  September,  1979,  ' 


For  further  Information  about  program  operation. 


Contact:    Slagle  Allbrltton 
(202)  245—2381 


For  further  Information  about  program  effectiveness. 


Contact:    Eugene  Tucker 
(202)  245-8877 
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ANNUAL  EVALUATION  REPORT  ON  EDUCATION  PROGRAMS 


Program  Name: 


State  Grant  Program 


Legislation; 


P,L.  91-230,  Part  B,  as  amended 
by  P.L.  93-380,  P.L,  94-142,  and 
P,L,  95-561,  Assistance  to  States 
for  Education  of  Handicapped 
Chi  1 dren 


Expiration  Date: 
Indefinite 


FUNDING  HISTORY 


YEAR 

1967 

1968 

1969 

1970 

1971 

1972 

1973 

1974 

1975 

1976 

1977 

1978 

1979 

1980 

1981 

1982 


AUTHORIZATION 

$  51,500,000 
154,500,000 
167,375,000 
206,000,000 
200,000,000 
216,3'00,Q00 
226,600,000 
226,600,000 

•i/ 
1/ 

5/ 
II 

V 

5/ 

969,850,000  7/ 


APPROPRIATION 


2, 
15, 
29, 
29, 
34, 
37, 
50, 
47, 
200, 
200, 
315, 
566, 
804, 
874, 
874, 
931  , 


500,000 
000,000 
250^000 
190,000 
000,000 
500,000 
000,000 
500,000 
000,000  2/ 

000,000  y 

000,000  4/ 

030,073  y 

000,000 
500,000 
500,000 
008,000 


1/  Authorization:    Number  ot  children  between  3  and  21  multiplied  by 
~  $8.75. 

2/  Includes  $90  million  in  a  second  supplemental  appropriat;ion  bill. 

3/  DoubTe  appropriation  changing  program  to  advance  funding  mode. 

4/  $63,230,073  of  this  amount  was  carried  over  into  the  next  fiscal 
year. 

5/  Authorization:  Number  of  handicapped  children  Wd  3-21  multiplied 
by  5%  of  APPE  (FY  1  977),  10%  of  APPE  (FY  1  978),  20%  of  APPE  (1979), 
30%  of  APPE  (1980)  and  40%  of  APPE  (1981). 

6/  Includes  $37,800,000  supplemental  and  $63,230,073  carried  forward 
~   from  FY  1977  appropriation. 

7/  This  authorization  is  established  by  the  Omnibus  Budget  Reconi 1 i ation 
-    Act  of  1981,  Public  Law  97-35. 
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Program  Goals  and  Objectives: 

The  primary  goal  of  this  program  is  to  assist  states  to  provide  full 
educational  opportunities  to  al  1  . handicapped  children.  Through'  grants 
to  States,  the  program  design  is  to  assist  in  the  initiation,  expansion 
and  improvement  of  programs  and  projects  for  the  handicapped  (3-21  years 
of  age)  at  the  preschool,  elementary  and  secondary  levels.  The  grants 
are  intended  to  increase  the  quality  and  quantity  of  programs  for  handi- 
capped chi  Idren.  Federal  and  local  resources  are  used-  in  order  to  insure 
that  all  handicapped  cljildren  receive  a  free,  appropriate  public  education 
designed  to  meet  the  child's  unique  educational  needs ;  and  further,  to 
guarantee  that  each  child  is  educated  in  the  least  restrictive  environ- 
ment in  aftcordance  with  his/her  special  needs. 

Program  Operations: 

.  Prior  to  FY  77,  nonmatching  grants  were  made  to  States  and  outlying 
areas.  The  program  was  advance  funded;  i.e.,  funds  appropriated  in  a 
given  fiscal  year  were  obligated  for  expenditure  in  the  succeeding  fiscal 
year.  Funds  were  allocated  to  States  on  the  basis  of  the  number  of 
children  in  each  State  3-21  .years  of  age  multiplied  by  $8.75,  ratably 
reduced  with  a  minimum  $300,000  grant. 

Beginning  in  FY  1978  (September  1,  1978)  the  Education  of  All  Handi- 
capped Children  Act,  P.L.  94-142,  required  all  States  to  provide  a  free 
appropriate  education  to  all  handicapped  children  5-18  years  of  age  (and 
3-5  yars  of  age,  providing'  that  this  age  range  corresponds  with  State  law). 
Any  State  requesting  a  grant  is  required  to  submit  to  the  Commissioner, 
through  Us  St^ate  Educational  Agency,  a  State  plan.  State  plans  are 
required  to  demonstrate:  (1)  the  policies  and  procedures  used  to  imple- 
ment the  program  objectives;  (2)  the  manner  in  which ^  the  administration 
of  the  plan  is  to  be  conducted;  (3)  provide  assurance  that  the  control 
and  administration  of  funds  is  performed  by  a  public  agency;  and,  (4) 
assure  that  every  attempt  will  be  made  to  identify  and  serve  all  handi- 
capped children.  Each  State  is  entitled  to  receive  an  amount  equal  to 
the  number  of  handicapped  children  aged  3-21  .receiving  special  education 
and  related  services  multiplied  by  a  percentage  of  the  national  average 
per  pupil  expenditure.  The  percentage  increases  yearly,  up  to  a  maximum 
of  40  percent  in  FY  1982.     In  fiscal  years  1977  and  1978,  Congress  appro- 

^ he  authorized aMupJ s„QjLl.AOi^   J.n^Xi.scaa...j/e^r^..  1-^75  

ana  TWO,  Congress  appropriated  1 2-  percent ,  compared  with  the  authorized 
levels  of  20  and  30  percent ,  respectively.  In  FY  1981  the  amount  appropri- 
at^ed  by  the  Congress  was  less  than  12  percent,  compared  to  the  authorized 
]^vel  of  40  percent. 
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Fiscal  Year  of  Use.-"-  Percent  of  Per  Pupil  Expenditures 

1978  .1 

1979  ,1J 

1 980  ^0 
1981 

1982  (and  thereafter)  ^0 

In  determining  the  amount  of  funds  to  be  allocated  to  each  State: 

0  No  more  than  12  percent  of  the  number  of  .'all  children  in  the 
State,  aqes  5-17,  may  be  counted  as  handicapped. 

0  Five  percent  of  the  total  funds  received  or  $300,000  (whichever 
is  greater)    may   be   used   by    States    for  administrative  costs. 

0    In  FY  78,  a  minimum  of  50  percent  of  Part  B  funds  will  "flow 
through"  States    to    LEA's    and.  intermediate    educational  units 
if  they   meet   legislative    requirements    and   priorities    and  are 
able  to  qualify  for  an  allocation  of  at  least  $7,500.  Startinq^ 
in  FY  79,  the  minimum  flow-through  is  75  percent. 

0  Part  B  funds  that  are  retained  by  the  State  and  are  not  used 
for  administrative  purposes  must  be  matched  on  a  program  by 
program  basis  by  the  State  from  non-Federal  sources. 

Other  requirements  of  P.L.  94-142  are  that  States  provide  an 
education  to  all  handicapped  children  that: 

0    Is  appropriate  and  individualized. 

0    Is  available  to  all  children  3-21  by  September  1,  1980. 

The  intent  of  P.L.  94-142  is  to  assist  the  States  to  defray  the 
excess  costs  of  educatinq  the  handicapped.  Excess  costs  are  defined 
as  those  in  excess  of  the  amount  normally  spent  on  regular  educational 
programs  in  the  States. 

Program  Scope: 


In  general,   the  purpoTe  of  "'P.T.   94-r4T  iT  tFTrovide  "Xram-^ -tcr" 
the  States  to  assist  them  in  the  initiation,   improvement  and  expansion 
of  educational    and    related    services    for  handicapped   children   at  the 
preschool,  elementary,  and  secondary  levels. 
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The  following  chart  displays  various  descriptive  information  about 
the  P.L.  94-142  program  bas'ed,  in  part,  on  FY  19S0  data. 


FY  80  advance  appropriation  for  FY  81 

Per  Child  Payment  (average) 
Number  of  Children  Served 


$874,5  mil  lion 

$222 
,  3,93  million 


Institutions  Eligible 

Type  of  Grant 

Handicapping  Conditions 

Educati onal  Settings 
Intended  use  of  funds 


SEAs  (25%  funds  reserved 
for  use    by    SEA)    LEAs  (75% 
funds  flowed  to  LEAs  and 
Intermediate  units) 

Formula  Grant  to  State 
Education  Agencies 
LEA  Appl ication  to  SEA 

Mild  to  Moderate  within 
■  each  disacategory 

Generally  directed  to  LEAs 

Must  be  expended  according 
to  service  priorities  for 
excess  costs    only.     May  be 
used  to  supplant  State  funds 
only  after  LEAs   are  in  com- 
pliance with  full  service 
mandate. 

As  stated  earlier,  there  are  establ i shed  priorities  for  utilizing 
these  program  funds.  The  expenditure  of  EHA-B  funds  is  restricted  by 
regulatory  requirements  which  dictate  service  priorities.  The  priorities 
are  providing  services  to  the  unserved  and  underserved  (i.e.,  those 
with  the  most  severe  handicapping  conditions  within  each  disability  area). 

In  general,    grants   are  used   for  the   following  broad  priorities: 

1.  Full  implementation  of  State-wide  child  identification  programs; 
incl uding  diagnostic  and   evaluati ve    services ,   which   began  in 

 ^  __schoQl  year  1976-77. 

2.  Continued  initiation  and  expansion  of  programs  to  serve  the 
unserved  and  underserved,  most  severely  and  multiple-handicapped. 
These  programs  (a)  stress  least  restrictive  placement  of  children 
in  local  schools  and  (b)  includes  short-term  inservice  training 
of  local  school  staff.  ^ 

3.  Continued  expansion  of  programs  for  preschool  children. 
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'  Handicapped  Children  Served  in  School  Year  1980-81 


Handicapping  Percentage 
Condition  of  Population!/   Children 

Mentally  Retarded 
Hard-of-Hearing 
Deaf 

Speech  Impaired 
Visually  Handicapped 
Emotionally  Disturbed 
Orthopedically  Impaired 
Other  Health  Impaired 
Specific  Learning  Disabled 
Deaf-Blind 
Multihandicapped 


Program  Effectiveness  and  Progress; 

An  evaluation  of  this  program  was  completed  In  1972,  With  the 
passage  of  P.L.  94-142,  the  findings  of  this  study  are  obsolete. 
Accordingly,  to'  avoid  confusion  the  summary  of  these  findings  has  been 
omi tted. 

Ongoing  and  Planned  Evaluation  Studies; 

Several  process/formative  studies  are  conducted  by  the  Office  of 
Education  and  Rehabilitative  Services,  Details  on  these  studies  may 
be  found  in  the  Special  Studies  summary  section, 

SourccrS  of  Evaluation  Data: 

Office  of  Special  Education 
For  further  information  about  program  operations. 

Contact :  _y agli  _A1 1  br i  t ton 
For  further  information  about  studies  of  program  effectiveness. 

Contact:    Eugene  Tucker,  (202)  245-8877 


OTAL 


1 ,52 

738,509 

0.07 

37,916 

0.03 

17,765 

2.41 

1  ,1 66,706 

0.04 

23,670 

0.64 

312,632 

0.10 

48,315 

0.19 

94,536 

2.98 

,  1,439,826 

0.00 

1<949 

0.12 

59,544 

8.16 

3,941,368 

7/  Figures  have  been  truncated, 
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Program  Name: 

Preschool  Incentive  Grants 
Legislation: 


P.L.  94-142.  Sections  619 
Incentive  Grants 

FUNDING  HISTORY:  YEAR 

1977 
1978 
1979 
1980 
1981 
1982 

Program  Goals  and  Objectives: 

The  purpose  of  this  program  is  to  stimulate  State  and  local  education 
agencies  to  expand  educational  services  to  handicapped  preschool  children, 
ages  3-5,  thereby  increasing  their  opportunities  to  benefit  from  early 
educational  intervention. 

Program  Operations: 

The  Education  for  all  Handicapped  Children  Act  (P.L,  94-142)  mandates 
that  all  handicapped  children  aged  3-21  shall  receive  a  free  and  appropri- 
priate  education  unless,  for  ages  3-5  and  19-21,  such  provision  is  incon- 
sistent with  State  law  or  practice.    This  provision  of  P.L..  94-142  has 
the  effect  of  mandating  educational  service  to  the  handicapped  who  are  in 
the  age  group  for  whom  education  is  compulsory  in  each  State;  howeVer, 
many  States  do  not  yet  mandate  or  customarily  provide  educational  serv- 
ices to  preschool  children;  therefore,  a  large  portion  of  the  handicapped 
preschool  population,  ages  3-5,  would  not  have  the  opportunity  to|benefit 
from  the  ^service  mandate  contained  in  P.L. -^94-142.    As  an  incentive  for 
States  and  local  education  agencies  to  develop  and  expand  program^,  for 
this  age  group.  Section  619  of  Part  B  of  EHA  authorizes  grants  to  States 
based  on  the  actual  number  of  handicapped  preschool  children  being  \ 
served.  \ 

>^   _  \ 

TJ    Permanent  authorization.    The  authorization  level  for  this  program 
is  determined  by  formula;  each  state  receives  $300  (ratably  reduced) 
for  every  handicapped  child,  age  3  through  5,  who  is  receiving 
special  education  and  related  services. 

2J    At  the  time  of  this  report,  final  appropriation  had  not  been  enacted. 
Funding  is  currently  being  provided  through  P.L.  97-92. 


Expiration  Date: 
Indefinite 

AUTHORIZATION  APPROPRIATION 

1/  $12,500,000 

II  15,000,000 

1/  17,500,000 

T/  25,000,000 

1/  25,000,000 

$  25,IT00,000  2/ 
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V. 

SFA's  must  report  to  the  Secretary  the  number  of  handicapped  children 
•H  nn  4„  thp  ^VrtP  who  were  receiving  special  education  and  related  ser- 
residing  in  the  state  who  wer^^^  The  number  of  children  ages  three 

;'hfnuah?fve  so  rVportef  A  th^^  for  awarding  preschool  incentive 

aran?s  to  SEA'S  State  educational  agencies  may  distribute  funds  received 
3^der  th?s  prog'ram  to  local  educational  agencies  on  a  discretionary  basis. 

Program  Scope: 

In  order  to  be  eligible  for  funding  under  this  program  a  State  must: 

(1)  make  application  to  the  Secretary  of  education 

(2)  have  i"  effect  a  policy  that  assures  all  handi- 
capped  children  a  free  appropriate  public  educa- 
tion . 

(3)  have  on  file  in  th,e  Department  of  Education  an 
approved  State  plan  to  provide  such  services,  and 

(4)  already  be  providing  services  to  some  preschool 
handicapped  children  ages  3-5. 

Program  Effectiveness. and  Progress: 

In  school  year  1976-77  BEH  data  show  that  196.223  handicapped  child- 
ren lapf  s  ?hrouqh  5  «/ere  counted  as  being  served,  generating  Incentive 
GrSnt  ?u  d    to'TnUiate!  T.prove.  or  expand  services  to  ag^  .^^J^^' 

In  school  year  1978-79.  213.850  children  were  counted;  in  school  year 
1380-8?    the    count     increased    to  nearly  238.000  preschool  children. 

As  a  complement  to  the  Incentive  Grant  P^og^^-"  «V'^!^"'H\nnH-'^5uca^ion 

?:SpTa  de'^^^^^^  focus  on  improving  the 

bSalitv  of   educalional   programs    for   young  handicapped   children.  The 
?  cert^ve'grlnt"p\ogram  'di s'tributes   funds  on  ^^^^JJX^^,^^- \Vre? 
the    Early    Childhood    projects   are  funded    through  the  discretionary 

grant  process. 

Ongoing  and  Planned  Evaluation  Studies:   


None 
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Source  of  Evaluation  Data; 

Office  of  Special  Education 


ness,^ 


For  further  information  about  program  information. 

Contact:    Slagle  Allbritton 
(202)  245-033& 

For  further  information  about  studies  of  program  effective- 


Contact:     Eugene  Tucker 
(202)  245-8877 
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ANNUAL  EVALUATION  REPORT  ON  FHUCATION  PROGRAMS^ 


Program  Name: 

Regional  Resource  Centers 

Legislation:  * 

P.L^"  91-230,  Part  C  of  EHA, 
Section  621,  Regional  Resource 
Centers 


FUNDING  HISTORY 


Expiration  Date: 
September  30,  1983 

AUTHORIZATION  APPROPRIATION 


YEAR   

1969  $  7,750,000 

1970  10,000.000 
1.971  V 

1972  1/ 

1973  1/ 

1974  T/ 

1975  12,5TT0,000 

1976  •  18,000,000 

1977  J 9, 000, 000  2/ 

1978  19,000,000 

1979  19,000,000 

1980  21,000,000 

1981  24,000,000 

1982  9,800,000 


$ 


5,000 
3,000 
3,500 
3,500 
7,243 
7,243 
7,087 
10,000 
9,750 
9,750 
9,750 
9,750 
2,880 
7,656 


,000 
,000 
,000 

,ooa 

,000 
,000 
,000 
,000  3/ 
,000 
,000 
,000 
,000 
,000 
,000 


1/  Tot;.ic  nf  j;36  500  000  in  1971,  $51  ,500,000  In  1972,  and  $66,500,000 
'  9?3  VrfaSoHze^for  Part  c',  EHA,  which  includes  .a  rlycM^ 

re^§7S^a-or^.L^i?rn\^^:x^^nd^ 

one-year  extension  contained  in  GEPA. 
projects. 

3/  In  Aoril  1975  litigation  was  settled  which  resulted  in  theTelw^^ 
-    *  K  inn  nno  aoorobriated  under  the  1973  continuing  resolution; 
°!  !1  '    J.mSc        131  652  were  used  for  Regional  .Res6urce  Centers, 
fnc'r^'^ng^SSl^gatiinlfver'thl  ^976  approp?iation  by  that  amount. 
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Program  Goals  and  Objectives: 


*u  Regional  Resource  Centers  Program  was  established  to  encourage 

the  development  and  application  of  exemplary  appraisal  and  educational 

't!ip^rfcnl!I5^E^?5J^"*       ^"J^"pped  children.    The  centers  are  given 
the  responsibility  of  developing  a  national  support  system'to  assist 
Stae  and  local  agencies  develop  the  capacity  to  provide  needed  diagnos- 
If  ttai  Srof  r  "^iu®  services.    To  accomplish  the  goals  and  objectives 
Of  this  program,  the  Centers  use  demonstration,  dissemination,  train- 
ing, financial  assistance,  staff  expertise,  and  consultation.  The 
centers  also  act  as  backup  agents  where  State  and  local  agencies 
have  inadequate  or  nonexistent  service  programs.    Among  the  major 
activities  of  the  Centers  are: 

I 

f 

0    Identification,  of  unserved  handicapped  children^ 

0   Measurement  and  diagnosis  of  handicapped  children 
for  the  purpose  of  proper  educational  placement. 

0   Development  of  educational  and  vocational  programs 
for  handicapped  children. 

6   Provision  of  technical  assistance  to  relevant 
personnel  (including  teachers  and  parents)  in 
implanenting  appropriate  services  for  the  handi- 
capped learner. 

0    Periodic  re-examination,  re-prescription  or  case- 
tracking  to  validate  the  appropriateness  of  program 
placement  for  children. 

Direction  Service  Centers  are  also  supported  under  this 
activity.   These  centers  encouraged  LEAs  to  adopt  programs  of 
comprehensive  referral  services  through  the  operation  of  models 
which: 

0   Pro^eva  one-stpp  information  system 

'      ■>     «  ' 
0  Attempt  to  develop  multidiscipl inary  approaches  to 
integrate  services 

o   Require  parent  participation  .  - 

0   Stress  follow-up,  periodic  reassessment,  and  program 
*  service  evaluation 
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0  Match  child's  needs  to  available  services 
Program  Operations:  ^  I 


To  meet  program  goals  and  objectives,, grants  and/ contracts  are 
awarded  to  Institutions  of  higher  education.  State  educational 
agencies,  or  combinations  of  such  agencies  or  Institutions.  Within 
particular  regions  "of  the  United  States,  grants  or  contracts  may  be 
awarded  to  one  or  more  local" educational  agencies.    Projects  are 
approved  for  period  of  36  months.    However,  awards  are  made  annually, 
and  renewed  on  the  basis  of  a  Center's  effectiveness  and  the 
availablltty  of  funds.    Initial  awards  are  made  on  a  competitive 
basis.   Awards  pay  for  all  or  part  of  the  costs  of  the  establishment 
and  operation  of  the  Regional  Centers  and  Direction  Service  Centers. 

Program  Scope: 

FY  80  program  fiMt  ($9,750,000)  support  13  Regional  Resource- 
Centers  and  15  Oirectfon  Service  Centers.    The  current  emphasjis  is 
on  promoting  child  referral  and  evaluation  and  upon  providing 
technical  assistance  to  SEA's  and  LEAs  to  assist  them  to  develop 
and  Implement  the  individualized  educational  program  requl reipents 
(lEP)  and  the  free  appropriate  public  education  requirements  (FAPE) 
specified  In  P.U  94-142.   Approximately  9,000  personnel  have  been 
trained  In  the  best  available  procedures  for  carrying  out  the 
lEP/FAPE  mandate.    In  addition,  90,000  handicapped  children  have 
been  appraised,  referred,  and  now  receive  other  educational  services 
as  a  result  of  this  program's  activities.    The  RRCs  also  assist  the 
57  State  educat'ional  agencies  develop  their  comprehensive  State 
plan  required  by  Section  613  of  P.L.  94-142.  with  particular  / 
emphasis  devoted  to  developing  case  findings  and  identifi cation 
systems.    The  Direction  Service  Centers  assisted  over  2,500 
families  in  identifying  and  obtaining  services  to  meet  the  needs 
of  their  handicapped  children. 


FY  81  program  funds  will  support  12  RRCs  and  12  Direction 
Service  Centers.    The  distribution  of  funds  across  activi/ty  areas 

is:    ■  " 

ib/tii 


Activity 


Distrib/ition 

/ 

Regional  Resource  Centers  / 


State  program  development  $  3/,750,000 

:ducational  appraisal  ,1  ,160,000 
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Activity 
Educational  ppogpamming' 


Distribution 


$  1,160,000 


Project  Administration 


686,000 


Direction  Service  Centers: 


Inter  agency  Deve1,opment 
Information  Services  to  Clients 


540,000 


360,000 


Program  Effectiveness:  1  • 

The  primary  limitations  on  meeting  the  stated  objectives  of 
this  program  are:    (1)  the  unavailability  of  best  practices  in 
utilizing  validated  diagnostic  procedures,  (2)  insufficient  funds 
available  to  State  and  local  educational  agencies  to  develop  and 
implement  effective  diagnostic,  assessment,  evaluation  and  reevalua- 
tion  programs,  and  (3)  trained  diagnosticians  and  diagnostic 
teams  available  in  sufficient  numbers  or  with  sufficient  resources 
to  fully  implement  the  requirements  of  P. L.  93-380  and  P. L.  94-142. 

Communications  Technology  Corporation  was  awarded  a  contract  in 
1978  to  conduct  an  assessment  of  the  capacity  building  accomplish- 
ments of  the  Regional  Resource  Centers.    The  contractor's  efforts 
were  directed.tb  examining  how  effective  the  RRCs  are  in  assisting 
SEAS  and  LEAs  implement  the  Individualized  Education  Program  and 
the  Fr^  Appropriate  Public  Education  requirement  mandated  by 
Pj.L.  94!-142. 

r-^  The  Study  was  completed  1n  May  1980  at  a  cost  of  $400,000.  It 
was  conducted  1n  two  phases.    Phase  I  Included:    document  review, 
Unstrument  development  and  field  testing.    Phase  II  Included  the 
djata  gathering,  data  processing,  analysis  and  report  writing  activi- 
ties. 


The  major  findings  were:  ' 

0   the  type  of  RRC  services  that  have  Had  the  widest 
appeal  and  utility  have  been  "Training"  and  "Other 
Assistance".    The  training  services  have  generally 
been  directed  toward  capacity  building  or  training 
of  trainers  at  the  SEA  level.    Other  Assistance 
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services  take  a  variety  of  forms.   The  predom1n«nt 
service  delivery  mechanisms  have  been  consultation, 
dissemination,  and  development  of  educational 
products  specific  to  state  and  local  heeds. 

0  The  multl -State  RRCs  have  generally  been  more 
successful  and  had  more  effectiveness  In  building 
SEA  capacity  to  implement  P.L  94-142  than  the 
single  State  RRCs. 

0  RRCs  are  perceived  as  a  local  representative  or 
liaison  agency  of  the  Office  of  Special  Education 
(OSE).   Many  SEA  personnel  look  to  the  RRCs  as  the 
source  of  infonnation  on  OSE  policy  interpretation, 
target  priorities  and  current  information  releases. 

Ongoing  and  Planned  Evaluation  Studies; 

None      ,  ' 
Source  of  Evaluation  Data; 

Office  of  Special  Education. 

"An  Assessment  of  The  Capacity  Building  Accomplishments  of 
the  Regional  Source  Center  Program",  Communication  Technology 
Corporation,  1980. 


For  further  information  about  program, operation, 

Contact;    Slagle  Allbrltton 
(202)  245-0335 

For  further  information  about  program  effectiveness. 

Contact;    Eugene  Tucker 
(202)  245-8877 
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Program  Name: 

Deaf  Blind  Centers 

Legislation: 

P.L.  91-230,  Part  C  of  EMA,  y' 
Section  62?,  Centers  and  Services 
for  Deaf -Blind  Children  I 

FUNDING  HISTORY 


Expiration  Date: 
September  30,  1982 


YEAR 

)jVUTHORIZATION 

APPROPRIATION 

1969 

$  3,000,000 

$  1,000,000 

1970 

7,000,000 

4,000,000 

1971 

1/ 

4,500,000 

1972 

T/ 

7,500,000 

1973 

T/ 

10,000,000 

1974 

T/ 

14,055,000 

1975 

15,000,000 

12,000,000 

1976 

^0,000,000 

16,000,000 

1977 

20,000,000 

16,000,000 

1978 

22,000,000 

16,000,000 

1979 

24,000,000 

16,000,000 

1980 

26,000,000 

16,000,000 

198r 

29,000,000 

16,000,000 

1982 

16,000,000 

Not  Determined 

Program  Goals  and  Objectives; 


This  program's  purpose  is  to  provide  assistance  to  deaf-blind 
children  by  helping  them  reach  their  full  potential  for  communica- 
tion with,  and  adjustments  to,  the  world  around  them  so  that  they 
can  attain  self-fulfillment  and  participate  in  society.  These 
program  objectives  are  accomplished  by  working  with\deaf-blind 
children  as  early  in  life  as  feasible  and  by  prov1di\ig  effective 
specialized,  intensive  professional  and  allied  services,  methods 
and  aids.    A  limited  number  of  model  centers  for  deaf-t?lind 
children  are  funded  under  this  program.  \ 


\ 


V  Totals  of  $36,500,000  in  1971,  $51,500,000  in  1972,  and ^$66,500,000 
in  1973  were  authorized  for  Part  C.    EHA,  which  includes  early 
childhood  projects,  regional  resource  centers,  and  deaf-blind 
centers.    The  1973  authorization  was  extended  through  1974  by  virtue 

of  the  one-year  extension  contained  in  GEPA. 

/ 

/ 
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Program  Operation: 
•    Contracts  are  made  with  public  or  nonprofit  private  agencies. 

organizations,  or  institutions  to  P^y/oj^^j"  °;        °J  Jj!  JJI' 
of  establishing  single  state  and  multi-state  centers  and  for  tne 
Operation  of  slrvici  contracts  with  State.  1°"1.  and  private 
organizations.   Contracts  for  this  purpose  are  awarded  based  on 
the  availability  of  existing  services  and  the  assurance  that  a 
snter  can  provide: 

0  Comprehensive  diagnostic  and  evaluative  services 
for  deaf-blind  children. 

0  A  program  for  the  adjustment,  orientation,  and 
education  of  deaf-blind  children  which  Integrates 

all  the  professional  and  allied  services  necessary 

for  these  children. 

0  Effective  consultative  services  to  parents, 
teachers,  and  others  who  play  a  role  In  the 
education  of  these  children. 

These  services  may  be  provided  to  deaf -blind  children  (and  where 
aoDllSbll.  t^othlr  person?)  whether  or  not  they  reside  In  the 
«Ste"  m^  take  pllce  at  locations  other  than  the  center  and  may 
uSZk  tSnsportktlon  of  children,  attendants,  and/or  parents. 

Program  Scope; 

If  has  been  estimated  that  approximately  70  percent  of  the 
funJno  for  deaf-blind  programs  cSSe  from  State  and  local  governments. 
In  R  81  ?herl  are  7  siSSli  stite  and  8  mult1-stat,e  centers  serving 
Seaf^b?  nd  Children.   In'order  to  reachj:he  widely  d  spersed  deaf- 
blind  DOOuUtln.  the  centers  subcontract  with  approximately  250 
Vtltt  '^iSmI  and  private  organizations.   The  current  program  thrust 
5s  J^reSSIrfJll-rimfeducitlonal  services  and  to  provide  techni- 
cal  LslStaJcl  to  subcontractors.  In  order  to  upgrade  the  development. 
^illeJli^a??".  and  cSSrSlnatlon'of  new  service  Jfllvery  systems^and 
to^facllltate  the  development  of  program  alternatives.    This- program 
will  carry  out  the  following  activities  during  FY  81: 

0   Full-time' educational  services  Including  pre vocational/ 
vocational  training  programs. 
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'  L'^So'rSI  S?"o$l5edT'  ^"'''^  ''''''''' 

0  Medical  diagnosis  and  educational  evaluation 
0   Family  counseling 
0  Inservlce  personnel  training 

°  ?i*rI?J51;;^»"'^^"  programs:    satellite  homes,  coftmuni- 
ty  residence  programs,  respite  care 

0  Dissemination  of  information  on  methodologies,  material 
servlcelr'       P'^^^^'^^SS  of  workshop  aSd  l^aTJJSg''^'* 

Program  Effectiveness  and  Progress: 

the  p'roZ™"s^«^Tu%\l^'?Se%JS«*,J*''  jajor  drawback  1n  caching 

toward  fulfil Inent  of  program  goals.  anuuner  aeierrent 

been  sJSrln^'IlISc^lJ^ ^^'^       Centers  have 
hifn/^h5?3        2u*®r"L°^  reaching  increasing  numbers  of  deaf- 

"M'wnh"-4  516  '^''^      ^  79  «mp?Irer' 

overPY  69  when  IM  rMi^o^       represents  a  substantial  Increase 
United  States!        ^^^^^'"•e"  were  served  by  six  programs  in  the 

idpf.t{«!]!      aPJ'^ximately  6.100  deaf-blind  children  have  been 
Ifm  Jl^'^'J'iV"^  ^^^^  y^^""  children  continued  enrollment  iS 
r^lit^  programs.    About  arSoO  childreS 

r^f/  and  evaluation  serviced  Parents 

nriliT.?f^Tl^^"^  counseling  and  3.000  teachers  and  ailes  were 
provided  training  related  to  problems  of  the  deaf-blind  popuTatton'. 

«d   fi?foH^  "f  ""'Ple^e''  ^"  May  1977  by  Abt  Associates  Incorpora- 
ted, titled.  "An  Assessment  of  Selected  Resources  for  Severe?./ 
Handicapped  Children  and  Youth."   This  asse?S  descrfbid 
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characteristics  of  100  service  providers  to  the  severely  hand  capped 
population;  among  these  were  providers  to  the  deaf-bl  nd.  This 
Evaluation  demonstrated  that  providers  serving  deaf-blind  clients: 

0  Often  had  mandates  to  serve  other  disability  groups. 

0  Had  high  staff-client  ratios  for  certified  and 
non-certified  teachers  and  attendants;  however,  this 
was  not  so  for  other  types  of  staff. 

0  Varied  in  the  quality  of  services  they  provided; 
e.g.,  residential  providers  delivered  high  quality 
services,  whereas  day  care  providers  generally 
rendered  services  of  poor  quality. 

0  Comnonly  discharged  deaf-blind  clients  because  of 
(a)  functional  deterioration  of  the  client  or  (bj  a 
decrease  in  the  seveHty  of  the  condition;  however,  the 
discharge  rate  for  this  disability  group  was  lower 
than  found  for  other  severely  handicapped  client 
populations. 

In  an  effort  to  monitor  more  systematically  and  assess  the  activi- 
ties and  performance  of  the  regional  centers  and  their  service  pro- 
viders, the  BEH  contracted  with  a  team  of  experts  on  the  def -Jnnd 
to  develop  a  set  of  guidelines  to  assess  the  program  and  use  those 
gSiddtn^  ?h  an  on-lite  review  of  each  deaf-blind  region.  During 
FY  78   seven  regions  were  visited.   The  observations,  data,  and  con- 
clusiJnl  JrSducId  by  the  team  of  experts  were  compiled  and  analyzed 
by  anSthe?  Si rt-palrty  contractor.   Their  report  ^o^the  BEH  indicated 
that  direct  services  to  children  provided  at  the  regional  and  sub- 
cSSraaTrSevels  were  generally  Sf  ^.^1%"^^;^^^^^^ 
teachers  and  parent  were  of  lesser  quality.    The  major  area  of  weak- 
nesl  wll  regibnal  center  administration,  particularly  fiscal  control 
and  management* 

This  information  has  been  used  by  the  BEH  to  P*"  J  vide  technical 
assistance  to  current  contractors;  and  efforts  have  been  taken  to 
ensure  that  previously  identified  deficiencies  do  not  manifest 
themselves  in  future  contract  awards. 

Onooinq  and  Planned  Evaluation  Studies: 

The  OSERS  and  RSA  are  jointly  planning  a  study  to  fund  a  needs 
assessment  of  services  to  Deaf-Blind  individuals.  ^Th^  stud^  is  _ 
intended  to:    (1)  determine  the  demographic  characteristics  of  the 
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deaf-blind  population;  (2)  Identify  gaps  In  service  delivery;  (3) 
determine  future  needs;  and  (4)  specify  resources  necessary  to 
service  needs  Identified  for  deaf-blind  chldren  and  adults.  The 
study  should  be  initiated  In  FY  1982. 

Sources  of  Evaluation  Data; 

1.  Office  of  Special  Education  and  Rehabilitative  Services, 
program  data. 

2.  "An  Assessment  of  Selected  Resources  for  Severely  Handl- 
caooed  Children  and  Youth",  Abt  Assocleates  Incorporated.  Completed: 
May  1977. 


For  further  Information  about  program  operations. 

Contact:    Slagle  Allbrltton 
(202)  2445-0335 

For  further  Information  about  studies  of  program  effectiveness, 

r 

Contact:    Eugene  Tucker 
(202)  245-8877 
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Program  Name; 

Early  Childhood  Education 

Legislation: 

P.L.  91-230,  Part  C  of  EHA, 
Section  623,  Early  Education 
for  Handic/ipped  Children 


FUNDING  HISTORY: 


YEAR 

1969 
1970 
1971 
1972 
1973 
1974 
1975 
1976 
1977 
1978 
1979 
1980 
1981 
1982 


AUTHORIZATION 


1,000 
10,000 
1/ 


,000 
,000 


7,500,000  2/ 
3/ 
7/ 

25,5^0,000 
36,000,000 
38,000,000 
25,000,000 
25,000,000 
25,000,000 
20,000,000 
20,000,000 


Expiration  Date: 
September  30,  1983 

APPROPRIATION 

$  945,000 
4,000,000 
7,000,000 

12,000,000 
12,000,000 
14,000,000 
22,000,000 
22,000,000 
22,000,000 
22,000,000 
-  20,000,000 
9,600,000 
17,500,000 


Program  goals  and  Objectives: 

This  program  was  designed  to  build  the  capacity  of  State  and  local  edu- 
cationa    aSen?ies  to  provide  comprehensive  services  for  handicapped  preschool 
Si  ren  (birth  through  8  years  of  age).    The  program  supports  demonstration 
and  oJtJeach  projects  in  an  attempt  to  accomplish  this  purpose.    The  Federal 
s^JaJeS^is  tSJ   l)  work  cooperatively  with  Sites,  through  publ  c  and  pnvate 
non-profii  dgeSc  e  ,  (2)  demonstrate  a  wide  range  of  educational  therapeutic 
rSd  coordinated  soc  a    services  in  order  to  help  establish  competent  State 
and  ?o«l7rograms.    Projects  are  expected  to  demonstrate  the  highest  quality 
of  available  early  education  practices  for  handicapped  children. 

The  following  project  strategies  are  used  to  facilitate  the  success  of 
this  program: 


T7~~thnr?I7' 


Totals  of  $36,500»00  in  1971,  $51,500,000  in  1972,  and 
$66,500,000  in  1973,  were  authorized  for  Part  C.  EHA, 
which  includes  early  childhood  projects.  Regional  _ 
Resource  Centers,  and  Deaf-blind.  Centers.    The  1973 
authorization  was  Wnded  through  1974. by  virtue  of 
the  one-year  extension  contained  in  GEPA. 
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0  Demonstration  projects  which  are  designed  to  develop 
service  models  based  on  current  outstanding  practices. 

#    ,  . 

0  Outreach  Projects  which  are  designed  to  dissejninate 
moaei  programs  ror  replication. 

0  State  implementation  projects  which  are  designed  to 
.assist  States  in  planning  and  implementing  part(s)  of 
'their  respective  early  childhood  state  plans. 

0  Early  Childhood  Institute  which  support  long-term 
research  into  the  complex  problems  of  young  handi- 
capped children. 

In  an  effort  to  disseminate  high  quality  information  and 
to  develop  effective  management  practices  contracts  are  awarded 
to  provide  additional  technical  assistance  to  projects.    And  in 
an  effort  to  investigate  specific  areas  of  early  childhood  educa- 
tion for  the  handicapped  with  direct  application  to  typical  educa- 
tional settings,  contracts  are  awarded  for  experimental  projects. 

Program  Operations; 

This  program  provides  grants  and  contracts  annually  on  the  basis 
of  national  competition.    Each  model  demonstration  project  is  approved 
for  a  three-year  period,  but  receives  second  and  third  year  funding 
on  the  basis  of  successful  performance  and  availability  of  funds;  each 
outreach  project  is  approved  for  generally  a  three-year  period,  but 
receives  second  and  third  year  funding  on  the  basis  of  successful 
performance  and  availability  of  funds;  and  each  state  implementation 
grant  Is  generally  approved  for  a  two-year  period,,  but  recieves  second 
year  funding  on  the  basis  of  successful  performance  and  availa- 
bility of  funds. 

The  demonstration  projects  developed  under  this  program 
Include  the  following  components: 

0  Developing  and  demonstrating  (1)  services  for  young 
children  with  handicaps;  and  (2)  assessment  proce- 
dures for  evaluating  (particularly  those  who  arj  less 
than  three  years  of  age),  the  progress  of  children. 

0  Providing  services  to  parents  and  family  members 
Including  counseling  and  emotional  support,  informa- 
tion, opportunities  for  observation,  practice  and 
training,  home  carryover  and  involvement  in  project 
planning  and  evaluation. 

0  Providing  inservlce  training  to  increase  volunteer, 
paraprofessional ,  and  professional  staff  effectiveness. 

0  Coordination  with  other  agencies,  especially  the 
public  school. 
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0    Disseminating  information  to  professionals  and  to 
the  general  public  concerning  comprehensive  program- 
ming for  young  children  with  handicaps. 

0    Evaluating  the  effectiveness  of  project  components 
to  document  the  effectiveness  of  the  project. 

Program  Scope; 

According  to  program  data,  approximately  1.000.000  pre- 
school  children  (ages  birth  through  eight  years)  have  handicapping 
conditions.    Approximately  Z0%  of  these  children  are  being  served 
in  varying  degrees  through  demonstration  and  outreach  projects. 
Head  Start  and  day  care  programs,  public  education  programs  and 
through  S^te-supported  activities. 

This  capacity  building  program  will  complement  the  "jain 
service  efforts  required  of  States  and  LEA's  under  P.L.  94-142. 
This  strategy  is  implemented  through  the  following  types  of 
\  projects:    Demonstration  projects  provide  for  the  direct  support 
pf  Initiating  services  and  model  development  at  the  local  level; 
outreach  projects,  working  with  the  models  of  validated  projects, 
disseminate  information  and  emphasize  the  replication  of  their 
models  in  new  locations,  including  working  at  the  local  and 
state  levels;  state  implementation  projects  provide  support  in  the 
Implementation  of  statewide  plans  to  provide  appropriate  educa- 
tional services  to  all  preschool  handicapped  children  in  accor- 
dance with  the  provisions  of  P.L.  94-142;  technical  assistance 
projects  aid  in  needs  assessment,  program  management,  self  evalua- 
tion, and  packaging  of  models  to  facilitate  the  efforts  of  the  ^ 
demonstration  and  state  Implementation  projects;  and  experimental 
projects  deVelop  and  test  new  ideas  for  education  of  young  handicapped 
children  andVtest  the  effectiveness  of  these  new  approaches  in  typical 
educational  settings. 

During  FY  81  thi^  program  supported  163  projects.  Projects 
funded  Included:    96  new  and  continuation  demonstration  projects; 
41  new  and  continuation  outreach  projects;  20  new  and  continuation 
state  implementation  projects;  2  technical  assistance  projects; 
and  4  early  childhood  institutes. 

It  is  anticipated  that  the  FY  81  appropriation  (which  will 
be  spent  in  FY  82) will  support  146  projects  Including  78  new 
and  continuation  demonstration  projects.  42  new  and  continuation 
outreach  projects.  18  new  and  continuation  state  implementation 
projects.  2  technical  as;sistance- projects,  and  6  experimental 
projects. 
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Program ^Effectiveness  and  Progress  ; 


FY  78  program  data  Indicated  direct  impact  through  the 
demonstration  and  outreach  activities  as  follows: 

0  approximately  11,000  preschool  handicapped  children 
and  their  families  received  services  through  the 
demonstration  projects  and  the  demonstration- 
continuation  sites  at  outreach  projects.  * 

0  over '40,000  personnel  were  trained  to  work  with 
handicapped  preschoolers. 

0  approximately  50,000  were  served  in  projects 
developed  Of  stimulated  by  HCEEP  assistance  (aver 
13,000  children  and  their  families  were  served  by 
sites  repl icating'  HCEEP  model  components  and  > 
receiving  outreach  assistance). 

0  ov^er  600  sites  in  the  50  states  replicated  model  I 
\  components  and  received  outreach  assistance. 

a1  follow-up  study  to  determine  where  graduates  of  these 
projects  were  placed  Indicated  that  about  two-thirds  of  the 
graduates  were  placed  in  regular  school  classes  or  regular  school 
classe?  with  ancillary  special  education  services.    Three  quarters 
of  the  graduates  studied  went  to  public  schools.  \ 

*An  informal  survey  of  projects  first  funded  in  FY  1969 
indicates  that  BQ%  of  those  programs  continued  in  sonfe  manner 
with  non-HCEEP  monies.     Of  those  80%,  approximately  half  had 
expanded  the  number  bf  children  served,  the  scooe  of  their 
services,  or  both.    This  Informal  survey  was  co.iducted  during  the 
summer  o'f  1978. 

Ongoing  and  Planned  Evaluation  Studies: 

Impact  Evalualtion  of  HCEEP  projects  (to  be  completed  in 
FY '1982) 

Sources  of  Evaluation  Data:  j 

Office  of  Special  Education  and  Rehabilitative  Services.  I 


*  Approximately  2,900  children  were  served'  in  model  demonstration 
projects  in  FY  1981..  i 
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For  further  information  about  program  information. 

Contact:    Slagle  Allbritton 
(202)  245-0335 


For  further  information  about  studies  of  program  effectiveness 

Contact:    Eugene  Tucker 
(202)  245-8380 
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Program  Name: 

Severely  Handicapped" Projects 

Legislation:    *  Expiration  Date: 

P.L.  91-230,  Part  C  of  EHA,  September  30,  1983 
Section  624 

FUNDING  HISTORY          YEAR       '     AUTHORIZATION  APPROPRIATION 

1974  1/  •  •  $  2,247,000 

1975  2/  2,826,000 


1976  |/  3,250,000 

1979  ^  5,000,000 


1977  Jj  5,000,000 

1978  T/  5,000,000 


1980  T/  5,000,000 

1981  3/  2,880,000 

1982  $    5,000,000  ,4,375,000 

Program  Goals  and  Objectives: 

The  goal,  of  this  program  is  to- establish  and  promote  effective 
innovative  practices  in  the  education  and  training  of  severely 
handicapped  qhildren/youth.    Demonstration  projects  funded  under 
this  program  are  designed  to  develop  and  refine  identification, 
screening,  dif'agnostic,  and  prescriptive  procedures  and  Instruments; 
develop,  demonstrate,  and  refine*model  curriculum,  methodology,  and 
educational  ^terials;  and  package  and  disseminate  model  project 
findings  and  products  such  as  curriculum  guides' and  educational 
materials.  « 


1/  funds  in  1(^/4  derived /from  (>art  C,  Section  621  (Regional  Resource 
Centers),  Section  623  (Early  Childhood  Projects),  and  Part  F 
/Media  Services  and  Captioned  Films).    Total  authorization  for 
Part  C  in  1974  was  $66,500,000;  for  Part  F,  $20,000,000. 

21  Funds  in  1975  and  1976  derived  from  Part  C  Section  621  (Regional 
Resource  Centers),  and  Section  623  (Early  Childhood  Projects). 

3/  Funds  are  aiithorized  under  Part  C,  Section  621. 
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The  ultimate  educational  and  training  goallfor  severely  handicapped  chil- 
dren is  to  provide  appropriate  self-developmenti  experiences  to  this  popula-- 
tion.    The§t  experiences  are  designed  with  the  objective  of  helping  the 
severely  handicapped  reach  thei r  maximum  potential  of  developing  into  self 
sufficient  individuals  in  normalized,  community/home/neighborhood.envi ron- 
ments.  I 

This  program  is  a  major  vehicle  for  the  implementation  of  P.L.  94-142. 
Therefore,  the  Federal  strategy  is  to  eventually  cover  all  States  or  sparsely 
,  jpulated  multi -State  rsgions  with  demonstration;s  appropriate  to  Statewide 
needs. 

Expected  strategies  with  the  FY  81  appropriation  wii\l  be  to: 

0    Fund  projects  for  severely  handicapped  children/  youth  which 
target  on  (a)  public  school  service  facilitating  social  inte- 
grltion;  (b)  functional  curricula  across  domestic  liv-ing, 
.recreational  and  commercial  domains;  (c)  qualitative  service 
•improvement  through  innovative  practices;  and  (d)  deinsti.tu-  . 
ti onalizati on  intoM east  restrictive  environments. 

0    fund  projects  for'autistic  children  which  will  emphasize  the 
development  of  communication  and  social  skills  and  demonstrate 
and  replicate  information  and  findings  in  these  skills  areas 
throughout  the  nation. 

0    rund  projects  to  establish  new  special  education  delivery 
systems  for  the  severely  handicapped  in  rural  and  urban  < 
-  geographic  areas. 

Program  Operations: 

To  accomplish  the  objectives  of  this  program,  contracts  are  awarded  com- 
petitively on  a  1-year  basis,  with  continuation  funding  for  a  second  and 
third  year  based  upon  the  project's  effectiveness,  replicabil ity ,  and  avail- 
ability of  funds.    Eligible  contractees  are  State  department  of  education, 
intermediate  or  local  education  agencies,  institutions  of  higher  education,, 
and  other  public. or  nonprofit  private  agencies. 


Program  Scope: 


Program  data  (FY  78)  indicate  that  approximately  388,200 
severely  handicapped  children  recei.ve  some  services  from  Federal, 
State  and  private  sources.    Program  staff  estimate  that  there  are 
1,404,948  severely  handicapped  chi Idren  (ages  0-19)  in  the  Nation. 
Of  these  children,  465,000  are  severely  or  profoundly  mentally 
retarded;  and  905,000  are  seriously  emotionally  disturbed  (e.g., 
autistic  6r  schizophrenic)  and  34,948  have  multiple  handicaps. 


Comparative  stati stipes  prepared  by  ED  indicate  that  the 
total  number  of  severely  handicapped  chi Idren  needinc  specialized 
services  has  remained  fairly  constant  over  the  past  7  years.  The 
least  severely  handicapped  are  gradually  being  integrated  into 
less  restrictive  service  environments,  but  past  decreases  have 
been  offset  by  an  increase  in  the  number  of  severely  handicapped 
children  identified  as  /needing  special ized  services. 


States  have- historically  failed  to  make  educational  services 
ava  lable  to  all  severely  handicapped  children.    With  the  passage 
of  y.L.  94-142  the  nuifiber  of  unserved  handicapped  children  has 
been  significantly  re,duced.    This  law  has  required  that  if  a  State 
receives  Federal  financial  aitj  under  this  Act  the  State  must 
provide  free,  approp/^iate  public  education  FAPE)  to  all  handicapped 
— ehi Idren  ages  3-18  by  September  1978,  and  to  all  children  between 
3  and  21  by  1980,  to  the  extent  allowable  by  State  law  or  practice. 
Accordingly  to  Federal  law,  all  States  are  required  to  give  the 
second 'highest  priority  to  providing  a  FAPE  to  all  severely 
handicapped  children  within  each  disability  group. 

In  fiscal  year  1981,  (1980  appropriation)  37  projects  were 
continuedjat  a  cost  of  $1,084,600,  while  21  new  awards  were  made 
at  a  costrof  $4,835,391  _4/.  .  Four  projects  have  applied  for 
Department  of  Education  validation  as  exemplary  demonstratioff  models 
Approximately  3,000  children  will  participate  in  programs  during 


4/. Includes  $9\9, 991/ carry  over  from  FY  1979  (LSASA  set-aside). 


FY  81. 


Program    Effec t  i^i 


eness  and  Progr^-ss: 


None 


Ongoing  and  Planned  Evaluation  StnH-f^Q : 
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Source  of  Evaluation  Data: 

Office  of  Special  Education  and  Rehabil itative  Services 


For  further  information  about  program  operation, 

Contact:    Slagle  Allbritton 
(202)  245-0335 

For  further  information  about  program  effectiveness, 

Contact:    Eugene  Tucker 
(202)  245-8877 
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ANNUAL  EVALUATION  REPORT  ON  EDUCATION  PROGRAMS 


Program  Name: 


Regional  Education  Programs 


Legislation: 


Expiration  Date: 


P.L.  91-230,  Part  C,  Section  625, 
Regional  Education  Programs 


September  30,  1983 


FUNDING  HISTORY 


YEAR 


AUTHORIZATION 


APPROPRIATION 


1975 
1976 
1977 
1978 
1979 
1980 
1981 
1982 


$  1,000,000 


$ 


575,000 


1/ 
T/ 


2,000,000 
2,000,000 
2,400,000 
2,400,000 
2,400,000 
2,832,000 
2,950,000 


10,000,000 
12,000,000 
14,000,000 
16,000,000 
4,000,000 


Program  Goals  and  Objectives: 

The  purpose  of  the  program  is  to  enhance  the  acquisition  by 
handicapped  students  of  skills  for  successful  career  competition 
in  the  professional,  skilled  and  unskilled  labor  markets.  Institu- 
tions of  higher  education,  including  junior  and  community  colleges, 
vocational  and  technical  institutions,  and  other  appropriate  non- 
profit educational  agencies  are  eligible  to  receive  awards  for  the 
development  and  oepration  of  specifically  designed  or  modified 
programs  of  vocational,  technical,  post-secondary,  or  adult  educa- 
tion for  deaf  or  other  handicapped  persons. 

Program  Operations: 

Grnts  or  contracts  may  be  awarded  to  institutions  of  higher 
education,  including  junior  and  community  colleges,  vocational  and 
technical  institutions,  and  other  appropriate  nonprofit  educational 
agencies.    These  grants  and  contracts  are  awarded  for  the  develop- 
ment arid  operation  of  specifically  designed  or  modified  programs 
of  vocational,  technical,  postsecondary,  or  adult  education  for 


]_/  Such  sums  as  become  necessary. 
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0   Programs  adapting  existing  programs  of  vocational,  technical, 
post-secondary,  or  adult  education  to  the  spis'ciTriTeeds*^^ 
handicapped  persons. 

0   Programs  designed  to  serve  areas  where  a  need  for  such  services 
is  clearly  demonstrated. 

Program  Scope: 

In  FY  81,  a  total  of  23  programs  were  funded.    In  addition  to  the  four  re- 
gional programs  serving  over  600  deaf  students,  19  demonstration  programs 
provided  special  support  services  to  500  other  handicapped  students,  and  to  an 
estimated  20,000  other  handicapped  students  indirectly  through  the  technical 
assistance  and  cpnferences  and  workshops.    New  projects  represented  efforts  at 
identification  of  best  practices,  cost-effective  ways  of  providing  support 
services,  and  a  needed  information  exchange  where  such  information  could  be 
obtained  by  institutions  of  higher  education  wishing  to  initiate  and/or  improve 
service  in  this  area. 

The  types  of  services  provided  were:  tutoring,  counseling,  adaptive  recre- 
ational pursuits,  notetaking,  interpreting,  wheelchair/personal  attendance,  and 
adaptation  of  instructional  media  to  meet  the  unique  needs  of  the  handicapped. 
It  is  estimated  that  better  than  95%  of  the  handicapped.    It  is  estimated  that 
better  than  95%  of  the  handicapped  students  who  complete  their  studies  with  the 
benefit  of  the  services  supported  by  this  program  are  employed  in  positions 
commensurate  with  their  abilities. 

Program  Effectiveness  and  Progress: 

None. 

Ongoing  and  Planned  Evaluation: 
None. 


Source  of  Evaluation  Data: 

Office  of  Special  Education  and  Rehabilitative  Services. 


For  further  information  about  program  information. 

Contact:    Slagle  Allbritton 
(202)  245-0335 

For  further  information  about  studies  of  program  effectiveness. 

Contact:    Eugene  Tucker 
(202)  245-8877 
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ANNUAL  EVALUATION  REPORT  ON  EDUCATION  PROGRAMS 


Program  Name: 

Special  Education  Personnel  Development 

Legislation: 

P.L.  91-230,  Part  D.  Section  631. 
632,  and  634  of  EHA,  Training 
Personnel  for  the  Education  of 
the  Handicapped 

FUNDING  HISTORY 


Expiration  Date: 
September  30,  1983 


YEAR 

AUTHORIZATION 

APPROPRIATION 

1966 

$  19,500,000 

$    19 ,500,000 

1967 

29,500,000 

24,500,000 

1968 

34,000,000 

24,500,000 

1969 

37,500,000 

29,000,000 

1970 

57,000,000 

35,610,000 

1971 

1/ 

32,600,000 

1972 

.  2/ 

34,645,000 

1973 

1/ 

39,660,000 

1974 

?/ 

39,615,000 

1975 

45,000,000 

37,700,000 

1976 

52,000,000 

40,375,000 

1977 

50,000,000 

45,375,000 

1978 

75,000,000 

45,345,000 

1979 

80,000,000 

57,687,000 

1980 

85,000,000 

55,375,000 

1981 

90,000,000 

33,600,000 

1982 

58,000,000 

43,500,000 

Program  Goals  and  Objectives: 

The  objective  of  this  program  is  to  ensure  an  adequate  supply  of  educa- 
tional personnel  competent  to  deal  with  the  special  educational  problems  of 
the  handicapped.    This  program  provides  financial  assistance  to  train  special 
and  regular  classroom  teachers,  supervisors,  administrators,  researchers, 
teacher  educators,  speech  correctiohists,  and  other  special  service  person- 
nel such  as  specialists  in  physical  education  and  recreation,  music  therapy, 
and  paraprofessionals.    Persons  trained  under  this  program  come  from  a 
variety,  of  professional  backgrounds.    Training  is  not  limited  to  persons  with 
a  background  in  education. 


1/    thru  4/    A  total  of  $69,500,000  in  1971,  $87,000,000  in  1972,  and 
^     $103,^00,000  in  1973  was  authorized  for  Part  D,  EHA.    The  1973 
authorization  was  extended  through  1974  by  virture  of  the  one- 
year  extension  contained  in  GEPA. 
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Program  Operations: 


In  order  to  accomplish  the  objectives  of  this  program,  the  proyrdm 
awards  grants  to  institutions  of  higher  education,  State  education  agencies, 
local  education  agencies,  and  other  appropriate  nonprofit  agencies.  Grantees, 
through  1981,  have  been  placed  on  a  3-year  cycle  system.  A  third  of  the 
States  and  territories  apply  for  new-cycles  each  year.  A  series  of  12  pri- 
orities are  used  on  a  preservice  and  inservice  basis.  The  system  allows  tor 
funding  allocations  based  on  various  priorittes  of  differential  needs  such  as 
stipends,  faculty  salaries,  or  curriculum  development.  All  awards  are  made 
■on  a  12-month  basis  and  the  program  is  forward-funded  with  the  minimum  award 
being  $1,000  and  the  average  award  approximately  $60,000. 

Through'this  program  financial  assistance  is  given'  to  individuals  for 
preservice;  i.e.,  full-time*  students  specializing  in  special  education. 
Additionally,  inservice  training  is  a  major  priority  for  both  regular  educa- 
tion teachers  and  for  special  education  personnel. 


Pro9ram  Scope: 

During  FY  80  the  program  provided  pre-service  training  for  7,174 
special  educators  and  support  personnel  for  both  regular  and  special  educa- 
tion at  a  cost  of  $28,517,000.  It  also  provided  inservice  training  for 
21  131  special  educators,  82,821  regular  classroom  teachers,  23,396  admini- 
strators and  supervisors,  and  65,876  other  school  and  support  personnel. 
With  FY  80  program  funds  the  following  activities  were  carried  out: 

1)  Preparation  of  Special  Educators: 

0    Inservice  and  preservice  training  for  education  special- 
ists servicing  handicapped  children  aged  birth  through 
6  years.    Many  trainees  work  with  handicapped  children 
in  regular  educational  programs  upon  graduation. 

0    Train  special  education  personnel  to  serve  the  severely 
and  multi-handicapped  (including  emotionally  disturbed 
and  autistic)  and/or  to  meet  national  and  regional 
needs  for  low  incidence  target  groups.    P. L.  94-142  re- 
quires provision  of  appropriate  education  for  the  most 
severely  handicapped  child,  within  each  disability. 

2)  Preparation  of  Support  Personnel  for  Regular  and 
Special  Education: 

0    Train  paraprofessional  to  assist  both  special  educators 
and  regular  classroom  teachers. 

0    Train  specialists  in  physical  education  or  therapeutic 
recreation  to  integrate  appropriate  techniques  into  a 
child's  overall  education  program.    These  additional 
types  of  services  are  required  so  that  many  handicapped 
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children  can  function  in  a  regular  classroom  situation  for  at  least 
a  part  of  each  day. 


0  Prepare  specialists  from  various  related  fields,  such  as  the  health 
and  social  sciences  to  integrate  educational  information,  metholo- 
dology  and  practices  for  the  handicapped  child,  into  their  support 
functions. 

0  Provide  training  in  handicapping  conditions  so  that  specialists  will 
be  effective  in  providing  services  to  the  handicapped, 

0  Train  personnel  in  vocational  and  career  education  to  provide  program 
for  the  handicapped  or  to  include  them  in  theiir  regular  programs. 

0  Support  programs  designed  to  recruit  and  train  parents  and  other 
vol unteers    to    work     In     education   programs   for  the  handcapped. 

3)  Special  Education  Training  for  Regular  Education 
Teachers 

Provide  special  education  training  to  personnel  preparing  for  regu- 
lar classroom  teaching  and  administration;  and  provide  inservice  training 
for  regular  classroom  personnel  already  in  the  field.  P.L.  94-142 
specifies  that  handicapped  children  be  placed  in  the  least  restrictive 
environment."  Large  numbers  of  regular  room  personnel  are  encountering 
handicapped  children  in  their  classrooms.  The  need  for  training  con- 
tinues to  increase.  Programs  may  include  supportive  services  from 
special  education    personnel     who    work    with    handicapped  children. 

4)  Instructional  Models: 

Two  activities  are  funded  which  train  personnel  and  which  develop 
new  models  of  instruction  for  the  preparation  of  personnel  who  teach 
the  handicapped.  The  activities  are  (1)  the  support  and  development 
of  post  doctoral  training  programs;  (2)  the  identification  and  dis- 
semination of  cost-effective  training  models. 

FY  81  funds  have  been  used  to  provide  in-service  training  to  45,628 
personnel  and  preservice  training  for  7,907  special  education  and  sup- 
port personnel .  ' 

Program  Effectiveness  and  Progress: 

Program  estimates  based  on  P.L.  94-142  Annual  Program  Plans  prepared  by 
each  State  indicate  that  in  order  for  the  educational  system  to  meet  its  full 
service  commitment,    an   additional    64,000    specially-trained   teachers  were 
needed  for  September  1978.     This  did  not   consider  attrition,   only  known, 
vacancies. 
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The  P.L.  94-142  specification  that  handicapped  persons  be  placed  in  the 
least  restrictive  educational  environment  has  resulted  in  increasing  numbers 
of  regular  classroom  teacherb  encountering  handicapped  children, — Current 
emphasis  is  being  placed  upon  institutions  of  higher  education  (IHE)  Deans 
Grants,  changing  elementary  and  secondary  curricular  to  improve  the  capa- 
bility of  regular  classroom  teachers  to  work  effectively  with  children  with 
handicapping  conditions.    The  training  is  expected  to  emphasize: 

0   Knowledge  of  the  handicapped  including  attitude  and 
awareness  training 

0   Teaching  methodologies  used  with  handicapped  children 
0   Classroom  management  skills 

0   Utilization  of  specialized  and  ancillary  personnel 
to  provide  support  services 

In  addition,  regular  education  inservice  projects  (REGI)  which  represent 
more  than  200  projects,  are  developing  models  which  can  be  replicated  by 
either  SEAs  or  LEAs,  using  P.L.  94-142  funds.  Projects  have  been  funded  in 
all  50  States  and  two  terri t-^ries.  These  models  are  being  developed  and 
training  initiated  by  a  varie» /  of  agencies  and  organizations  -  IHEs,  SEAs, 
LEAs,  lEUs,  research  groups  and  professional  organizations. 

Ongoing  and  Planned  Evaluation  Studies: 

A  study  of  the  effectiveness  of  projects  providing  inservice  training 
to  regular  classroom  teachers  began  in  FY  1979. 

Source  of  Evaluation  Data: 

The  Office  of  Special  Education  program  information. 

For  further  information  about  program  information, 

Contact:    Slagle  Allbritton 
(202)  245-0335 

For    further    information    about    studies    of    program  effectiveness, 

Contact:    Eugene  Tucker 
(202)  245-8877 
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Program  Name; 

Recruitment  and  Information 

Legislation;  ^  Expiration  Date: 

P.L.  91-230,  Part  D  6f  EHA  September  30,  1982 

Section  633,  Recruitment  of 
Educational  Personnel  and  Infor- 
mation Dissemination 


FUNDING  HISTORY  YEAR  AUTHORIZATION  APPROPRIATION. 


1966 
1967 
1968 


1969 

$  1,000,000 

$  250,000 

1970 

1,000,000 

475,000 

1971  1/ 

500,000 

1972  11 

500,000 
664,000 

1973  1/ 

1974  tl 
1975^ 

500,000 

500,000 

500,000 

1976 

500,000 

500,000 

1977 

1,000,000 

1,000,000 

1978 

2,000,000 

1,000,000 

1979 

2,000,000  . 

1,000,000 

1980 

2,500,000 

1,000,000 

1981 

2,500,000 

1982 

1,000,000 

750.000 

Proaram  Goals  and  Objectives; 

This  program  Is  designed  to  encourage  people  to  enter  the  field 
of  special  education,  to  disseminate  Information  and  provide  referral 
services  for  parents  of  handicapped  children,  and  to  assist  them  In 
their  attempts  to  locate  appropriate  diagnostic  and  educational 
programs  for  their  children. 


M  thru  4/  A  total  of  569,500,000  In  1971,  $87,000,000  In  1972,  and 
^  $103,100,000  In  1973,  was  authorized  for  Part  0,  EHA.    The  1973 
authorization  was  extended  through  1974  by  virtue  of  the  one- 
year  extension  contained  In  GEPA, 
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Program  Operation; 


This  program  operates  by  providing  non  matching  grants  or  con- 
tracts to  public  or  nonprofit  private  agencies,  organizations,  or 
institutions  with  the  requirement  that  such  funds  be  used  for: 

0   Encouraging  students  and  professional  personnel  to 
work  in  various  fields  of  education  of  handicapped 
children  and  youth  through  developing  and  distribu- 
ting innovative  materials  to  assist  in  recruiting 
personnel  for  such  careers,  and  by  publicizing 
information  about  existing  forms  of  financial  aid 
which  might  enable  students  to  pursue  such  careers. 

0  Disseminating  information  about  the  programs, 

services,  and  resources  for  the  education  of  handi- 
capped children,  or  providing  referral  services  to 
parents,  teachers,  and  other  persons  especially 
Interested  in  the  handicapped. 

Program  Scope  and  Effectiveness; 

Implementation  of  the  Education  for  All  Handicapped  Children 
Act  (PL,  94-142)  has  resulted  in  a  significant  number  of  inquiries 
about  education  for  the  handicapped.   To  promote  a  greater  aware- 
ness of  the  availability  of  services  for  the  handicapped,  the 
$1  million  appropriation  (FY  1980)  went  to: 

0   Fund  Parent  Information  Centers  to  assure  that 
referral  and  information  services  are  accessible 
to  any  and  all  handicapped  children  and  their 
pa rents i 

0  Conduct  workshops  in  geographically  strategic 
areas  of  the  country  for  the  purpose  of  orienting 
as  many  people  as  possible  about  the  functions/  ^ 
responsibilities  for  all  parents  who  wish  to 
attend  and  provide  training  for  those  parents  who 
may  be  operating  a  local  unit. 

0  Develop,  produce  and  distribute  information 
generated  by  parents  to  be  used  by  all  persons 
interested  in  providing  services  for  the  handi- 
capped. 
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Continue  development  of  Information  packages  for 
Indians,  the  disadvantaged,  those  of  limited- 
English  speaking  abilityV  and  the  geographically 
Isolated. 


In  FY 
clea 
house 


Continue  operation  of  the  Information  Clearing- 
house which  develops,  produces  and  distributes 
Informational  packets  on  available  services  for 
the  handicapped.   Recipients  of  this  Information 
Include  the  handicapped,  parents  of  the  handi- 
capped, or  any  other  persons  who  may  be  Interested 
In  finding  out  what  Is  available  for  the  handicapped* 

Continue  to  reach  a  concerned  constituency  through 
the  Closer  Look  Report ♦ 

3f;the  7  projects  underway  In  fiscal  year  1980,  4  will  continue 
81.    Those  activities  Include  a  contract  for  an  Information 
nghouse,  a  contract  to  advertise  the  services  of  the  clearing- 
(media  outreach  campaign),  and  2  information  centers. 


Ongoi 


rlf 


fig  and  Planned  Evaluation  Studies: 


WOne 

Sources  of  Evaluation  Data: 


data. 


Office  of  Special  Education  and  Rehabilitativ^Services  program' 


For  further  information  about  program  operation, 

ContactT  Slagle  AUbritton 
(202)  245-0335  , 

For  further  information  about  program  effectiveness, 

f  Contact:    Eugene  Tucker 

(202)  245-8877  , 
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Program  Name: 

Inno^tion  and  Development 

Legislation: 

P.L.  91-230,  Part  E  of  EHA, 
Section  641,  642  as  amended 
by  P.L.  95-49,  Research  in 
the  Education  of  the  Handi- 
capped 


FUNDING  HISTORY 


YEAR 

1964 

1965 

1966 

1967  . 

1968 

1969 

1970 

1971 

1972 

1973 

1974 

1975 

1976 

1977 

1978 

1979 

1980 

1981 

1982 


AUTHORIZATION 

$  2,000,000 
2,000,000 
6,000,000 
9,000,000 
12,000,000 
14,000,000 
18,000,000 
27.00(5,000 
35,500,000 
45,000,000 

15,000,000 
20,000,000 
20,000,000 
20,000,000 
22,000,000 
'  24,000,000 
26,000,000 
20,000,000 


Expiration  Date; 
September  30,  1982 


APPROPRIATION 


$ 


2,000,000  ■ 
2,000,000 
6,000,000 
8,000,000 
11,000,000 
12,800,000 
13,360,000 
15,300,000 
15,755,000' 
9,916,000 
9,916,000 
9,341,000 
11,000,000 
11,000,000 
20 ,-000, 000  . 
20,000,000 
20,000,000 

20,000,000 


Program  Goals  and  Objectives: 

Innovation  and  development  activities  attempt  to  improve  the  effectiveness 
and  efficiencj  of  the  educational  system  and  its -provisiohs  for  handicapped 
?hil5re   by  supporting  the  development  and  validation  o^^,"!;''"  72^  no 
by  pa^ka^ing  information  in  usable  form,  and  by  systematically  disseminating 
this  information. 

.     •  I 
ll   As  of  FY  19?S  projects  previously  funded  under  the  Specific  Learning 
-    Disabilities  program  are  funded  under  the  Innovation  and  Development 
program,  accounting  for  the  substantial  increase  in  appropriation. 
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Program  Operations; 


This  program  is  concerned  about  improving  educational  opportuni- 
ties for  handicapped  children  through  support  of  decision-oriented 
research  and  related  activities.    Support  includes  grants  or. contracts 
for  research,  surveys,  or  mo'del  demonstrations  relating  to  education 
of  handicapped  children.    Additionally,  grants  are  made  for  similar 
activities  relating  to  physic'al  education  or  recreation  for  handicapped 
children.  ^Activities  are  integrated  in  a  planned  pattern  to  s^upport 
teacher  training  and  the  special  service  functions  of 'the  t.otal 
Federal  program  for  handicapped  children.  ' 

Grants  and/or  contracts  are'  made  to  State  or  local  educational 
$;iagencie$,  institutions  of  higher  education,  and  other  public  or 
private  educational  or  research  agencies  and  organizations.  .Awards 
are  mad^  based  on  national  competition.    Projects  are  approved  for 
periods  ranging  from  1  to  5  years.    Generally  awards  are  made  for 
one  year  with  continued  funding  based  on  quality  performance  and 
availabil ity  of  funds. 

Program  Scope: 

In  FY  81,  109  reSearch  projects  were  supported;  of  these  62 
.were  new  efforts  and  47  y#ere  continuations  of  projects  begun  in 
previous  years.*    These  pro'jects  supported  research  on  prpgrams  for 
orthopedic  and  otherwise  health  impaired  children,  hearing  impaired 
i^hildren,  programs  for  the  mentally  retarded,  programs  for  speech 
imoaired,  visually  impaired,  emotionally  disturbed,  learning 
disabled,  and  other  programs-classified  as  noncategorical .  The 
largest  expenditure  was  allocated  to  noncategorical  programs.  The 
interest  in  issues  related  to  P.L.  94-142  and  in  attitutinaK 
research  continued  to  be  noteworthy  in  FY  1981. 

'       in  addition  to  the  research  projects  this  program  supported 
55  model  demonstration  projectSj^  all  non-competitive  continuation 
awards.    Forty-five  of  these  prbjects  supported  model  demonstration  ^ 
centers,  nine  were  research  institutes  and  one  provided  technical 
assistance  in  demonstration  techniques.     Increased  interest  in 
secondary  level  programs  wa$  ^gain  a  feature  of  the  1981  program.  • 

During  FY  81  the  Innovation  and  Development  program  will  have 
produced  over  100  products  and  materials  relating  to  the  education 
of  handicapped  children  and  50  publications  in  professional  journals, 
processed  over  185  research  reports,  and  provided  model  programs 
to  some  2,100  handicapped  children. 
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■  \- 

Program  Effecti vene-?';  and  Proqress: 

None 

Onqoinq  and  Planned  Evaluation  Studies: 

0 

None  f 

.Source  of  Evaluation  Data: 

Office  0^  Special  Education  Rehabilitative  Services. 

For  further  information  about  program  operation, 

^.  \ 

■  .\ 

Contact:    Slagle  AUbritton 
(202)  245-2381 

'  m 

For  further  information  about  program  effectiveness. 

'\ 

x 

Contact:    Eugene  Tucker 
(202)  245-8877 

£            ■'  ■ 

/ 
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ANNUAL  EVALUATION  REPORT  ON  EDUCATION  Pr6gRAMS 


V 


Program  Name 


Media  Services;  and  Captioned  Films 
Legislation: 

P.L.  91-230,  Part  F  of  EHA, 
Sections  652  ajid  653;  as 
amended  by  P.Li.  93-380,  and  ' 
P.L.  94-142,  liistructional 
Media  for  the  Handicapped 


Expiration  Date: 
Indefinite 


FUNDING  HISTORY 


YEAR 

1967 

1968 

1,969 

1'970 

1971 

1972 

1973 

1974 

1975 

1976 

1977 

1978 

1979 

1980 

1981 

1982 


AUTHORIZATION 


$ 


3,000,000 
8,000,000 
8j000,000 
10/000,000 
l2-;500,000 
1  ^',000,000 
20,000,000 
20i000,000 
1/8,000,000 

:2, 000, 000 
:2,oooj)00 
:4, 000, 000 

5,000,000 
7,000,000 

:9, 000, 000 

9,000,000 


-  / 

appropriation/ 

$  2,800,000 
2,800,00b 
4,750,000 
6,500,000 
6,000,000 
6,000,000 
13,000,000 
13, 000, poo 
13,250J000 
16,250/000  V 
19,0001000 
19,000,000 
19,000,000 
19,000,000 
17,000,000 
11,520,000 


Program  Goals  and  Objectives: 

Thi.s  program  Supports  grants  or  Contracts  for  the  puriiose  of 
providing  special  educational  materialls  ,to  handicapped  learners. 
Educational  materic(lr  are  produced  and  \distributed  for  use  by  the' 
handicapped,  their  ipa rents,  actual  or,  potential  employers^  and  other 
interested  persons  in  order  to  meet  this\ objective.    Progfam  funds 
ai^  used  to  caption;  and  distribute  films \and  other  visual/ training 

\  ■  \ 


\/  In  April  iy/5,  litigation  was  settled  wh\ich  resulted  in  the 
release  of  $12,500,000  appropriated  undeir  the  1973  Continuing 
Resolution.    Of  t^ese  funds,  $1,012,332  w&s  used  in  t'he  Media 
Services  and  Captioned  Films  program  durihg  fiscal  year  1976. 
"""Creasing  obi igatjions  over  1976  by  that  amount.  ; 
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media\  assist  deaf  persons  and  to  train  persons  J"  ^he  techniques 
of  usinq\ducationa1  media  for  instructing  the  handicapped.  Add1- 
tionally.ledia  development  centers  are  funded  to  conduct  research 
for  advancing  the  art  of  developing  appropriate  educational  media 
for  the  handicapped. 

Program  Operations: 

To  accomplish  program  objectives,  a  loan  service  has  been 
establ?she"for  captioned  films  for  the  deaf  and  ''elated  educational 
media  for  the  handicapped.    Educational  materials  are  made  available 
in^the  United  States  for  nonprofit  purposes  to  handicapped  persons, 
pareSts  of  handicapped  persons,  ^nd  other^persons  directly  invoW 
In  activities  for  the  advancement  of  the  handicapped.    Activ  ties 
permissible  for  this  purpose  include:    the  ^^''"i^lj  If^  '"^ 

other  educational  media  for  purchase,  lease  or  9^^^''  J^?" 
by  lease'  or  purchase  of  equipment  necessary  for  the  administration 
of  the  above.    Contracts  are  provided  for  the  captioning  of  fi^m% 
and  for  the  distribution  of  films  and  other  educational  media  and 
equipment  through  State  schools  for  the  handicapped  and  other 
ISSropriate  agencies  which  serve  as  local  or  regional  centers  for 
lS?h  distribution.    Additionally,  grants  or  contracts  Provide  for 
research  in  the  use  and  production  of  educational  training 
media.    Provisions  are  made  for  the  distribution  of  the  materials, 
for  utilizing  the  services  and  facilities  of  other  governmental 
agencies  and  for  accepting  gifts,  contribut  ons^  as  well  as  ^ 
voluntary  and  uncompensated  services  ^^■'"dividuals  and  orgamza- 
tions.    Projects  are  approved  for  periods  of  up  to  36  months.^ 
howev;r.  awards  are  made  annually,  with  renewals  funded  on  the 
basis  of  a  project's  effectiveness,  the  replicability  of  its 
elements  and  availability  of  funds. 

Pro<iram  Scope: 

During  FY  81  the  following  types  of  activities  were  supported 
under  this  program: 

0  Educational  Media  and  Materials  Centers. 

•0  Captioned  Films  for  the  Oeaf 

0  Captioned  Television  and  Telecommunications 

0  Marlieting  and  Implementation  Activities 

0  Recordings  for  the  blind  ^ 

0  National  Theatre  of  the  Deaf    •  ,  ^    u  i 

0  Grants  for  the  Development  of  Educational  Technology 
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Educational  Media  and  Material  Centers  were  funded  for  the 
severely  handicapped  and  the  hearing  impaired.    The  legislatively 
mandated  center?  provided  support  for  the  design,  adaptation, 
development  and  production  of  media  and  materials  geared  to  the 
uique  learning  problems  of  these  populations.    Awards  were  made  to 
ensure  that  products  developed  for  the  handicapped  were  distributed 
to  consumers  and  grants  were  awarded  to  provide  for  research, 
development,  and  production  in  the  utilization  of  educational 
technology  to  further  advance  this  field.    In  addition.  Captioned 
Films  distributed  to  deaf  adults  and  to  schools  and  classes  for 
the  deaf  reached  approximately  4,000,000  deaf  persons  of  all  ages. 
Captioned  television  ^news  reached  an  estimated' 6  mil  lion  persons 
dally  per  broadcast  from  over  140  stations  including  American 
Samoa.    To  implement  closed  captioned  television  for  the  hearing 
impaired,  the  National  Captioning  Institute  was  created  to  develop 
the  captions  for  broadcasting. 

During  FY  81  this  program  will  provide  a  total  of  116  awards 
to  support: 

1 )  Educational  Media  and  Materials  Centers:  These 
centers  which  were  first  funded  In  FY  77  in 
response  to  congressional  interest  were  continued. 
Emphasis  was  on  the  systematic  delivery  of  educa- 
tional technology  to  special  populations  through 
the  design  and/or  adaptation,  development,  and 
production  of  appropriate  education  materials. 
The  centers  also  provided  training  in  the  selec- 
tion and  use  of  these  materials  and  promoted  the 
utilization  of  materials  available  for  circulation. 

2)  Marketing  and  -  Implementation  Strategy:  Through 
one  marketing  linkage  project,  22  subsidiary  awards 
were  made  to  continue  the  development  of  a  market- 
ing and  implementation  program  to  assure  that 
models  of  curricula  and  materials  designed  for  the 
handicapped  are  widely  distributed  among  handicapped 
consumers.    This  activity  is  expected  to  have  helped 
promote  testing  and  development  of  promising  proto- 
types of  educational  devices  for  production  models. 

The  production  of  custom-made  tape  coof  textbooks 
for  distribution  to  blind  elementary  and  high 
school  students  was  continued  through  other  marke- 
ting contracts. 
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3)  Cantionino  and  Recording;    A  total  of  70  awards  were 
made  to  continue  the  adaptation,  development,  produc- 
tion and  distribution  of  devices  incorporating  the 
most  recent  technological  and  telecommunicative  ad- 
vancements in  television  and  recording.    The  program 
captions  programs  for  the  deaf  and  develops  new 
television  programming  for  the  handicapped,  and 
develops  educational  programming  for  parents  of  the 
handicapped.    Support  for  the  production  of  recor- 
dings for  the  blind  and  print-handicapped  was 
continued. 

4)  National  Theatre  of  the  Deaf.    Support  continued  for 

'    the  National  Ineatre  of  the  Ueaf.   This  Theatre  serves 
as  a  talent  center  for  activities  in  theatre  arts, 
providing  vocational,  educational,  cultural  and  social 
enrichment  for  the  deaf. 

5)  Grants  Program  for  Media  Research  and  Development:  An 
estimated  20  awards  will  be  made.   Activities  tocus  on 
research  to  identify  and  meet  the  full  range  of  special 
needs  of  the  handicapped  relative  to  educational 
materials  and  technology.    Included  are  demonstrations 
of  new  or  improvevi  methods,  approaches,  or  techniques 
which  are  designed  to  assis  handicapped  individuals 
adjust  to  their  disability.    Additionally,  the 
creation  or  adaptation  of  media  and  technology  to  aid 
the  handicapped  are  supported  by  this  Pf'Ofa";-  .JJf^^^. 
media  or  technology  are  designed  for  use  by  handicapped 
persons,  their  parents,  actual  or  potential  employers, 
and  others  who  are  involved  with  the  handicapped. 

Ongoing  and  Planned  Evaluation  Studies: 

None 

Source  of  Evaluation  Data: 

Office  of  Special  Education  and  Rehabilitative  Services. 


\ 
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Fop  further  information  about  program  operation, 

Contact:    Slagle  Allbrltton 
(202)  245-0335 

For  further  information  about  program  effectiveness, 

Contact:    Eugene  Tucker 
(202)  245-8877 


f/ 

0 
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ANNUAL  EVALUATION  REPORT  ON  EDUCATION  PROGRAMS 


Program  Name: 

Special  Studies 
Legislation; 

P.L.  94-142,  Section  618 


Expiration  Date: 
Indefinite 


FUNDING  HISTORY: 


YEAR 

1977 
1978 
1979 
1980 
1981 
1982 


AUTHORIZATION 

1/ 
T/ 
T/ 

$2,30TJ,000 


APPROPRIATION 

$  1,735,000 
2,300,000 
2,300,000 
1,000,000 
•  1,000,000 
480,000 


Program  Goals  and  Objectives: 

The  purpose  of  this  program  is  to  evaluate  the  effectiveness  of  the 
states  in  providing  a  free  appropriate  public  education  to  all  nanai- 
capped  children  as  mandated  by  Public  Law  94-142,  the  Education  for  Al l 
Handicapped  Children  Act  of  1975.    The  evaluation  activities  identify 
both  the  problems  and  the  success  state  and  local  education  agencies 
are  having  in  implementing  the  law.    The  formation  from  these  activities 
is  used  in  reporting  to  Congress  on  the  progress^being  made  in  meeting 
the  full  educational  opportunity  goal  specified  in  P.L.  94-142.  me 
evaluation  activities  and  the  annual  report  to  Congress  are  mandated  by 
Section  618  of  the  law. 

Program  Operations: 

 !3  

The  Secretary  conducts,  directly  or  by  grant  or  contract,  studies  to 
accomplish  the  goals  of  Part  B  of  the  Education  for  All  Handicapped  Child 
ren  Act. 

Program  Scope: 

Evaluation  studies  funded  have  focused  around  the  fol lowing^ questions 
0   Are  we  serving  the  intended  beneficiaries? 
0   Where  are  the  beneficiaries  being  served? 


T7    Such  sums  as  become  necessary, 
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0  What  services  are  being  provided  to  children? 

0  Do  services  provided  meet  the  intent  of  the  law? 

0  What  administrative  mechanisms  are  in  place? 

0  What  are  the  consequences  of  implementing  the  law? 

Studies  and  technical  assistance  activities  underway  or  completed  in 
81  are  designed  to: 

1.  Describe  and  evaluate  the  special  education  and  related  services 
available  and  provided  to  handicapped  children  across  the  nation. 

2.  Describe  the'effects  student  characteristics  and  school  distinct 
practices  and  policies  have  on  the  transfer  of  .students  from 

'  special  to  regular  education  programs. 

3.  Describe  the  procedures  used  by  states  and  by  school  districts 
for  making  decisions  about  the  settings  in  ^hich  handicapped 
children  will  be  educated  and  identify  the  standards  used  by 
judges  and  hearing  officers  in  setting  least  restrictive 
environment  disputes. 

.4.  Describe  administrative  strategies  which  facilitate  the  suc- 
cessful inclusion  of  handicapped  children  in  the  least  restric- 
tive environment  and  provide  technical  assistance  to  state  and 
1  ocal    education    agencies    i^n    impl  ementing    these  strategies. 

5.  Examine  the  placement  options  avai 1  able  to  handicapped  secon- 
dary school  students  and  compare  the  academic  courses,  non- 
academic  courses ,  vocational  education  opportunities ,  and 
after- school  act i  vi ties  of  handicapped  and  nonhandi capped 
secondary  students.  In  addition,  assi  st  administrators  in 
expanding  program  options  and  program  flexibility  for  secon- 
dary stydents. 

6.  Describe  the  content  and  the  quality  of  individualized  educa- 
tion programs  across  the  nation. 

7.  Examine  '  the  procedures  used  iri  urban  school  districts  for 
eval uati ng  students  who  have  been  referred  for  special  educa- 

^  -    -tit)n  -  assessment . — Identi  fy    strategi  es    -firr  -"*tn creasing    the  - 
efficiency  of    the    assessment    process    and    provide  technical 
assistance  to   local    education   agencies   in   implementing  these 
strategies. 

8.  Describe  strategies  for  improving  the  procedures  schools  use 
in  obtaining  informed  parental  consent  for  special  studies 
education  assessment  and  placement  decisions. 
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q  Provide  technical  assistance  to  state  .and  local  education 
age  fes  for  improving  child  count  and  child  find  proced- 
dures.  reducing  individualized  education  program  paper- 
work, and  implementing  i nteragency -agr^eraent^^  - 

10.    Examine    the    procedures  used  by  large,  medium    and  small 
school  districts  in  financing   special   education  m  *order 
to  better   understand    the    flow   and    use    of   P.L.  94-142 
•  funds. 

11     Evaluate  the   impact  of  P.L.   94-142  on  the  child  and  the 
family  through  the  use  of  in-depth  case  studies. 

12.    Describe  and  evaluate  the  progress  being  made  in  implementing 
the  provisions  of  P.L.  94-142. 

Ongoing  and  Planned  Evaluation: 

An  evaluation  of  this  program  is  not  planned. 
Sources  of  Evaluation  Data: 

Office  of    Special     Education     and     rehabilitative  Services. 

For  further  information  about  program  information. 

Contact:    Slagle  Allbritton 
(202)  245-2381 

For  further  information  about  studies  of  .program  effectiveness. 

Contact:    Eugene  Tucker 
(202)  245-8877 
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ANNUAL  EVALUATION  REPORT  ON  EDUCATION  PROGRAMS 


Program  Name: 

Vocational  Rehabilitation  Basic  Grants 


Legislation: 


Rehabilitation  Act  of  1973,  as  amended 
Title  I,  Parts  A  and  B  except  Section  112 


Expiration  Date: 
September  30,  1983 


FUNDING  HISTORY: 


YEAR 

1966 
1967 
1968 
•1969 
1970 
1971 
1972 
1973 
1974 
1975 
1976 
1977 
1978 
1979 
1980 
1981 
1982 


AUTHORIZATION 


APPROPRIATION 


$ 


300,000 
350,000 
400,000 
500,000 
600,000 
700,000 
700,000 
800,000 
650,000 
680,000 
720,000 
740,000 
760,000 
808,000 
880,000 
945,000 
899,000 


,000 
,000 
,000 
,000 

,000  y 

,000  1/ 

,000  T/ 
,000  T/ 

,000 
,000 
,000 
,000 
,000 
,000 
,000 
,000 
,000 


$  16a,  500, 
236,000, 
287,000, 
345,900, 
436,000, 
503,000, 
560,000, 
589,000, 
650,000, 
680,000, 
720,309, 
740,309, 
760,472, 
817,484, 
817,484, 
854,259, 
Not  Determi 


oOo 

000 
000 
000 
000 
OOQ 
,000 
000 
000 
000 

000  2/ 
000  2/ 
,000  2/ 
000  1/ 
000  3/ 
000  T/ 
ned 


y    1970,  Revised  ($500,000,000) 

1971,  Revised  ($515,000,000) 

1972,  Revised  ($580,000,000) 

1973,  Revised  ($600,000,000) 

2J_   Includes  an  additional  amount  for  North  Dakota  under  a  separate 
authorization. 

3/    Includes  additional  amounts  for  Federal  maintenance  of  effort  under 
a  separate  authorization. 
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Program  Goals  and  Objectives.: 

The  purpose  of  this  program  is  to  provide  assistance  to  States  in  the  ad- 
mini  strati  o^  and  operation  of  vocationaV  rehabilitation  programs  designed  to 
lee  Je  current  and  future  needs  of  handicapped  individuals  so  that  they  may 
Trepare  for  and  engage  in  gainful  employment.  Handicapped  ^ndividua  s  are  e 
sons^who  have  a  physical  or  mental  disability  which  for  such  individuals  con- 
"ft  ^es  or  results  in  a  substantial  handicap  to  '"^^''^^I'fj^^^^^^^^^^^ 
reasonably  be  expected  to  benefit  in  .terms  of  employability  from  vocational 
rehlbnitation  services.  There  is  a  statutory  requirement  for  priority  in 
the  provision  of  services  to  severely  disabled  individuals. 

Program  Operati ons-:  •  . 

Grants  to  States  are  allocated  on  a  formula  basis  involving  population 
and  per-capita    income   to   conduct    vocational    rehabilitation   programs.  These 
rogf  ms  a?e.  conducted  by  designated  State  agencies  under  an  ^PP^^^  te^ 
plan.    There  is  a  20  percent  State  fund  matching  requirement.    The  designated 
State  operate  statewide  programs  through  district  and  local  offices. 

At  the  Federal  level,  program  policy,  leadership,  and  monitoring  is  th« 
responsibility  of  the  Rehabilitation  Services  Administration,  incLuding  ten 
Rfg  oJa!  Offices.  Financial  and  statistical  P^°5^^-/7°^V,,r^,,^f'".; 
to  the  Federal  agency.  Also,  comprehensive  individuals  case  data  forms 
conSertedln  most  instances  to  computer  tape)  are  utilized  for  management 
formation  at  the  State  and  Federal  level.  In  addition  as  required  y 
statute  program  evaluation  studies  are  scheduled  each  year,  and  State  agen- 
statute,  proyrdin  ^  °  "  „.<..hHchinn    nr    imorovinq    program  evaluation 


cies  have    been    assisted    in    establishing    or    improving  Program 
conduced  by  RSA  with  most  direct  and  on-site   contact  being  -handled  by  the 
Regional  Offices. 

Although  sole- State  "agencies  are  required,  an  exception  at  State  option 
al.'4  for  separate  agencies  to  serve  blind  and  visually  handicapped  individ- 
ul  s  E?  gible  individuals  are  those' who  meet  the  definition  of  "handicapped 
rndi;idulr:  Diagnostic  and  evaluation  services  are  authorize  o  ciete-^- 
<.iinihiiii-v  and  thP  nature  and  scope  of  services  needed.  All  services  are 
priSidei  i^accorS^nce''^^^^        Individualized  Written  Rehabilitation  Program 

(IWRP). 

Program  Scope: 

After  a    twenty-year    rise    starting    in   the   mid-1950's,    the    number  of 
person    srved  and 'rehabilitated  per  year  has  been  decreasing  in  recen  years 
ThirhL  resulted  from  the  priority  to  serve  severely  handicapped  individuals 

"w   :  sfrJl^s  Ire  much  m'ore  costly  than  for.  non-severely  di sab  ed  per^ 
along  with  funding  which  has  not  kept  up  with  inflation.    Du.  ing  FY  iy»l./je 

0    rJ  on  of    severely   handicapped  to  total    persons    served  J^^^  .^^s  .  .  m 
decline  marking  the  f i  rs"t  such  decline  in  the  fivo  years  for  which  this  datum 
ts    iailab  e     A  possible  explanation  is  that  the  program  has  reached  a  a.tu- 
rat  on  poin?  with   regard  to  the   growth  in   services  to  severely  hand  c  pped 
■•     persons    caused  by    level     funding    and  persistent     increases  in  inflation. 

o  The  services  authorized  under  the  vocational   rehabilitation  program  are 

any  goods  and  services  necessary  to  render  a  handicapped  individuals  employable. 
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including,  but  not  Jimited  to,  the  foil  owing:  (1)  diagnostic  and  evaluation 
services.  (2)  counsTTTng'i  guidance,  referral,  and  job"  placement  including 
follow-up  and  post-employment  services  necessary  to  maintain  employment,  (3) 
vocational  and  other  training  services,  including  personal  and  vocational 
adjustment,  books,  and  other  training  materials,  and  services  to  the  families 
of  handicapped  individuals  when  necessary  to  the  adjustment  or  rehabilitation 
of  the  handicapped  individuals  when  necessary  to  the  adjustment  or  rehabili- 
tation of  the  handicapped  individuals,'  (4)  physical  and  mental  restora- 
tion, including  but  not  limited  to  corrective  surgery  or  therapeutic  treat- 
ment, hospitalization,  prpsthetic  and  other  orthopedic  devices,  special 
services  for  treatment  of  persons  suffering  from  end-state  renal  disease,  (5) 
maintenance^^ot  exceeding  the  estimated  cost  of  subsistence  during  rehabilita- 


^ -t4<5n^^  (^y^nterpreter  services  for  deaf  persons  and  reader  services  for  blind 
persons,  (7)  recruitment  and  training  services  for  new  employment  opportunities 
\    in  certain   health  and  public   service  areas,   (8)    rehabilitation  teaching  and 
\  orientation  and  mobility   services   for  ^the  blind,   (9)   occupational  licenses, 
\  tools,  equipment,    and    initial-  stocks    and    supplies,    (10)   transportation  in 
\  connection  with  services,   (11)  telecommunications,  sensory  and  other  techno- 
•\logical  aids  and'  devices,  (12)  services  provided  for  the  benefit  of  groups  of 
(landicapped  individuals  such  as  management  services  for  the  operation  of  small 
businesses  by  severely  handicapped  individuals,  construction  and  establishment 
of  rehabilitation  facilities,  the  use  of  existing  telecommunications  systems, 
and  the  use  of  recorded  material   for  the  blind  .and  captioned  films  or  video 
ca^ssettes  for  the  deaf.    Except  for  services  (1)  through  (3),  above,  the  State 
^agency  is  required  to  make  full  consideration  af  el igibi 1 ity  for  similar  bene- 
fits under  any  other  program  before  expending  its  own  funds. 

In  1981,  there  is  a  definite  trend  toward  cost  reduction,  including 
controls  which  limit  who  shall  be  served  under  the  program  under  the  "order 
of  selection"  provision  in  the  statute.  ■■ 


from  the  individual  case  service  report  (Form  RSA-300)',  RSA  prepares  a 
characteristic  report.  Among  the  26  tables  in  the  latest  such  report  for 
1979  vs  one  showing  the  major  disabling  conditions  of  persons  rehabilitated. 
The  following  is  a  suiinnary  of  that  table. 


Major  Disabl  ing^  Condition 


Number 


Percent 


Total  Rehabilitation  -  FY  1979 
Total  Reporting  Disability 
Blindness 

Other  Visbal  Impairments 
Deafness 

Other  Hearing  Impairments 
Orthopejic  Impai rments 
Absence  of  .Amputation 
Mental  Illness 
Al cohol i  sm 
Drug  Addiction 


288,325 
286,172 
'  9,732 
16,488 

7,308 
10,232 
60,008 

7,32<^ 
58,136 
13,557 

3,734 


100.0 


3.4 
5.8 
2.6 
3.6 

21.0 
2.6 

20.3 
4.7 
1.3 
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(continued): 


Major  Disabling  Condition 

Mental  Retardation 
Diabetes 
Epilepsy 
Heart  Disease 

Digestive  System  Conditions 
Genito-urinary  Conditions 
All  Other 


Number 

34,752 
-^'4,252 
5,400 
7,233 

14,611 
8,576 

24,924 


Percent 

12.1 
1.5 
1.9 
2.5 
5.1 
3,0 
8.7 


/ 


The  mean   cost  Of  P-chase^  services  per  r  f  ^^ 
consecutive  years  is'  shown  below      These  are  me  or  ^^^^^  ^^.^^ 

not  pertain  to   any   particular   fiscal   f  3;-.    .^f  ^ ''^^^^^ 
cannSt  readily  be. assigned  to  ^"dividual  e  vents  ^^^^^.^^^^^.P^^'-^establishment 

^V'i^Xr::^:  '^o^l^':^^-'!.:^:^'^'^^^  -^ng  a  year. 


Fiscal  Vear  of 
Rehabilitation 

Means  Cost  of  Services  for  Rehabilitated  Clients 

Closure  •  

1977  - 

1978 

1979 

$1,137 
^  1.187 
1,258 

Program  Effectiveness  and  Progress: 

Since  the  priority  for  severely  d^isabled  persons ^w^^^ 
there  has  been  a  steady  in^f"?;"^  trehd  ted.    As  previously 

capped  individuals  amcng  all  f^/  "oiected)  is  thought  to  be 

meSEioned,  the  lack  of  %  "^"^es  ^res.     On  other  hand,  the 

the  inevitable   reaction  to     "^^^V""!     rtPH  to   show  a   slight   increase  in 
^^^^..^:..7Ti^!^^y^>r  ;4nrrf"dVcre'a°sel^°" These  t^.nds  ane  s.o.n 
as  follows: 
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1981 

r  f  0  J  c  L  L  c  tLZ./ 

1980  . 

1979 

1978 

re'  bUilb    1  ciiuU  1  1  rLclLcu  y    tULd  1 

711  1 3fi 

288  125 

294  196 

Severely  d1 sabled ,  rehab 1 1 Itated 

130,500 

142,375 

143,375 

138,402 

Percent  severely  disabled 

0 

47.0 

51.4 

49.9 

47.0 

Because  of  the  avaltabtlity  of  detailed  individual  client  information  on 
case  service  CQSts,  wages  at  xlosure,  etc.,  cost-benefit  analyses  are  rela- 
tively easy  i.n  the  vocational  rehabilitation  program  as  compared  to  other  so- 
cial servic'e  programs.  Based  on  data  projected  from  FY  .1979,  it  \%  estimated 
that  benefits  in  terms  o.f  improvements  in  earnings  over  a  worki'ng  lifetin^ 
for  person^  rehabi  1  itated  '  in  FY  1979'  amount  to  $11.00  for  every  $U00  ex- 
pended in  the  prografti  on  all  persons whether  rehabilitated  or  not,,  whose 
cases  were  closed  out  that  year.  The  same  group  of  rehabilitated  persons 
;3nerate  revenues  for  all  levels  of  government  plus  savings  in  welfare  pay- 
ments that  in  four  years  will  equal  the  total  cost  of  rehabilitation  for  all 
cases  closed  that  year. 

Evaluation  studies  .and  analyses  of  ^the  vocational  rehabilitation  progr.am 
are  too  numerous  to  <=pccifical  ly  summarize  or, list  in  this  report.  These  in- 
clude analyses  of  program  data,  studies  conducted  under  the  research  and 
demonstration  program  fnow  NIHR),  program*  administrative  and  management  re- 
views conducted  as  part  of  annual  RSA  operational  work  plans,  and  contracted 
evaluation  studies.  • 

RSA  recently  completed  a  national  5-year  evaluation  follow-up  of  VR 
clients.  A  majpr  fin(^ings  was  tha.t  these  clients  retained  the  benefits  bf- 
rehabilitation  overtime.  Of  major  significance  is  the  development  '  over  ^ the 
past  several  years  of,  a  sophisticated  Management  Informati  on  .'.System.  It  is 
currently  in  its  final  phase  of  development  prior  to  pretest^.  This  system 
will  not  only  provide  RSA  with  detailed,  timely  information,  but  also  allow 
access  to  information  and  generation  of  reports,  by  State  agencies,  and_  pro- 
vide other  related  functi.ons.  \ 


Tj    Based    on    first  'quarter    FY    1981    returns    and    subject    to  considerable. 
v^T>ation  by  year's  end.' 
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Ongoing  and  Planned  Evaluation : / 


Case  Review  Schedule  Project  / 
Management  Control  Project 
Management  Information  System 

Berkley  Planning  Associates  Study  on  Program  Standards 
*  Evaluabil  ity  Assessment 
Functional  Assessment  of {Handicapped  People 
R&b's  -  j 

Evaluation  Contracts       J     '  ' 
.  Facility  Information  System  \ 
Etc.  * 

Source  of  Data: 

RSA  program  data  reports  (plus  computer  tapes  and  printouts) 
RSA  program  financial  reports  and  da;ta 

Re^arch  reports  (National  Rehabilitation  Information  Center) 
Reports  by  contractors  (Office  of  Program  Evaluation,  RSA) 

For  further  information  about  studies  of  program  effectiveness, 

Rodney  Pel  ton 
(202)  472-3014 

Lawrence  Mars 
(202)  472-3796 

or 

Eugene  Tucker 
(202)  245-8877 


contact: 

\ 

I 
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ANNUAL  EVALUATION  REPORT  ON  EDUCATION  PROGRAMS 


Program  Name: 


Client  Assist>ance  Program 


Legislatiion: 


\ 
\ 


\  ■    —  • 

\  ■ 

\  Expiration  Date: 


P. L J  93-112,  Section  112,  Rehabilita- 
tion Act  of  1973,  as  amended 


FUNDING  HISTORY 

./ 


YEAR 

1974 
1975 
1976 
1977 
1978 
1979 
1980 
1981  / 
1982 


AUTHAUTHORIZATION 

$1,500,000 
2,500,000  , 
2,500,000  i 
2,500,000 
2,500,000  ' 

1/ 
i/ 
1/ 

3,500,000 


ptember  30,  1983 
APPROPRIATION 


\ 


$  500,000 
1,000,000 
\  1,000,000 
\  1,000,000 
\  1,000,000 
\  1  ,000, 000 
'Q, 500, 000 
^,500,000 
Not  Determined 
\ 


■Program  Goals  and  Objectives:  \ 

ij         These  projects  are  to  provide  ombudsmen  who  can  assist  handicapped  per- 
^  sons  to  understand  available  benefits  under  the  Rehabil itation  Act,iand  to 
'  help  overcome  any  difficulties  such  persons  may  be  having  with  the  vocational 
I  rehabilitation  service  delivery  system.    Projects  may  be  operated  o^^y  by  or 
*  through  the  State  Vocatid.nal  Rehabilitation  atgency.    Advice  and  info^nnation 
,  (plus  transportation  if  needed)  are  the  only  services  provided  by  project 
i  staff.    Projects  assist  .in  getting  any  other  appropriate  services  through 
(  existing  programSf  '>  S 

'       In  addition  to  helping  individuals,  projects  are  expected  to  makle  recom- 
mendations for  policy  and  method  changes  withip  VR  agencies  as  appropriate, 
which  may  be  helpful  to  other  clients  in  the  future.  -  \ 

■  I 

^  Program  Operations:  ■ 

Recipients  of  service  from  Client  Assistance  Projects  must  be  (ij,  seek- 
i  ing  VR  services;  (2)  receiving  VR  services;  (3)  terminated  from  VR  services 
■and  seeking  help  with  some  dspect  of  service.    State  VR  agencies  must  retain 
administrative  and  financial  responsibility  for  these  projects  but  may^  subtfon* 
tract  aspects  of  day  to  day  operation  which,  are  deemed  to  be  advantageous 
for  good  management.  . 

Program  Scope:   •  • 

The  initial  legislation  (1973)  called  for  projects  to  be  "pilot"  and  to 
be  geographical  disbursed  across  the  country.    The  1978  amendments  to  the 
Rehabilitation  Act  removed  the  statutory  1-imitation  on  the  number  of  prfograms 


1/    Such  sums  as  become  necessary. 
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continued  call  for  geographic  distribution.  The  number  of  projects  began  with 
11  in  1974  and  has  increased  to  42  in  operation  currently.  A  project  aver- 
ages 200  clients  served  each  year. 

Program  Effectiveness  and  Progress: 

Individual  project  reports  indicate  that  new  projects  frequently  experi- 
ence some  administrative  and  professional  resistance  to  ombudsman  advocacy. 
This  is  overcome  when  the  project  staff  demonstrates  non-adversary  principles 
and  accomplishes   probl em   resol ution   in   relatively    short   periods  of  time. 

Most'projects  employ  "satisfaction"  surveys  of  clients  and  VR  counselors 
to  ascertain  their  effectiveness.  Non-standardized  results  indicate  that 
projects  are  regarded  favorably  in  areas  of:  (1)  clarifying  agency  policy  for 
client  services;  (2)  clarifying  client  responsibility  for  participation  in 
planning  and  carrying  out  their  own  service  program;  (3)  resolution  of  formal 
grievances;  (4)  .  overcoming  delay  in  getting  services;  (5)  achieving  more 
satisfying  service  outcomes  and  reduction  of  periferal  interferences  affecting 
VR  goals;  (6)  modifying  administrative  policies  which  also  may  effect  counse- 
lor effectiveness,  and  (7)  improving  VR  agency  image. 

A  national  Data  system  for  CAP  has  been  developed  which  can  be  expected 
to  provide  information  about  the  overall  impact  of  these  projects.  To  date, 
the  relatively  subjective  evidence  is  that  this  ombudsman  approach  is  useful 
and  agencies  are  interested  in  perpetuating  this  method. 

The  number  of  states  which  desire  to  operate  these  projects  rose  from 
20  to  36  (in  1979)  after  the  law  was  amended  (Rehabilitation  Amendments  of 
1978)  ,  permitting  expansion  following  the  pilot  phase.  Several  projects 
have  increased  their  coverage  and  outreach  to  become  si:atewide  and  some 
states  have  continued  projects  without  Federal  funding.  It  is  anticipated 
that  virtually  all  states  will  eventually  institutionalize  this  concept 
into  the  basic  service  delivery  system. 

Ongoing  and  Planned  Evaluation  Studies: 

None 

Sources  of  Eval uation  Data:  ; 
^  RSA  Budget  document  and  the  Annual  Report  to  the  President. 


For  further  information 

Contact:    Rodney  Pel  ton 

(202)  472-3014 
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ANNUAL  EVALUATION  REPORT  ON  EDUCATION  PROGRAMS 


Program  Name: 

Rehabilitation  Training 

Legislation: 

Rehabilitation  Act  of  1973, 
as  amended;  Section  304(a) 
and  Section  12(a)  of  the  Act. 

FUNDING  HISTORY 


Expiration  Date: 
September  30,  1983 


YEAR 

AUTHORIZATION 

APPROPRIATION 

1966 

1/ 

$  24,800,000 

1967 

1/ 

29,700,000 

1968 

^1,700>000 

1969 

1 

3l>^000 

1970 

27,700,000 

1971 

1/  . 

27,700,000 

1972 

.  1/ 

27,700,000 

1973 

$50,0TT0,000 

27,700,000 

1974 

27,700,000 

15,572,000 

1975 

27,700,000 

22,200,000 

1976 

32,800,000 

22,200,000 

1977 

25,000,000 

30,500,000 

1978 

30,000,000 

30,500,000 

1979 

34,000,000 

30,500,000 

1980 

40,000,000 

28,500,000 

1981 

45,000,000 

21,675,000 

1982 

25,000,000 

Not  Determined 

Program  Goals  and  Objectives: 

Rehabilitation  training  grants  are  authorized  by  Section  304(a)  of  the 
Rehabilitation  Act  of  1973,  as  amended,  to  ensure  that  skilled  workers  are 
are  available  to  provide  the  broad  scope  of  vocational  services  needed  by  • 
severely  handicapped  people  served  by  State  and  other  vocational  rehabili- 
rehabi litation  agencies  and  rehabilitation  facilities. 

Program  Operations: 

Grants  may  be  made  to  and  contract  may  be  made  with  States  and  public 
or  non-profit  agencies  and  organizations,  including  institutions  of  higher 
education,  to  pay  part  of  the  cost  of  projects  for  training,  traineeships 
and  related  activities. 


TJ    Such  sums  as  may  be  necessary. 
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Program  Scope : 


Grants  awarded  under  the   rehabilitation  training  program  include: 

1.  Long-term  trainingl/  in  the  broad  range  of  established  rehabili- 
tation professional  fiplds  identified  in  the  Rehabilitation  Act, 
including  rehabilitation  medicine,  rehabilitation  nursing,  re- 
habilitation counseling,  rehabilitation  social  work,  rehabilita- 
tion psychiatry,  rehabi  1  i tat ion  psychology,  physical  therapy, 
occupational  therapy,  speech  pathology  and  audiology,  rehabili- 
tation facility  administration,  prosthetics  and  orthopedics, 
therapuetic  recreation,  vocational  recreation,  vocational  eval- 
uation and  work  adjustment,  rehabilitation  job  placement  and 
job  development,  specialized  training  in  providing  services  to 
the  blind,  the  deaf  and  the  mentally  ill  and  training  in  other 
fields  contributing  to  the  rehabilitation  of  severely  handi- 
capped people; 

2.  Experimental  or  Innovative  training  projects '''which  are  designed 
either  to  train  new  types  of  rehabilitation  manpower  or  to  demon- 
strate innovative  training  techniques;  '  *  , 

3.  Short-term  training  workshops,  seminars,  institutes  of  other 
short  courses  in  areas  of  special  priority  to  the  State/Federal 
vocational  rehabilitation  service  program; 

4.  Continuing  education  programs  to  upgrade  the  skills  of  rehabili- 
tation workers  employed  in  both  public  and  voluntary  rehabilita- 
tio'n  agencies,  and 

5.  In-service  training  for  State  vocational  rehabilitation  agency 
personnel,  in  program  areas  essential  to  the  effective  management 
and  operation  of  the  State  service  program  and  in  skill  areas 
which  will  enable  personnel  to  improve  their  ability  to  provide 
service  to  the  severely  handicapped. 


1/  This  category  also  includes  interpreters  for  the  Deaf.  Although 
authorized  under  the  Rehabilitation  Act"  of  1973,  this  program  is 
not  intended  to  fodus  only  on  the  vocati'bnal  rehabilitation  needs 
of  deaf  persons  but  also  to  train  interpreters  who  can  assist  deaf 
persons  in  health,  education,  employment,  and  other  social  service 
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Programmatic  and  fiscal  data  are  presented  in  the  following  tables. 


Table  A:    FISCAL  YEAR  1980 


Categories  Amount  Awarded  Number  of  Grants 

Grand  Total  $28,456,374  456 

Long-Term  Training  20,183,741  335 

Continuing  Education  3,017,284  15 

Experimental  Innovative  1,317,273  18 

In-Service  Training  *                  3,151,151'                    "  78 

Short-Term  Training  30,175'  2 
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Table  B:    Program/Fiscal  Data>  FY  78-80 

1978              1979      .        1980.  (Est.)'  (Est.) 

Total  Funds    Total  Funds    Total  Funds  Number  of  Number  of 

(thousands)    (thousands)    (thousands)  Projects  Trainees 


LONG-TERM  TRAINING  IN 
ESTABLISHED  REHABILN 
TATION  DISCIPLINES 


Rehabilitation  Counseling  $7,860 

Rehabilitation  of  the  Blind  793 

Rehabilitation  of  the  Deaf  1,128 

Rehabilitation  Facility     .  1,488 

Admi  nistration 

Vocational  Evaluation  750 
Undergraduate  Education  for 

Rehabilitation  Services  809 

Rehabilitation  Medicine  .4,275 

Occupational  Therapy  565 

physical  Therapy  ,  618 

Prosthetics-Orthotics  95,4  - 

Speech  Pathology  and  ^  1,589 

Audio logy 

Interpreters  for  the  Deaf  ,^ 

Other  1.245             1,996  1,590  16  320 

Sub  Total  $207631  $2otT^         32r  1,?5F 


5,862 

$  6,262 

80 

930 

868 

855 

9 

100 

1,026 

687 

10 

110 

1,620 

1,614 

13 

620 

902 

883 

10 

220 

878 

554 

27 

3,896 

3,256 

.  56 

305 

529 

388 

24 

100 

655 

561 

26 

125 

1,048 

1  ,322 

7 

180 

1,351 

1,311 

50 

220 

900 


EXPERIMENTAL  AND  INNOVA-  ,o  '  ion 

TIVE  TR^AINING       "  $     690  1,622  1  ,317  18  190 

STAFF  DEVELOPMENT  AND 
TRAINING  FOR  EMPLOYED 
REHABILITATION  WORKERS 

Rehabilitation  Continuing  ^ 
Education  Programs  2  ,658  3,171  3,017  18  2,365 


2  .593  2.792  3.151  78 


$28,015  $28,216  $27,669'  .        442  5,785 

Short-Term  Training                  2,262  1,846                 757            54  1,850 

RESEARCH  FELLOWSHIPS  109   97  30  __7_.      _  L 

GRAND  TOTAL:              $30,386    ..  $30,159  $28,456           503  '7,642 
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Program  Effectiveness  and  Progress: 


In  FY  1980  long-term  training  program  emphasis  continued  to  be  placed  on 
improving  the  quality  of  ongoi ng  traini ng  projects  in  each  professional  field 
and  ensuring  that  all  projects  reflected  a  direct  and  substantial  focus  on 
preparation  or  personnel  for  the  provision„of  rehabilitation  service  to  se- 
verely handicapped  persons. 

Training  projects  in  the  field  of  rehabilitation  counseling  not  only 
continued  to  emphasize  service  to  the  most  severely  disabled  individuals,  but 
also  focused  on  improving  the  preparation  of  counselors  for  assuming  profes- 
sional responsibility  for  the  job  placement  of  clients  as  well  as  developing 
skills  in  the  areas  of  job  analysis  and  job  develppment.  Training,  projects 
in  such  health  related  rehabilitation  fields  as  physical  therapy,  occupa- 
tional therapy,  therapeutic  recreation  and  speech  pathology  and  audiology 
provided  a  special  opportunity  for  student  exposure  to  the  State/Federal 
vocational  rehabilitation  program  and  the. vocational  rehabilitation  process. 

Special   Innovative  Training: 

— I  ■   - 

A  number  of  special  innovative  training  projects  were  supported  in  1980 
demonstrating  new  approaches  for  training  rehabilitation  workers.  Among 
these  special  innovative  projects  were  the  following': 

A  project  at  the  University  of  Virginia  for  the  training  of 
rehabilitation  engineering  personnel; 

A  project  at  Boston  University  for  the  training  of  rehabili- 
tation counselors  in  industry-based  settings; 

--A  project  at  916  Vo-Tech  Institute  in  Minnesota  for  the 
development  of  special  training  materials  for  prosthetists 
and  orthotists; 

A  project  at  Memorial  Hospital  in  Providence,  Rhode  Island 
for  exposing  family  practitioners  t^>o  the  principles  of  re- 
habilitation medicine; 

> 

A  prcjject  at  the  University  of  Guam  for  the  training  of  rehabij- 
ilitation  counselors  uniquely  qualified  to  meet  rehabilitation 
service  needs  in  Guam  and  the  Pacific  Islands; 

A  project    at   the   Navajo   Community   College"  to   train    Navajo  per- 
sons to  assume  professional  counselor  responsibilities  in 
serving  handicapped  American  Indians;  and 

A  group  of  interrelated  training  projects  at  Franklin  Institute 
and  the  University  of  Washington  for  training  dentists  and  dental 
support  personnel  ski  1  led  in  providing  dental  services  to  severely 
handicapped  persons. 
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state  Vocational  Rehabilitation  Agency 

In-Service  Training:  .  '  ' 

Training  supported  under  the  State  vocational  rehabilitation  agency 
in-service  training  grant  program  focuses  primarily  on  program  areas  esen- 
tial  to  each  agency immediate  operation  including  training  to  correct  de- 
ficiencies identified'  in  audits  and  other  studies  of  the  State  program. 
Seventy-eight  grants  were  awarded  to  State  agencies  in  1980  and  training 
emphasis  was  on  such  areas  as:  (1)  the  implementation  of  new  State  plan 
requirements  under  the  1978  Rehabilitation  Act  Amendments,  (2)  <iproved 
management  in  the  areas  of  program  planning,  monitoring  and  evaluation;  (3) 
improved  use  of  preliminary  and  thorough  diagnostic  information  in  order 
to  determine  eligibility  for  services  and  the  nature  and  scope  of  services 
to  be  provided;  (4)  improving  the  use  of  similar  benefits;  severely  dis- 
abled individuals;  and  (6)  improving  State  utilization  of  rehabilitation 
farttrtH-es-r^ 

Rehabilitation  Continuing  Education. Programs : 

j  The  Rehabilitation  Continuing  Education  Programs  train  newly  employed 
perTsonnel  in  basic  knowledge  anu  skills  and  assist  experienced  personnel 
J;^' upgrade  skills  and  develop  mastery  of  new  developments  in  the  field  of 
rehabilitation.  The  Rehabilitation  Continuing  Education  Programs  also  pro- 
vide training  for  staff  of  private  rehabilitation  agencies  ^nd  facilities. 
Thfe  training  provided  under  this  program  focuses  on,  meeting  needs  common  to 
a  multi-State  geographical  area.  Training  priorities  in  1980  considered 
improvement  in  the  use  of  rehabilitation  facilities  and  expanding  the  use  of 
Case  Review  system  for  improved  administration,  case  documentation,  and  case 
service  practice.  Other  priorities  during  1980  were  in  areas  such  as  program 
and  financial  management,  advocacy,  legal  rights,  utilization  of  special 
diagnostic  processes,  and  increasing  services  to  handicapped  individuals  from 
minority  groups. 

Rehabilitation  Short-Term  Training: 

In  FY  1980,  the  rehabilitation  short-term  training  program  was  admin- 
istered under  a  General  Plan  which  identi f ied  vpriorities  for  short-term 
of  national  scope.  Ss^ 

Among  the  short-term  programs  of  national  scope,  the  following  grants 
in  FY^  1980  were  awarded: 

A  project  conducted  by  the  American  Coalition  of  Citizens  with 
Disabil ities,  concerned  with  the  coordination  of  vocational  re- 
habil itation,  vocational  education  and  special  education  services 
and  the>  development  of  a  coordinated  policy  and  programming  for 
the  del i very  of  vocational  rehabi 1 i tation  services  to  school -aged 
"  handicapped  individuals  with  special  emphasis  on  the  coardination 
of  Individualized  Written  Rehabilitation  Program  and  Individualized 
Education  Programs  development; 
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A  project  conducted  by  Access,  Inc.,  focusing  on  improving 
for  Hispanic  clients  of  State  vocational  rehabilitation 
agencies  through  increased  understanding  of  the  psycho- 
social characteristics  of  Hispanics; 

A  project  conducted  by  the  University  of  Wisconsin  focusing 
on  problems  relating  to  transportation,  accessibility  and 
generic  mobility  training  of  severely  handicapped  individ- 
u.als  specially  as  these  problems  affect  independent  living; 

'    —  A  project  conducted  by  San  Diego  State  University  to 

provide  awareness  and  knowledge  building  regarding  learning 
disabled  individuals  and  intensive  skills  building  focusing 
on  diagnostic  procedures  and  individual  rebabil i tation  pro- 
gram implementation  strategies; 

--  A  project  conducted  by  the  University  of  Maryland  for  State 

Rehabilitation  Facility  Specialists  in  such  areas  as  ^ 
developing  a  State  facility  plan  evaluating  facility 
performance,  and  determining  vocational  rehabilitation 
agency  role  in  the  developlopment  of  community  living  " 
centers ;  and 

A  project  conducted  by  the  Arizona  Association  of  Rehabil- 
itation Facilities  to  improve  professional  practice  skills 
in  serving  the  multiple  handicapped  minority  deaf  popula- 
tion, particularly  with  the  rural  deaf  population. 

Ongoing  and  Planned  Studies^: 

Jn  1981  JWK  International  completed  an'^evaluative  study  of  the  program 
entitled  "An  Assessment  of  the  Impact  of  Rehabilitation  Training  Grant  sup- 
port in  Selected  Areas  of  Academic  and  Non-Academic  Training  on  Improving 
the  Effectiveness  of  the  Vocational  Rehabilitation  Service  Delivery  System." 

Source  of  Data: 

Data  for  information  in  this  report  has  been,  in  part,  compiled  from  the 
Trainee  Appointment  Statement  Form  RSA-II,  used  in  the  RSA  Training  Grant 
Program. 

Further  information  about  program  on  evaluation  activities; 

'  Contact:    Harold  F.  Shay 
(202)  245-0079 

or  .  ' 

Eugene  Tucker 
(202)  245-8877 
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ANNUAL, EVALUATION  REPORT  ON  EDUCATION  PROGRAMS 


Program  Name: 

Comprehensive  Rehabilitation  Centers 

Legislation: 

Section  305  of  the 
Rehabilitation  Act 
.  of  1973,  as  amended 


FUNDING  HISTORY: 


YEAR 
1980 

1981 


AUTHORIZATION 

Such  sums  as 
necessary 

Such  sums  as 
necessary 


Expirati^oni  Date: 
September  30,  1983 

APPROPRIATION 
$  2,000,000 

1,820,000 


^Program  Goals  and"  Objectives: 

The  purpose  of  this  progranTiy  to  establish  a  focal  point  within  a  com- 
munity for  coordination  of  the  delivery  of  services  to  handicapped  persons. 
A  comprehensive  rehabilitation  center' under  this^program  may  be  a  single  fa- 
cility'providing  direct  services,  a  group  of  facilities  in  a  community,  co- 
munity  coordinating  its  efforts  to  insure  maximum  availability,  of  services 
and  to  prevent  gaps  in  services,  or  a  community  facility  which  coordinates 
services  or  serves  primarily  as  an  information  and  referral  resource  but 
does  not  itself  provide  services  to  handicapped  persons.  ^ 

Since  the  concept  of  a  comprehensive  rehabilitation  cente>%is  a  flexible 
one,  it  may  be  a  combination  or  variety  of  any  of  those  facilities  which  the 
which  the  community  determines  will  best  enable  handicapped  persons  to  re- 
ceive needed  services  from  all  the  resources  available..  In  addition  to 
serving  as  a  primary  information  and  referrai-T' resources,  the  center  may 
.may  either  provide  services  directly  or  it  may  enable  handicapped  persons 
receive  a  broad  range  of  services  as  interpreters  for  the    -^af,  readers  for 
the  blind  and  legal  assistance,  from  other  service  providers.  Technical 
assistance  to  community  agencies  and  facilities  concerning  Section  504 
of  the  Rehabilitation  Act  should  also  be  made  available  through  the  Compre- 
hensive Rehabilitation  Center. 

Program  Operations:  „  ■ 

Only  State  vocational  rehabilitation  units  may  apply  for  the%e  grants. 
A  State  vocati,onal  unit  which  has  been  awarded  a  grant  under  this  pro- 
gram may  applyj'or  these  grants.    A  State  vocational  unit  which  has  been 
awarded  a  grant  under  this  program  may  award  a  subgrant  to  a  unit  sof 
generci  I  pur'pubti  luucii  guvcr  inncnv  u»  ^^-^  ""j  m^h^^,  ^v»^\t^  v>.^  ,v 
private  agency' or  organization  or  enter  into  a  contract  with  other  agen- 
cies or  organizations  in  the  community. 
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Rehabilitation  Services  Administration  (RSA)  is  responsible  for  the- 
administration  of  this  program.  Applications  are  initially  submitted  by 
State  Divisions  of  Vocational  Rehabil  itation  and  subjected  to  a  peer  re- 
view process  which  recommends  approval  of  the  most  appropriate  projects. 

Since  only  a  limited  number  were  available  in  FY  81,  ten  (10)  awards 
were  distributed  nationwide,  one  projectjn  each  region.  Awarded  in  FY  81 
were  one  to  Regions,  I,  II,  IV,  V,  VI,  VII,  VIII  and  two  in  Region  III. 
None  were  awarded  in  Region  X  because  no  applications  were  submitted. 

All  participating  State  Divisions  Of  Vocational  Rehabilitation  submit 
a  progress  report  expenditure  report  at  the  end  of  the  year  as  part  of 
th      continuation  application^.  - 

Program  Scope:  ■ 

In  FY  81,  $1.82  million  was  allocated  to  10  projects  located  in  the 
States  of  Arkansas,  California,  Florida,  Iowa,  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania, 
Rhode  Island,  Utah,  Virginia  and  Wisconsin.  More  than  10,00j0  handicapped 
clients  have  benefitted,  with  individual  projects  expanding  into  develop- 
ing such  services  as  dental,  health,  and  placement  for  this  population. 

• 

Program  Effectiveness  and  Progress: 

^  Early  indications  are  that  the  most  severely  handicapped  and  those 
who  have  not  been  previously  served  are  how  being  brought  into  the  sys- 
tem. For  -  example,  the  Los  AngeJes—p^oject  is  develop4-ng — a — referral 
system  Tor  the  specialized  medial  and  dental  needs  of  the  severely  handi- 
capped population  as  most  physicians' and  dentists  do  not  have  the  capa- 
bility to  service  this  as  most  physicians  and  dentists  do  not  have  the 
capability  to  serve  tjiis  ^roup. 

Ongoing  and  Planned  Evaluation  Studies: 

None 

Sources  of  Evaluation  Data: 

Rehabilitation  Services  Administration  ^ 

For  further    information    on.^  program    operation    or    ef fectivenes^s, 

.Contact:    Rodney  Pel  ton 
(202)  245-0249 


Eugene  Tucker 
(202)  245-8877. 
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flNNllfll   FVALUATIQN  REPOt^  ON  EDUCATIOII  PROGRAMS 


Program  Name: 

Special  pVojects  and  Demonstrations  for  Providing  Vocational 
Rehabilitation  Services  to  Severely  Handicapped  Individuals. 


Legislation; 

Tit1«  -HI  .  Section  311(a)(1)  of  the 
Rehabilitation  Act  of  1973  (P.L.  93-112) 
as  amended  by  the  Rehabilitation,  Compire- 
heYisive  Services  and  Deve-I opmental  Dis- 
abilities Amendments  of  1978  (P.L.  95-602) 


Expiration  Date: 
September  30,  1983 


HISTORY 

YEAR 

AUTHORIZATION  \/ 

APPROPftlATION 

! 

"  19*74 
1975 
1976 

,1§77 
1978\ 
1979 

•1980  • 
.  1981 
1982 

$  1,000,000 
7-  1,295,000 
2,700,000 
4,099,000 
'7,046,000 
7,0(48,-000 
^-  9;568;000  2/ 
10,580,000 
Not  Determined 

Program  Goals  and  Objectives;  . 

The  purpose  df  this  program'is  to  support  demonstration  projects  which 
exoand  or  improve\he  delivery  of  rehabilitation  services  to  severely  dis-  • 
aTeS  individ^  sS  assist  them  in  achieving  satisfactory  vocat^°"^Jj^J 
tlnt     PrniPcts  serve  those  ^ith  general  disabilities  as  well  as  those  with 
:pec;-fic  dfsaS^n's;  s^^^  retardation,  mental  iTIness   muUip  e 

sclerosis,  spinal  Icord  injury,  etc.  ^  ^  J    <  ^.  I 

Program  Opera tiohs:  '  - 

!Sfrj"mabo.t  tlie  proJectW  is.disse-inated  by  the  project  and  the 
Rehabilitation  Serfviees  Administration.  ^     .  - 


T7    Such  funds  as  jmay  be 'necessary. 

inned  to  National  Council  on  the  Handibapped. 


2/    $12,500  reprogra 


i 
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Program  Scope:  -       ,  ^.  .  . 

Project  activities  are  aimed  :»at  meeting  unique  needs  of  distinct  dis- 
ability groups  1n  utilizing  rehabilitation  services  or  in  meeting  needs 
common  to  all  severely  disabled  persons.  Coordination  of  existing  services 
to  more  effectively  reach  this  target  group,  as  well  as.  outreach  and  support 
activii;i.ei  to  those  who  are  not  eligible  or  yet  receiving  rehabilitation 
services  are  el ements^in^these  projects. 

During  the  first  three  years  (FY  74-76)  that  this  grant  program  was  in 
operation,  projects  served  persons  who  were  blind/deaf,  or  spinal  cord  in- 
jured. In  subsequent  years,  projects  initiated  services  to  the  broad  range 
of  categories  of  severely  disabled,  1lixTudTng'~sWcafe^  as  severely 

disabled  Hispanics.  The  table  'jbelow  gives  details  of  funding,  numbers 
servjed",'  and  disability  areas  covered  during  FY  1961. 


1  , 

FY  1981 

1  ? 

.:  i  * 

,  (000) 

(000 's) 

Disa^il ity 

Fundi  ng 

Projects 

Served 

ArtKf iti  s 

$  280 

-  2 

50 

Blindness 

370 

4 

375 

Cerebral  Palsy 

280 

3 

100 

Deafness 

240 

3 

.  150 

Epilepsy 

'  390 

3 

150 

Heart  Disease 

125 

1 

25  ' 

Mental  Illness/ 

660 

6  ; 

250  , 

Mental  Retardation 

390 

3  • 

100 

Multiple  Sclerosis 

'400 

-      '    3  ' 

150 

Spinal  Cord  Injury 

5,500 

17 

1,350 

General 

1,945 

17 

1,300 

TOTAL 

$10,580 

62 

4,050  • 

Program  Effectiveness  and  Progress:  , 

No  formal  ev^ciluation,  apart  from  required  annual  project  progress  reports 
and  final  reports  upon  project  termination,  has  been  made  of  the  overall  pro7 
gram  effectivenss.  However,  it  is  possible  to  make  the  following  general 
statements':  — ^^r- 

)  .' 

0  The  ^program  has  expanded  from  demonstrations  which  served  blind, 
deaf,  and  spinal  cord  injured  persons  to  demonstrations  for  a  wide 
array^of^ -dfsatrrlrties    and   for  the    severely  disabled    in  general. 

0  In'1/erventions  demonstrated  by  the  projects  have  resulted  in  re- 
ports of    substantial     numbers    of  severely  disabled    persons,  in 

f  all  categories,  becoming  ^eligible  for  and  benefitting  from  vo- 
cational rehabilitation  services. 
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n  Frpauentlv  successful  project  methods  and  techniques  ar-e  incorporated.jnto 
S  vocational  rehabilitation  agency  programs  sustained  with  non-Federal 
dollars. and  used  in  part  or  whole  throughout  a  State. 

0  Demonstrations.with  42  severely  disabled  elderly  ^l^"^ o^^V^^'ios? 
proVidedservices  to  those  persons  in  the  community  for  $186,069,  a  cost 
savings  of  $131  , 709"  over  the  total  cost  of  a  nursing  home. 

0  Seventeen  model  spinal  cord  systems  have  been  initiated^-'throughout  the 
country  resulting  in  more  effective  services  by  State  vocational  rehab  li- 
tation-qencies,  private  rehabilitation  facilities  and  medical  institu- 
Sons  A  national  coordinating  center  for  retrieval  and  analysis  of 
standardized  data  has  been  established  as  part  of  the  model  system 
in  Phoenix,  Arizona,  at  Good  Samaritan  Hospital. 

Ongoing  and  Planned  Education  Studies: 


A  contract  to  the  Berkeley  planning  Associates.  Be    e  ey  .California 
awarded  in  1979  is  expected  to  develop  a  system  for  evaluating  RSA  J  scre- 
tionVrv  rroj^ects  and  programs.    The  proposed  design  "Us  for  established 
Sda'rds  for   project'planning,    for   project    reporting,    and    for  outcome 
evaluations. 

Source  of  Evaluation  Data: 

Rehabilitative^Services  Administration 

For.  further    information   on '' the   program   operation    and  effectiveness. 

Contact:    Rodney  Pelton 
(202)  245-0249 
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ANNUAL  EVALUATION  REPORT  ON  EDUCATION  PROGRAMS 


Pr6gram  Name: 

Special  Projects  and  Demonstrations  for  Making  Recreational 
Activities  Accessible  to  Handicapped  Individuals 


Legislation: 


Section  311  (a)  (3)  of 
the  Rehabilitation  Act 
of  1973  as  amended. 

FUNDING  HISTORY  YEAR 

\  1981 

1982 

Program  Goals  and  Objectives: 


AUTHORIZATION 

Such  sums  as 
necessa  ry 
$  2,000,000 


Expiration  Date: 
September  30,  1983 

•  APPROPRIATION 
$  1>000,000  ' 
Not  Determined 


This  program  provides  financial  assistance  for  the  support  of  special 
projects  and  demonstrations,  and  related  research  and  e^^ajuatign,  concerned 
with  operating  programs  to  demonstate  methods  of  making  recreation  activi- 
ties fully  accessible  to  handicapped  i.ndividual  s,  including  the  renovating 
and  construction  of  facilities,  where  approrpriate.    To  the  greatest  extent 
possible,  existing  facilities  for  the  provision  of  recrq^ation  activities  are 
expected  to  be  utilized  so  that  the  need  for  the  renovation  or  construction 
of  facilities  can  be  avoided.    Activities  carried  out  under  this  program  must 
focus  on  as  broad  a  range  of  recreation  activities  as  is  appropriate  to  the 
geographical  area,  including  indoor  and  outdoor  recreation  activities;  compe- 
titive, active,  and  quiet  recreation  activities;  social  activities;  and  recre- 
ational related  to  the  fine  arts.    These  activities  may  include  but  are  not 
limited  to  arts,  camping,-  dance,  drama,  fitness,  4-H,  scouting,  sports,  swim- 
ming, travel,  and  other  related  recreation  acti vities.    These  projects  must 
demons.trate^innovati ve  ways  in  which  recreational  activities  can  be  made 
fully  accessible  to  handicapped  individuals,  with  special  emphasis  on  those 
who  are  the  most  severely  handicapped. 


State  and  public  and  other  nonprofit  agencies  and  organizations  are 
eligible  for  grants  under  this  authority. 


Program  Operations: 


Federal  funds  under  this  program  will  be  advance  funded,  appropriated 
in  one  fiscal  year  for  obligation  and  expenditure  in  the  succeeding  fiscal 
year. 
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Program  Scope: 

In  Fiscal  Year  1981,  $1,000,000  are  expected  to  fund  five  new 
grants  ranging  from  approximately  $50,000  to  $250,000. 

Program  Effectiveness:  - 

In  Fiscal  Year  1981,  $1,000,000  are  expected  to  fund  five  new  grants 
ranging  from  approximately  $50,000  to  $250,000. 

Since  this  is  the  first  year  of  funding,  no  information  on  program 
effectiveness,  service  delivery  etc.  is  available.^ 

Ongoing  and  Planned  Evaluation  Studies: 

None  ■       -  . 

Source  of  Evaluation  Data: 

None 

For  further  information  on  program  operations  and  effectiveness. 

Contact:    Rodney  Pelton 
(202)  245-0249 
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ANNUAL  EVALUATION  REPORT  ON  EDUCATION  PROGRAMS 


Program  Name: 


Special  Projects  for  Handicapped  Migratory 
and  Seasonal  Farmworkers 


Legislation: 


Rehabifitation  Act  of  1973 , 
Section  312  as  amended  by 
Public  Law  95-602 
Section  312. 


FUNDING  HISTORY: 


YEAl^ 

1974 
1975 
1976 
1977 
1978 
1979 
1980 
1981 
1982 


Program  Goals  and  Objectives: 


authorII-ation  1/ 


$ 


735,000 
735,000 
820,000 
530,000 
1,530,000 
1,530,000 
1,530,000 
1,530,000 
2/ 


Expiration  Date: 
September  30,  1983 

APPROPRIATION 

$  735,000 
735,000 
820,000 
530,000 
1,530,000 
1,530,000 
1,530,000 
1,325,000 
Not  Determined 


This  program  is  designed  to  provide  vocatiosnal  rehabilitation  serv- 
ices to  handicapped  in  migratory  agricultrual  and  seasonal  farmworkers,  and 
to  members. of  their  families  who  are  with  them,  whether  or  not  handicapped, 
when  such  services  contribute  to  the  rehabilitation  of  the  agricultural 
workers.    The  goal  of  these  demonstration  projects  is  to  provide  vocational 
rehabilitation  services  to  migratory  workers  which  will  enabl^^hem  to  ac- 
quire new  work  skills  and  thereby  become  qualified  to  obtain  Sftployment 
in  other  areas,  or  "settle  out"  (obta^nijenTiajient^e^  and  leave  th^  ^ 

-nri-grdiiL  sLr-eaiii; "DT^to^pTovi de  treatment  necessary  for  the  client  to  continue 
as  a  migratory  or  seasonal  farmworkers. 

Program  Operations: 

The  Rehabilitation    Services    Administration    is  responsible  for  the 
Federal  administration  of  this  program  in  cooperation  with  the  appropriate 
Regional  offices.    State  VR  agencies  are  grantees  for  this  program  and  have 
responsibility  for  administrative  and  financial  supervision  of  these  pro- 
jects but  may    sub-contract  to    appropriate  organizations  certain  project 
operations,  if  feasible. 


y    The  authorization  cei'ling  is  $5,000,000  for  each  fiscal  year;  5% 
of  the  amount  appropriated  for  Part  B,  Title  III  projects  is 

2/    Authorization  of  $12,210,000  to  be  shared  by  Sections  310,  311, 
312,  314,  and.315. 
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The  Program  is  administered  by  the  RSA  Central,  Office  m  cooperation  with 
the  aoorooriate  Regional  Offices.    Regional  Officers  monitors  projects  and 
s??e  5is??       e  ma  e  to  projects  by  Central  Office  Project  O^;."^^^^^"?,^ 
Regional- Office  representatives.    The  State  agency  also  monitors  projects  in 
accordance  with  their  monitoring  systems. 

Clients  receiving  services  must  be  handicapped  migratory  or  seasonal 
farmworkers. 

Program  Scope: 

State  Rehabilitation  agencies  are  S'-^"^^" J°:,J^"rP'?i'f 

sJstent  with  payments  made  to  other  handicapped  individuals  in  the 
under  the  Rehabilitation  Act. 

Around  2  100  persons  are  being  served  by  projects.  Mexican  American  * 
work^rrcompose  the  majority  of  the  target  population  served  by  12  projects. 
1         rema?ning    rojeas  ole  serves  primarily  black  handicappe    -9-  o  ^ 
and  seasonal  farmworkers  the  other  serves  primarily  Puerto  Rican  farmworkers. 

Program  cooperates  with  Department^  of  Labor,  '.igrant  Education,  and 
Public  Health  Service. 

Throuah  these  special  projects  comprehensive  vocatiqnal  rehabilitation 

it  fsnoiafways  possible  to  complete  the  entire  rehabilitation  process,  or 
provide  VR  services  in  the  traditional  manner. 

Program  Effectiveness  and  Progress:  

1.    State  agencies  have  absorbed  and  incorporated  some  projects  into 
their  ongoing  operations. 

2  A  "tracking  system"  was  established  May  1981  through  a  coopera- 
?ive  arra  gement  with  the  Migrant  Student  Reconi  Transfer  System 
This  enables  VR  services  to  be  Continued  as  clients  move  from  job 
to  job. 

3  Projects  have  been ■ successful  in  developing  innovative  methods 
a  5  techniques  to  assist  this  target    population.    Clients  have 
been  treated  for  disabilities  of  long  duration  and  have  been  aided 
in  their  vocational  adjustment;  some  have  moved  into  other 
occupations. 
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4.    Annual  conference  enables  Project  Directors  to  consider  and  develop 
effective  methods  tp  improve  project  operations. 

-> 

Ongoing  and  Planned  Evaluation  Studies:  • 

State  agencies  assess  program  operations.    Central  Office  project 
Officer  monitors  project  operations  through  site  visits  accompanied  by 
Regional  Office  representatives.    Project  Directors  are  currently  develop- 
ing an  evaluation  procedure  for  consideration  by  Central. and  Regional 
Offices.  . 


Source  of  Evaluation  Data: 

Rehabilitation  Services  Administration 

For  further  information  about  program  operations, 

Contact:    Roberta  Church 
(202)  245-0890 

For  further  information  about  program  effectiveness, 

Contact:    Eugene  Tucker 

(202)  245-8380 
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aMMiifli  fvaiiiatiqn'report  on  fducation  programs 


Program  Name; 

Helen  Keller  National  Center  for  Deaf-Blind  Youtt.  and 
Legislation: 

Section  313(a)  of  the  Rehabilitation 
Act  of  1973,  as  amended 


FUNDING  HISTORY 


YEAR 

1969 

1970 

1971 

1972 

1973 

1974 

1975 

1976 

1977 

1978 

1979 

1980 

1981 

•1982 


AUTHORIZATION 
$  1/ 


5,600,000 
600,000 
2,000,000 
2,100,000 
2,100,000 
2,500,000 
2,500,000 
2,500,000 
3,500,000 
3,500,000 


Adults 
Expiration  Date: 
September  30,  1983 

APPROPRIATION 

$  600,000 
570,000 
3,100,000  2/ 

600,000 
5,600,000  3/ 

600,000 
2,000,000 
2,100,000 
2,100,000 
2,500,000 
2,500,000 
2,500,000 
3,200,000 
Not  Determined 


Program  Goals  and  Ob.iectives: 

ThP  Hplen  Keller  National  Center  (HKNC)  was  created  by  Congress  and 

'^7'5uUc  in  the  nation    (2)  train  personnel  to  work  with  deaf/blind  persons 
Tn      e  'r%  :-  ?esranr(3rLnduct  Research  to  develop  training  techniques, 
innovative  social  services  and  special  aids  and  devices. 

Program  Operations: 

c-^4-4«„        nf  the  Rehabilitation  Act  authorizes  an  agreement  with  any 
publinV°nSn^rofft:rencyt^^  ^^^^'rZ^^^^o. 
bl:!:^^^  ;5o\^rbot^h  reann^d°Sirnr^rh:l  center  is  known 

U    Congress  did  not  authorize  specific  funding  for  HKNC  operations,  until 
FY  1973 

2/  FY  1971  $600,000  for  operations;  $2,100,000  construction  funds 
.  3/    FY  1973  $600,000  for  operations;  $5,000,000  construction  funds 
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as  the  Helen  Keller  National  Center  for  Deaf/Blind  Youths  and  Adults.  The 
Center  has  one  main  facility  at  Sands  Point,  New  York,  where  deaf-blind 
individuals  are  referred  from  all  50  states  through  HKNCs  network  of  nine 
regional  offices. 

Program  Scope: 

The  Center  serves  50  trainees  at  its  main  facility  and  provides  referral 
and  counseling  to  another  ,880  deaf /blind  persons  through  its  regional  offices. 
The  Helen  Keller  National  Center  is  the  only  center  of  its  kind  in  this 
country  that  provides  comprehensive  rehabilitation  services  to  deaf/blind 
inaividuals.  As  a  result  of  the  training  received  at  the  National  center, 
trainees  were  placed  in  professional  employment,  sheltered  workshops,  re- 
turned to  scfhool  and  a  few  are  currently  awaiting  employment. 

The-Center* s  research  program  continues  to  concentrate  on  the  develop- 
ment and  testing  of  aids  and  appliances  which  will  enable  deaf-blind  persons 
to  lead  improved  social  and  economic  lives.  The  program  is  also  intensely 
involved  in  initiating  new  research  and  demonstration  efforts  necessary  to 
extend  and  expand  services  to  people  who  are  deaf/blind.  An  example  of  the 
result  of  researches  Telebraille,  a  system  designed  at  the  Center  for^trans-. 
mitting  braille  was  made  between  Chicago,  Illinois  and  the  Helen  Keller 
National  penter.  The  research  program  at  the  National  Center  is  currently  in 
the  process  of  modifying  the  system  as  a  result  of  the  input  of  deaf/blind 

Program  Ef gectiveness  and  Progress; 
None 

Ongoing  and  Planned  Evaluation  St-nH-fpc:. 

A  joint  effort^ between  RSA  and  the  Office  nf  qnon^^^ 
Planned  to  evaluate  the  needs  and  availabL    ylf  L^Les  to^'de^f/bUn:'"' 
individuals.     The  contract  will  be  awarded  in  FY  Slo^  82  deaf/blind 

Source  of  Evaluation  Oara: 

None  -  ' 

For  further  infoirmation  about  program  operation  and  effectiveness, 

Conta^:     Rodney  Pelton 
(202)  472-3QU 
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ANNUAL  EVALUATION  REPORT  ON  EDUCATION  PR01SRAMS 


Program  Name: 

Projects  With  Industry 
Legislation: 

8 

Section  621  of  the 
Rehabilitation  Act 
of  1973,  as  amended 


Expiration  Date: 
September  20,  1983 


FUNDING  HISTORY: 


YEAR 

1970 

1971 

1972 

1973 

1974 

1975 

1976 

1977 

1978 

1979 

1980 

1981 

1982 


AUTHORIZATION 
1/ 


$  8,000,000 


APPROPRIATION 

$  900,000 
2,000,000 
1,000,000 
1,000,000 
1,000,000 
1,000,000 
1,000,000 
3,619,000 
4,500,000 
4,500,000 
5,500,000 
5,250,000 
Not  Detennined 


Program  Goals  and  Objectives: 

Proiects  with  Industry  CPWI)  provide  handicaRped  individuals  with  train- 
ina   So^r  suUrtivV  s^  and  assistance  within  business,  indus- 

tn'  or  other  r;a  ?st?c  work  settings  in  order  to  prepare  them  for  competi- 
tive employment  and  to  pen.it  them  to  secure  and  maintain  employment. 

The  Projects  with  Industry  programos  focused  on  ^^e  establishment  of  a 
partnerlhip  arrangement  between  the  rehabilitation  community        ^he  Pnvate 
S^tnr  in  order  to  expand  vocational  training  and  job  opportunities  for  handi 
clloed  peoSle!    A  ma jS^-  objective  of  the  program  is  to  enlist  the  support  of 
business  industry,  and  organized  labor  and  utilize  their  ma.nagement,  leader- 
ship  and  technical  expertise.  •  _ 

It  is  a  maior  private  business  initiative  involving  corporations,  labor 
oraanzations    trade  associations,  foundations  and  voluntary  agencies  which 
ODerale  t  ?ough  a  partnership  arrangmenet  with  the  rehabilitation  community 
?o  create  as^ell  fs  expand  job  opportunities  for  handicapped  people  in  the 
•  ooenTompet  tive  market.    As  part  of  this  program,  training  is  provided  for  , 
Tols  in  a  rea    st^c  work  settings  generally  within  a  commerical  or  indus- 
^Hal  estab^lishment  coupled  with  supportive  services  to  enhance  pre-  and 
post-employment  Success  of  handicapped  neople  in  the  marketplace. 


!/•  Such  sums  as  may  be  necessary. 
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Program  Operations:  ' 

-      '  •  W 

This^program  utilizes  a  cooperative'  financial  arrangement  to  link  RSA 
and  private  employers  as  well  as  other  entities,  bdth-  profit-making  and 
non-profit,  in  a  .partnership  effort  to  facil  itate  .the  training  and  place- 
ment of  handicapped  people  in  the' private  competitive  marketplace. 

New  applications  are  subject  to  the  RSA  peer  review  process.  It  is  a 
discretionary  program  operated  at  the  national  level. 

Program  Scope: 

■  ^  » 

The  PWI  program  is  a  national  network  in  which'  private  business  and 
industry,  labor  unions,  rehabilitation  facilities,  and  trade  associations 
work  together  with  State  VR  agencies  to  train  handicapped  people  for 
employment  in  the  private  competitive  marketplace. 

The  program  is   national    in    scope   with  projects    strategically   located  in 
areas  providing  realistic  opportunities 'for  jobs.    The  more  than  50  projects 
affiliated  with  major  corporations  and  unions   serve  the  blind,  the  deaf 
mentally  retarded,  and  physically  disabled  individuals. 

The  projects  averaged  $100,000  in  Federal  funds  wtih  additional  resources 
being  contributed  by  the  private  sector  in  both  funds  and' manpower. 

Placement  costs  to,  the  Federal  government  average  $1000  per  handicapped 
person,  not  including  other  resources,  contributed  by  State  VR  agencies 
and  the  private  sector. 

Program  Effectiveness  and  Progress: 

Since  the  inception  of  the  PWI  program  in  th^  1968  Amendments  to  the  VR  Act, 
nearly  50,000  handicapped  individuals  have  gained  jobs  in  private  competitive 
employment.  - 

0    In  .1980,  more  than  5,500  people  obtained  permanent  employ- 
ment through  this  program,  acquiring  jobs  ranging  from 
entry  level  occupations  to  skilled  and  highly  technical 
as  well  as  managerial, 

0    Computed  on  a  full-year  basis,  these  5,500  individual s 
will  earn  a  minimum  of  $35  miJlion  during  FY  1981.  \ 

0  PWI  clients  trained  and  placed  under  the  direction  of 
the  Electronic  Industries  Foundation  earn  an  average  of 
$10,739  per  year; 

0    PWI  clients  trained  and  placed  in  all  projects  earn  sal- 
laries  beginning  with  $7,000  to  $30,000  depending  upon 
their  level  of  training  and  specialized  skills. 
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0   PIH.  clients  ^trained  and  placed  "under  the  "PWI  project 
conducted'by   AFL/CIO    (Human  '  Reso'urees  division)  earn 
;  .    ■  .an  average   of   $12,150   per  year;   the'  range   c,  $6,864 

0-  t>'rtvate: business  and  :in€(ustry  contribute"  not  only  '  toe 
mandated  20  percent  (natching  rate  requirement  but  ..more 
importantly  provide  executive  management  direction  and 
other  important  administrative  and  professional  services,. 

0  PWI  projects  are  evaluated  and  funded  in  general  by 
measuring  productivity  -  and  _  cost/effectTveness  factors 
(e.g-.  the  product  is  the ' placement  of  the  client  jn  a 
job. and  the  cosTof  the  placement  is  determined  by  divid- 
ing the  number  of  placements  into  the  total  amount  of  the 
Federal  grant  (100 .placements  for  $100,000  equals  $1,000 
per  placement)'. 

Ongoing  and  Planned  Evaluation^ Studie:    ^       4  •  ' 
None 

Source  of  Evaluation  Data: 

Rehabilitation  Services  Administration 


For  further  information  on  program  operation  or  effectiveness 

Contact:    Thomas  F'leming 
(202)  245-3189 

or  ' 

Eugene  Tucker 
(202)  245-8877 
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ANNUAL  EVALUATION  REPORT  ON  EDUCATION  PROGRAMS 


Program  Nartie: 


Centers  for  Independent  Living 


Legislatien: 


Expiration  Date: 


•Rehabilitation  Act,  Title  VII, 
Part  B,  Section  711, /Rehabili- 
tation Act  of  1973,  as  amended 
(P.L.  95-602)  , 


September  30,  1983 


FUNDING  HISTORY; 


YEAR 


AUTHORIZATION 


APPROPRIATION  * 


1979 
1980 
1981 
1982 


$  80,000,000 
'  150,000,000 
200,000,000 


19,400,000  y ^ 


%  '  2,000,000 
15,000,000 
18,000,000- 
Not  Determined  . 


-Program  Goals  and  Objectives: 

This  program  provides  discretionary' grants  to  establish  and  operate 
Centers  for  Independer>t  Living,  which  are  described  as  facilities  offering  a 
Qombiip^tion  of  Rehabilitation  services  in  order  that  severely  handicapped 
ihdi'viduals  may  live  more  independently  in  family  and  community,  or  secure, 
and  maintain  employment.    A  key  feature  of  the  program  is  the  substantial  in- 
volvement af  handicapped  individuals  in  policy  direction  and  management  of 
Cei^.ers  which  are  established.  "  .  ^ 

{Program  Operation: 

.  Th.e  principal  eligible  applicant  for  grants  under  this  program  is  the 
-flesignated  State  Unit  which  administers  the  T^le  I  Vocational  Rehabilita-'  - 
ti'on  Program. (br  units  in  S^tes  having  one  agency  serving  blind  individuals 
and  one  serving  all  other  handicapped  individuals).    However,  should  the 
^jtjies jan^ted  State  unit(s)  not  apply  in  any  fiscal  year  within  six  months 
after  the  date  which  applications  are  accepted,  applications  may  then  be  "  J 
accepted  from  local  public  or  private  nonprofit  agencies. 

In  Biscal  Year  1981,  the  second  year  of  operation  of  this  prog!;^m, 
awards  have  been  made  to  59  grantees.    Seven      ^hese  were  grants  to'  loca*! 
orga-nizations;  the  remainder  to  38  general  agencies;  10, blind  agenci.es;  and 
foi/r.jn  response  to  joint  applications  submitted  by  the  general  and  blind 
agencies  in  , those  States.    Forty-one  of  the  State  units  have  chosen  to  con-- 
^tract  with  one  or  more  local  private  nonprofit  organizations  so  that  122* 
'sites  receive  support  in  whole  or  in  part  through  this  program. 

Services  are  keyed  to  meeting  the  needs  of  the  severely  disabled  to  live 
more  independently  in  famiVy  ariu  community.    The  Act  establishes  priority  for 
serv-ice  to  individuals  not  receiving  services  under  other  sections  of  the 
Rehabilitation  Act.    The  grants  are  small,  averaging  $250,000  each;  each  local 


y  Part.B  only  ^ 
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Program  Scope:  . 

progra.  extends  the  range  of  -rvices  available  for  severely  disabled  persons 
.through-  case  and  program  fdvocacy  at  the  local,  level. 

ci^^^^  vaar  1Q7Q-  49  new  award's  we're  made 
Ten  awards  were  made  late  m  Fiscal  Year  19/9,  4y  new  ^ 
in  Fiscal   Year  1980.    As  a  consequence,  only  ten  projects 
one  full  year's  experience. 

continuation  applications  show  that  ™st  projects  hav^^^  develop  a^^s.t 
of  services  specified  in  the  s"'!-! 1^?' ''J'^^^i^or  inobi Hty  impaired,  or 
focus  on  a  single  disability,  '=-9- •  "''""^^f/'tfnrM  make  available  the 
:r.crs'^h^rar^n':r;-t:°a   JiTe  UViX  'of   disabling  conditions. 

There  is  not  at  this  time  any  prescribed  '"^P^'^'^^  'ormat  or  requlre- 
^„t  tJarda;^  be  collected  and  reported  in  terms  oM.sabiliU 
reallre^rvX'pinr  octave  ^^n^^ac;!'5I^a  collectioSt  systems  responsive 
to  't'hei  r  own  needs.  .  \ 

Program  Ef f ecti vpness  and  Progress: 

.  •  There  1  s  no  system  in  place  to  eval tj^^f  f^J^J.^^^^V^I.rdlveU^": 
on  a  national  basis.    However,  »iost  P;«««^  terms  ^1  Laqement  effec- 

Ifv^^^IsranTrefif^^  Teve%ird1sabre°d'\rrs:::  «ho   receive  services. 

Ongoing  and  Planned  Studies: 

An  Evaluability   Assessment   of   this   program  ha^^^  tT'theTpartmTnt 'ff 
by  the  American  Institute  for  Research  und  r  con^^^^^^^ 
Education.    This  Evaluability  Assessment  ha  conc^ 

stantial  agreement      ^;^'''\!^  ''''^^^^^^  even  those  funded 

.programs.    They  found  that  all  ppogra^^^^  ^^^^ 

only  a    short-time.      Staff    were    Preaomin  ^    y      development.    The  Centers 
Consumers  were  involved  ^V'"^"^^;^"!.;;^  P°^Je^^^^^^^^         clients  to  other 
have  initiated  direct  services  to  clients     referra is  ^^^^^ 
agencies,  and  are  working  to  ^"^l^e^ce  the  communU^      mey  ^  _ 

could  ty  ically  Provide  eval uative/o^^erational  d^  other  than  Part 

sibility;  disabled  ^^^'^       ^^'''S'^'^^^^^^  service  plans 

B;  number  served,  their  disab.lities    servi^^^  including 

a,;d  indications  of  Pl^"  ^^^^3^^,^!"^"^'  ""1''^'  a'^  detailed  informatiqn 

efforts  to  secure  further  ^^"^ing;  and  many  c^^^^  fe''i"^i  ving  arrangements) , 

fj-;rv^^iva=y;s3t3eT 

help  for  new  Centers  in  business  and  personnel  management.  _ 

The  Management  Information  System  (MIS)  bei^ng  dev^^^^ 
tation  Services   Administration    ^.o-^.^^^Vorrwhich  should  be  of  use  in  evalu- 

disabled  persons  live  more  independently. 

•    ■   ^  300  . 


This  MIS  is  currently  undergoing  preliminary  field  testing. 
Sources  of  Evaluation  Data: 

1*°  "^^^0"^^  ^3^3  are  collected  on  a  uniform  basis  at  this  time  Narrative 
For  further  information  about  program  operations,  and  program  effective- 


ness. 


Contact:    Wil liam  J.  Bean 
(202)  245-0890  ' 


or 


Eugene  Tucker 
(202)  245-8877 
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&NNIIAI   FVALUATION  REPORT  HN  EDUCATION  PROGRAMS 


Program  Name; 

National  Institute  of  Handicapped  Research 

Legislation: 

Rehabilitation  Act  of  1973 
(P.L.  93-112)  as  amended  by 
P.L.  95-602,  Ti.tles  II 


FUNDING  HISTORY 


YEAR 

1963. 
1964 
1965 
1966 
1967 
1968 
1969 
1970 
1971 
1972 
1973 
'1974 
1975 
1976 
1977 
1978 
1979 
1980 
1981 
1982 


AUTHORIZATION 


i/ 

125,000,000 
25,000,000 
32,000,000 
30,000,000 
30,000,000 
50,000,000 
75,000,000 
90,000,000 
35,000,000 


Expiration  Date; 
September  30,  1983 

.  APPROPRIATION 

$  12,200,000 
17,780,000 
20,443,000 
28,345,000 
30,625,000 
32,213,000 
31,700,000 
29,764,000 
31,635,000 
31,696,000 
19,846,000 
20,096,000 
20,000,000 
24,000,000 
29,000,000 
31,500,000 
31,500,000 
31,487,500 
29,750,000 
Not  Determined 


Program  Goals  and  Objectives: 

The  overall  goals  is  to  provide  a  comprehensive,  coordinated  approach 
to  the  conduct  of'research,  demonstrations   and  ^^^^^ed  act.vj.es  on  be  aif 
of  handicapped  persons,  in  accord  with  a  plan  for  -^ehabil nation  research 
develooed  under  this  Act.    Research,  demonstrations,  and  related  activities 
frrconducJed  by  making  grants  and  awarding  contracts  to  develop  knowledge 
thit  Sill  improve  rehabilitation  services  to  handicapped  persons. 

The  Institute  also: 

0  Disseminates  all  the  R&D  information  thus  developed  on  -rehabilita- 
tion procedures,  methods,  and  devices  designed  to  help  handicapped  persons 
live  more  independently. 


y 


No  established  authorization 
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0  Develops  and  improves  technological  devices  and  equipment  and  dis- 
tributes and  otherwise  makes  these  devices  available  to  handicapped 
persons. 

0    Coordinates,  through  the  Interagency  Committee  on  Handicapped  Research 
established  by  Section  203  of  the  Act,  alK^Federal  programs  and  poli- 
cies relating  to  research  in  rehabilitation;  and  in  doing  this,  works, 
with  and  under  the  guidance  of  the  National  Counci  1  on  the  Handi- 
capped Handicapped,  established  by  Title  IV  of  the  Act. 

0  Produces,  in  conjunction  with  other  Federal  agencies  and  Departments, 
statistical  reports  and  data  on  the  employmecit,  health,  income,  and 
other  demographic  characteristics  of  handicappeH^persons;  disseminates 
such  information  to  rehabilitation  professional^  and  other  relevant 
persons;  and  uses  this  information  to  help  planjand  evaluate  all  re- 
habilitation research  and  services. 

0  Develops  and  submits  to  Congress  and  the  President  a  Long-Range  Plan 
that  will  identify  research  needing  to  be  done,  funding  priorities 
for  it,  and  .timetables  for  doing  the  research. 

Program  Operations : 

Research  may  be  conducted  on  all  major  disabilities  and  all  aspects  of 
rehabi  1  i tating  di sabled  persons.  These  research  activities  are  composed  in 
part  of  "Center"  program,  each  with  a  broad  "core  area"  of  investigation. 
Such  program  include  Research  and  Training  Centers  (24),  Rehabilitation 
Engiiieering  Centers  (15)  and  a  smaller  number  of  Rehabilitation  Research 
Institutes  (RRIs).  In  addition,  there  are  'individual  grant  award  projects, 
each  of  which  works  on  a  narrower,  more  specific  problem.  A  certain  number 
of  these  grant  awards  are  for  international  research,  which  strives  mainly 
to  develop  and  find  overseas  rehabilitation  practices  that  are  innovative  and 
usable  in  the  U.S.  The  remainder  may  range  over  any  of  the  categories  of 
impairment  and  rehabilitation. 

In  all  projects  and  programs,  the  dissemination  and  use  of  the  R&D 
products  are  emphasized.  This  emphasis  prevails  throughout  all  activities, 
and  is  also  formalized  in  a  Research  Utilization  Component,  which  stresses 
dissemination,  i/iformation  services,  and  investigations  into  the  processes 
of  change  and  innovation,  and  how  to  facilitate  them,  so  that  new  findings 
can  be  adopted  into  ongoing  service  programs.  Information  on  what  is  going 
on  at  the  project  level  reaches  the  field  through  special  dissemination 
efforts  such  as  Rehab  Briefs,  general  information  services  provided  by  NIHR's 
National  Rehabilitation  Information  Center,  and  by  lists  of  active  project 
compiled  by   NI'HR.     Only   organizations   and  agencies,   not   individuals,  are 

Only  organizations  and  agencies,  not  individuals  are  eligible  for 
those  research  awards.  Those  eligible  include  public  and  private  rehabili- 
tation agencies  and  facilities,  colleges  and  universities,  and  private 
profit  and  nonprofit  firms.  Funding  ranges  from  one  to  five  years,  with 
three  being  typical.    Once  projects  grants  are  funded,  and  contract  awards 
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made,  they  are  administered  by  NIHR  project  officers,  in   conjunction  with 
.their  relevant    counterparts    in   the    Office    of   Procurement   and  Assistant 
Management. 

Program  Scope: 

The  total  NIHR  research  appropriation  for  FY  81  was  29.75  million. 
Of  this,  approximately  $29  million  was  committed  to  on-going  Projects: 
$16  295  million  was  devoted  to  the  Research  and  Training  Centers  (KIL) 
Program,  $3.92  milVion  to  individual  R&D  grant  awards  (including  RRIs), 
and  $1,502  million  to  Research  Utilization  Projects. 

Research  and  Training  Centers  Program: 

Ten  Medical   RTCs  are  funded  at  a  total   level    of  about  $10  million. 
Their  work    covers    many   medical    areas,    such    as    cardiopu1mo.,ary  disease,, 
spinal  cord  injury,  health  care  delivery,  special  problems  of  the  severely 
impaired,  independent   living,   biofeedback,-  and  neuromuscular  dysfunctions. 

There  are  in  addition  three  vocational  RTCs  (2.353  million),  one  on 
deafness  ($450,000),  three  on  mental  retardation  ($1,822  million),  two  on 
mental  illness  ($460,000),  two  on  aging  ($350,000),  and  one  on  Independent 
living  ($200,000). 

All  of  these  RTC  awards  go  to  major  universities.  All  are  affiliated 
with  service  programs  and  are  geographically  dispersed.  Each  is  guided  by 
an  Advisory  Council  and  explores  a  broad  "core  area"  of  problems.  In.  each 
one,  research,  training,  and  services  are  mutual Iv  supportive.  i"ey  are 
also  able  to  attract  outside  resources  to  further  ^thei r  efforts,  and  they 
emphasize  dissemination  and  use  of  R&D  results  obtained. 

Rehabilitation  Engineering  Center  Program: 

There  are  15  RECs  designed  to  produce  new  , scientific  knowledge,  equip- 
ment, devices,  and  handicapped  persons.  They  specialize  in  such  areas  as 
sensory  aids  for  the  blind  and  deaf,  total  joint  replacement,  mobility  systems 
for  severely  impaired  persons,  electrical  stimulation  of  paralyzed  nerves  and 
muscles,  architectural  barriers,  and  spinal  cord  injury.  These  awards  all  go 
either  to  hospitals  or  major  universities,  or  to  foundations,  etc.  that  nave 
close  working  relationships  with  universities.  They  are  guided  by  a  Coordina- 
ting Commission,  and  all  develop  manpower  and  training  programs  through  which 
the  devices,  etc.,  can  be  safely  introduced  into  service  programs. 

Individual  R&D  Grant  Awards: 

Nearly  $5  million  is  obligated  through  individual  grant  awards,  including 
four  RRIs.  The  latter  (total  funding  approximately  $500,000)  have  core  areas 
such  as  job  development  and  placement,  attitudinal  and  other  barriers  to  re- 
habilitation, program  evaluation,  and  the  role  of  unions  in  developing  jobs 
for  severely  handicapped  persons.  The  remaining  individual  grant  awards  are 
research  in  the  broad  areas  of"  psychological   and  medical  problems,  sensory 
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disabilities,  spinal  cord  injury,  severe  burns,  end-stage  renal  disease, 
head  trauma,  and  other  specific  problems.  In  addition,  about  $3  million 
is  devoted  to  research  utilization  projects,  which  mainly  offer  coordinated 
dissemination  and  information  services,  promote  innovations  in  service  pro- 
grams based  on  R&D  results,  and  instill  an  awareness  of  change  processes. 

-In  administering  this  total  program,  NIHR  pays  careful  attention  to  the 
research  needs  of  handicapped  persons,^  and  uses  this  data  to  prioritize  the 
projects  funded.  In  developing  its  Long-Range  Plan,.  NIHR  received  input  on 
need  from  4,000  organizations,  rehabilitation  facilities,  and  individuals 
with  known  expertise,  in  rehabilitation,  and  used  this  data  to  set  and  pri- 
oritize R&D  goals.  A  participatory  planning  conference  was  also  used. 
Particular  attention  was  paid  to  the  opinions  of  handicapped  persons  them- 
selves, the  organizations  that  represent  them,  and  to  the  mandates  set 
fourth  in  legislation.  Knowledge  of  research  already  done,  and  results 
obtained,  also  served-.to  identify  knowledge  gaps  needing  to  be  filled. 
Certain  projects  contain  built-in  evaluation  plans  which  gather  information 
on  research  needs  in  the  rehabilitation  field.  Regional  Offices  and  field, 
were  also  used  in  this  effort  to  identify  research  needs  as  a  guide  to  plan- 
ning and  prioritizing  research  to  be  funded. 

Program  Effectiveness  and  Progress: 

During  FY  81,  NIHR  met  the  following  mandates  set  forth  in  its 
1 egi si ation  : 

0    It  formulated  a  comprehensive  Long-Range  Plan  that  is  not 
only  a  guide  for  future  activities  but  also  a  source  of 
information  on  research  needs  in  rehabilitation. 


0  It  convened  the  Interagency  Committee  on  Handicapped  Research,  bring- 
ing in  all  relevant  agencies,  the  mission  being  to  identify,  assess, 
and  coordinates  all  Federal  programs  and  activities  dealing  with 
rehabilitation  research.  Accomplishments  included  (1)  development 
of  an  i nformal  i nteragency  research  i nformation  exchange  system  as 
a  basic  preliminary  to  significant  cooperating;  (2)  formation  of 
subcommittees  grouped  by  areas  of  expertise;  (3)  sharing  interagency 
resources  to  evaluate  assistive  devices  and  equipment;  (4)  joint 
funding  of  a  few  mutually  beneficial  research  activities;  and  (5)  a 
preliminary  survey  to  determine  the  extent  and  type  of  rehabilitation 
research  activities  carried  out'  by  these  various  agencies. 

Evaluations  of  the  mejor  component  programs  of  NIHR  have  been  completed. 
First,  the  total  Research  and  Training  Center  Program  was  evaluated,  major 
findings  are  as  follows: 

0    The  RTC  Program  has  a  found  conceptual  base,  the  synergistic  inter- 
^action  of  research,  training,  and   client  services  being  especially 
effective. 
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0  The  Program  is  exceptionally  active,  with  some  300  individual 
studies  underway  at  any  given  time,  and  600  training  programs  serving 
60,000  participants  conducted  annually. 

0  The  RTC  "-Program  is  an  effective  resource  magnet;  that  is,  it 
was  able  to  attract  an  additional  75  cents  from  other  sources 
for  every  dollar  NIHR  awarded  to  the  Centers. 

0  The  RTC  Program  has  supplied  many  noteworthy  innovations  to  the 
field  of  rehabilitation.  ^ 

Secondly,  the  Rehabilitation  Engineering  Center  Program,  has  been  evaluated. 
An  important  finding  v/as  that  the  Program  has  been  very  successful  in  de- 
fining "Rehabilitation  Engineering"  as  a  field,  stimulating  RE  university 
programs,  and  attracting  graduate  students.  A  number  of  suggestions  for 
improvement  were  .made,  including  need  for  closer  work  with  industry  to 
develop  and  mark«  assistive  devices;  closer  liaison  with  other  sectors 
of  the  rehabilitation  service  community;  expanded  technical  assistance  at 
the  Federal  level;  clarificatiorr  of  goals  (i.e.  research  vis-a-vis  develop/ 
market/utilization);  more  systematic  information  on  devices,  etc.,  that  are 
available;  and  possible  development  of  a  systematic  capacity  for  development, 
evaluation,  and  distribution  of  assistive  devices  by  working  with  industry. 

Although  these  recommendations  are  in  their  totality  quite  demanding, 
some  have  been  implemented.  For  example,  ABLEDATA  now  offers  good  informa- 
tion available  devices;  and  three  Rehabilitation  Demonstration  Units  or  Labs 
have  been  set  up,  where  clients  may  come  to  see,  try  out,  and  learn  more  .about 
available  assistive  devices.  Further,  in  response  to  the  need  for  close  liai- 
son with  the  rehabilitation  community,  a  manual  on  rehabilitation  engineering 
for  rehabilitation  counselors  has  been  prepared.  In  response  to  other  sugges- 
tions made  by  evaluation  study,  the  REC  Program  (1)  is  developing  a  plan  to 
work  more  closely  with  Industry  in  developing  and  marketing  devices  to  aid 
handicapped  persons;  and  (2)  through  the  Interagency  committee,  is  working 
more  closely  than  before  with  other  Federal  agencies  on  this  same  matter; 
and  (3)  the  REC  Program  has  funded  a  project  in  California  to  examine  the 
whole  rehabilitation  service  delivery  system  for  ways  in  which  rehabilitation 
engineering  can  be  of  help. 

Thirdly,  two  of  four  Research  Utilization  Laboratories  (RU Ls)  NIHR 
has  funded  were  evaluated.  An  RUL  is  essentially  an  organizational  link 
between  research  and  practice,  and  carries  out  a  number  of  activities  de- 
signed to  promote  the  use  of  R&D  results.  The  validity  of  this  concept  and 
its  value  for  rehabilitation  service  delivery  were  examined. 

It  was  found  that  validity  was  related  to  the  kind  of  research  the  RULs 
tried  to  put  into  practice.  The  evaluation  study  concluded  that  a  good  de- 
mand for  RUL  services  exists,  but  they  may  need  continuing  support.  Their 
true  merit  remains  unknown  because  the  RULs  were  not  able  to  fully  documment 
their. impact  on  rehabilitation  services. 
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It  was  concluded  (1)  the  RUL  concept  needs  clarification  (There  was  some 
deviation  from  original  purposes);  (2)  better  outreach  is  needed'to  building 
user  pools;  (3)  better  feedback  of  resujts  is  essential;  and  (4)  more  atten- 
tion to  research  utilization  theory,  cost-effectiveness  studies,  and  baseline 
data  as  a  springboard  for  evaluating  impact  would  be  helpful.  Funds  have  not 
been  available  to  implement  these  evaluation  findings. 

Fourth,  NIHR*s  whole  Research  Utilization  effort  was  comprehensively 
evaluated,  and  a  number  of  significant  recommendation  made: 

(1)  A  Division  (or  other  substantial  program  unit)  of  Rehabilitation 
knowledge  Di ssemi nation  &  Utilization  should  be  established  in 
NIHR ,  with  a  stature  and  res  pons  ibi  l*i^y  commensurate  with  the 
size  of„the  total  NIHR  R&D  program, .  antf  the  importance  of  utili- 
lizing  obtained  R&D  results. 

(2)  A  Rehabilitation  Diffusion  Network,  modeled  after  the  Department 
of  Education  National  Diffusion-  Network,  should  be  developed, 
its  purpose  being  to  identify  field-generated  innovations  in 
service  practices,  test  their  worth,  then  diffuse  them  more  widely 
This  model  has  proved  very  sound  and  cost-effective  in  promoting 
educati onal  i n novations. 

(3)  Identify  and  fund  reports  in  areas  needing  State-of-the  Art 
assessment.  Each  report  would  include  new  clinical  practices  not 
yet  written  up  in  the  literature  (hence,  would  be  completely  up- 
to-date)  ,  and  a  reasonable  consensus  among  chosen  experts  as  to 
what  is  in  fact  known  and  usable,  and  what  is  not.  This  feature 
of  involving  prestigious  professionals,  and  publishing  the  State- 
of-the-Art  in  a  respected  journal,  would  strongly  promote 
utilization. 

(4)  Develop  a  system  to  inform  disabled  persons  themselves  about 
progress  in  research  affecting  them,  and  innovative  assistive 
devices  of  use  of^them. 

(5)  Develop  an  automated  data  base  (storage,  retrieval,  and  related 
information  services)  or  published  and  ongoing  rehabilitation  re- 
search and  knowledge,  to  serve  researchers,  R&D  program  managers, 
service  providers,  and  handicapped  persons  themselves. 

(6)  Establish  a  related  data  based  on  the  demographics  of  disability, 
'    to  reveal   the   dimensions   of  need  to   researchers,   planners,  and 

service  providers;  and  to  .  show  also  significant  trends  needing 
attention. 

Ongoing  and  Planned  Evaluation  Studies: 


None. 
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.Sources  of  Evaluation  Data:  ^ 

(1)  NIHR  Budget Vficer 

(2)  NIHR  Long-Range  Plan,  Vol.  1,  1980 

(3)  "Research  &  Training   Centers       Overview"    (1980)    (Special  Centers 

Office       In-house  document)       '  ^ 

(4)  "Annual    Report    of   the    Rehabilitation    Services   Administration  to 

the  President  and  the  Congress  on  Federal  Activities  Related 
to  the  Administration  of  the  Rehabilitation  Act  of  1973"  (1980) 
(ch.  on  NIHR,  pp.  44-64) 

(5)  "Rehabilitation  Engineering  Center  Program  Evaluation:  Final  Report 

Report  (Berkeley  Planning  Associates,   Berkeley,   California  94704 


(6)  "Goals  and  the  Goal-Setting  Processes  in  the  Research  and  Training 

Program"  (Abt  Associates,  Cambridge,  Massachusetts  02128) 

(7)  "Final  Report  on  An  Evaluation  of  Two  RSA  (NIHR)  Research 

Utilization  Laboratories"  (National  institute  for  Advanced  Studies, 
Washington,  D.C.    20005,  1980) 

(8)  "N:HR    Research   Priorities   Plan:      Issues    and    Recommendations  for 

Knowledge  Dissemination  and  Utilization"  (ICD)  Rehabilitation  & 
Research  Center,  New  York,  N.Y.,  1980) 

These  10  information  sources  can  simply  be  collapsed  into  "NIHR  Program 
Data*  if  space  is  limited. 

For  further  information  about  program  operations. 

Contact:    Richard  R.  Leclair 

Acting  Director,  NIHR 
(202)  245-0565 

For  further  information  about  studies  of  program  effectiveness. 

Contact:    Bertrum  W.  Griffis, 
NIHR  (202)  245-0594 

or 

Eugene  Tucker 
Office  of  Planning 
&  Evaluation  service 
(202)  245-8877 
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D. 

EVALUATION  OF  VOCATIONAL  AND  ADULT 
EDUCATION 


ANNUAL  EVALUATION  REPORT  ON  EDUCATION  PROGRAMS 


Program  Name: 

Vocational  Education  -  Basic  Grants  to  States 
Legislation 

Vocational  Education  Act  of  1963, 
as  amended  by  Public  Law  94-482, 
Part  A,  subparts  2. and  3 

FUNDING  HISTORY 


Expiration  Date 
September  30,  1984 


YEAR 

AUTHORIZATION 

An nn nn n T A T T HM   1 / 
APPKUrR  lA  1  lUIN   1  / 

1965 

$156,641 ,000 

$156,446,000 

1966 

209,741,000 

209,741 ,000 

1967 

' 252,491 ,000 

248,216,000 

1968 

252,491 ,000 

249,300,000 

1969 

314,500,000 

248,316,000 

1970 

503,500,000 

300,336,000 

1971 

602,500,000 

315,302,000 

1972 

602,500,000  . 

376,682,000 

'1973 

504,000,000  - 

376,682,000 

1974 

504,000,000 

406,347,000 

1975  • 

504,000,000 

420,978,000 

1976 

504,ooo;ooo 

415,529,100 

1977 

450,000,000 

441 ,382,275 

1978 

880,000,000 

537,833,000  2/ 

1979 

1  ,030,000,000 

587,083,000 

1980 

1  ,180,000,000 

687,083,000 

1981 

.  1  ,325,000,000 

611,462,000 

Program  Goals  and  Objectives 

This  legislation  assists  States  to  improve  planning  in  the  use  of 
^11  resources  available  to  them  for  vocational  edu.cation -programs.  It 
authorizes  Federal  grants  to  States  fon^the  following  purposes:  (1) 
to  extend,  improve,  and,  where  necessary,  maintain  existing  programs 
of  vocational  education;  (2)  to  develop  new  programs  of  vocational 
education;  (3)  to  develop  and  administer  vocational  programs  so  as  to 
eliminate  sex  discrimination  and  sex  stereotyping  and  furnish  equal 
education  opportunity  in  vocational  education  to  persons  of  both  sexes 


T7    This  does  not  include  the  permanent  authorization  of  $7.1  million 
apportioned  to  the  States  each  year  under  the  Smith-Hughes  Act. 

2/    Includes  basic  grants  and  budget  for  program  improvement  and 
"     supportive  services,  under  P.L.,  94.-482. 
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and  (4)  to  provide  part-time  employment  for  youths  who  need  the  earnings 
to  continue  their  vocational  training  on  a  full-time  basis. 

•Grants  to  the  States  may  be  used  in  accordance  with  five-year 
State  plans  and  annual  or  three-year;  plans  for  a  variety  of  purposes 
cited  under  Subpart  Two.    Work  study  and  cooperati ve'education  programs,^ 
former  categorical  programs,  were  consolidated  with  the  basic  grant 
program  by  P.L.  94-432. 

Under  Subpart  Three,  program  improvement  grants  assist  States 
in  upgrading  and  expanding  their  vocational  programs  and  providing 
supportive  services.    Funding ^categories  include:  research 
programs,  exemplary  and  innovative  programs;  curriculum  development, 
guidance  and  counseling  services,  pre-and  in-service  training; 
grants  to  overcome  sex  bias  and  costs  of  supervision  and  administra- 
tion of  vocational  education  programs. 

Vocational  funds  are  appropriated  on  an  advance  basis  to  enable 
States  and  local  school  official s  to  plan  efficiently. 

Program  Operation 

Formula  grants  assist  States  in  conducting  vocational  education 
programs  far  persons  of  all  ages  to  assure  access  to  vocational 
training  programs  of  high  guality.    Within  these  formula  grants 
national  priorities  require  States  to  utilize  15  percent  of  the 
allotments  for  postsecondary  and  adult  programs.    They  are  also 
required  to  expend  10  percent  for  vocational  education  programs 
for  handicapped  students  and  20  percent  for  disadvantaged  students, 
including  persons  of  limited  English-speaking  ability.  These 
priorities  for  the  handicapped  and  disadvantaged  populations 
specify  that  the  States  are  to  use  the  funds  to  the  maximum 
extent  possible  to  assist  these  students  in  participating  in 
regular  vocational  education  programs.    States  are  required  to 
match  the  overall  basic  grant,  and  then  show  specific  matching  for 
the  expenditures  for  the  n^itional  priority  prSgrams  serving  the 
handicapped,  disadvantaged,  postsecondary/adul t  and  the  funds  used  . 
for  State  and  local  administration. 

Also  included  in  these  formula  grants  are  specific  amounts  for 
program  improvement  and  supportive  services.    The  research,  curricu- 
lum development  and  exemplary  programs,  administered  under  the 
State  research  coordination  units  (RCUs),  are  conducted  under  con- 
tract^   States  are  required  to  spend  20  percent  of  their  program 
improvement  funds  for  guidance  and  counseling  se'^vices.  These 
funds  are  distributed  by  State  formula  to  local  educational  agen-  • 
cies  or  by  contract  for  Statewide  services.    The  remaining  activi- 
ties authorized  under  Subpart  3  may  be  funded  directly  by  grants  or 
contracts  by  the  State  educational  agency. 
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Program  Scope 

Slightly  more  than  6  billion  dollars  from  Federal,  State  and 
local  sources  were  expended  for  vocational  education  in  FY  1979. 
Of  this  total,  $565  million  was  Federal  money.    Thus,  State  and 
local  money  represented^91%  of  the  total  expenditures  for  that  year. 
(FY  1980  data  were  not  available  at  the  time  this. report  was  prepared.) 

States  reported  17,033,620  enrollments  in  vocational  education 
classes  in  FY  1  979.    Of  these,  '10,309,431  were  at  the  secondary  level; 
1,949,558,  postsecondary,  and  4,774,631,  adult. 

<? 

Enrollments  of  the  disadvantaged  and  handicapped  who  received 
special  services  supported  by  Federal  Vocational  Act  funds  under 
the  national  priorities  were  as  follows: 

Disadvantaged  1 ,043,072 

Handicapped  ^  235,988 

Program  data  at  the  Federal  level  are  generally  limited  to 
enrollment  and. expenditure  data  from  annual  reports  submitted  by 
State  education  agencies  that  cover  only  those  vocational  education 
programs  included  in  the  State  Plan.    There  is  no  established  proce- 
dure for  obtaining  data  which  are  not  included  in  the  vocational 
education  data  system  as  mandated  by  P.L.  94-482. 

States  have  consistently  reported  overmatching  Federal  funds  by 
marginsof  nine  and  ten  to  one  in  recent  years.    However,  problems 
were  identified  with  the  matching  of  funds  for  disadvantaged  and 
handicapped  priorities.    New  amendments  to  the  Federal  Vocational 
Education  Act  under  P.L.  96-46  provides  that  the  Federal  portion 
can  be  increased  if  it  can  be  shown  that  the  State  and  local  agency 
cannot  provide  the  matching  money.    This  would  only  occur  if  the 
Secretary  approved  a  specific  request  from  a  State. 

In  FY  1979,  the^tates  were  required  to  change  from  the  ful  1 
cost  rule  used  in  previous  years  to  one  of  excess  costs  for  specified 
special  needs  (disadvantaged  and  handicapped)  students.  For 
example,  assume  the  full  cost  for  a  handicapped  student  is  $1500 
and  the  cost  for  a  nonhand'i capped  student  is  $1200.    In  FY  1978, 
the  State  could  report  a  $750  expenditure  (50  percent  of  the  full 
cost--$1500)  in  the  State  and  local  funds  for  the  full  cost  of 
services  to  the  handicapped  student.    In  FY  1  979,  howev^ar,  the  State 
could  report  a  $150  expenditure  which  is  equal  to  50  percent  of  the 
excess  cost  of  $300  ($1500-$1200).    Therefore  FY  1979  costs  for 
these  students  are  not  congruent  with  reporting  data  for  FY  1978. 
Neither  are  data  relating  to  special  populations  served.    A  handi- 
capped or  disadvantaged  child  served  in  a  regular  program,  with  no 
excess  costs  charged  for  his/her  education,  would  not  be  counted. 
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Program  Effectiveness  and  Progress; 

Studies  examining  the  admini strati-ve  processes  of  the  vocational 
delivery  system  have  reported^  weaknesses  whicji  the  1976  amendments  ^ 
attempt  to  Reduce  or  eliminate.*  The  new  legislation  attempts  to 
(1)  improve  "^^ccess  of  special  needs  groups  and  to  el  iminate  sex  in- 
equities; -(2)  improve  program  quality- by  rr^quiring  a  more  extensive  ^ 
planning  process;  (3)  improve  program  flexibility  and  link  experi- 
mental and  f*esearch  efforts  with  program  improvement;  and  (4) 
improve  program  accountability  by  requiring  new  monitoring,  evalua-  \ 
tion  and  reporting  systems.    'Data  are  not  yet  available  to  assess 
the  impact  of  the  new  legislation..  However,  evidence  from  recently 
completed  studies  provide  indications  of  impact. 

The  NIE  Vocational  Education  Studj^:    Interim  Report  , 

The  National  Institute  of  Education  (NIE)  transmitted  to  Congress 
an  Interim  report  as  a  part  of  the  Institute*s  mandate  to  revie*  how 
vocational  funds  were  distributed,  how  State  and  local  education 
agencies  complied  with  applicable  Federal  laws,  how  program  quality  . 
and  effectiveness  are  assessed  and  a  study  of  the  effectiveness  of 
consumer  and  homemaking  education  programs.    While  the  interim  report 
does  not  present  conclusive  findings  on  any  of  these  issues,  it  is  useful 
to  examine  some  of  the  report  highlights. 

Effects  of  the  1976  Legislation.    NtE  describes  the  "confusion 
and  frustration"  which  has  resulted  from  the, 1976  Amendments  and 
the  Federal  ^ffforts  in  interpreting  them.    Particular  problems,  h^ve 
been  funding  formuVas,  excess  costs, and  the  issue  of  supplanting. 
The  latter  is  particularly  confusing  as  it  is  difficult  to  know 
what  activities  State  and  local  funds  would  pay  for  in  the  absence 
of  Federal  funds  because  the  Federal  contribution  is  less  than 
Trm^  percent  of^  the  total  national  expenditures. 

State  Planning:    NIE  questions  the  ability  of  Federal  and  State 
plans  to  have  an  impact  on  a  system  in  which  program  decisions  are  made 
primarily  by  a  local  agency.    Also,  NIE  maintains  that  Federal 
analysts  check  on  whether  the  State  ''paper"  plans  are  in  compliance 
and  not  whether  the  State's  vocational  education  system  is  ful- 
fil 1 ing  Federal  goals. 

State  Evaluations.    "Program  reviews  are  the  activity  most 
firmly  implemented",  NIE  reports.    State  evaluations  are  used  to 
revise  and  improve  program  quality  and  not  to  terminate  programs  or 
affect  funding  decisions,  the  report  indicates. 

Effects  of  Vocational  Education  on  Participants:    Reliable  out- 
come data  are  not  readily  available,  NIE  reports.    Given  this  caution, 
the  report  characterizes  the  employment  status  and  earnings  of 
students,  using  data  from  existing  studies.    Reports  are  mixed: 
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black  vocational  students  have  less  unemployment  than  black  general     '  . 
curriculum  graduates.    Whate  and  Bl-ack- females  enrolled  in  business 
and  office  programs  in  secondary  schools  experienced  far  less  un- 
employment within  ten  years  after  high  school  than  general  currricu- 
lum  participants.    Hourly  wages- and  number  of  hours  worked  per  week 
<i        do  not  differ  greatly  for  graduates  of  vocational  and  general  curricula. 
However,  the  differential  effects,  of  aptitude,  socioeconomic^ status,  and 
lirban  residence  on  wages  must  be  taken  into  account  when  effects  of 
different  curricula  are  compared.    Employers  heive  generally  expressed 
satisfaction  with  secondary  school  vocational  students.    Little  data 
data  are  available  ^bout  postsecondary  stuient  outcomes.  ■ 

The  Condition  of  Vocational  Education  ^ 

Prepared  by  the  National  Center  for  Ed^ucation  Statistics  (NCES), 
this  report  is  drawn  primarily  on  data  from  the  Vocational  Educa- 
tion Data -System  (VEDS)  required  by  the  1976  Amendments  as  an  effort 
to  improve  reporting. of  student  characteristics,  and.  outcomes ,  and^ 
funding  information.    Tha  report  characterizes  the  vocational 
education  enterprise,  describing  its  providers , 'of fen ngs ,  students, 
facilities,  instructional  staff  and  finance  using  primarily  FY  79 
data.    The  report  examines  problems  students  encounter  in  obtaining 
vocational  education  and  the  outcomes  they  achieve. 

NCES  reports  that  three  years  after  high  school,  75.5  percent^ 
of  those  who  were  in  vocational  programs  were  working'.    Four  and 
one-half  years  after  high  school  the  proportion  was  74.5,  reflect- 
ing' the  impact  of  females  le.aving  the  labor  force,  at  least 
temporarily.    If  males  only  are  considered,  there  were  83.6  and 
84.3  percent  of  the  vocational  program  graduates  working  for  pay 
three  and  four-and  one-ha.lf  years  after  high  school,  respectively. 
In  contrast,  only  71.6  percent  of  males  from  hig.h  sch_ool^academic 
programs  were  working  for  pay  at  that  time.  ^ 

More  than  20  percent  of^tudents  in  vocational  programs  repor- 
•  ted  later  that  they  tiad  received  at  least  some  vocational  ^training 
after  high  schopl ,  and  another  portion  of  that  group  (over  18 
percent)  reported  college  enrollment.    However,  more  than  half 
of  the  students  enrolled  in  vocational  education  programs 
reported  no  further  educational  attendance  or  program  completion. 

V.ocational  Education  Sex  Equity  Study 

Mandated  in  section  523(a)  of, the  Education  Amendment  of  1976, 
ahis  study  focuses  on  the  existence  of  sex  discrimination  and  sex 
stereotyping  in  vocational  education  and  actions  which  btates, 
schoo'l  districts  and  schools  Were  taking  in  the  spring  of  1978  to 
further  sex  equity.    It  also  examines  factors  external  to  voca- 
tional programs  which  contribute  to  stereotyping  and  constrain 
progress  to  eliminate  it,  and  identifies  programs  which  appear 
/  to  foster  sex  equity.  ; 
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•    Forty-nine  States  and  the  District  of  Columbia , were  visted 
during  the  spring  of  1978.    In  addition,  a  school  sample  of  100 
schools  was  selected  on  the  stratified  random  basis,  using  the 
stratification  variables  of  region  of  the  country city ,  size,  and 
type  of 'school.    From  each  school,  a  sample  of  4  counselors, 
8  teachers  and  35  students  were  interviewed,  including  suffici-  • 
ent  numbers  of  nontraditional  and  ethnic  minority  students  to  ^ 
determine  whe,ther  their  responses  differ  from  those  of  other 
students.    By  weighting  the  responses  of  al 1  those  interviewed, 
it  is  possible  to  get  estimates  for  the  national  population.  * 

Four  major  products  were  produced:    (1)  The  Review  of  the 
Literature  and  Secondary  Data;  (2)  Case  studies  of  Programs 
Fostering  Sex  Equity;  (3)  The  Replication  Handbook,  which  pro- 
vides procedures,  measures^and  instruments  which  can  be  used  to 
measure  progress  in  reducing  sex  inequities;  and  (4)  The  Final 
Report  and  Executive  Summary  based  on  findings  from  the  primary 
data  collection  phase. 

While  overt  discrimination,  such  as  rules  denying  admission 
on  the  basis  of  sex,  has  been  reduced,  students  are  still  enroll- 
ing in  vocational  programs  which  are  predominantly  populated  by  a 
single  sex,  the  report  indicates.    Over  60  percent  of  State  and  local 
staff  reported  that  practices  which  discourage  students  from  enrolling 
in  nontraditional  courses  are  most  in  need  of  change.  These 
include  unwritten  understandings  that  a  cours-e  is  ^or  one  sex 
and  suggestions  by  couns^elors  that  traditional  options  be  selected. 
About  27  percent  agreed  that  factors  encountered  after  enrollment  are 
most  in  need  of  change.    These,  practices  include  teacher  reluc- 
tance to  have  nontraditional  students  nn  their  classroom  and 
the  consideration  of  a  student's  sex  in  job  placement. 

The  study  found  that  State  and  school  administrators  focused 
primarily  on  traditional  roles  of  review  and  monitoring  legisla- 
tive requi  reme'nts.    They  were  not  taking  corrective  action  to  over- 
come inequities  discovered  through  review  and  monitoring.  There 
was  little  action  at  the  school  level  to  foster  equi ty--particu- 
larly  student-oriented  activity.    Few  States  or  schools  were 
engaged  in  community  or  employer,  activities.    Yet  these  activi- 
ties--particularly  with  empl oyers--seem  to  be  a  critical  ingre- 
dient for  successful  efforts  to  promote  sex  equity. 

"  Although  societal  factors  outside  the  school  exert  power- 
ful influences  on  the  aspirations  of  youth,  study  findings  indi- 
cate that  the  school  can  have  an  impact  because  there  is  a 
strong  positive  correlation  between  the  level  of  equity  activi- 
ty in  a  school  and  the  proportion  of  nontraditional  enrollment 
in  that  school . 
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There  was  also  evidence  that  efforts  to  achieve  equity  in 
staffinq  patterns  have  a  positive  effect.    Those  schools  "with 
higher  "internal  affirmative  action"  activities  indexes  also 
tended"  to  be  those  with  higher  proportions  of  nontraditional 
teachers.    Since  there  is  little  staff  turnover,  it  is  important 
to  install  activities  which  directly  reach  school  staff,  students 
-and  employers,'  the  report  recommends. 

National  Study  of  "Vocati onal  Education  Systems  and  Facilities 

This  study  performed  durinq  1977-78  was  designed  to  describe 
the  status  and  conditipn  of  theyiation's  vocational  education 
system  in  terms  of  its  capacity/  services,  accessibility 
'to  students,  and  adequacy,  condif^ion,  and  level  of  utilization 
of  its  facility  resources.    The  study  also  describes  the  organiza- 
tion and  governance  of  State  and  local  agencies'  and  delivery 
systems.    Interviews  were  conducted  at  the  State  agencies  and  a 
mail  survey  was  sent  to  all  public  secondary  and  free-standing 
two-year  postsecondary  institutions  having  facilities  for  five  or 
more  different  vocational  education  programs. 

Findings  indicate  that  the  location  of  facilities  does  not 
reflect  thfe  nation's  population  distribution.  Institution/ 
populations  ratios  are  significantly  higher  for  medium  cities 
100-500,000  or  less  and  small  towns  and  rural  communities. 
Central  cities  include  22.8  percent  of  the  population  but  have  only 
13  3  percent  of  the  training  stations  in  secondary  schools  and  lu.b 
percent  in  postsecondary  institutions.    Other  large  suburban  and 
metropolitan  areas  having  38  percent  of  the  population  have  10.5 
percent  of  the  secondary  instructional  stations  and  13.5  percent 
for  .postsecondary. 

Tert  types  of  State  Boards  are  identified  along  with  five 
types  of  State  vocational  education  agencies  and  five  types  of 
'  authority  exerted  by  the  State  agencies  over  local  institutions. 
Six  types  of  vocational  education  institutions  were  defined. 
These  differences  have  significant  impact  on  the  manner  in  which 
Federal  |3olicies  are  implemented  in  the  different  States  and 
territories. 

With  the  exception  of  '-.omprehensi ve  high  school,  virtually 
all  other  types  of  institutions  report  use  of  combinations  of 
testing,  interviews,  demonstrations  and  age-level  as  cntejria  for 
the  admission  of  students  for  training.  "  " 

Most  postsecondary  institutions--such  as  vocational  schools,.^ 
technical  institutes  and  community  col  leges— report  their  facili- 
ties are  accessible  for  handicapped  students.    About  22-24  percent 
of  the  comprehensive  high  schools  report  their  facilities  as  inaccessi 
ble  and  about  30-47  percent  of  the  single  district  and  regional  voca- 
tional high  schools  report  lack,  of  access. 
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Ongoing  and  Planned  Studies^ 


NIE  Studies 

The  NIE  has  designed  a  series  of  studies  to  meet  the  Congres- 
sional mandate  under  Section  523  (b)  of  the  Vocational  Education 
Act  as  mandated  by  Public  Law  94-482.    The  studies  will  focus  on 
the  distribution  of  vocational  education  funds  in  terms  of  services, 
'occupations,  target  populations,  enrollments  and  policy  issues. 
The  studies  will  olso  examine  compliance  issues  and  an  analysis  of 
the  means  of  assessing  program  quality  and  effectiveness.  Pro- 
ducts will  include  a  "fact  book"  on  vocational  education  nationally 
and  a  systematic  account  of  the  changes  in  the  vocational  educa- 
tion enterprise  that  can  be  attributed  to  the  Educational  Amend- 
ments of  1976.    Reports  are  due  to  Congress  in  September  1981. 

Sources  of  Evaluation  Data: 

The  following  documents  were  reviewed  during  the  preparation  of 
the  evaluation  report.    Some  of  the  studies  contained  methodological 
problem's  that  rendered  their  findings  unreliable  and  consequently 
their  results  were  not  used  in  this  presentation.    Further,  some  of 
the  studies  are  now  dated  and  are  of  limited  value.    However,  they 
provide .useful  background  material. 

The.  Vocational  Education  Study:    The  Interim  Report.  National 
Institute  of  Education,  September  1980. 

The  Condition  of  Vocational  Education.    National  Center  for  Educa- 
tional  Statistics,  October  1980. 

Technical  Analysis  Repo.rt  Series  on  Vocational  Education,  Vols.  1-4, 
U.S.  Department  of  Education,  1980. 

Vocationjl  Equity  Study.    Volume  I,  American  Institutes  for 
Research,!  1979. 

National  jstudy  of  Vocational  Education  Systems  and  Facilities. 
Westat,  Inc.,  1979. 

I  -  '  *  ""■ 

Vocational  Education  and  Training.    Carnegie  Council  on  Policy 
Studies  ,in  Higher  Education,  1979. 

—     The  Planning  Papers- for  the  Vocatrtonal  Education  Study.  National 
Institute  of  Education,  1979.         ~  ~ 

An  Assessnjent  of  Vocational  Education  Programs  for  the  Disadvan- 
taged undejr  Part  B  and  Part  A  Section  102  (b)  of  the' 1968  amend- 
ments of  ^he  Vocational  Education  Act.    Olympus  Research  Corpora- 
t-ion,  December  ly/b. 
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An  Assessment  of  Vocational  Education  Programs  for  the  Handicapped 
Under  Part  B  of  the  1968  Amendments  to  the  Vocational  Education 
Act,    Olympus  Research  Corporation,  October  1974, 

A  Vocational  Re-Evaluation  of  the  Base  Year  Survey  of  the  High 
School  Class  of  1972    (Part  I:    Selected  Characteristics  of  the 
Class  of  1972).    Educational  Testing  Service,  October  1974, 

National  aVongitudinal  Study  of  the  High  School  Class  of  1972. 
Educational  Testing  Service,  June  19/:3.    (Study  under  auspices  of 
NCES)  ' 

Practical  Career  Guidance,  Counseling  and  Placement  for  the  Non- 
college  Bound  Students.    American  Institutes  for  Research, 
June  1973. 

National  Longitudinal  Surveys.    Survey  of  Work  Experience  of  Males, 
14-24,  1966,  and  Survey  of  Work  Experience  of  Voung  Men,  1968, 
Center  for  Human  Resources  Research,  Ohio  State  University,  and  ^ 
U.S.  Department  of  Commerce  Bureau  of  Census,  1966  and  1968, 
often  referred  to  as  the  Parnes  Study. 

Annual  State  Vocational  Education,  Reports 

Reports  from  State  Advisory  Committees 

Reports  from  the  National  Advisory  Committee 

What  is  the  Role  of  Federal  Assistance  for  Vocational  Educationi? 
Report  to  Congress  by  the  Comptroller  General  of  the  United  States. 
December  31 ,  1974. 


For  further  information  about  program  operation. 

Contact:    LeRoy  A.  Cornel  sen 
(202)  472-3440 

For  further  information  about  program  effectiveness. 

Contact:    Dorothy  Shuler 
(202)  245-8877 
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ANNUAL  EVALUATION  REPORT  ON  EDUCATION  PROGRAMS 


Program  Name: 

Vocational  Education  -  Special 

Legislation: 

Vocational  Education  Act  of 
1963  as  amended       Public  Law 
94-482  Patt  A,  Subpart  4 

FUNDING  HISTORY  YEAR 

,  1969 
(  1970 
1971  ■ 
1972 
1973 
1974 
1975 
1976 
1977 
1978 
1979 
1980 
1981 

Program  Goals  and  Objectives: 


Programs  for  the  Disadvantaged 
Expiration  Date: 
September  30,  1984 


AUTHORIZATION 

APPROPRIATION 

$  40,000,000 

-0- 

40,000,000 

$  20,000,000 

50,000,000 

20,000,000. 

60,000,000 

20,000,000 

60,000,000 

20,000,000 

60,000,000 

20,000,000 

60,000,000 

20,000,000 

60,000,000 

20,000,000 

35,000,000 

20,000,000 

45,000,000 

20,000,000 

45,000,000 

20,000,000 

50,000,000 

20,000,000 

50,000,000 

14,954,000 

Undar  Part  A,  subpart  4,  funds  are  provided  to  assist  States  in 
conducting  special  programs  for  disadvantaged  persons  with  academic 
or  economic  handicaps  who  require  special  services  and  assistance 
in  order  to  succeed  in  regular  vocational  education  programs. 
Funds  shall  be  allocated  within  the  State  to  areas  of  high  concentra- 
tion of  youth  unemployment  and  school  dropouts.    Services  and  pro- 
grams may  also  be  provided  to  eligible  students  in  nonprofit  pri- 
vate schools. 

Program  Operation: 

^""Grants  are  allocated  to  the  States  by  formula  with  no  matching 
reqlMxed.    Special  services  and  programs  are  provided  so  that  the 
di sadvifntaged  youth  and  adults  can  be  mainstreamed  into  regular 
vocational  programs.    If  benefiting  to  the  students,  separate  programs 
are  provided.    The  target  population  includes:    persons  of  minority 
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ethnic  backgrounds,  inmates  in  correctional  institutions,  drop- 
outs, persons  in  rurally  isolated  areas,  persons  in  inner  cities, 
migrants,  persons  with  limited  English-speaking  ability,  the 
undereducated,  and  juvenile  delinquents.    Special  services  and 
programs  are  provided  these  youth  and  adults  to  encourage  them  to 
stay  in  school  to  acquire  the  academic  and  occupational  skills 
needed  for  successful  employment  or  to  continue  to  pursue  their 
career  preparation. 

Special  services  include  specially  trained  teachers  in  remedi- 
al and  bilingual  specialties,  staff  aides,  additional  counseling 
iservices,  facilities  accessible  to  a  high  concentration  of  these 
students,  and  instructional  material s ^and  equipment  best  suited  to 
their  needs  and  abilities. 

Some  of  the  areas  where  these  funds  have  been  expended  are 
those  where  English  is  a  second  language,  rural  depressed  communi- 
ties, low-cost  housing  development  in  the  inner  city,  correctional 
institutions,  and  off-reservation  locations  with  a  predominance  of 
Native  Americans. 

Program  Scope:  ^ 

States  reported  152,970  disadvantaged  students  received 
services  or  participated  in  programs  designed  to  meet  their  needs 
in  FY  1979  under  the  special  funding. 

Program  Effectiveness  and  Progress: 

State  reports  do  not  describe  the  kinds  of  services  available, 
the  effectiveness  of  such  services  in  improving  student  retention 
and  completion  in  occupational  training  programs  or  other  impact 
data. 

Findings  from  the  assessment  of  the  disadvantaged  set  aside 
under  State  grant  funds  and  the  special  needs  categorical  program 
are  reported  under  the  State  grant  evaluation.    States  generally 
used  special  needs  funds  for  specific  projects.    Some  States  used 
this  money  for  populations  the  States  do  not  ordinarily  serve,  such 
as  correcitonal  inmates  and  school  dropouts. 

Ongoing  and  Planned  Evaluation  Studies: 

—r  

NIE  will  continue  to  examine  vocational  services  for  the 
disadvantaged  under  its  mandated  study  due  September,  1981. 
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Sources  of  Evaluation  Data: 

Annual  State  Vocational  Education  Reports 
State  Advisory  Committee  Reports 

Assessment  of  Vocational  Education  Programs  for  Disadvantaged 
Students,  Olympus  Research  Corporation,  December  1976> 


For  further  information  about  program  operation. 

Contact:    Barbara  Kemp 

(202)  245-2488 

For  further  information  about  program  effectiveness, 

Contact:    Dorothy  Shuler 
(202)  245-8877 

i   .  . 
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ANNUAL  FVAI IIATION  REPORT  ON  EDUCATION  PROGRAMS 


Program  Name:  y 

Vocational  Education  -  Consumer  and  Homemaking  Education 
Legislation:  Expiration  Date:. 

Vocational  Education  Act  of  1963,  September. 30,  1984 

as  amended  by  P.L.  94-482,  Part  A, 
Subpart  5 

FUNDING  HISTORY 


YEAR 

AUTHORIZATION 

1968 

1969 

1970 

$  25,000,000 

1971 

35,000,000 

1972 

50,000,000 

1973  ^ 

50,000,000 

1974 

50,000,000 

1975 

50,000,000 

1976 

50,000,000 

1977 

55,000,000 

1978 

65,000,000 

1979 

75,000,000 

1980 

80,000,000 

1981 

80,000,000 

APPRT)PRIATION 


$  15,000,000 
21  ,250,000 
25,625,000 
38,322,000 
30,994,000 
35,994,000 
40,994,000 
40,994,000 
40,994,000 
43,497,000 
43,497,000 
30,347,000 


Program  Goals  and  Objectives: 

The  Vocational  Education  Act  of  1963,  as  amended  by  the  1976 
Amendments    provides  formula  grants  to  States  for  programs,  services 
^d  activities  solely  for  consumer  and  homemaking  education  programs, 
The  allotments  to  States  are  to  be  expended  solely  for: 

Educational  programs  in  consumer  and  homemaking  educa- 
tion consisting  of  instructional  programs,  services, 
and  activities  at  all  educational  levels  (to  prepare 
males  and  females,  youth  and  adults)  for  the  occupa- 
tion of  homemaking  including,  but  not  limited  to, 
consumer  education,  food  and  nutrition,  family  living 
and  parenthood  education,  child  growth  and  develop- 
ment, housing  and  home  management  (including  resource 
management),  and  clothing  and  textiles.    Emphasis  in 
these  programs  will  be  on  assisting  youth  and  adults, 
males  and  females,  in  consumer  and  homemaking  educa- 
tion on  unpaid  employment  occupation  by  (a)  encoura- 
ging participation  of  both  males  and  females  to 
prepare  for  the  roles  of  homemakers  and  wage  earners 
(unpaid  employment),  (b)  encouraging  elimination  of 
sex  stereotyping  in  consumer  and  homemaking  educa- 
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tion  by  promoting  the  development  of  curriculum  materials 
which  deal  with  increased  numbers  of  women  working  outside 
of  the  home  and  Increased  numbers  of  men  assuming  home- 
making  responsibilities  and  changing  career  patterns  for 
women  and  men;  (c)  giving  greater  consideration  to  the 
economic,  social  and  cultural  conditions  and  needs  and  such 
courses  may  include  bilingual  instruction;  (d)  encouraging 
outreach  programs  for  special  audiences  such  as,  school  age 
parent,  single  parents,  older  Americans,  incarcerated 
persons,  handicapped,  persons,  and  various  ethnic  groups; 
(e)  preparation  of  males  and  females  who  have  entered  or  are 
preparing  to  enter  the  work  of  the  home;  (f)  ancillary 
services  and  activities  which  assure  quality  In  consumer 
and  homemaking  education  programs  such  as  teacher  training 
and  supervision;  curriculum  development,  research,  program 
evaluation,  special  demonstration  and  experimental  programs, 
development  of  instruction  materials,  exemplary  projects, 
provision  of  equipment,  State  administration  and  leadership. 

Program  Operauion:  1 

States  reported  that  3.7  million  students  participated  in  programs  funded 
during  FY  1979.    About  2.8  million  (or  75.7  percent)  were  in  secondary  schools; 
30,095  were  at  the  postsecpndary  level;  and  867,845  were  adults.    Of  the  total 
enrollment,  79.4  percent  were  female.    Data  for  FY  1980  were  not  available  at 
the  time  this  report  was  prepared. 

Program  scope: 

>  3 

-Program  areas  within  consumer  and  homemaking  programs  have  shifted  con- 
siderably over  the  past  five  years.    Programs  in  child  development  and  guidance 
increased  from  19?, 300  in  FY  1976  to  288,130  in  FY  1979,  an  increased  of  47.5 
percent;  Family  relations  enroll4nents  increased  49.7  p'fercent  over  the  same 
period  of  time.    Nutrition  education  increased  by  49.4  percent;  consumer 
education  from  102,055  to  193,866  in  FY  1979.    Comprehensive  homemaking, 
the  largest  secondary  vocational  program,  reported  a  decrease  from  1.6  ^ 
million  in  FY  1976  to  1.4  in  FY  1979  (or;lf.9  percent). 

States  must  use  at  least  one-third  of  the  Federal  funds  allocated  for  pro- 
grams in  economically  depressed  areas  or  areas  with  high  rates  of  unemployment. 
Fifty  percent  matching  fs  required  except  in  economically  depressed  areas  or 
areas  with  high  rates  of  unemployment  where  matching  is  90  percent  Federal  and 
10  percent  State  and/or  local. 
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Program  Effectiveness  and  Progress; 

States  report  expansion  of  programs  and  increased,  programming 
for  consumer  education,  nutrition  education.  Parenthood  education 
child  development  and  energ^  education,  and  approximately  53  percent 
of  the  Federal  funds  are  utilized  in  economically  depressed  areas. 
States  are  beginning  to  report  on  research  conducted  on  the  er rec- 
ti veness  and  responsiveness  of  consumer  and  homemaking  edifcation 
such  as    "The  Male  Student  in  Consumer  and  Homemaking  Education 
(Texas)!  Consumer  and  Homemaking  Education  Programs  for  Incarcera- 
ted Males  and  Females  (Minn.);  "Parenthood  Education  -  A  Collabora- 
tive Approach."  (Fla..  M1nn..  N.  Dak.);  "Mamstreaming  the  Handi- 
capped Into  Consumer  and  Homemaking  Education    (Texas,  I  1..  fc.), 
and  "Programs  for  Non-English  Speaking  Populations,    (Calif.  &  Fla.). 

Ongoing  and  Pi^tnned  Studies; 

The  National  Institute  of  Education  has  completed  data  collec- 
tion for  a  study  of  this  program  in  10  States  as  mandated  under 
Section  523(b),  (1),  (f)  of  the  Vocational  Education  Act  as  amended 
by  Public  Law  94-482. 

Sources  of  Evaluation  Data; 

Annual  State  Vocational  Education  Reports 

Descriptive  reports  submitted  by  State  Departments  of  Education 
State  Supervisors  of  Home  Economics  Education 

The  Condition  of  Vocational  Education,    U.S.  Department  of 
Education,  lauu. 


For  further  information  about  program  operation. 

Contact;    Bertha  G.  King 
(202)  245-3478 

For  further  information  about  program  effectiveness. 

Contact:    Dorothy  Shuler 
(202)  245-8877 


ANNUAL  EVALUATION  REPORT  ON  EDUCATION  PROGRAMS 


Program  Name: 


Vocational  Education  -  Indian  Tribes  and  Tribal  Organizations 


Legislation:  Expiration  Date: 


Vocational  Education  Act  of  1963  September  30,  1984 

as  amended  by  P.L.  94-482,  Title  I, 
Part  A,  Section  103  (a)  (B)  (iii) 


FUNDING  HISTORY 


'>EAR 


AUTHORIZATION 


APPROPRIATION  1/ 


1978 
1979 
1980 
1981 


$  8,360,000' 


$ 


5,218,476 
5,437,777 
5,929,8S8 
6,929,755 


9,789,000 
11  ,800,000 
11 ,800,000 


Program  Goals  and  Objectives: 

Under  this  program,  the  Secretary  is  authorized  to  award  grants 
and  contracts  to  Indian  tribal  organizations  and^  Indian  tribes  eligible 
to  contract  with  the  "Secretary  of  the  Interior  for  the  administration  • 
of  programs  under  the  Indian  Self-Determination  and  Education  Assistance 
Act  of  1975  or  under  the  Act  of  April  16,  1934. 

The  tribes  and  tribal  organization  will  plan,  conduct  and  ad- 
minister- t^^he  vocational  education  programs.    Awarcfs  may  not  exceed 
three  fiscal  years.    Requests  for  continuation  beyond  the  project  period 
are  considered  competitively  with  all  other  applications. 

Program  Operation  and  Scope:  * 

Thirty-two  projects  in  16  States  will  be  funded  through  granjt 
ai&ards.  during  fiscal  year  1981.    Of  these',  23  projects  begin  their  first 
^^J^  of  funding  and  nine  are  continuation  grants.    Ongoing  projects 
are  reviewed  each'year  and  continuation  is  based  on  evidence  of 
satisfactory  performance.  \ 

In  FY  1981,  two  new  contracts  will  provide  technical  assistance 
to  Jnd i an  t rtbes  and  orgairi zations  who  wi  1 1  be' ptanntng  and  admi 
ing  vocational  education  projects.    These  include:    "'Strategies  for 
Linking  Vocational  Education  programs  to  Tribal  Economics  Development 
Plans"  and  "Project  Management  and  Evaluation  Competencies  for  Indian 


2/^:  P.L.  94-482  authorizes  a  one  percent  set-aside  of  funds  from  Sub- 
parts 2  and  3  (basic  grant  and  program  improvement)  to  support 
Indian  projects  anyone  percent  from  Smith-Hughes  (or  $68,034). 
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Vocational  Education  Project  Administrators".  These  two  efforts  are-^ 
designed  to  strengthen  pragram  planning  and  management  as  recommended 
in  the  evaluation  study. 

Training  is  offered  in  a  wide  range  of  occupations  varying  from 
building  construction  trades,  paraprofessional  rehabilitation 
services,  business  and  clerical  skills,  small  business  and  public 
•management,  agricultural  occupations,  automotive  repair  and  mainte- 
nance, upgrading  skills  of  police  employees,  aquaculture  and 
fisheries  management,  graphic  arts  and  bilingual  training  in  machine 
shop  occ6pations. 

■    The  32  programs  funded  under  this  authority  general ly  .support 
new  vocational  programs  and  supportive  services  on  Indian  reserva- 
tions where  training  opportunities  have  been  very  limited  or  install 
■  new  occupational  programs  and/or  supportive  services      existing  facili- 
ties.   Most  projects  are  designed  to  bring  training  to  Indians  who  cannot 
commute  gre^t  distances  and  who  cannot  affort  to  leave  home  to 
attend  school. 

Program  Effectiveness  and  Progress: 

"An  Assessment  of  Vocational  Educ-atirf)n  Programs  for  Indian 
Organizations  and  Tribes"  was  designed  as  a  short-term  study  to 
provide  descriptive  information  about  the  program  operation,  to 
determine  how  the  projects  fit  into,  and  forward  the  economic 
development  plans  of  the  tribes;  to  ifentify  non-fiscal  obstacles 
which  inhibit  or  limit  the  operation       the  projects  as  planned; 
to  identify  key  variables  which  appear  necessary  to  provide  pro- 
grams of  high  quality,  and  t^o  determine,  from  records  where 
available,  how  project  participants  fared  after  completing  their 
training.    The  study  was  planned  to  meet  the  requirements  of  Public 
Law  95-40,  the  Vocational  Technical  Amendments  of^l977,  which 
mandated  an  evaluation.  ^ 

Field  visits  were  made  to  17  projects  which  were  funded  during 
theaprogram  year  1978-79  and  which  were  continued  during  1979-80. 
Atieach  project  location,  three  types  of  respondents  were  mter- 
•  "viewed:    project  directors,  organizational/tribal  education 

representatives  and  project  instructional  staff.'  ' A  special  effort  • 
was  made  to  determine  from  records  which  were  available  of  how 
project  participants  fared  after  completing  their  training  and 
finding  employment. 

For  Indian  youth  in  ten  communities  the'  program  offef*e'd  voca- 
tional opportunities  where  no  training  existed  previously.  In 
nine  areas,  the  program  suppTemented  existing  vocational  training 
programs  by  introducing  :ne'w  training  areas.    For  Inaian  adults  in 
seven  communities,  the  program  offered  training  in  locations  where 
no  opportunities  existed  previously.    These  programs  appear  to  f i 1 1 
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a  vocational/training  void  in  Indian  communities. 

The  majority  of  the  project  directors  were  Indian  and  one-third 
of  the  instruction  staff  of  the  projects  were  Indian.  However, 
...neither  the  project  directprs  nor  the  project  staff  demonstrate  much 
experience  in" the  areas  of  vocational  education  for  Indians.    Over  60 
percent  of  ^these  groups  have  worked  in  the  area  af  vocational  educa- 
tion for  Indians  for  less  than  three  years. 

« 

The  program  is  clearly  located  in  areas  where  need  is  high. 
The  incidences  of  poverty^  and  unemployment,  in  Indian  communities  is 
high  when  compared  to  natio  al  standards.    Many  respondents  indica- 
ted that  more  than  three  quarters  of  their  Indian  communities  could 
be  classified  as  low-income. 

The  vocattrwal /training  needs  identified  by  the  project 
directors  and^the  organizational /tribal  representatives  were  those 
which  directly  influenced  the  design  and  objectives  of  the  voca- 
tional education  projects.-^.  The  linkage  between  the  needs  identi- 
fied by  local  persons  and  the  tribal  economic  development  plaps, 
while  it  maj  exist,  could  not  be  verified.    Clearly,  the  degree  of 
sophistication  in  accessing  these  needs  varies  from  tribe  to  tribe.  . 

Strong  program  management,  tribal  ancl ^community  support,  Indian 
staff,  and  the  availability  of  community  based  supportive  services, 
such  as  counseling,  basic  skills  including  bilingual  instruction 
are  factors  which  appear  necessary  to  provide  programs  of  high 
.quality. 

For  cost  reasons,  the  study  was  limited  to  assessing  student 
outcome  performance  by  using  data  existing  at  the  training  sites. 
This  created  problems  for  several  reasons:    incomplete  data,  staff 
tjprnover  apd  the  fact  that  several  projects  were  designed  to  pro- 
vide long-t^rm  (more  than  one  year)  training.    However,  pro-, 
jects  showed  consistent  efforts  to  improve.gob  placements  of 
trainees  in  the  second  year  of  operation.    About  39%  of  the  ^ 
Indian  students  enrolled  in  the  fiscal  year  1979  projects  designee 
to  Demonstrate  project  success  aftfer  one  year  demonstrate  such 
success.    In  fiscal  year  1980,  48%  of  students  either  secured  jobs, 
returned  to  school  to  continue  their  education  or  enrolled  in 
another  training  program. 

Sources  of  Evaluation  Information: 

An  Assessment  of  Vojcational  Education  Programs  for  Indian  ' 
Organizations  and  tri^besT   Communications  Technology  Corporation, 
November  1980.^--^^^'"^     '  . 
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for  further  inforination  about  program  operations, 

Contact:    Richard  E.  Carlson 
(202)  245-8190 

For  further  information  about  program  effectiveness, 

Contact:    Dorothy  Shuler 
245-8877 
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ANNUAL  EVALUATION  REPORT  ON  EDUCATION  PROGRAMS 


Program  Name: 


Vocational  Education       Programs  of  National  Significance 


Legislation: 


Expiration  Date: 


I  Vocational  Education  Act  of 
iJ963  as  amended  by  P.L.  94-482 
Title  II,  Part  B,  Subpart  2 


September  30,  1984 


FUNDING  HISTORY 


YEAR 


AUTHORIZATION 


AfPPROPRIATION  1/ 


1977 
1978 
1979 
1980 
1981 


$  44,000,000 
51 ,500,000 
59,000,000 
66,250,000 
74,250,000 


$  27,153,000 
28,307,000 
10,000,000 
10,000,000 
7,477,000 


Program  Goals  and  Objectives: 


The  overall  goal  of  Programs  of  National  Significance  is  to 
improve  the  quality  of  vocational  education  programs  in  the  States 
for  all  persons  including  the  handicapped,  females,  the  disadvan- 
taged, and  mi^norities.    Projects  are  intended  to  impact  on  areas 
of  national  concern  and  to  lever  the  use  of  State  and  local  pro- 
gram dollars  to  assure  that  these  funds  have  maximum  beneficial 
impact.    These  projects  are  also  intended  to:    (1)  produce  in- 
formation for  policy  development,  (2)  develop  curriculum  materials 
Tor  new  and  changing  occupations,  (3)  develop  leadership  personnel 
and  certify  vocational  teachers  in  occupational  areas  where  tea- 
chers shortages  exist,  (4)  demonstrate  new  techniques  and  ser- 
vices for  students,  (5)  package  and  disseminate  information  in 
usable  forms  for  special  populations,  and  (6)  ensure  that  infor- 
mation and  materials  are  placed  in^the  hands  of  vocational  educa- 
tion practitioners. 


Program  Operations : 

,> 

In  FY  81,  about  60  projects  previously  funded  were  monitored 
as  well  as  the  National.  Center  for  Research  in  Vocational  Educa-  . 
tion,  and  the  national  neti/^ork  of  six  Curriculum  coordination 
centers. 

The  program  maintained  for  its  third  year  the  National  Center    '  ^ 
for  Research  in  Vocational  Education,  Which  was  established  in 


]_/    The  appropriated  funds  for  any  given  fiscal  year  are  advance 
funded  for  the  next  fiscal  year.    However,  these  funds  become 
available  for  obligation  on  July  1  instead  of  October  1. 
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FY  78.    The  purpose  of  the  Center  is  to  promote  improvement  in 
vocational  education  by:    (1)  conducting  applied  research  and 
development  activities,  (2)  providing  leadership  development 
activitiei  for  State  and  local  vocational  educators,  (3)  dissemi- 
nating the  results  of  research  and  development,  (4)  maintaining 
a  clearinghouse  on  research  and- development,  projects  supported 
by  States  and  Federal  agencies,  (5)  generating  national  planning 
and  policy  development  information,  ando(6)  providing  products 
technical  assistance  in  the  program  evaluation  to  State  and 
local  agencies. 

In  order  to  bring  the  many  activities  authorized  under 
Programs  of  National  Significance  together  with  related  Federal 
research  aod^'development  programs,  the  Vocational  Education  Act 
also  authoriited  the  establishment  of  the  Coordinating  Committee 
on  Research  in  Vocational  Education.    The  Coordinating.  Committee, 
which  represents  the  Office  of  Vocational  and  Adult  Education, 
-the  National  Institute  of  Education,  the  Office  of  Special  Educa- 
tion, the  Office  of  Career  Education,  and  the  Fund  for  the  Improve 
ment  of  Postsecondary  Education,  has  three  major  objectives:  (1) 
developing  a  plan  for  each  fiscal  year  establishing  national 
priorities  for  the  use  of  funds  available  to  these  agencies  for 
research,  development,  et,c.;  (2)  coordinating  the  efforts  of 
member  agencies  in  seeking  to  achieve  these  priorities  in  order -to 
avoid  duplication  of  effort;  and  (3)  developing  a  management 
information  system  on  the  projects  funded  pursuant  to  this,  plan 
in  order  to  S^cKieve  the  best  possible  monitoring  and  evaluation 
of  these  projects  and  the  widest  possible  di ssemi nation,  of  their 
results.    Under  this  broad  mandate,  the  Coordinating  Committee 
arranged  for  the  publication  of  an  annual  publication  entitled 
Projects  in  Progress.    The  Committee  published  a  brochure  to 
inform  prospective  grantees  and  contractors  of  the  programs 
available  to  them  which  is  entitled  Guide  to  Federal  Funding  in 
Career  Education,  Education  and  Work,  and  Vocational  Education. 

Program  Scope: 

Funding  for  Programs  of  National  Sigini ficance  in  FY  80  was 
$10,357,549,  which  included  5  percent  of  the  Smith-Hughes  funds. 
FY  81  funds  (totalling  $7.8  million  including  the  Smith-Hughes 
setaside)  have  not  been  obligated  at  the  time  this  report  was 
written.    The  National  Center  for  Research  in  Vocational  Educa- 
tion and  the  curriculum  centers  will  continue  to  be  supported  at 
reduced  levels.    About  four  or  five  new  research  contracts  are 
scheduled  for  awards.' 

Contracts  are  competitively  awarded  to  public  and  private 
organizations,  institutions,  and  agncies.    Awards  were  made 
through  competitions  reflecting  selected  Federal  priorities  for 
this  fiscal  year..    Proposals  were"  reviewed  by  experts  in  R&D  in 
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the  priority  areas.    Projects  may  be  approved  for  a  period  of  from 
one  to  five  years. 

In  order  to  promote  excellence,  innovation,  and  leadership  in 
vocational  education  at  the  Federal,  State,  and  local  levels, 
activities  of  the  Programs  of  National  Significance  focused  on  three 
major  priorities  each  tied  to  a  national  problem.    These  are:  (1) 
reducci  youth  unemployment,  (2)  promote  equity,  and  (3)  improve 
productivity  training.    All  projects  under  this  program  address 
new  and  innovative  approaches  to  these  nationwide  concerns. 

Program  Effectiveness  and  Progress: 

During  FY  80,  support  was  provided  for  approximately  30  research 
curriculum  development,  demonstration,  and  personnel  -  development 
projects  including  the  national  network  of  Curriculum  Coordination 
Centers;  297  graduate  leadership  and  teacher  certification  fellow- 
ships; and  the  National  Center  for  Research  in  Vocational  Education. 

Among  the  projects  funded  in  Fy'sO  four  were  new  applied  studies 
projects.    Most  of  these  contained  major  dissemination  activities 
including  workshops  and  orientation  for  State  personnel  regarding 
project  results  and  products.    These  newl^- funded  projects 
addressed  s,uch  content  areas  in  vocational  education  as: 

(1)  "Development  of  Model  Methods  of  Administration  for 
the  implementation  of  the  OCR  Guidelines  for  Voca- 
tionaj  Education." 

(2)  "Development  of  a  Support  System  for  Sex  Equity  . 
Services  in  Vocational  Education." 

(3)  "Linking  Education  and  Economic  Development  in 
Rural  America." 

(4)  "Vocational  Education  Personnel  Development  Needs 
for  Working  with  the  Handicapped." 

(5)  "Design  of  a  National  Cost-benefit  Study  of  \ 
Vocational  Education  at  the  Secondary,  Postse^ondary , 
and  Adult  level s. "  \ 

'\ 

Three  new  curriculum  development  efforts  were  funded\irf  FY  80 
for  $850,000.    These  included  projects  to  improve  vocational  rela- 
ted instruction  in  apprenticeship  programs;  to  develop  modu'les  for 
infusing  energy  conservation  and  use  skill's  in  existing  traiViing 
curricula;  and  to  put  into  modular  form  Arrtied  Services  materials 
in  nine  environmental  occupational  categories. 


/ 
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Support  was  continued  for  a  national!  network  of  six  Curncu- 
lum  Coordination  Centers  which  are  a  major  resource  for  diffusion 
of  curriculum  materials  and  assistance  to  State  vocational  leaders 
in  maximizing  their  management  of  curriculum  development,  conduc- 
ting field  testing  and  demonstration,  and  in  improving  their  infor- 
mation and  materials-dissemination  activities.    In  State  reports  to 
the  centers,  for  example,  it  was  noted  that  50  Stats  adopted  or 
adapted  instructional  materials  developed  outside  their  States  at 
total  savings  of  $3,973,200  in  developmental  costs.    During  the 
year  staff  from  the  Centers  conducted  or  participated  in  349  work- 
shops for  materials  developers,  administrators  and  teachers,  ihe 
Centers  collectively  disseminated  a  total  of  391  ,442  copies  of 
currici^lum  materials  and  information  and  conducted  a  total  of 
2,706  searches  for  materials  needed  by  their  clients. 

Support  was  continued  for  the  National  Center  for  Research  in 
Vocational  Education.    During  its  third  ye-ar  of  operation 
(February  1,  1980  -  January  31,  1981)  the  Center  continued  in  its 
efforts  to  provide  a  comprehensive  nation-wide  research  and  develop- 
ment system  for  vocational  education.    Emphasis  was  continued  in 
the  National  Center's  major  themes  of  (1)  comprehensive  planning, 
(2)  responsiveness  to  special  needs  of  subpopulations,  (3)  sex 
fairness    and  (4)  effective  evaluation.    The  National  Center  had 
deliverables  in  eight  major  areas:    applied  R&D  -  Independent 
studies;  applied  R&D  -  Designated  studies;  leadership  development; 
dissemination  and  utilization;  planning  and  policy  development; 
resources  in  vocational  education;  evaluation;  National  Center 
and  R&D  evaluation  and  management.    Findings  from  the  mid-con- 
tract  review  include  recommendations  that  consideration  should  be 
given  to  longer  term  projects  and  efforts  and  consideration  should 
be  given  to  expanding  the  attention  given  to  targeted  and  diverse 
audiences.    Findings  relating  to  the  quality  of  products  and 
center  management  were  very  favorable. 

Ongoing  and  Planned  Evaluaation  Studies: 
None 

Sources  of  Evaluation  Data: 

Office  of  Vocational  and  Adult  Education  program  data. 
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ERIC 


For  further  information  about  program  Operations, 

Contact:    Howard  Hjelm 
(202)  245-9634 

For  further  information  about  studies' of  program  activities, 

Contact:    Dorothy  Shuler 
(202)  245-8877 
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ANNUAL  EVALUATION  REPORT  ON  EDUCATION  PROGRAMS 


Adult  Education  -• 

•J 


Grants" to  States 


Lcqi  si ati  on  : 


Adult  Education  Act,  P.L.  91-230, 

as  arr.ended' 


Expiration  Date: 
September  30,  1983 


FUNDING  HISTORY 


YEAR 

1965 
1966 
1967 
^1968 
1969 
1970 
1971 
1972 
1973 
1974 
1975 
1976 
1977 
1978 
1-979 
1980 
1981 
1982 


AUTHORIZATION  APPROPRIATION 


(Under  Econ.  0pp.  Act)  $ 

000 


$ 


1/ 


40,000, 
60,000. 
70,000, 
160,000, 
200,000, 
225,000, 
225,000. 
150,000, 
150,000, 
175,000, 
200,000, 
200,000, 
210,000, 
230,000, 
250,000, 


000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 


18,612 
20,744 
29,200 
40,250 
45,000 
50,000 
55,000 
61 ,300 
85,000 
63,485 
67  .500 
67,500 
71 ,500 
80,500 
90,750 
100,000 
120,000 


,000 
,063 
,000 
,000 
,000 
,000 
,000 
,000 
,000 
,000 
,000 
,000 
,000 
,000 
,000 
,000 
,000 


Program  Goals  and  Objectives: 

The  purpose  of  th-is  program,  as  stated  in  the  legislation. 
Is  "to  expand  educational  opportunities  for  adults  and  to  «ncourage 
the- establishment  of  programs  of  adult  education  that  will 

(1)  enable  all  adults  to  acquire  basic  skills  necessary 
to  function  in  society, 

(2)  enable  adults  who  so  desire  to  continue  their  educa- 
tion to  at  least  the  level  of  completion  of 
secondary  school,  and 

(3)  make  available  to  adults  the  means  to  secure 
training  that  will  enable  them  to  become  more 
employable,  productive,  and  responsible  citizens." 


1/  In  the  Appropriation  Act  Included  funds  for  both  1975 

and  1976,  placing  this  program  on  an  advance  funding  basis 
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The  legislation  defines  the  prcgran's  population  as 
persons  who  have  attained  tfie  age  of  IC  and  (1)  lack  sufficient 
mastery  of  basic  educational  skills  to  enable  them  to  function 
effectively  in  society  or  who  do  not  have  a  certificate  of 
graduation  from  e  school  providing  secondary,  education  and  who 
have  not  achieved  an  equivalent  level  of  education,  and  (2)  are 
currently  not  required  to  be  enrolled  in  school.     The  law 
identifies  the  following  groups  within  the  target  population  for 
which  there  is  special  concern:    residents  of  rural  areas, 
residents  of  urban  areas  with  high  rates  of  unemployment,  persons 
of  limited  English  language  skills,  institutionalized  adults, 
adult  Immigrants,  and  adult  Indochina  refugees. 

Changes  made  In  the  Adult  Education  Act  by  the  1978  Amend- 
ments increase  outreach  activities  and  encourage  expansion  of  the 
delivery  system  through  the  use  of  agencies,  institutions,  and 
organizations  other  thanvthe  public  school  system.     Other  changes 
include:  \ 

0  expanding-  the  purpose  to  include  basis  functional 
skills, 

0  broadening  state  plans  to  require  more  consultation 
with  outside  groups  improved  needs  assessment,  and 
removing  barriers  to  adult  participation; 

0  providing  research ,  devel opment ,  dissemination,  and 
evaluation  authority  at  the  national  level. 

These  amendments  became  effective  November  1,  1S78.  Three- 
year  State  plans  beginning  with  Fiscal  Year  19SG  program  operations 
implenented  the  amended  legislation.     Implementing  regulations  became 
effective  on  May  4,  1980. 

Program  Operations: 

There  are  two  major  parts. ^tjO  th^  adult  education  program 
established  under  the  Adult  Education  Act.    One  is  th.*  State- 
administered  program  and  the  other  is  comprised  of  four  national 
discretionary  programs. 

The  State-administered  program  f^stabllshes  a  cooperative 
effort  between  the  Federal  Government  and  the  States.     Funds  are 
allocated  to  the  States  on  a  formula  br.sis  and  the  States,  in 
turn,  fund  local  programs  based  on  need  and  resources  available. 
Each  State  is  required  to  match  these  Federal  funds  at  the  rate 
of  ten  cents  for  every  ninety  cents  of  Federal  money. 

.  Of  the  amount  appropriated  for  this  program,  the 
Secretary  shall  allot  not  more  than  1  percent  to  the  outlying  areas 
and  $150,000  to  each  State.    The  remainder  shall  be  allotted  to  each 
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state  In  proportion  to  the  eligible  population  in  each  State.  In 
order  .to  receive  its  allotment  a  State  must  file  a  general  State 
application  and  submit  a  State  Plan  not  more  frequently  than  once 
every  three  years . 

The  State  then  distributes  grants  on  the  basis  of  annual 
applications  submitted  by  local  educational  agencies  and  public 
or  private  nonprofit  agencies,  organizations,  and  institutions. 
These  grants  are  awarded  competitively  based  on  criteria  devised  by 
the  States:    In  devising  the  criteria,  a  State  must  consider  the 
following  factors: 

-  the  needs  of  the  population  to  be  served  by  the 
applicant 

-  the  extent  to  which  the  applicant  proposes  projects 
to  reach  adult  populations  least^educated  and  most 
in  need  of  assi  stance 

-  the  extent  to  which  the  applicant  gives  special 
emphasis  to  adult  basic  education  projects 

-  the  adequacy  of  outreach  activities,  including: 

flexible  schedules  to  accommodate  the 
greatest  number  of  adults  who  are  least 
educated  and  most  in  need  of  assistance 

locations  of  facilities  offering  programs 
that  are  convenient  to  large  concentra- 
tions of  adult  populations  identified  by 
the  State  or  locations*  convenient  to 
public  transportation,  and 

the  availability  of  day  care  services 
to  participants  in  the  project. 

•  the  extent  to  which  cooperative  arrangements  with 
other  agencies  will  be  used  for  delivering  adult 
education  and  support  services 

•  the  resources  available  to  the  applicant  -  other  than 
Federal  and  State  adult  education  funds  -  to  meet 
these  nreeds 

•  the  extent  to  which  the  proposed  activity  addresses 
the  identified  needs  ^ 

•  the  extent  to  which  the  project  objectives  can  be 
accomplished  within  the  amount  of  the  budget  request. 
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The  four  national  discretionary  programs  are: 

1.  A  National  Development  and  Dissemination  Program; 

2.  Planning  Grants; 

3.  An  Emergency  Adult  Education  Program  for 
Indochina  Refugees;  and 

4.  An  Adult  Education  Program  fo  Adult  Immigrants. 

In  Fiscal  Year  1980,  $5,000,000  in  suppl ementatl  appropriation 
;was  made  available  by  the  Congress  for  the  two  discretionary 
•programs:    Adult  Indochina  Refugees  and  Immigrants.    An  addditional 
$17.6  million  is  available  for  adult  education  for  Cuban  and 
Haitian  immigrants.    For  FY  1981,  $2,000,000  is  requested  for  the 
National  Development  and  Dissemination  Program. 

Technical  assistance  is  given  in  the  development  of  State 
plans  and  in  the  quality  of  management  plans.    This  is  rendered  by 
the  Federal  Government  to  the  State  educational  agencies  and  by 
the  State  to  the  local  level. 

In  addition  to  State  plans  which  may  be  updated  any  time 
during  the  three-year  periods,  financial  and  performance  reports 
are  required  annually.    An  evaluation  of  activities  according  to 
criteria  and  procedures  included  in  the  State  plan  is  sent  to  the 
Secretary  by  the  State.    The  evaluation  shall  be  performed  at  least 
once  every  three  years. 

To  be  eligible  for  Federal  funds  a  State  shall  maintain  its 
fiscal  effort.    A  State  shall  expend  for  adult  education  from  non- 
Federal  sources  an  amount  equal  to  the  fiscal  effort  of  the  State 
in  the  preceding  fiscal  year.    A  State  may  determine  its  fiscal 
effort  on  a  per  student  basis  or  on  a  total  expenditure  basis. 
The  Secretary  does  not  giake.any  payment  to  a  State  in  any  fiscal 
year  unless  the  Secretary  finds  that  the  fiscal  effort  of  a  State 
for  adult  education  for  the  preceding  fiscal  year  was  not  less 
than  the  fiscal  effort  expended  for  adult  education  purposes 
during  the  second  preceding  fiscal  year.    However,  the  Secretary 
may  waive  for  one  fiscal  year  only  the  maintenance  of  effort 
requirement  if"TFe  Secretary  determines  it  would  be  equitable  to 
do  so  in  view  of  exceptional  and  unforeseen  circumstances  affecting 
the  State. 
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A! state  wishing  to  receive  a  waiver  shall  submit  a  request 
with  iU  three-year  State  plan  or  as  an  amendment  to  the  plan, 
including  in  the  request  the  reason  and  any  additional  information 
the  Secretary  may  require.    As  of  July  1980,  no  State  has  requested 
a  waiver*    Maintenance  of  effort  is  monitored  indirectly  by  the 
Federal  Government  by  an  analysis  of  financial  reports  and  by  visits 
to  Stale  agencies. 

Program  Scope :  1 / 


Mbst  Federal  funds  are  distributed  by  the  States  to  support 
instrulfctional  projects  at  the  local  level.    Grants  to  States  in 
FY  1980  ranged  from  $73,172  to  $8,334,833. 

Types/ and  Amounts  of  Federal  Grants: 

.  /The  estimated  distribution  of  the  FY  1980  monies  is  as 
follibws:    (1)  $1  ,000,000  received  for  outlying  areas,  (2)  each  State, 
the/District  of  Columbia  and  Puerto  Rico  receiving  a  minimum  amount 
of  ^150,000  and  (3)  the  remainder  distributed  on  the  basis  of  the 
nun/ber  of  persons  16  and  over  with  less  than  a  high  school  education 
ba^ed  on  the  1970  Cer^sus.    Thirty-two  States  had  grants  o^^"'0!;e  than 
oiie  million  dollars  with  the  four  largest  being  New  York  ($8,334,833), 
California  ($7,373,624),  Pennsylvania  ($5,620,657),  and  Tex^s 
($5,500,870).    The  smallest  State  amount  was  $240,062,  granted  to 
/Alaska. 

Within  each  State  the  Federal  funds  may  be  utilized  for  - 
administrative  expenses.  State  advisory  councils,  research  and  special 
proiects,  and  various  types  of  instructional  projects.    The  Secretary 
notifies,  each  State  annually  of  the  maximum  amount  available  for  use 
for  State  administration  of  the  program  -  approximately  five  percent 
of  the  total  State  allotment  with  a  minimum  of  $50,000  per  State. 
For  each  outlying  area  the  minimum  level  is  $25,000. 

Section  310  of  the  Act  provides  that  not  less  than  ten  percent 
of  the  funds  allocated  to  the  States  shall  be  used, for  special 


1/  The  sources  of  information  in  this  section  are  findings  prepared 
~  by  Development  Associates,  Inc.  (under  contract  to  The  Department 
of  Education  forr  the  evaluation  of  the  Adult  Education  State- 
administered  Program,  May  1980),  and  the  Office  of  Vocational 
and  Adul t  Education. 
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projects  and  teacher  training.    These  may  involve  the  use  of  innova- 
tive methods,  systems,  materials  or  programs  which  have  unusual 
promise  In  promoting  a  comprehensive  or  coordinated  approach  to  the 
problem  of  persons  with  educational  deficiencies,  or  may  be  for 
training  present  or  potential  program  personnel. 

The  majority  of  Federal  funds  are  expended  on  various  types  of 
instructional  activities  through  grants  made  by  the  States  to 
projects  at  the  local  level.    All  States  are  required  to  place 
emphasis  on  adult  basic  education  programs. 

In  addition  to  adult  basic  and  secondary  education,  the  Federal 
legislation  encourages  provision  of  instruction  In  English  as  a 
Second  Language  (ESL)  or  bilinguaV  education.    In  some  States  ESL 
activities  constitute  a  major  and  separately  funded  component  of 
the  program.    Of  the  total  population  served  in  adult  education 
programs,^  315  are  in  this  component.  {? 

Thejfederal  government  also  provides  emergency  funding  as  the 
need  arisej^^^   One  such  need  was  the  increased  demand  for  adult 
classes  b/bught  about  by  the  large  number  of  Indochina  refugees 
entering  the  United  States.    Grants  for  1977-78  were  made  to  65 
State  and  local  educational  agencies  to  serve  30,000  participants. 
There  were  approximately  130  full-time  and  530  part-time  staff 
employed  in  these  programs.    The  amount  expended  was  $10,029,327. 
$2.5  million  is  requested , for  the  Emergency  Indochina  Program  for 
FY  1981.    Other  available  funds  include  $2.5  million  for  adult 
education  programs  for  immigrants  and  $17.6  million  for  adult 
Cubans  and  Haitians. 

State  and  Local  Funding: 

s 

The  Adult  Education  Act  provides  that  the  Federal  share  of 
the  expenditures  needed  to  carry  out  the  State-  Plan  shall  be  no. 
more  than  90  percent  (except  with  respect  to  Guam,  American  Samoa, 
the  Virgin  Islands,  the  Northern  Mar-4ana  Islands,  the  Trust 
Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands  where  the  Federal  share  may  be 
TOO  percent).  " 

Overall,  the  average  size  of  project  grants  during  FY  1978 
was  $30,256.    About  28%  of  the  grants  wee  for  less  than  $5,000; 
ten  percent  received  grants  of  $2,000  or  less.    The  average  cost 
in  Federal  funds  for  FY  1971  was  $46  per  participant. 
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Program  Effectiveness  and  Progress: 


In  October  1978,  the  Division  of  Adult  Education  analyzed  data 
received  from  50  States  reporting  on  the  accomplishment  of  program 
objectives  for  FY  1977.    The  purpose  was  to  assess  States'  progress 
in  providing  improved  and  more  effective  learning  opportunities  for 
disadvantaged  adults.    States  reported  the  achievement  of  goals  such 
as  the  following:      ,  .  / 

1.  Improvements  in  the  operation,  administration,  and 
evaluation  of  local  programs  were  emphasized  in 
state-wide  workshops  for  l^ocal  administrative 
personnel.    State  coordinators  visited  local  programs 
on  the  average  of  two  or  three  time$  during  the  year 
to  verify  enrollments,  compliance  with  adult  educa- 
tion Federal  and  State  legislation  and  regulations, 
and  the  achievement  of  objectives  established  by  local 
directors. 

2.  States  expended  the  number  of  adult  education  classes 
through  increased  cooperative  arrangements  with 
agencies  and  organizations  such  as  Comrinity  Education, 
CETA,  Health  Services,  Social  Services,  churches, 
correctional  and  mental  institutions,  and  community 
action  agencies.  ^.New  adult  learning  centers  were 
started,  classes  were  provided  in  area  vocational 

V        centers,  instruction  was  offered  via  television  and 
mobil  vans,  and  new  programs  were  established,  many 
with  satellite  classes  in  rural  communities  or  other 
areas  with  small  scattered  numbers  of  adults  needing 
services. 

3.  States  increased  efforts  to  improve  the  quality  of 
instructional  services  through  special  demonstration 
and  staff  development  projects.    Projects  either 
trained  personnel  or  developed  curriculum  or  instruc- 
tional methodology  in  the  areas  of  life-coping  skills, 
adult  high  school  and  Adult  Performing  Level  concepts, 
and  volunteer  tutorial  trianing  in  reading  and 
mathematics.  ' 
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Information  for  1979  s^hows  the  following  data  for  the  race,  age, 
and  sex  of  the  population  served  riationayy.  r 


American  Indian  &  Eskimo  •  21,475 

Black  391,713 

Asian  &  Pacific  Indian  133,129 

Spanish  377,217 

Other                     •  ^  762,742 


)  ,16-44  years        ^  .   ^  1,484,341 

44  -  64  229,720 
65  +  53,012 


Male  795 J  83  45% 

Female  •  '  971  ,890  55% 


The  evaluation  completed  in  May  1980  foV  the  Office  of  Program 
Evaluation  by  Development  Associates  contains  the  following  conclu- 
sions: '  ^ 

1.  Increasing  numbers  of  adults  are  being  served,  but 
there  continues  to  be  a  large,  unmet  need  for 
additional  services. 

2.  An  estimate  of  1.9"mil.lion  adults  were  served  in 
FY  1979.    Of  these,  58.8%  were  females,  65.1%  were 
under  35  years  old,  56.7%  were  members  Qf  ethnic 
minorities,  and  26.9%  received  publ ic  assistance. 

3.  Generally,  participants  (79.7%)  reported. partial 

ejf  full  attainment  of  their  perrsonal  goals'"  for  the 
specific  f)rogram  for  which  they  enrolled. 

4.  Only  38%  of  students  meet  in  elementary  or  secondary 
schools,  28%  meet  in  adult  learning  centers,  10%  in 
community  col/eges  and  vocational /technical  schools, 
and  25%  in  gliurches,  prisons,  libraries,  or  private 
homes.    Much  of  the  instruction, is  individualized 
and  competency-abased.    About  35%  of  the  teachers  are 
assisted  by  volunteers  or  aides. 
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5.    More  emphasis  is  neaded  on  clearly  targeting  the 
Federal  program  and  on  helping  loca|  projects 
serve  the  targeted  population  groupi 


Ongoing  and  Planned  Evaluation  Studies: 

An  evaluability  assess  is  currently  being  conducted  for  the 
Department  of  Education  by  the  American  Institute  for  Research.  It 
is  designed  to  surface  issues  that  may.  require  further  examination 
and  to  systematically  present  the  processes  involved  in  implementing 
programs  for  adults,  \ 

Sources  of  Evaluation  Data: 

0  Annual  State  Performance  and  Financi al • Reports 

6  HEW  Reports  on  State  Program  Adults 

0  National  Advisory  Council  on  Adult  Education 

0    An  Evaluation  of  the  Adult  Education  State  Grant 
Program,  Development  Associates,  Inc.,  May  1980. 
U.S.  Department  .of  Education,  Office  of  Program 
'  Evaluation. 


For  further  information  about  program  operation, 

Contact:    Paul  V.  Delker 
(202)  245-2278 

For  further  information  about  studies  of  program  effectiveness. 

Contact:    Euqene  Tucker 
(202)  245-8877 
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ANNUAL  EVALUATION  REPORT  ON  EDUCATION  PROGRAMS 


Program  Name: 

Community  Education 

Legislation:' 

Elementary  and  Secondary 
Education  Act,  Title  VIII 

FUNDING  HISTORY 


Expi  ration  Date: 
Repealed  October  1  ,  T982 


YEAR 

AUTHORIZATION 

APPROPRIATION 

1975 

$  17,000,000 

$  -0- 

1976 

17,000,000 

3,553,000 

1977 

17,000,000 

3,553,000 

1978 

17,000,000 

3.553,000 

1979 

17,000,000 

3.190,000 

1980 

100,000,000 

3,138,000 

1981 

123,000,000 

3,138,000 

1982 

100,000,000 

Program  Goals  and  Objctives: 

The  gpals  of  the  community  education  program  as  defined  by  the 
Community  Schools  and  Comprehensive  Community  Education  Act  and 
reiterated  in  the  regulations  are: 

(1)  to  provide  in  collaboration  with  other  public  and 
nonprofit  agencies  educationa,  recreational, 
cultural,  and  other  related  community  and  human 
services,  in  accordance  with  the  needs,  interests 
and'  concerns  of  the  community  through  the  expan- 
sion^ of  community  education  programs; 

(2)  to  coordjinate  the  delivery  of  social  services  to 
meet  the  needs  and  preferences  of  the  residents  of 

t  the  community  served  by  the  school; 


(3) 


to  provide  for, an  efficient,  enery-conservi ng  use 
of  schoc^l  faci/lities;  and 


^(4)  to  provnide  for  a  research  and  development  emphasis 
in  community/education  which  can  contribute  to  an 
improve^  for^mulation  of  Federal,  State,  and  local 
pol icy. 


\ 
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Program  Operations:' 

Discretionary  competitive  grants  are  made  to  local  education 
agencies  and  to  public  and  private  nonprofit  organizations  to  pay 

the  Federal  share  of  the  cost  of  planning  ,  establi shingT-expandl ng^    

and/or  operating  community  education  programs.    In  addition , Tunds 
are  made  avaijiable  to  institutions  of  higher  education  to  develop 
and  establisH|or  to  expand  programs  which  will  train  persons  to 
plan  and  operate  community  education  programs. 

Funds  are  also  authorized  to  make  formula  grants  to  State 
Educational  agencies  in  accordance  with  the  development  of  a  State 
plan.    The  Federal  share  of  the  cost  of  the  State  plan  shall  be 
80  per  centum  for  fiscal  year  1979,  70  per  centum  for  fiscal  year 
1980,  30  per  centum  for  fiscal  year  1981,  30  per  centum  for  fiscal 
year  1982,  and  20  per  centum  for  the  fiscal  year  1983.  The 
Federal  share  of  the  cost  of  applications  of  local  educational 
agencies  shall  be  90  per  centum  for  fiscal  years  1979  and  1980,  80 
per  centum  for  the  fiscal  year  1981  and  each  of  the  two  succeeding 
fiscal  years.    The  Federal  share  of  the  cost  of  grants  to  nonpro- 
fit organizations  shall  be  90  per  centum  for  fiscal  years  1979  and 
1980,  and  80  per  centum  for  the  fiscal  year  1981  and  for  each  of  the 
two  succeeding  fiscal  years. 

Program  Scope: 

93  grants  were  awarded  in  Fiscal  Year  1976. 

92  grants  were  awarded  in  Fiscal  Year  1977. 

8.5  grants  were  awarded  in  Fiscal  Year  1978. 

63  grants  wer^  awarded  in  Fiscal  Year  1979. 

64  grants  werevawarded  in  Fiscal  Year  1980. 
60  grants  were  awarded  in  Fiscal  Year  198T. 


Institution 


LEA 

Public  Agencies/Nonprofit 

I  HE  '  500,000  \^  5 

SEA  '  1  ,138,000  \  20 


Amount  of  No.  of 

Appropriation  Grants 

FY  8V 

$     1,000,000    \  27 

\ 

500,000        \  8 
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Program  Effectiveness  and  Progress: 

The  Community  Schools  Act  and  the  Community  Schools  and 
Comprehensive  Community  Education  Act  of  1978  mandated  that  the 
Communtt^-EdiLCAUon  Advisory  Council  present  to  Congress  a 
"complete  and  thorough  evaluation  of  the  programs  and  operation 
of  the  Community  Education  Program  for  each  year  of  the  Act.  To 
fulfill  this  requirement,  the  Advisory  Council  and  the  Division 
of  Program  Evaluation  awarded  a  contract  in  September  of  1979  to 
Development  Associates,  Inc.,  to  conduct  an  evaluation  study. 
The  purpose  of  the  national  Evaluation  of  Community  Education 
Program  was  twofold:    (1)  to  describe  and  analyze  the  operations 
of  state  education  agencies  (SEAs)  as  they  promote  and  develop  the 
concept  of  community  education  in  their  respective  states;  and 
(2)  to  assess  the  impact  of  federal  support  on  the  capabilities  of 
SEAs  to  develop  their  capacities  in  the  community  education  area. 

The  study  focuses  on  state  education  agencies  and  state 
capacity  building  for  several  reasons.     In  recent  years,  state 
education  agencies  have  been  defining  and  assuming  a  greater  role 
in  community  education.    The  federal  Community  Education  Program 
has  supported  this  emerge/ice  of  SEA  leadership  by  placing  heavy  . 
emphasis  on  state  capacity-building  through  SEA  development.  In 
addition,  the  evaluation  comes  at  the  conclusion  of  a  four-year 
federal  funding  cycle  and  the  beginning  of  a  new  period  of 
federal  support.    The  year  1980,  therefore,  is  a  significant 
point  at  which  to  examine  the  leadership  of  SEAs  and  the  impact 
of  the  federal  program,  as  well  as  make  recommendations  to 
national  and  state  policy  makers  in  community  education. 

Through  use  of  questionnaires  completed  by  state  community 
education  coordinators  and  local,  community  educators,  site  visits 
to  thirty-eight  states,  and  third-party  evaluators,  data  was  com- 
piled for  a  detailed  program  analysis.    Those  findings,  conclu- 
sions, and  related  recommendations  were  developed  out  of  and 
structured  around  a  series  of  questi.ons  on  SEA  community  educa- 
tion policies  and  practices. 

Most  state  community  education  programs  were  initiated  in 
the  mid  1970s.    Of  the  38  SEA  programs  which  were  visited  and 
surveyed  during  this  study,  two-thirds  began  their  programs 
between  1974  and  1977,  coinciding  with  the  time  of  the  federal 
initiative.    Of  the  38  surveyed,  36  ('96%)  had  formally  designated 
statewide  CE  programs  in  1980.    Formal  designation  consisted 
variously  of  the  appointment  of  a  CE  coordinator,  the  establish- 
ment of  a  CE  office,  the  receipt  of  a  federal  grant,  the  approval 
of  a  state  plan,  or  the  passage  of  state  legislation. 
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The  extent  and  nature  of  community  education  programs  within 
the  51  SEAs  varies  considerably  in  terms  of  state  commitment  to 
community  education,  certain  structural  features  of  CE  offices^  as 
well  as  in  terms  of  specific  operations  and  staff  activities 
focused  at  the  state  and  local  levels.    While  state-level  CE  pro- 
grams can  be  described  in  various  ways,  SEA  programs  can  be  seen  as 
including  12  varied  elements  which  can  be  used  to  describe  commonali- 
ties and  differences  among  the  programs  to. summarize  the  national 
assessment  of  community  education  development. 

While  these  12  elements  are  grounded  in  the  practice  and  activi- 
ties of  the  SEA,  all  SEAs  do  not  have  all  elements.    In  fact,  one 
state  has  not  yet  developed  any  one  of  these  elements  and  a  few 
states  have  only  several  of  the  elements  in  place.    Even  so,  almost 
all  of  the  12  elements  exist  in  at  least  half  of  the  states.  The 
patterns  of  development  and  the  extent  to  which  certain  or  all  of 
the  elements  were  in  place  was  a  focus  of  this  study.    The  descrip- 
tive question  of  what  are'  the  common  elements  of  state  community 
education  systems  became  important.    To  answer  this  question,  the 
Community  Education  Development  Index  (CEDI)  was  developed. 

The  presence  and  development  of  state  commitment  and  state 
operational  elements,  varied  across  the  elements  and  the  51  SEAs. 
For  example,  25  SEAs  received  one  point  for  SEA  board  resolutions 
and  25  SEAs  received  one  point  for  having  state  CE  legislation  on 
the  CEDI.    However,  only  12  states  had  both  components  of  that 
policy  element.    Thus,  13  states  did  not  have  any  form  of  state 
policy  support.  , 

There  was    on  the  other  hand,  somewhat  greater  consistency  in 
the  CE  office/staff  element.    That  is,  46  SEAs  had  an  office  desig- 
nated (all  51  SEAs  had  at  least  a  part-time  person  responsible  for 
some  community  education  activity)  for  community  education  and  34 
(67%  of  all  SEAs  and  76%  of  those  with  an  office)  had  full-time  Ct 
coordinators. 

Of  the  SEA  operational  elements,  interagency  cooperation  (46 
SEAs)  was  the  most  common  element  across  all  51  SEAs  and  the  use  of 
a  reporting  system  was  the  least  common  (24  SEAs). 

The  major  findings  were: 

0    The  strongest  components  of  the  SEA  CE  programs 
were  State  needs  assessment  and  interagency 
cooperation. 

0    The  weakest  components  were  in  State  planning, 
evaluating,  and  reporting. 
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0    Only  about  half  the  States  have  strong  comrnitments 
(supporting  legislation,  or  funding)  to  CE  programs. 


0    SEAS  with  full-time  CE  coordinators  are. most  likely 
to  have  State-level  operations  in  place. 

0  At  least  two  consecutive  years  of  Federal  funding 
appears  to  be  required  to  generate  SEA  CE  program 
activation. 

0  The  need  exists  for  systematic  and  common  data  and 
for  information  on  CE  local  programs  aggregated  at 
the  State  and  national  levels. 

A  final  report  on  the  Evaluation  of  the  Community  Education 
Program  will  be  presented  to  Congress  in  the  Fall  of  1981. 


For  further  information  about  program  operations. 

Contact:    Laura  Karl 

(202)  245-0691 

For  further  information  about  program  effectiveness. 

Contact:    Edward  Rattner 
(202)  245-8877 
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ANNUAL  EVALUATION  REPORT  ON  EDUCATION  PROGRAMS 


Program  Name: 


Indochina  Refugee  and  Adult  Immigrants  Program 


Legislation: 


Expiration  Date: 


Adult  Education  Act,  Section  317, 
318  (P.L.  91-230,  as  amended) 


September  30,  1983 


FUNDING  HISTORY 


YEAR 


AUTHORIZATION 


APPROPRIATION 


1976 


1977 
1978 
1979 
1980 
1981 


"Such  sums  as 
may  be  neces- 
sary 


II 


$5  Million 
Supplement  to 
State  grants 
$10.25  Million 
No  appropriation 
No  appropriation 
$?2,600,000 


No  request 


Program  Goals  and  Objectives: 

The  purpose  of  the  Indochina  Refugee  and. Adult  Immigrants  Program 
is  to  enable  them  to  become  productive  members  of  American  society. 
Funds  are  used  to  support  programs  of  instruction  in  basic  reading 
and  mathematics,  to  develop  and  enhance  necessary  skills,  and  to 
promote  literacy  among  adult  Indochinese  refugees.  Administrative 
costs,  educational  support  services,  and  special  projects  to  develop 
individuals'  occupational  skills  may  be  funded. 

Program  Operations: 

The  Secretary  of  Education  may  enter  into  grants  or  contracts 
with  State  and  local  education  agencies  and  other  public  or  private 
nonprofit  agencies,  organizations,  or  institutions  to  provide  adult 
education  programs.    Not  less  than  50  per  cent  of  the  funds  shall 
be  awarded  in  contracts  to  private  nonprofit  agencies,  organiza- 
tions, and  institutions. 

There  are  three  subprograms  under  this  authority,  as  follows: 
The  Emergency  Adult  Education  Program  for  Indochina  Refugees  (Sec. 
317  $2.5"million  in  FY  80),  the  Adult  Education  Program  for  Adult 
Immigrants  (Section  318,  $2.5  million),  and  the  Adult  Education 
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Program  for  Adult  Immigrants  (Sec.  318,  Cuban  and  Haitian  entrants, 
$17.6  million).    Following  is  a  discussion  of  the  operations  of 
each  of  these  subprograms. 

Indochinese  Refugees  (Sec.  317) 

Five  panels  composed  of  both  federal  employees  and  non- federal 
persons  reviewed  applications  submitted  for  funding  under  the 
Emergency  Adult  Education  Program  for  Indochina  Refugees.  Awards 
were  made  on  the  basis  of  technical  review  criteria  published  in  the 
Federal  Register.    After  negotiations,  funds  are  now .being  sent 
directly  to  the  grantees,  using  the  letter-of -credit  systems. 

Adult  Immigrants  (Sec.  318) 

A  Request  for  Proposal  (RFP  #81-038)  announced  this  small  dis- 
cretionary program  to  fund  "Special  Adult  Education  Projects  for 
Adult  Immigrants."    The  closing  date  was  May  18,  1981.    The  Depart- 
ment of  Education  has  identified  priority  immigrant  groups  from  four 
geographical  areas  which  the  adult  education  program  will  serve. 
Four  panels  of  federal  employees  read  the  proposals  and  reviewed 
them  in  accordance  with  the  technical  review  criteria  published  in 
the  RFP.    After  negotiations,  funds  will  be  sent  directly  to  the 
successful  offerors  on  a  cost  reimbursable  basis. 

Adult  Immigrants  (Sec.  318  Cubans  and  Haitians) 

Four  separate  REquests  for  Proposals  announced  this  small  dis- 
cretionary program  to  fund  Adult  Education  Programs  for  Immigrants 
aged  sixteen  or  older  who  were  either  Cuban  or  Haitian  entrants 
after  August  1,  1979.    Eligible  offerors  could  respond  to  four 
categories  of  RFP's: 

#81-07  Haitians  Residing  in  Florida 

#81-08  Haitians  Resideing  Outside  of  Florida 

#81-09  Cubans  Residing  in  Florida 

#81-10  Cubans  Residing  Outside  of  Florida 

Four  panels  of  federal  employees  read  the  proposals  and  reviewed 
them  in  accordance  with  the  technical  review  criteria  published  iq 
the  RFP's.    After  negotiations,  funds  are  being  sent  directly  to  the 
successful  offerors  on  a  cost  reimbursable  basis. 
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Program  Scope: 


Indochinese  Refugees  (Sec.  317) 

The  Department  of  Education  awarded  fifteen  grants  to  the  Indo- 
Chinese  training  projects  for  a  twelve  month  period.    Grants  were 
awarded  on  the  basis  of  technical  merit,  and  therefore,  geographical 
distribution  is  uneven.    The  geographical  distribution  is:  one 
project  in  Arizona,  four  in  California,  one  in  Florida,  one  in 
Indiana,  one  in  Maryland,  one  in  New  Mexico,  one  in  New  York,  one 
In.  Rhode  Island,  one  in  Texas,  two  in  Virginia,  and  on  in  Washjjigton 
State. 

Although  the  distribution  of  funds  was  limited  to  fifteen  projects 
in  eleven  states,  105  eligible  proposals  were  received  from  offerors 
in  38  different  states.    This  clearly  indicates  that  the  program  s 
-oeeds  far  exceed  the  federal  dollars  available. 

The  projects  will  serve  8,540  refugees  at  a  total  cost  of 
$2,476,412. 


Adult  Immigrants  (Sec.  318) 

Approximately  fifteen  projects  will  be  funded  this  summer  at  an 
average  cost  of  $150,000.    The  four  geographical  areas  of  origin 
^nd  the  amount  of  funds  available  to  serve  Immigrants  from  those  areas 


are: 


Geographical  Area 

(1)  Asia  and  Oceania 

(2)  South  America  and 


Amount  of  Funds 


$1 ,000,000 


West  Indies 


$ 


575,000 


(3)  Europe  and  Africa  $  525,000 


(4)  North  America  and 

Central  America  $  400,000 


The  program  will  serve  approximately  8500  immigrants  at  an 
average  cost  of  $294  per  participant. 
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AduTt  Immigrants  (Sec,  318.  Cubans  and  Haitians) 


The  Department  of  Education  awarded  nineteen  contracts  to  the 
Cuban  and  Haitian  projects  for  an  eighteen-month  period.  Contracts 
were  awarded  on  the  basis  of  technical  merit,  and  therefore  geogra- 
phical distribution  is  uneven.    In  order  to  achieve  greater  cost 
effectiveness,  two  of  the  contractors  submitting  proposals  under 
both  RFP  81-7  (Haitians  in  Florida)  and  RFP  81-9  (Cubans  in  Florida) 
received  awards  to  serve  both  Cuban  and  Haitian  entrants  residing 
In  Florida. 

jCuban  Programs 

Eighteen  eligible  proposals  were  received  in  response  to  RFP 
81-9.    Of  that  number,  awards  were  made  to  four  contractors  to 
serve  Cuban  entrants  residing  in  the  State  of  Florida.    A  total 
of  15,413  Cuban  entrants  in  Florida  are  to  be  served  a  total  of 
$7,070,870.    Of  the  49  e.ligible  proposals  submitted  in  response 
to  RFP  81-10,  awards  were  made  to  eight  contractors  serving  Cuban 
entrants  residing  in  States  other  than  Florida.    Under  this 
procurement,  a  total  of  7,343  will  be  served.    The  distribution 
of  programs  is  as  follows:    two  projects  in  California,  one  in 
Maryland,  two  in  Massachusetts,  one  'in  New  Jersey,  one  in  New  York, 
and  one  in  Virginia. 

In  addition,  three  Sole' Source  contracts  let  by  the  U.S. 
Department  of  Education  served  4,650  Cuban  entrants  residing  in 
temporary  holding  camps.    The  three  awards  to  provide  English-as-a 
second  language  training  programs  were  made  to: 

1.  Board  of  Vocational,  Technical  and  Adult  Education 
Madison,  Wisconsin  -  $389,807 

For  training  of  Cubans  at  Fort  McCoy,  Wisconsin. 

2.  Central  Susequehana  Intermediate  Unit 
Lewisburg,  Pennsylvania  -  $396, 
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Haitian  Programs 

Fifteen  eligible  proposals  were  submitted  in  response  to 
"RFP  81-7.    Of  the  fifteen  offerors,  three  received  contract  awards 
to  serve  Haitian  entrants  residing  in  the  State  of  Florida.  A 
total  of  4,873  entrants  are  to  be  served  at  a  total  cost  ot 
$2,649,547.    Under  RFP  81-8,  of  the  20  offerors,  six  contractors 
received  awards  to  serve  Haitian  entrants  residing  in  States  other 
than  Florida.    A  total  of  4,698  Haitians  are  to  be  served  at  a  total 
cost  of  $2,706,000.    The  geographic  distribution  of  programs  is  as 
follows-    one  program  in  Delaware,  one  in  Louisiana,  one  in 
Maryland,  one  in  Massachusetts,  one  in  New  Jersey,  and  four  in 
New  York. 

Program  Effectiveness  and  Progress: 

There  has  been  no  evaluation  of  this  program. 
Ongoing  and  Planned  Studies: 

There  are  no  plans  to  evaluate  this  program. 

Sources  of  Data: 

Fecleral  Register.  Volume  44,  No.  261,  Thursday,  June  28,  1979, 
Proposed  Rules,  Appendix  C  (The  Adult  Education  Act). 

Anniiration  for  Grants  Under  Emergency  Adult  Education  Program 
for  iffaiTia  Refugees.  CDFA  No.  13.579.  Closing  Date:    June  18,  1980. 


For  further  information  about  program  operations,"" 

Contact:    Paul  V.  Delker 
(202)  245-2278 

For  further  information  about  studies  of  program  effectiveness. 

Contact:    Robert  J.  Maroney 
(202)  245-8281 
or 

Eugene  Tucker 
(202)  245-8877 
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EVALUATION  OF  POSTSECONDARY  EDUCATION 
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ANNUAL  EVALUATION  REPORT  ON  FHUCATION  PROGRAMS 


Program  Name: 

Peii  (Basic  Educational.  Opportunity)  Grant  Program 

,    .                                                               Expiration  Date; 
Legislation:  —  — 

J  r.f  1Q7?    Tit-le   IV-  Public    September  30,  1985 

Education  Amendments   of  ly/-:.   nt'e   iv,  ruui.«-  k 

Law  92-318,  86  Stat.,  248-251;  as  amended 

PL.  94-482,  PL.  95-566  and  PL.  96-374 

Funding  History:    Year  Authorization  "  Appropriation 

1973  (Such  sums  as  $  J^MOg'^gg 

J974  be^^necessa^y)  ^l^^^'m  i 

-  "  1,325,800,000 

"  1  ,903,900,000  1/ 

\l'L  "  2,160,00(r,000-2/ 

qyg  "  2,431  ,000,000  1/ 

Q«n  -     "•  1  ,718,000.000  1/ 

Qfti  "  2,604,000,000  5/ 

{^°^  2, 486 -,000,000  Test.) 

Program  Goal^'^and  Objectives: 

The  Pell  (Basic  Educational  Opportunity)  Grant  P'-ojram  is  a  s  of  p^^^^ 
Iral  student  financial  aid  which  provides  acces^^  ^\'he^urpo°e  ofA'he"?^ 

education  institutions  for  ^^^V  ct^Hpnt.  haVe*  a  "funding  floor".  In  the 
Grant  Program  is  assure'  that  all  students  have  a    funding      ^^^^^^  ^^^.^ 

1980-81  academic  year  up  to  $1  ,750  was  P^^l^^^^  ''^  ^ 
education  in  an  eligible  Postsecondary  institution. 

Program  Operations:  .  . 

(a)    Student  Eligibility 

Flioibilitv  for  Pell  Grants  is  determined  on  the  basis  of  finan- 
cill  5eei!    Eligibility  is  limited  to  undergraduate  students  who 

I 

M   Of  tMs  amount.  i211  . 700.000  was  used  for  FY  76  awards. 

1/    Of  this  amount,  $579,000,000  was  "^ed  for  FY  80  awards. 
-  I     Of  this  -unt    $54,000^^^^^^^  $U0,000,000  was 

\IV~\Z^^!^^^^^^  '''''  funds  avail- 

f*"^?  r  ^VRWo^^OoTVeduction  due  to  Budget  Amendment.  Includes 
l^SX^JirCo"'^^^^^^  this  amount  $258,000,000  was  drawndown 
for  FY  80. 
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are  enrolled  and  maintaining  "satisfactory  progress"  on  at  least 
a  half  time  basis  in  ar)  eligible  program  at  an  eligible  institu-' 
.     tion  of  postsecondary  education.    These  institutions  include  non- 
profit colleges  and  universities  as-  well   as  postsecondary  voca- 
tional, technical  and  profit-making  institutions. 

(b)    Family  Contribution  Schedule  ^ 


Ttje  law  requires  the  Secretary  to  submit  to  Congress  each  year  for' 
approval  a  schedule  indicating  the  formula  for  determining  the 
Expected.  Family  Contribution  (EFC).  The  determination^  of  a  stu- 
dent *  s  financial  need  rests  In  pait  on  a  determination  of  the 
amount  a  family  is  expected,  to  contribute  to  a  student's  post- 
secondary  education.  The  formula  takes  into  account  parental  and 
stu'^dent  income,  assets ,  family  size,  number  of  family  members  in 
postsecondary  education  and  educational  expenses  of  other  depend- 
ent students.  Separate  formulas  are  used  for  dependent  and  inde- 
pendent students. 

(c)  Calculation  of  Awards  at  .Full  Funding  ' 

The  maximum  award  $l,75t)  In  academic  year  1980-81.  the  minimum 
award  is  $200.  The  amount  of  a  student's  Pell  Grant  entitlement 
is  equal  to  $1,750  minus  the  expected  family  contribution.  There 
is  a  further  limitation  that  payments  cannot -exceed  one-half  the 
cost  of  attendance,  which  includes  actual  or  average  tuition  and 
fee  charges,  actual  or  average  room  and  board  charges  or  a  stan- 
dard $1,100  living  allowance  and  a  miscellaneous  allowance  of 
$400.  Finally,  an  award  cannot  exceed  the  difference  between  cost 
and  expected  family  contribution.  In  addition,  .the  amount  of  the 
student's  award  is  reduced  if  the  student  is  attending,  half-time. 

(d)  Calculation  of  Awards  at  Less  than  Full  Funding  ' 


In  the  event  that  sufficient  funds  are  not  available  to  fully  fund 
all  grants,  student  entitlements  must  be  reduced  in  accordar#fe 
with  the  following  provisions: 


The  minimum  award  is  $50  at  less,  than  full  funding.  Awards  may 
not  exceed  one-half  the  cost  of  attendance,  nor  can  they  exceed 
the  difference  between  the  cost  of  attendance  and  the  expected 
family  contribution.  No  students  may  receive  at)  award  under 
reduced  funding  who  would  not  have  received  an  award  of  at  least 
$200  under  full  funding.  The  amount  of  the  student's  award  Is 
reduced  if  the  student  is  attending  half-time. 


If  the  expected  faitiily 
contribution  is: ' 


The  student's  entitlement 
will  be:  / 


0 


600 
800 
1000 
1200 
1600 


100%  of  the  amount 
90%  of  the  amount' 
80%  of  the  amount 
70%  of  the. amount 
60%  of  the  amount 
50%  of  the  amount 
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1001 
1201 
1601 
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(e)    Application  for  Eligibility 

Students  apply  for.  Pell  Grant  awards  annually  by  filing  a  Pell 
Grant  application  or' other  approved  form.  This  application  re- 
'  quests  financial  information  of  the  student  and  the  student  s 
family  that  is  necessary  to  calculate  the  expected  family  finan-  .= 
cial  contribution.  The  application  is  sumbitted  to  a  contractor 
which  processes  it  and  returns  to  the  student  a  student  eligibili- 
ty report  (SER)  which  contains  a  student  eligibility  index  (SEI). 
The  SEI  is  equivalent  to  the  expected  family  contribution.  The 
student  receives  a  Pell  grant- by  submitting  the  SER  to  the  instir 
tution's  financial  aid  office.  At  the  financial  aid  office  the  _ 
size  of  the  Pell  Grant  is  determined  on  the  basis  of  the  SEI  and 
the  cost  of  attendance  at  that  institution.  The  award  is  gener- 
ally disbursed  by  the  institution. 

Program  Scope 

fable  1  provides  summary  statistics  for  the  program  since  its  inception. 
The  Pell  Basic)  Grant  program  has  grown  from  fewer  than  200,000  recipients 
receiving  under  $50  million  in  1973-74  to  about  2.8  million  recipients 
receiving  $2.4  billion  in  1980-81.  During  this'period  the  average  award 
grew  by  nearly  $600  and  potential  eligibility,  expanded  from  full  time 
freshmen  to  all    undergraduates  enrolled  on  at  least  a  half  time  basis. 

In  addition  to  this  dramatic  growth  in  size  there  ha's  been  a  change  in  the 
composition  of  Pell  Grant  recipients.  Table  2  shows  '^^stnbution  of 
recipients  by  family  income  and  dependency  status  for  the  award  periods 
1975-76  through  estimates  for  1979-80.  There  was.  a  large  growth  in'  the 
percentage  of  "independent"  recipients  after  1975-76.  /ost  recently  the 
implementation  of  the  Middle  Income  Student  Assistance  Act  (P.L.  ^n 
1979-80  caused  a  substantial  shift  in  the  distribution  towards  middle-in- 
come dependent  students.  As  Table  3  shows  this  change  in  distribution  has 
also  been  reflected  in  the  change  in  the  number  of  recipients  by  income 
category.  It  is  estimated  that  the  number  of  dependent  Pell  recipients  from 
families  below  $12,000  decreased  between  1976-77  and  1979-80.  The  remaining 
dependent  and   independent   recipient  categories   showed  a  large  increase. 

The  program  provides  assistance  to  «  large  majority  of  low-income  students 
(Table  4).  As  we  would  expect,  as  family  income  increases  participation  in 
the  program  decreases.  Table  5  shows  the  distribution  of  Pell  Grants  by 
ethnicity  and  sex  for  1978-79. 

one  measure  of  the  effectiveness  of  the  Pell  Grant  Program  is  its  ability 
to  equalize  the  "floW"  of  financial  aid  to  hel^  defray  the  costs  of  a 
postsecondary  education.  That  is.  students  haveVas  an  expected  minimum 
a  financiar  contribution  expected  from  the  family  and  a  Pell  ^Grant  from 
the  Federal  government.  If  the  sum  of  these  two.  the  "floor,  is  fairly 
constant  across  family  income  levels  then  students  start  out  facing  the 
same  financial  barriers  regardless  of  family  income.  Table  4  shows  that 
to  a  great  extent  this  "floor"  is  being  equalized  for  dependent ^student 
aid  applicants  with  family  incomes  up  to  about  $18,000.  once  mstitutiona-l 
type  has  been  controlled  for. 
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For  example, 


in  1979-80  dependent  student  aid  applicants  enrolled  ai  four- 


year  public  schools  have  the  %um  of  expected  family  contribution  a^nd  Pell 
Grant  equal  to  about  48  percent  of  cost  up  to  $18,000  of  family/ income. 
In  4-year 'prpvate  schools  the  equalization  appears  up  to  a bo,6t -$1/8,000  at 
around  35  percent.  At  incomes  above  $18,000  these  fractions  of /cost  in- 
crease, / 

For  independent  students,  the  fraction  of  cost  met  by  expected  contribution 
and  Pell  Gra^nt  was,  in  1979-80,  generally  lower  than  those  under  |:i8,000 
dependent  student  by  institutional  sector.  The  cost  of  educat/ion  for  in- 
dependent sti^dents  is,  on  ayerage,  higher  than  that  for  dependent  students. 
This  is  due  to  a  higher  likelihood  of  independent  students  havipig  dependents 
to  support,  [Thus,  with  the  fraction  of  cost  met  by  expected  family  contri- 
bution and,'  Pell  Grants  lower  for  independent  and  dependent /students ,  the 
dollar  amounts  required  from  othe^  sources  are  higher-  f6r  independent 
students  than  for  dependent  students  ' 


As  a  result  of  the  Middle  Income  Student  Assistance  Act  (lyllSAA)  the, total 
dollar  awards  increased  for  all  caltegories  of  income  and  dependency  status 
between  1978r79  and  1979-80,  Also,  there  has  been  a  dramatic  shift  in  the 
relative  share  of  Pell  Grant  funds  and  recipients  toward  the  middle  income 
student  (See- Table  7  for  an  indycation  of  the  change  in/ distribution  for 
first  time  stude'nts).  In  addition,  the  effect  of  Pell  Grants  has  been  the 
near  equalization  of  the  "floor'Vof  combined  Pell  Grant  ahd  expected  family 
contribution  as  a  percentage  of/ cost  for  dependent  student  aid  applicants 
with^ family  incomes  up  to  $18,000,  once  institutional  type  is  controlled 
for.  It  was  also  found  that  wfomen  and  minorities  receive  Pell  Grants  in 
proportions  greater  than   their   shares    of  the   undergr/aduate  enrollment. 

Table  3  showed  a  decrease  in  19p-80  in  the  number  of  pill  Grant  recipients 
who  were  dependent  and  from  faqiilies  with  incomes  undef  $12,000;  However, 
the  Middle  Income  Student  Assistance  Act  which  went  in/to  effect  in  1979-80 
provided  for  lower  expected  family  contributions  and/  an  increase  in  the 
.maximum  award.  As  a  result,  the  total  funds  awarded /to  each  income  group 
increased,  Tjhe  percentage  increase  in  funds  was  slight  in  the  low  income 
categories  an^d  quite  large  in  th^  middle  and  upper  income  groups. 

Table  5  indicates  that  women_and\minorities  receive  a  larger  share  of  Pell 
Grant  funds  than  their  proportion  of  the  undergraduate  enrollment.  One 
suspects  the  jlower  average  ihcome  of  minority  students  accounts  for  the 
distribution  by  ethnicity.  It  is  bot  clear  whether/lower  income  or  higher 
propensity  of  jwomen  to  apply  for  af\d  accounts  for  the  distribution  by  sex. 


Program  Effectji veness  and  Progress 


/ 


The  Middle  Incbme  Student  Assistances  Act  of  1978/  (MISAA)  generally  made 
more. student  aid  available  to  financial  aid  recipients  with  family  income 
above  $15,000,  ^A  1980  study  of  the  i^ipact  of  MISAA  on  aid  recipients  of 
individual  programs  shows  that  there  was  a  very  dramatic  effect  upon  Pell 
Grant  recipient?  in  almost  all  income  droups  durihg  the  year  after  passage 
of  MISAA,  Ever>  income  category  had  an \increased/ probabi 1 ity  of  receiving 
a  Pell  Grant  (Figure  1).  This  increased  probability  was  smallest  for  the 
two  lowest  incorije  categories,  increasing\  from  .72  to  ,76  in  the  $0-6000 
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nrni.n  ^^nri  from  74  to  .77  in  the  $6-12,000  bracket.  For  those  with  family 
?^  rf>v7$f2!0o'o^^^  -however  tie  increased  P-^^bilities  of  award  .ere 
very  larg^  from  .46  to  .66  $12-18.000);  f^o"!  J8  t°  ' 
from  .06  t6  .34  ($25-30.000);  and.  from  .04  to  .08  for  those  with  family 
income  above  $30,000. 

Furthermore.  Pell  Grant  awards  were  generally  larger    with  only  the  $6-^ 
nroOO  grou     receiving   somewhat   smaller  average  awards   (Figure  2)      j  e 
lo;est  income  group  had  an  average  award 

-income  recipients  had  significantly  larger  increases  m  average  neii 
Gran?  awarS  41  percent  for  the  $12-18.000  bracket  and  46  percent  for  the 
$f8-25!oOO  segment.  Even  the  $25-30.000  group. had  a  small  increase  of 
3%. 

These  distributions  indicate  that  MISAA  had  a  large  and  ^^^jii ate  effect 
on  middle- income  students  applying  for  participation  in  the  Pell  Grant 
program. 

Ongoing  and  Planned  Evaluation  Studies 

Although  recent  impact  studies  have  been  ^°^Pjf •^^'l'  f^i^^^^i^^ 
Panel  Studv  been  developed  to  determine  how  much  financial  aid  is  receivea 
-eriession  students.  It  will  also  survey  the  ^^^^  °  „e  ectronic  da  a 
nrnrP<:«:ina  eauioment  in  the  administration  of  student  financial  aid  at  the 
?^rtitui?^n'?er!  A  new  study  building  upon  -H-r  wo  ^  w  ^^beg^^ 
the  fall  of  1982  to  study  the  impact  of  expected  changes  in  the  Higner 
Education  Amendments  of  1980. 

Source  of  Evaluation  Data 

Applied  Management  Sciences.  Inc..  "Study  of  Program  Management  Procedures 
in  the  Campus-Based  and  Basic  Grant  Programs.  U.S.  Office  of  Education. 
GEO.  Contract  #300-77-0498. 

Program  files.  Office  of  Postsecondary  Education. 

For  further  information  about  program  operations. 

Contact:    Joseph  Vignone.  472-4300 
For  further  information  about  studies  of  program  effectiveness. 

Contact:    Dan  Morrissey.  245-7884  • 
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Table  1 


Pell  Grant  Program 
Summary  Statistica  For  Cross-Year  Reieience 


Nuxnber  oV  Applicants 
•  Submitting  Official 
Applications 

Number  of  Applicants 
Submitting  Valid 
Appllcatlorw 

Number  and  Percent  of 
Qualified  Applicants 


1973-197'i 


512.866 


i482,331 


Nunber  arxi  Percent  of  Nor>-  213,887 
Qualified  Applicants  (^1.70X) 


Nu/nber  and  Percent  of 
Applicants  Returned 
for  Insufficient  Data 
arid  Never  Re-sutmltted 
for  Processing 


JAiinber  of  Applicants 
^UilLLiijc,  Unofficial 
Applications 

Clasaea  of  Eligible 
Applicants 

Nuiiber  of  Eligible 
Applicants  Selected 
for  Validation 

NuiiTjer  of  Recipients  . 

Total  Exfjend  Itur  es 

Average  Basic  Grant 

MinLniun  Ba;ilc  Grant 

Maxlfmuii  Piaiilc  Grant 


30.535 
(5.96X) 


FVill  time 
PVeshmen 


176,000 
^^7, 589, 000 
$270 
%  50 
$^4^)2 


197M-1975 


1. 30^^.877 


l,ll'<.08i4 
681.6^^8 

'432.i^36 


190.793 
(1^4. 62X) 


FVill  time 
Presl^iTien  L 

Sophanorea 


567.000 


AWARD  PERIOD 
1975-1976  197C-1977 


2.339.337 


2.178.696 

1.'*'55.187 
(62.20J) 

723.509 
(30.93J) 

I 


160.6'<1 
(6.87X) 


Preshciien 
Sophomores 
Juniors 


1.217,000 


3.590.379 


3.W.718 

2.258,0'<3 
(62.I8X) 

1.150.675 
(32.05X) 


181,661 
(5.06) 


All 
Uider- 

Qraduates 


1.9^^^^. 000 


1977-1978 


3.88i|.Oi^7 


3.621,6i<l 

2.390.320 
(66.18J) 

1.231.321 
(32.03X) 


222 .  ^^06 
(5.79X) 


All 
Uhder- 

Qr  aduates 


2.011.000 


1978-1979 


3.885,383 


3.'^01.'I28 

2.228.603 
(57.35X) 

1.172.825 
(30.19X) 


^^83.955 
(12.^^6?) 


3^^8.236 

All 
liider- 

Graduates 


119.263 
1.893.000 


1979-1980 


^^.186. 716 


3.868.i^29 

3.029.7^^5 
(72.36X) 

838. 68^^ 
(20.03X) 


318.287 
(7.6OX) 


280.918 

All 
Under- 
Graduates 


232.118 
2;537.875 


1980-1981  1/ 

2/ 

2/ 
2/ 
2/ 

2/ 

2/ 

All 
Under- 
Gr aduates 

2/ 

2,855,000 


$356,353,000      $925,998,000      $1.^^75.'^'^'^. 000    $1. 52^^.3^*0. 000    $1,580.9^^7.000     $2,501^.911.291  $2.518.000.i 


$628 
$50 
$1,050 


$761 

$200 
:{il,l^00 


$759 
$200 
$1.1^00 


$758 
$200 
$1.1^00 


$825 
$50 
$1,600 


$987 
$200 
$1,800 


000 
$882 
$150 
$1,750 


^*    ol^f^Il^ui^V^r'^l^'l  AppMc^mts  and  ^^,v^uaIlf Led  Appllca;^.  anJ  the  ix.rcer.tage 

1  fu  lio  ^^rolnl  J'^^MMcLent  Ijata  aiKi  Never  Re-.ut-altled  Lo  Processlrjg  add 

^"    felV^^|^'^"^f^^i^^'arar.U  for  the  1971^-75  ar.l  1978-79  Award  Period.;  was  $50  due  u>  reduoai 


1/  Lanimated 

2/  Not  currently  available 
Source:    OfiFA.  USOli:. 


TiOle  2 

'hjnqing  Composition  of  ^ell  ^rint  ^ec^O'e^'-s 
3y  Student 


Indtptndent  Stud«nts  27 

Dtptndtnt  Stuatnts 
5y  riinMy  Incomt 


less  thin  S6.000 
S6.30Q-12.CQ0 
Over  SU.OCO 


Percent  of  aec^p'ents 
1975-76  5976.77         X<iV^7Z         197«..:9  r.-^-cC 
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30  26  25 

32  22  25 

11  _LL 


11 


too: 


13 

19 


source:    Of^'ce  of  Student  MnincMl  ;ss>s:*nce's  '^ergeo  A:;bc.nt  ^*c-:'ent 


Otptndtnt  Students 
by  Fja^y  IncOM 

ttss  then  Sft.OOO 

t«, 000- 1 2. 000 

Ovtr  SU,000 

rOTAL 


'  rh..c,.^  in  tht  Nu«t»#r  of  8isU  Gr<nt  Recipients 

Thousinds  (X  lncr«ise  Fron  Prior  Ytir) 


Nuitotr  of  Recipients 


1176.77 _ 


lodtptndtnl  Students  700(*niX) 


506{»37t) 
545(*39t) 

 1 

1945(*SWr 


1977-78 


622 
36S 
]«9 


1846 


773/ 


1978-79 


674 (.51) 


401(-36X) 
456  (♦25%) 
306(»1051) 
11 


1837(W1) 


Source:    W  See  T*l>le  7 

II  See  TjI>1«  2 

L  lecius^  dele  ^^  frm  2  different  sourtes.  X  chenq.  Is  not 

-  cl^cuUteJ  fr^i  1976.77  to  1977-78. 


1979-80 
857(*27X) 

338(-16X) 
470(»3i) 
903(»195) 


2538(»38%) 


Ijble  4 

TT^Kf  Hjf/-T<mt  fl^gtUVnq  '^ell  ^rint  A,<rqs ^T97g-.  ^ 

 32: 

ImJepefxJtnt  Students  

Dependent  Students  by 
rimiW  Income 

 79: 

Less  then  S6.000   

 62: 

S  6.000.12.000    i. 

....  33: 

J12,000-18,000  .  .  •  •.  

....  10: 

$18,000-25.000   

....  5: 

$25.300.30,000  

.  .  .  .  i: 

Over  J30.000   ^ 

•OTAU   , 1^   All  :nccr;e 

C^teqor^es 

end  Dissefflinjtion,  JSCt. 
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auble  5 

Dlatrlbutlcn  of  Baalc  Qrants  by  Ethnicity  and  Sex-1978-79 


Bthnlcity 

1.  terlcan  Indian/ 
Alasl<an  Native 

2.  Asian/Pacific 
Islander 

3.  Black,  Not 
Hlapanic 

t|.  HlBpamc 

5.  Wilte 

TOTAL 


Fcrcentage  of 
Recipients 

2.8 

3.2 

3^.0 

'  16.8 
^3.3 

100.0 


Percentage  of 
Dollar  Awards 

3.1 

3.0 
36.7 
15.^ 

100.0 


Uhder  graduate 
Population 

0.8 
3.3 
12.3 

6.0 

77.5 

 ^ 

100.0 


Sex 
l%le 
Ponale 

TtrrAL 


39.6 
60. it 


100.0 


38.9 
61.1 


100.0 


^5.5 


100.0 


Source:    "Study  of  Program  Manae^ment  Procedures  In  the  Campua-Based  and 
Bulc  Grants  Programs  -  Stage  2",  Applied  Nanagooent  Sciences- 
Silver  Spring,  Maryland,    ftjnded  by  the  Office  of  Evaluation 
and  Dlasemlnation,  USOE. 


T^le  6 

^  +  BBOG  as  the  "Floor"  -  per  Cent  of  Coet  Met  by 
Bipected  Family  Contribution  and  Baaic  Grants  for  Aid  Applicants 
By  Fteiily  Inctxne  (1979-80) 


Dependent  Student 
Ftonlly  Incane 

$0-  6,000 
6.000-12,000 
12,000-18,000 
18,000-2^^,000 
2^^,000-30,000 
Over  $30,000 

Independent 


Ptour-Year 
Public 


EFC 


EPC 
4 


I^r-Year 
Pr  ivate 


IWo-Year 

Public 


TWo-Year 
Pr  ivate 


EPC 


Pr  opr  ietar  y 


E3^  E3^  EFC 

4  4  4 

gPG     CTC     EEDG     EFC       EEPG  EPC 
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•  Inaufflclent  data. 
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ANNUAL  EVALUATION  REPORT  ON  EDUCATION. PROGRAMS 


Program  Name: 

Supplemental  Educational  Opportunity  Grants  Program 
'-^g^^^^^^'""^  Expiration  Date: 

''"''^'■^        ^2-318.  September  30,  1985 

86  Stat.  251;  as  amended  PL.  94-482  and 
PL.  96-374 

Funding  History:    Year  Authorization  1/  Appropriation 

1974  $200,000,000  $210,300,000 

975  /    200.000.000  240.300.000 

976  200.000.000  240.093.000 

977  200.000.000  250.093.000 

978  200.000.000  270.093.000 

979  200.000.000  340.100.000" 

980  200.000.000  370,000.000 

981  200.000.000  370.000.000 

1982    .  200.000.000  370.000.000  (est.) 

Program  Goals  and  Objectives 

The  purpose  of  the  Supplemental  Educational  Opportunity  Grants  (SEOG) 
Program  is  "to  provide,  through  institutions  of  higher  education,  sipple- 
mental  grants  to  assist  in  making  available  the  benefits  of  postsecondary 
education  to  qual if ied  students  who  demonstrate  financial  need  in  accordance 
with  the^ provisions  of  Section  482."  The  more  general  related  goal  is  to 
contribute  to  the  promotion  of  the  financial  aspect  of  equality  of  educa- 
tional opportunity  at  the  postsecondary  level  by  equalizing  the  sum  of 
expepted  family  contribution  and  grant  aid  among  students  at  similar  costs 
insLiuULlons* 

Program  Operations 

(a)  Student  Eligibility 

SEOG  awards  are  limited  to  students  who  are  enrolled  at  least  half- 
time  as  undergraduates  at  their  respective  institutions,  who 
maintain  satisfatory  progress."  and  who  have  "financial  need." 
Institutions  may  use  10  percent  of  their  SEOG  funds  to  make  awards 
to  undergraduate  students  who  are  enrolled  less  than  half-time 


1/    For  initial  year  grants  plus  such  sums  as  may  be  needed  for  continuing 
grants.  ^ 
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(b)  Student  Applicants  and  Awards 

Students  apply  for  SEOG's  through  the  financial  aid  administrators 
at  their  institutions.  The  financial  aid  administrator  determines, 
individual  awards  and  amounts  on  the  basis  of  available  funds  and 
the  financial  needs  of  students.  The  maximum  SEOG  is  $2,000  per 
year.  A  student  is  eligible  to  receive  a  supplemental  grant  for 
the  period  of  time  needed  to  complete  the  first  undergraduate 
baccalaureate  course  of  study., 

(c)  Institutional,  Applications  and  Awards 

For  purposes  of  Federal  allocation  to  institutions  there  are  actu- 
ally two  SEOG  programs-an  initial  year  (lY)  and  a  continuing  year 
(CY)  program.  The  Department  of  Education  determines  the  Propor- 
tions of  total  program  funding  that  are  allotted  to  lY  and  CY 
uses.  Initial  year  awards  can  only  be  made  to  students  who  have 
never  before  received  an  SEOG  while  continuing  year  awards  can  only 
be  made  to  prior  recipients.  The  1980  amendments  distribute  funds 
by  lY  and  CY  categories  but  expenditures  may  be  interchanged  be- 
tween lY  and  CY  funds  and  needed. 

Institutions  apply  for  SEOG  funds,  both  lY  and  CY,  annually  through  the 
"FISAP"  (combined  Fiscal  Operations  Report  and  Application  for  Campus- 
.Base5  Aid)?  The  FISAP  became  operational  in  the  fall  of  978  for  funds 
be  used  during  the  1979-80  academic  year.  Prior  to  this,  institutions 
app  ?ed  for  funds  by  an  application  for  a  specific  funding  level  that  was 
reviewed  at  the  ED  Regional  Office  level.  Institutional  awards  were  de 
termined  by  prorating  approved  application  requests  on  a  State  by  btate 
basis  so  as  not  to  exceed  total  appropriations. 

The  current  process  allots  both  lY  and  CY  funds  to  States  for  further 
allocation  to  institutions  in  the-  states  -on  the  basis  of  a  statutory 
fortnulas.  All  data  elements  used  to  compute  an  institution  s  allocation 
funding  level  are  auditable  and  verifiable. 

Program  Scope 

The  SEOG  program  has  grown  from  $210  million  in  the  1974-75  academic 
yelr  to  $370  million  for  the  1980-81  academic  year  or  76  percent  over 
six  years.  Jhe  average  (per  recipient)  award  has  risen  over  this  period 
from  about  $500  to  over  $600. 

The  chanoing  composition  of  SEOG  recipients  is  shown  in  Table  1-  There 
has  been"  an  increase  in  the  percentages  of  recipients  who  are  declared 
"independent"  of  their  parents  for  financial  aid  purposes  and  of  dependent 
reJipientl  with  family  income  above  $12,000.  Table  2  shows  the  distribution 
of  SEOG  recipients  and  funds  by  ethnicity  and  gender  for  1978-79. 

"The  percentage  of  undergraduates  enrolled  at  least  ^-ti"®  receiving 
SEOG  in  1978-79  is  shown  in  Table  3.  As  family  income  decreases  the  l.ikl  - 
hood  of  being  a  recipient  increases.  There  were  approximately  one-half 
million  student  recipients  during  1978-79.' 
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There  are'^approxiinately  j,b(JO  institutions  participating  in  the  SEOG  pro- 
gram.  Their  funding  by  type  and  control  is  shown  in  Table  4.  Although 
only  about  20  percent  of  all  undergraduates  are  enrolled  in  private  insti- 
tutions, roughly^40  percent  of  the  SEOG  funds  went  to  these  schools.  This 
is  because  ne.edy .students  at  higher-cost  prtvate  institutions  require  larger 
amounts  of  aid  than  they  would  require  at  generally  lower-cost  public  insti- 
tutions. '  \  ' 

Program  Effectiveness  and  Progress 

0  SEOG  awards  are  meet^ing  between  three  and  four  percent  of  the  cost  of 
 - — attendance  of  undergraduate  student  aid  appl icants.  (Table  5) 

0  Within  institutional  type  the  fraction  of  cost  being  met  by  SEOG  gen- 
erally remained  the  same  up  l*o  about  $24,000  in  family  income  and  re- 
mained fairly  constant  by- year  in  school. 

0    In  1979-80  an  estimated  13  percent  of  all  SEOG  recipients  did  not  re- 
\        ceive  a    Basic   Grant.      In    1978-79,    this    figure    was    25  percent. 
(Table  6) 

*  '■.  .'  «• 

\  0   Women  and  minorities  received  SEOG  awards  in  greater  proportions  than 
their  share  of  the  undergraduate  enrollment. 


Table  5  shows  the  estimated  increase  in  the  percentage  of  budget  met  by  non- 
returnable  (expected  family  contribution,  grants,  and  scholarships)  aid 
attributable  to  SEOG.  The  average  increase  is  between  3  and  4  percent  of 
budget  -  slightly  higher  in  the  public  a'.nd  proprietary  sectors,  lower  in 
the  'private  sector.  Within  each  sector,  these  budget  percentages  remained 
fairly  constant  up  to  $24,000  in  family  income  and  decreased  for  aid 
applf|Cants  having  more  than  $24,000  of  family  income.  There  were  no 
ma jor^  differences  by  year  in  school.  ^ 

In  Tatlle  6,  the  percentage  of  SEOG  recipients  who  do  not  receive  Pell 
Grants  is  shown.  In  total,  about  13  percent  of  SEOG  recipients  (fewer 
then  100,000)  did  not  receive  a  Basic  Grant  in  1979-80.  This  contrasts 
sharply  with  1978-79  in  which  around  25  percent  of  SEOG  recipients,  did 
not  receive  a  Basic  Grant.  For  dependent  students  with  family  incomes 
above  $1,8,000  more  than  half  of  all'  SEOG  recipients  did  not  receive 
B'asic  Grants  in  1978-79.  With  the  passage  of  the  Middle  Income  Student 
Assistance  Act  in  1979-80,  and  its  expanded  eligibility  for  Basic  Grants, 
these  pef-centages  have  dropped  sharply.  , 

The  Middle  Income  Student  Assi stance  Act  of  1978  (MISAA)  generally  made 
more  student  aid  available  to  financial  aid  recipients  with  family  in- 
come above;  $15,000.  A  1980  study  of  the  impact  of  MISAA  on  aid  re- 
cipients of  indi  vidual  programs  shows  that  appl i cants  general ly  had  a 
slightly  reduced  probability  of  receiving  ain  SEOG  award  after  the  passage 
of  MISAA.  All  income  groups  except-the  two'highest  had  reduced  chances  ,of 
obtaining  an  SEOG  award  (Figure  1).  However,  the  magnitude  of  these 
changes  was  Insignificant  except  for  the  $6-12,000  group  where  the  pro- 
bability of  a  SEOG  award  dropped  from  .23  to  .20. 
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Thble  6 
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The  average  size  of  a  SE06  award  after  MISAA  was  only  insigm.f icantly 
larger  for  most  income  groups  (Figure  2).  Average  increases  of  2  percent 
or  less  were  recorded  for  those  with  family  inco'nes  'Up  to  $18,000  while 
those  in  the  $18-25,000  category  had  an  average  increase  of  4  percent 
and  those  in  the  $25-30,000  bracket  had  an  increase  averaging  28  percent. 

Ongoing  and  Planned  Evaluation  Studies: 

All  recent  Studies  have  been  completed.  A  new  study  to  measure  the 
impact  of  changes  made  in  the  program  as  a  result  of  the.  Higher  Education 
Amendments. of  1980  will  be  conducted  in  the  Fall  of  1982. 

Sources  of  Evaluation  Data: 

Applied  Management    Sciences,   Inc..    "Study  of   the   Impact    of  the  Middle 

Income  Student  Assistance  Act,"  U.S.  Office  of  Education,  OED, 
Contract  #300-79-043.  .  ' 

Program  files.  Office  of  Postsecondary  Education. 
For  further  information  about  program  operations. 

Contact:    Robert  Coates,  245-2320. 
For  further  information  about  studies  of  program  effecti veness , 

Contact:    Daniel  Morrissey,  245-7884. 


•.'H-  ^  _   
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ANNUAL  EVALUATION  REPORT  ON  EDUCATION  PROGRAMS 


Program  Name: 

State  Student  Incentive  Grant  Program 

Legislation: 

Title  IV,  Subpart  A-3  of  the  Higher  Education 
Act;  as  added  by  Public  Law  92-318;  as  amended 
by  Public  Laws  94-482,  95-43,  95-566,  96-96, 
and  96-374. 


Expi  rati  on  Date :  ^ 
September  30,  1985 


Funding  History; 


Year 

Authorization 

Appropriation 

1973 

$50,000,000 

1/ 

None 

1974 

50,000,000 

T/ 

$20,000,000  2/ 

1975 

50,000,000 

1/ 

"20,000,000 

1976 

50,000,000 

T/ 

44,000,000 

1977 

50,000,000 

T/ 

60,000,000 

1978 

50,000,000 

1/ 

63,750,000  ' 

,1979 

50,000,000 

T/  . 

76,750,000 

1980 

50,000,000 

T/ 

■  76,750,000 

1981 

100,000,000 

76,750,000 

1982 

100,000,000 

76,750,000 

1983 

150,000,000 

1984 

200,000,000 

1985 

250,000,000 

Program  Goals  and  Objectives: 

The  SSIG  program  is  designed  to  encourage  States  to  develop  or  expand 
grant  assistance  to  students  with  "substantial  financi.al  need"  who  attend 
eligible  postsecondary  institutions  by  sharing  the  cost  of  such  state 
grants.  Through  this  Federal -State  partnership  in  student  assistance, 
SSIG  contributes  to,  and  provides  an  incentive  for  States  to  contribute 
to,  the  longer  term  goal  of  equality. of  educational  opportunity.  At  the 
same  time,  the  network  of'  State  scholarship  agencies  provides  a  locus 
for  State  attention  to  the  needs  of  higher  education  students  in  particular 
and  the  State*s  higher  education  services^  in  general. 

Program  Operations: 

SSIGP  is  a  50-50  cost-sharing  (State-Federal)  program  under  which  Federal 
funds  are  a  1 1 otted/reall otted  to  the  States  based  on  a  formula  reflecting 
current  student  attendance  patterns.  Reallotment  is  permitted  if  a  State 
does  not  use  all  of  its  current  allotment.  •  Disbursements  are  made  directly 


1/      riu5  :5U(-ii  :>u(h:>  a:»  nay         rreeueu   i  ur*  COn  t  i  riUd  U  I  on  grdfiCS. 

?/    Only  $19,000,000  was  released  for  allotment. 
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from  the^  Federal  Government  to  the  States  and  from*  the  States  to  post- 
secondary  institutions  on  behalf  of  studexits.  While  States  are  responsible 
for  the  selection  of  grant  recipients,  selection  criteria  are  subject  to 
review  by  the  Secretary,  and  individual  student  grants  are  limited  to 
$2,000  per  academic  year.  States  p.^y  all  administrative  costs  and  may 
em^ploy  any  distribution  procedure  that  falls  within  the  overall  scope  of 
the  statute. 

States  are  required  to  administer  the  funds  through  a  single  State  agency, 
with  no  Federal  allowance  for  administrative  costs.  To  ensure  maintenance 
of  effort,.  State  matching  for  student  awards  must  be  in  excess  of  the 
am'bunt  the  State  spent  for  grants  two  fiscal  years  prior  to  the  year 
the  State  initially  received  aid  under  the  SSIG  program.  Education 
Amendments  of  1980  provide  that  student  grant  expenditures  by  States 
must  not  be  less  than  the  average  for  the  preceding  three  fiscal  years 
or  the  average  per  fulltime  student  for  those  years. 

Program  Scope: * 

Fifty-seven  States, and  territories  are  potentially  eligible  for  matching 
grants  under  the  SSIG  program.  In  FY  1974,  the  first  year  of  -SSIG  opera- 
tion, scholarship  programs  were  expanded  in  27  States,  and  completely  new 
programs  were  established  in  14  States  and  territories.  The  following 
year,  9  new  States  and  the  District  of  Columbia  joined  the  network  of 
jurisdictions  with  operational  State  scholarship  programs.  By  FY  1978, 
all  eligible  States  and  territories  had  joined  in  the  SSIG  network.  Table  1 
shows  the  growth  of  State  aid  programs,  including  the  Federal  share  of  total 
State  grant  payout. 

Table  2  shows  the  unevenness  of  State  matching  capability  and  the  degree 
to  which  some  States  are  dependent  upon  SSIG  incentives  to  maintain  their 
needbased  scholarship  programs.  For  the  nation  as  a  whole,  in  1980>-81, 
SSIG  funds  ($76.75  million)  are  approximately  8%  (with  matching,  16%)  of 
the  total  State  grant  payout  ($912  million).  All  States  use  SSIG  and 
State  matching  to  expand  eligibility;  however,  28^States  -  primarily  those 
with  newer  State  grant  programs  -  depend  heavily  upon  SSIG  plus  matching 
to  support  their  original  programs.  Based  on  their  higher  education 
enrollments,  these  28  States  all  together  receive  and  match  almost  a  third 
of  the  SSIG  appropriation,  but  their  total  payout  for  scholarships  is  only 
$86  million,  or  less  than  10  percent  of  the  total  nationwide  payout.  In 
fact,  16  of  these  States  depend  entirely  upon  SSIG  and  State  matching  for 
their  scholarship  programs;  these  16  States  are  eligible  for  approximately 
$8  million  in  SSIG  funds,  based  on  their  higher  education  enrollments,  but 
they  are  not  now  able  to  match  all  of  it  and  are  releasing  more  than  $1 
million  for  reallotment  to  other  States.  The  total  payout  of  these  States, 
including  SSIG  and  matching,  is  $14.7  million,  or  about  2  percent  of  the 
total  nationwide  State  grant  payout.  The  chief ' observati on  from  internal 
evidence  related  to  the  above  analysis  is  that  States  need  time  to  develop 
their  State  grant  progratns  and  to  expand  their  eligibility  to  students  and 

I  rib  L  I  Lu  L  I  urib  • 

At  the  other  end  of  the  matching  continuum,  6  States  with  mature  programs 
(New  York,    Pennsylvania,    Vermont,    Illinois,    New    Jersey,   and  Minnesota) 
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heavily  overmatch  their  SSIG  funds.  Based  on  their  enrollments,  these  6 
States  receive  $M.S  Million  (23%)  of  the  SSIG  appropriation;  however, 
because  they  have  strong  State  programs,  their  total  payout  is  estimated 
at  $518  million  on  approximately  56%  of  the  total  nationwide. 

Between  the  two  groups  at  opposite  ends  of  the  matching  continuums-are 
17  other  States  which,  together,  are  eligible  for  $34  million  or  about 
45%  of  the  SSIG  appropriation  and  estimate  their  payout  at  $309  million 
or  34%  of  total  State  grants  nationwide. 

Under  the  definition  of  "substantial  financial  need,"  States  have  a  wide 
latitude  in  their  selection  of  grant  recipients.  .Some  States  define 
"relative  need"  as  the  difference  between  the  student's  resources  and  the 
cost  of  attending  his  particul-ar>^44^stitution.  Others  measure  need  in 
terms  of  income,  giving  larger  grants  to  those  with  least  resources.  Some 
States  use  need  criteria  established  by  State  law,  leaving  institutions 
to  make    up    the    difference    between    State    awards    and    student  need. 

The  original  SSIG  statute  provided  separate  authorization  for  initial  and 
continuation  student  awards.  As  the  pattern  of  support  for  four  full 
undergraduate  ye^rs  was  reached,  the  program  was  level  funded.  However, 
the  limitation  on  the  amount  of  funds  . which  could  be- spent  for  initial 
awards  forced'  States  to  keep  separate  records  in  order  to  account  for 
continuations;  the  1980  amendments  consolidate  the  authori zation  into  a 
single  program,  effective  in  the  fall  of  1980,  and  permit  States  at 
their  option  to  include  graduate  and  less-than-hal f-time  students, 
thus  expanding  assistance  to  nontraditional  students. 

Program  Effectiveness  and  Progress: 

0  Available  data  suggest  that  the  SSIG  program  has  been  highly  success- 
ful in  stimulating  the  development  of  a  network  of  State  scholarship 
programs  for  the  delivery  of  financial  aid  to  students.  The  number 
of  States  with  such  programs  almost  doubled  during  the,  first  two 
years  of  SSIG  operations.  By  Fiscal  Year  1978  all  States  and  terri- 
tories had  joined  the  SSIG  delivery  system.  Annual  surveys  of  the 
National  Association  of  State  Scholarship  ancT  Grant  Programs  report 
that  the  State  level  of  funding  for  studenfald  has  risen  dramatically 
over  the  years  the  SSIG  has  been  in  effect.  Table  1  shows  the 
growth  in  State  programs  and  the  amount  from  SSIG.  When  SSIG  was 
started  in  1974-75,  the  total  State-grant  payout  nationwide  was 
$440.8  million,^  including  $19  million  from  SSIG.  In  1980-81  ,  State- 
grant  pajuut  is  estimated  at  $912.0  million,  of  which  $76.75  million 
is  from  SSIG. 

0  Rates  of  growth  among  State  programs  vary  markedly,  depending  upon 
State  economic  conditions  and  phi  1 osophy ;  the  newer  programs  need 
time  to  develop  matching  capability.  Table  3  and  other  background 
information  for  Table  2  sriows  that  States  with  mature  scholarship 
nrnnr;^mc  ffhoca  wif-h  nrnnr/^m<;  in  py1<;t'enr.p  before  SSIGl  aenerallv 
have  considerable  overmatching,  while  those  with  programs  started 
more  recent^ly  depend  more  heavily  upon  Federal  funds  and  State 
iTiatcliing.    For  example,  of  the  23  States  where  SSIfr  Federal  funds 
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accent  for  less  than  20  percent  of  total  State  grant  payout,  only 
three  States  (Virginia,  Colorado,  and  Kentucky)  did  not  ,have  any 
programs  in  operation  . before  SSIG.  By  comparison,  of  the  22  States 
where  SSIG  is  30  percent  or  more  of  cOtal  State  grant  payout,  only 
^  two  States  (North  Dakota  and  Washington)  had  any  kind  of  State 
scholarship  programs  before  SSIG. 

0  State  grant  assistance  is  distributed  more  towards  middle  and  upper 
income  students  than  is  Federal  grant  assistance.  This  is  shown  in 
Table  4. 

0  Approximately  15  percent  of  all  undergraduates  enrolled  at  least 
half-tiiTie  received  need-based  State' grants  in  1978-79.  Tables  5A  and 
5B  break  down  this  percentage  by  income  and  by  type  and  control  of 
institution.  As  expected,  the  proportion  of  undergraduates  receiving 
need-based  State  grants  decreases  with  increasing  income. 

Ongoing  and  Planned  Evaluation  Studies: 

None 

Sources  of  Evaluation  Data: 

  -c* 

National  Association  of  State  Scholarship  and  Grant  Programs,  12th 
Annual  Survey,  November,  1980. 

Education  Commission  of  the  States,  "Study  of  State  Student  Incentive 
Grant  Programs  and  State  Scholarship  Programs,"  U.S.  Office  of  Educa- 
tion, OED,  Contract  #300-76-0367. 

Program  files, "Of fice  of  Postsecondary  Education. 

Applied  Management  Sciences,  Inc.,  "Study  of ^Program  Management  Proce- 
dures in  the  Campus-Based  and  Basic  Grant  Programs,"  U.S.  Office  of 
Education,  OED,  Contract  #300-77-0498. 

Applied  Management  Sciences,  Inc.,  "Study  of  the  Impact  of  the  Middle 
Income  Student  Assistance  Act,"  U.S^  Office  of  Education,  OED,  Contract 
#300-79-0437. 

Washington  Office  of  the-^  College  Board,  "The  State  Student  Incentive 
Grant  Program,  An  Assessment  of  the  Record  and  Options  for  the  Future," 
by  Janet  S.  Hansen.  College  Entrance  Examination  Board,  New  York, 
1979.    36  pages. 
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Washington  Office  of  the  College  Board,  "Student  Aid  and  Tuition  in 
Washington  State,  A  Case  Study  of  Federal -State  Interaction,"  by  Seth 
P.  Brunner  and  Lawrence  E.  Gladieux.  College  Entrance  Examination 
Board,  New  York,  1979.    31  pages. 

Congressional  Budget  Office,  "Federal  Student  Assistance:  Issues  and 
Options."  March  1980.    73  pages. 

For  further  information  about  program  operations. 

Contact:    Lanora  G.  Smith,  472-4261. 
For  further    information   about    studies   of    program  effectiveness. 

Contact:    Daniel  Morrissey,  245-7884. 
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Table  1 

History  Since  1969-70  of  State-Funded  Need-Based^ 
Undergraduate  Scholarship/Grant  Programs 


Year 


1969-  70 

1970-  71 

1971-  72 

1972-  73 

1973-  74 

1975-  76 

1976-  77 

1977-  78 

1978-  79; 

1979-  80' 
1980^^^ 


1 


#  of  States/ 
Ter  r  itor  ies 


19 

21 
23 
29 
31 
37 
MB 
55 
56 
57 
57 
57 


Number  Recipients 


470,000 

535,200 

604,000 

661,700 

733,300 

813,100 

901,900 
1,104,400 
1,161,400 
1,217,750 
1,278,429 
1,319,809  (est.) 


Dollar  Payout 
(Millions) 

Total 

•  $199.9 
236.3 
268.6 

315.5 
364.2 
440.8 
510.2  . 
651.4 
737.0 
789.2 
864.5 
912.0 


SSIG  Federal 


$19.0 
20.0 
44.0 
60.0 
63.75 
76.75 
76.75 


Source: 


National  Association  of  State  Scholarship  and  Grant  Programs,  12th  Annual 
^^veyrPeS^5l?anla  Higher  Education  Assistance  Agency,  Harrisburge,  Pa. 
17102,  November  198O. 
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Table  2 


Ratio  of  Federal  SSIG  funds  in  State  Grant  Paj/out, 
50  States  and  D.  C,  I98O-8I  (Based  on  data  fron 
NASSGP  12th  Annual  Survey  and  SSIG  Program  Records) 


Number  States,  by  , 
SSIC  %  of  Total 
State.  Grant  Payout 
(Double  %  to  Include  Match) 

Up  to  5%  Federal  -  6  States 
(N:.Y.  2%,  Pa.  k%.  VT.  i\% 
111.  5%;  N.J.  5%,  Minn.  5%) 

6%  to  19%  Federal  -  17  States 
lo.  651,  Ind.  7%,  S.C.  7%, 
Wise.  7%,  R.I.  Q%,  Oh.  9%, 
Mich.  11%,  Con.  li\%,  Cal.  14%, 
Or.  14%,  Mass.  15%,  Mo.  15%, 
Va.  15%,  Col.  16%,  Kans.  17%, 
W.  Va.  18%,  Ky.  18% 

20%  to  29%  Federal  -  6  States 
Tenn.  20%,  Fla.  22%,  Me.  23%, 
Tex.  23%,  Md.  24%,  Ark.  25% 

30%  to  49%  Federal  -  6  States 
N.D.'  35%,  Wash.  36%,  Del.  36%, 
Ut.  37%,  Ga.  38%,  N.C.  45% 

50%  Federal  Funds  -  16  States 
Ala.,  Alas.,  Ariz.,  D.C.,  Haw., 
,  Ida. ,  La. ,  Miss. ,  Mont. ,  Nebr . , 
Nev.,  N.H. ,  N.M.,  Okla. ,  S.D., 
V^yo. 

Federal  funds  not  matched  by  the 
50%  States,  to  be  realloted  to 
other  States 

Totals  (SSIG  as  %  of  total 
State  Grant  Payout  is  8%) 


SSIG  (Federal  Only) 
Funds  %  of 

(000)  Total' 


$17,503 


34,494 


10,350 


5,923 


7,342 


1,138 


76,750 
(000) 


23% 


45% 


13% 


8% 


10% 


1% 


100% 


Total  State  Grant  Payout 
Amount  %  of  Total 

(000) 


$517,632 


308,548 


42,534 
28,602 
14,684 


N/A 


912,000 

fooo) 


56% 


34% 


5% 


3% 


2% 


N/A 


lGQ% 


March  198I 
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TABLE  3 


SSIG  AS  PERCENT  OF  TOTAL  STATE  GRANT  PAYOUT  -  -  1980-81* 
RANK  ORDER  (Low  to  High)  -  -  THE  FIFTY  STATES  AND 
DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA 


^TATF  ^  FlOmi  (SSI6)  1980-m 


New  York 


Vermont 
lUinoi  s 
New  Jersey 


Ohio 


Missouri 
Virgi  ni  a 

Colorado 
Kansas 
West  Virginia 


Florida 
Mai  ne 
Texas 


Arkansas 


North  Dakota 


North  Carolina 
Alabama  , 


'--fri^'^  of  folumbia 

Idaho 
Loui  siana 
Missi  ssippi 
Montana 


Nevada 


New  Mexico 


South  Dakota 
Wyomi ng 


/2 


Pennsylvania  ^ 


/5 


Minnesota 
Iowa 

Indiana  r  v/7 

South  Carolina 


/5 

/7 


Wisconsi  n 

Rhode  Island  „ 
All  Stnes  .         ^  9 


^11 


Michigan 
Connecticut 

f/14 

California 

Oregon  y.^. 
Massachusetts 


15 

16 

^18 
18 


Kentucky  .  /^o 

Tennessee 

Maryland 


/35 
^^6 


Washington  ^ 
Delaware 

Utah  -    ' 

Geor;gi  a 


37- 
38 


45 
50 
50 


Alaska  "  - 


50 

50 
50 
50 
50 
50 


Nebraska  ^  52 


50 


New-Hampshire 


50 


Oklahoma"  52 


50 


♦OaTaT  from  12th  Annual  Survey  of  National  Association  of  slate 
Scholarship  and  Grant  Programs,  and  SSIG  Program  Records. 

)re 


>/  Mature  programs  ;  made  student  grants  before  SSIG^ 
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TABLE  ^ 


Distrifeutlai  of  Undergraduate  Need-based 
State  Grant  Aid  Assistance  vs.  Federal  Grant  Assistance 
by  income  (1979-80) 


Percentages  of 
Dbllar  Awards 


Undergraduate  Financial 
Aid  Applicants 


Undergraduate 
Students 
(Enrolled  at 
least  Half -Time) 


State 


Federal* 


Dependent  with 
Family  Income 


$      .  0-  6,000 

15 

18 

18 

6 

$  6,000-12,000 

15 

17 

16' 

8 

$12,000-18,000 

18 

15 

13 

■  12 

$18, 000-2  ii,  000 

16 

10 

10 

14 

$2^^,  000-30, 000 

9 

5 

6 

over  $30,000 

.5 

1 

3 

16 

Independent 

23 

'34 

35 

38 

TOTAL 

100 

100 

100 

-  100 

Source:    Student  Record  Data  from:    "The  Study  of  the  Impact  of  the  Middle  Income 
Student  Assistance  Act";    Applied  Management  Sciences;    Silver  Spring, 
Maryland.    Funded  by  the  Office  of  Evaluation  and  Dissemination,  USOE. 

^Federal  "need-based"  grant  assistance  of  Basic  and  supplemental  Educational 
Opportunity  Grants  (BEOG  and  SEOG). 
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TABLEJA-    PROPORTION  OP  POSTSEEONDARY  UNDERGRADUATE  STODENTS  ENROLLED  AT  IZAST 
tS-OT  RECEIVING  PARIICUIAR  roR^B  GP  FINANCIAL  ASSISTANCE  BY  TOTAL 
FAMILY  niOCME  AflD  DEPENDENCY:    .ACADEMIC  Y^AR  1978-79 


Source  of 
Financial 
Aid 


BEOG 
SBOG 
NDSL 
CWS 


0- 

$  600- 

5,999 

11,999 

-  -79 

62 

21 

16 

19 

22 

25 

23 

31' 

30 

TOTAL  FAMILY  INCOME 

DEPEMDENTS  —  - 

$12T00^^^     $18,000-    $25,000-  $30,000^- 
17,999       2'4,999  29,999 


INDEPENDENTS  TOTAL 


33 
11 
21 
17 
26 


10 
4 

13 
10 
17 


5 
2 
6 
6 
U 


1 
0 
2 
3 
5 


32 
10 
11 
9 
9 


29  . 

9,- 
121 
li 
15 


TABLE  5B-     PROPORnON  CP  POSTSECGNDARY  UNDERGRADUATE  STUDENTS  ENROLLED  AT  ,i£AST  HALP-TJME 
fSSvING  ?y?nCUUR  FORMS  OP  FINANCIAL  ASSISTANCE  BY  TYPE  AND  CONTROL  OP 
ITISTTTUTTON:    ACADEMIC  YEAR  1978-79  '  ■  . 

is'   ■  .  


TYPE  AND  CONTROL  OP  DiSTiTUTTON 


Source  of 
Financial 
Aid 


BEOG 
SBOG 
NDSL 
.CWS 
STATE 


PUBLIC 
4-year  2-year- 


PRIVATfc 
i^year  ^year 


Proprietary 


29 
9 

13 
10 
16 


25 
5 

23 
22 
27' 


27 

13 
4 


28 
5 
-7 
16 
12 


53 
14 
20 
2 
10 


SOURCE-    "Study  of  Management  Propedures  in  the  Campus-Based  and  Basic  ur ant 
Programs;"  -  Allied  Management  Sciences;    Silver  Spring,  Jferyland. 
Funded  by  the' Office  of  Evaluation  and  Dissemination,  USGE. 

For  further  information  about  program  operations, 

'  '  '  1  '  » 

Contact:    Lanora  G.  Smith,  472-4265. 

i 

Etor  further  information  about  studies  of  program  effectiveness,  ; 
Contact:    .Daniel  Morrissey,  245-7884 


Total 


29 
9 
12 

11 
15 
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ANNUAL  EVALUATION  REPORT  ON  EDUCATION  PROGRAMS 


Program  Name:  - 

Guaranteed  Student  Loan  Program 

Legislation; 

Title  IV-B,  Higher  Education  Act  of  1965, 
•enacted  by  Public  Law  89-329,  a/nended  by 

Public  Laws  89-698,  89-752 , i  89--mv-9Ch^  

460,  90-575,  91-95,  92-318; \92-391 ,  93-269, 
94-328.,  94-482,  95-43,  95-5^,  95-566, 


Expiration  Date; 
September  30,  1985 


96-49,  and  96-374 


Fundi  n^'-Hii  Story; 


Year        Loan  Volume  ^ •    Obi igations  V      Appropriation  ]_/ 


.1966 
1967 
1968 
1969 
1970 
'1971 
1972 
.1973 
1974 
1975 
1975 
1977 
1978 
1979 
1980 
1981 
I9B2 


$ 


77, 
248, 
435, 
686^ 
839, 
1,043, 
1.301, 
1.198, 
982, 
1  ,208, 
1 ,735, 
1  .470, 
1.64a, 
2,250, 
4,840, 
7,300, 
9,479. 


492,0002y 
494,00Q|/ 
845,00Q£/ 
676,000 
666,000 
933,000 
577,000 
523,000 

ooo.oool/ 

000,0001/ 
000,0001/ 
000,0001/ 
000,0001/ 
000,000 
000,000  . 
000,0004/ 
000,0004/ 


$ 

15,632 
39,937 
60,571 
118,387 
135,616 
228,708 
304,237 
422,321 
464,163 
560,889 
538,996 
737,021 
788,023 
1  ,597,877 
2,662,000 
2j,037,000 


$ 


,000 

,000 

,000 

,000 

,000 

,000 

,000 

,000  ; 

,000  ' 

,000  • 

,000 

,000 

,000 

,000 

,0004/ 

,0004/ 


9,500 
43,000 
40,000 
74,900 
73,226 
161,200 
209,365 
291 ,640 
398,668 
594,200 
807,787 
•  357,312 
479,663 
945,030 
1,609,344 
2,581 ,000 
2,753,000 


,0002/ 

.ooo|/ 

,00Q£/ 

,000 

,000 

,000 

,000 

,000 

,000 

,000 

,000 

,000 

,000 

,000' 

,000 

,0004/ 

,0004/ 


J_/  Includes:  .    advances    for    reserve    funds,    expenditures   for   interest  pay- 
ments, -special  a^^^adlninistrative  allowances,  death  and  disability 
claims,  bankruptcy    claims   and    default    claims.     Costs   for   computer  S&E 
items  are    not    included    except    for    Fiscal    Years    1978   thru    1980  which 
include  computer  costs  of  $10.5  and  $12.5  million  respectively. 

2/    Includes  loans  under  the  now  repealed  National  Vocational  Student 
Loan  Irisur'ance  Act  of  1965. 

2J    Disbursed  loan  vol ume^ rather  than  commitments  as  for  prior  years. 

4/    /\.clmini  St  rat  lacLesti  Elates  as  of  June  15,  1981. 
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Program  Goal';  and  Ob.iectives 

low-interest  vocational,  techmcai.         "es        ^  ^  utilize  loan 

gible  foreign   institutions.     ^^^^^^    program   i^  some  educa- 

'capital  supplied  P^^ ^^;V/ .^^n^nri  vate  aqe^^^^^     acting    s  direct  lenders, 

tional  institutions  and  State  and  P^^f^^.'Sencieyct  "9  nonprofit 

These  loans  are  guaranteed  either  by  ^"dividual  State  or  pr  r^ment 

agencies  (reinsured  by  the  Federal  government)  o^^^  ^^^P  ^^^^^ 

of  Education.  .  The  objective  of  ^^^^  SuaX^'^iJ^^^  par- 

low-interest.  deferred  P^y^f^Vp^   Ac  ess  io  'o  n  capita    is  intended  to 

ents  of  dependent  ^^"dergraduates.                                      and  to  a  wider 

facilitate  access  by  students  to  POStsec(^nda,y  eau;.  important 

choice  in  the  types  of  '^'^'l'^\'Z\,Ji^^^^^^^^  student  financial 

supplement  to  other  Department  of  Education  programs  ot^  ^^^^^ 

^;^;i5-rml:?  l?ddle^^:d  u^tl"fncomrs?:d:n^tr:?th  their  primary  source 
of  Federal  assistance. 

Program  Operations 

.     •    1       th^  ^n^f^  is  Drovided  by  participating  lending  institutions 
The  principal  of  the  loan  is  P^?^^^"^^      {^^^  ;,ccnri;^tions     credit  unions, 
such  as   co,™ercial    banks,        ^"f  ^"^.^^^^"..VeranVe  gibl^^^ 
insurance  companies.  P^^^ion  funds.  State  agenn^  ^^^^ 

rr^Jin^^Jc;  SrT^irln^ureV^dirertirbJ  t^e^  Education  department. 
The  following  is  a  des'cription  of  the  progr^^^^  ^ 

■  Year  1981.  A  student  ,s  f  g;*^;;^.  ^^by  the  nstitution.  or  accepted  for 
satisfactory  ^^ademic  year  as  determnea  oy  ^  ^^^,^^0^  and  is  a  United 
enrollment  at  least  half  time  ^^^.^^^"/V.^^l'^e^S;"^ other  than  a  temporary 
States  Citizen   or  is   in  the  United  '     ^      Annual   student  loan 

.purpose  and  intends  to  become  ^PJ^'^lll'l  To  $5  00*0  for  graduate  study. 

•  limits  are  $2,500  for  ^"^^^^raduate   study  to  5b  uuu  ro^^^  ^ 

•  The  total  of  loans  outstanding  cannot  exceed  J'^'^^^  tor     y  ^j. 

.  and  $25,000  for  any  9;^^^^^^^^"^  |\°o"  benefits.'  The 

uate  Idans.    All  students  were  ^Vaible J^o''  heder  ^^^^^^ 
parents  of  dependent  ^"d^rgraduate  students  may  borrow  az  p  ^^^^^ 

terest  with,  repayment  beginning  within  60  days      Nine  pe 
charged  to  first-time  borrowers  and  is  Pf  ^^^^^  ^"^'^er  1  ea vi ng  school  and 

'to  the  repayment  P-^^^v  ^^J^V^^Lde  b^rrowe  s  percent 
during  all  deferment  periods      Loans  ^^^^^^^^  ^^  ^^^^^^ 

loans  outstanding  will  be  charged  '  Pe^ce  ^       provided  when 

9-12  months  after  leaving    chool.    Deferment  or  re^     educational  i-^stitu- 

the  student  returns  to  l-^7,^,f;;^/i  '^,u  'roqrams.  A  deferment  period 
tion  or  enrolls  in  certain  graduate  fe^^^^^^^^  ^^^^.^^ 

of  up  to  three  years  is  also  P^°Vho  pMrrnLi^sioned  Corps,  in  the  Peace 
active  duty  in  ^^'Z^Jt^TprV'^^^^^^^^  -  ^-^."^"„: 

Z\:U"^t'  ^X^::^^^^oUs.^o..^.^.r...^,.  (up  to  t«o  years). 


and  during  periods  of  temporary  total  disability  of  the  borrower  or  hiss 
spouse  (up  to  three  years), 

A  statutory  formula  provides  for  a  Federal  special  allowance  to  be  paid 
to  lenders  in  order  to  promote  an  equitable  return  to  holders  of  loans, 
and-  to  give  appropriate  consideration  to  relative  administrative  costs 
and  money  market  conditions.  The  quarterly  special  allowance  is  computed 
by  determining  the  average  of  the  bond  equivalent  rates  of  the  ninejty-one- 
day  Treasury  bills  for  the  three  month  period,  by  subtracting  3,5  percent 
from  this  average,  by  rounding  the  resultant  percent  upward  to  the  nearest 
one-eight  of  one  percent, 'and  by  dividing  the  resultant  percent  by  four 
(for  9  percent  loans,  rate  is  ninety-one-day  ireasury  bill  rate  minus 
5,^  percent).  Thus,  for  all  student  and  parent  loans  parent  loans 
lenders  are  assured,  a  total  yield,  variable. each  quarter,  equal  to 
the  annual  average  Treasury  bill  rate  plus  3.5  percent. 

Program  Scope 

Of  the  cumulative  dollar  amount  of  committments  insured  through  Fiscal  Year 
1980,  31  percent  has  been  i nsured  di rectly  under  the  Federal  Insured  Student 
Loan  Program  (FISLP)  and  69  percent  under  guarantee  agencies.  However,  most 
most  states  now  operate  othei r  own  guarantee  agencies  and  over  90  percent  of 
new  loan  volume  was  insured  under  such  programs  in  FY  1981.  Loans  are 
provided  to  students  attendi ng  3,581  eligible  schools  of  higher  education, 
3,289  vocational,  technical,  business,  and^^ade  schools,  and  856  foreign 
educational  institutions. 

In  Fiscal  Year  1981,  an  estimated  12,000  institutions  were  approved  and 
making  loans.  These  lenders  made  236,000  federally  insured  loans  as  well  as 
2,078,000  guarantee  'agency  insured  loans,  for  a  total  of  2,314,000  loans 
committed.  The  total  amount  of  loan  ,  committments  was  $4,840,000,000  in 
Fiscal  Year  1980.  The  average  loan  committed  was  $2,091.  Fiscal  Year  1981 
loan  v.olume  is  established  at  over  $7.3  billion,  with  an  average  student 
loan  of  $2,288. 

Of  the  total  Fiscal  Year  1980  expenditures,  $1,081  billion  or  79  percent 
was  for  payment  of  interest  and  special  allowance.  Of  total  Fical  Year 
1981  expenditures  (estimated  at  $2,581  billion). 

Program  Effectiveness  and' Progress 

The  CIRP  (Cooperative  Institutional  Research  Program)  data  for^FY  1?80 
indicate  that  the  percentage  of  all  Freshmen  participating  in  the  Guaranteed 
Student  Loan  Program  increased  sharply  to  24  percent  from  15  percent  in  FY 
1979.  This  increase  is  proportional  to  overall  increases  in  GSL  program 
volume  between  FY  1979  and  FY  1980.  Variation  from  this  overall  participa- 
tion rate  for  Freshmen  is  related  btrth  to  differences  in  family  income  and 
to  differences  in  institutional  costs.  In  Fiscal  Year  1980,  GSLP  participa- 
tion by  income  V  was  from  17  percent  for  those  in  the  $1-5,999  income  cate- 
gory and  28  percent  for  those  in  the  $25-39,999  category.  Those  in  the 
highest  income  category,  $40,000  and  above,  participated  at  somewhat  less 
than  the  average  rate  of  21  percent.  Borrower  participation  ^at  generally 
more  expensi  ve   pri  vate   i  nsti tut  ions  was   34  percent   and  at  less   expensi  ve 
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',.    •    .-J  ^-^r..    91  norrpni-     The  highest  borrower  participation  rate 
percent  as  contrasted  with  22  percent  for  females. 

The  Middle  Inco.e  Student  .Assistance  Act  (MISAA)  beca.^^^  on^^^^^^^^ 
November  1  .  1978.    Analysis  of  Fiscal  J^^V/  ^/^^g  g  loans  to  Freshman 
after  ^^^^AA  had  beco.e^^^^^^^  If^^  ,,,,^33  ,  artic- 

pnor  to  the  effects  of  P^""^'"^'  .qo^y  of  $25,000  and  above  had 

following  table  sets  out  these  changes: 

1978  1979  1980 

S^OOo'f""'  8.5i  17.5%  ■  24.5% 

The  participation  rate  for  the  two  lowest  income  categories  showed  a 

decrease  over  the  three-year  period. 

Participation,  ^50,  20.5% 

$1-15,000  25.0/0  c\  /o 

tional  Pell  funds  had  been  made  available. 

The  cooperate;  .nstitutiona,  ^<^^^^^^ij^ 

full-time  Freshman  enrolled  for  the  "8°-°l,^'=Jnn",  4"Lente<i  20.6  percent 
borrowers  1n  the  highest  income  cate  ory  ^  i„ 

^^^^U^  ierS  rhrrre'.;our;L^!^nd.  fro.  3.4  percent 

in  FY'i978,  (See  attached  table) 

A  study  entitled,  ;nurnn^       '  "^Jj  .f^tltl^l"'  iSsO^rthe'^ghe; 
p..f.erondarv  Education  ws  compleieu    n  September     anu   *  ^  , 

Education  Hnance  keserach    nstjtute  of^^^^^^.^  H  lducatlon  ^Sfn  programs 
;?lnfre?i;  ^'^^^^  ZT^VSlullt  Loan, Program  and  the 
National  Direct  Student  Loan  Program. 

From  1973  thru  1979,'  the  Guaranteed  Student  Loan  dollar  volume  increased 
by  149  percent,  a  compound  annual  growt     ate  of      -J  Perc^  .^^.^^ 
twice  the  average  annual  rate  of  iftflati^  P  ^^.^^  .^^ 

s^To  -^J^  snifoni-^ 

1/  unweighted  average  across  all  family  income  categories. 
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AUARANTEEO  6TUDENT  LOANa  eA8E0  ON 
FALL  19B0  QIHP  riRST-TlMC,  FULL-TlHE'  OEPCNOENT  FREaHHEN 

CELL  ENTHlEa  ARE  PERCENTAGE  RECElVINe/AVERAQE  RECEIVED 


aiUDENTS 

aEv 

INaTIfUTlONAL 
CONTROL  OFFERING 

YEAR 

SI  TO 
IS|999 

a6,ooo« 

''114,999 

-FAMILY  INCOME* 
aiSiOOO- 
a24|999 

a25,ouo« 

S39f999 

440,000 

AND  UP 

ALL 

INCOME 

GHouPa 

TOTAL 

OVERALL 

UN  IV 

ifao 

ia,6 
ai,3i7 

19,9 
ai,337 

24, a 
ai,so7 

25,a 

SI, 707 

20. a 

41,692 

81,644 

TOTAL 

Overall 

4* YEAR 

197a 

12.1 
at, 034 

i3.5 

ai,i9i 

15, a 
ai.4|3 

10.2 
SI, 932 

3.6 

SI ,6ia 

12.2 
SliiSl 

TOTAL 

OVERALL 

<!•  YEAR 

1979 

10,6 

ai,i34 

15.3 

20,4 
41,442 

1^*9 

SI ,661 

13.7 
SI ,862 

17.3 
81,486 

TOTAL 

OVERALL 

IwYEAR 

i9ao 

M.l 

ai,2a6 

'  19.0 
ai,32S 

25,5 

iii53a 

27.5 
SI, 694 

21. a 
81,870 

23.3 

si,5aa 

TOTAL 

I'VtnALL 

2«VEAR 

i97a 

Il.t 

1984 

12,6 
ai,l74 

M«4 
al|393 

10.0 
Sl,60i 

2.7 
81,710 

12.1 
Slii26 

TOTAL 

OVERALL 

?.YEAR 

1979 

a,o 
aiii96 

11.0 

•  •  •  V  ^ 

ai,i27 

aii4u 

SI, 614 

r  .  c 
aii723 

1  c.  6 
Sl|397 

TOTAL 

OVERALL 

?.VEAR 

i9ao 

12.2 

ai,09a 

i6.9 
ai,286 

23.2 
91i571 

22. a 

SI ,636 

16.8 
81,812 

20.0 
11 .522 

TOTAL 

OVERALL 

OVERALL 

197a 

ii.a 
ai,oia 

IS. 4 

ai,i65 

14. a 
41,392 

9.7 
SI, 544 

3.4 
81,613 

11. T 
Sli337 

TOTAL 

OVERALL 

OVERALL 

1979 

9.6 

aiii6i 

13.5 
ai,l65 

17«a 
al,4SI 

IT. 3 
SI ,642 

11  .a 
SitS52 

15.3 
,SI|473 

TOTAL 

OVERALL 

OVERALL 

i9ao 

13.9 

ai,2io 

ia.7 

41.314 

24,6 
It, 542 

25. a 
/SI, 664 

20.6 
81.871 

22.3 
41,585 

(Zl'^were    insurance   pocy    loans,    non-insured   loans    by  col  leges  and 

rs  t  es  and  co«rica(  bank  loans.  ^"^"''^.•.''""VYa^t  resort'  a« 
in;,n  hrnarflms  which  serve  student  borrowers  as  lenders  of  last  resort  nave 
iec  me  h  T  rge  t  and  fastest-growing  non-Federal  component.  ^^^^e^^^e 
nnn  FpdPral  Postseconda rv  education  loans  amounted  to  only  27  percent  of 
JolIbinerGk/SDSrvo^ume'at  the  end  of  1978  and  that  percentage  was  rap.dly 
decreasing  as  GSL  vol.ume  experienced  large  increases. 

m  aeneral  slower  growth  in  private,  non-insured  student  loan  programs  is 
iJtriSle  to  inability  to  compete  with  heavily  subsidized  Federal  pro- 
rack  of  knowledge  about  the  availability  of  such  programs,  and 
'relative  fack  of  partic?pation  by  larger  pool s  of  private  capital  such  as 
pension  funds  and  insurance  companies. 

AStudv  entitled  Indebtedness  to  Finance  Postsecondary  Education  was  com- 
1  ^  H  in   1  iiw    iqHi   bv  the  Lducational  Po  icy  Research   institute  (EPRI) 
If  tit  EducationaWest'ing  Serv  The  contractor  developed  an  economic 

peri-ods.  and  future  interest  rates  on  student  loans. 
Ongoing  and  Planned  Evaluations 

The  following  studies  are  continuing  and  scheduled  for  completion  in  Fiscal 
Year  1981: 

'    (1)    Parent  Survey  Component  of  High  School  and  Beyond  (Base  Year  Data 
Collection) 

Thic  curvpv  will  collect  data  from  a  nationally  representative  sample. 
If  I  OoS  parent  of  high  school  seniors.  It  will  last  from  October 
?979'?hroSgh  September  1980  and  cost  $400,000.  The  high  school  seniors 
IVn  iavp  been  surveyed  a  few  months  previously  and  it  is  expected  that 
Jhl  e  same  st"udent.Tnd  their  parents  will  be  surveyed  again  two  years 
^ater     The  parent  q.estionnare  is  currently  being  designed  and  field 

.  f^i  !°S5aifa;7:^ionr^=vrncr.^ 

famiiyTmSgraphic.  social  and  financial  characteristics. 


Rir 
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(2)  A  new  study  to  measure  the  impact  of  changes  made  in  the  program  as  a 
result  of  the  Higher  Education  Amendments  of  1980  will  be  conducted  in 
the  Fall  of  ,T982,    Relevant,  in  light  of  1981  amendments. 

Sources  of  Evaluation  Data: 

Higher  Education  Finance  Research  Institute  (University  of  Pennsylva- 
nia), Philadelphia,  PA,  Sources  of  Loans  for  Students  and  their  Famt- 
lies  for  Postsecondary  Education,  September  30,  1980, 

Cooperative  Institutional  Research  Project  (CIRP),  1980  Report 

Program  files.  Office  of  Postsecondary  Education. 

For  further  information  about  program  operations. 

Contact:  '  David  Bayer,  245-9717, 
For  further  information  about  studies  of  program  effectiveness. 

Contact:    Daniel  Morrissey,  245-7884, 
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flMMiiai   FVAlliATTQN  REPORT  ON  F.nUCATION  PROGRAMS 


Program  Name: 


National  Direct  Student  Loan  Program 


Legislation:  . 


Title  IV,  Part  E  of  the  HEA  1965 
Public  Law  89-329,  as  amended. 
PL.  94-482  and  PL.  96-374  ]_/ 


Funding  History:  Year 


1966 

1967 

1968 

1969 

1970 

1971 

1972 

1973 

1974 

1975 

1976 

1977 

1978 

1979 

1980 

1981 

1982 


Authorization  21 

$179,300,000 
190,000,000 
225,000,000 
210,000,000 
325,000,000 
375,000,000 
375,000,000 
400,000,000 
400,000,000 
400,000,000 
400,000,000 
400,000,000 
400,000,000 
400,000,000 
400,000,000 
400,000,000 
286,000,000 


Expiration  Date: 
October  1,  1985 

Appropriation  V 


$181 ,550 
192,000 
193,400 
193,400 
195,460 

.  243,000 
316,600 
293,000 
298,000 
329,440 
331  ,000 
323,220 
325,660 
328,900 
300,800 
200,800 

•  308,000 


,000 
,000 
,000 
,000 
,000 
,000 
,000  4/ 
,000  '^1 
,000 
,000 
,000 
,000 
,000 
,000 
,000 
,000 
,000 


1/  brior  to  l-Y  1973,  the  program  was  known  as  the  National  Defense  Student 
^^an  Program.    Title  II  of  NDEA  of  1958  as  amended  (Public  Law  85-864). 


2/ 


tions  from  Fiscal  Year  1959  up  to  a  maximum  of  $25  million. 

military  cancellations. 
4/    Actual    Fiscal'  Year    l^^^    appropriation    was  $316,6^^^^^^^^^ 

difference  oj^  $J9.3^.0  ^-^J^^.^^.^,  contribution  to  loan  funds. 

5/  Of  this  amount  $269,400,000  was  available  for  use  in  Fiscal  Year  1973 
-     and  $23,600,000  was  mandated  for  Fiscal  Year  19/4. 


ERIC 
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The  objective  of  the  program  is  to  allocate  funds  to  postsecondary  institu- 
tions for  the  purpose  of  making  long-term,  low-interest  loans  to  students 
with  financial  need.  Those  loans  are  to  provide  lower-income  students 
with'  an  additional  source  of  funds  for  access  to  postsecondary  education 
and  to  help  provide  middle-income  students  with  another  source  of  funds 
with  which  they  may  choose  a  broader  range  of  institutions.  Such  loans 
complement  other  forms  of  student  financial  assistance  such  as  Pell  Grants 
and  Supplemental  Educational  Opportunity  Grants,  College  Work-Study,  and 
Guaranteed  Student  Loans. 

Program  Operations 

Funding  is  initially  allotted  to  States  by  means  of  an  allotment  formula 
and  by  regulation.  Prior  to  FY  1979  funding  levels  for  institutions  within 
each  State  were  recommended  by  regional  review  panels  consisting  of  OE 
Program  Officers  from  the  regional  and  national  offices  and  financial  aid 
officers  selected  from  institutions  in  that  region.  Recommended  funding 
level  s..were  generally  in  excess  of  the  annual  NDSL  allotment  for  a  State. 
In  certain  cases,  the  entire  group  of  institutions  within  a  State  received 
less  than  100  percent  of  their  panel  approved  amount.  However,  each  insti- 
tution within  that  group  received  a  pro-rated  reduction  \n  its  allocation 
which,  in  percentage,  was  equal  to  that  of  every  other  institution  in  the 
State.  Currently,  each  institution  recei ves  the  larger  of  a  "conditional 
guarantee"  based  on  its  program  expenditures  or  its  "fair  share"  determined 
by  formula*  Institutions  often  distribute  NDSL's  in  conjunction  with  other 
forms  of  finanical  aid  and  financial  aid  officers  "package"  these  various 
aid  components  in  different  ways  depending  on  available  funds  and  student 
circumstances. 

Students  may  borrow  a  total  of;  (a)  $3,000  if  they  are  enrolled  in  a 
vocational  program  or  if  they  have  completed  less  than  two  years  of  a 
program  leading  to  a  bachelor's  degree;  (b)  $6,000  if  they  are  undergraduate 
students  and  have  already  completed  two  years  of  study  toward  a  bachelor's 
degree  (this  total  includes  any  amount  borrowed  under  the  NDSL  for  the 
first  two  years  of  study);  (c)  $12,000  for  graduate  or  professional  study 
(this -total  includes  any  amount  borrowed  under  the  NDSL  for  undergraduate 
study). ^  Upon  leaving  the  institution,  students  sign  a  repayment  schedule 
which  specifies  the  duration  and  amount  of  repayment.  After  a  six-month 
grace  period  following  cessation  of  studies,  the  student  begins  repayment 
(on  a  monthly,  bimonthly,  or  quarterly  basis),  normally  over  a  ten-year 
period.  The  borrower's  repayment  period  may  be  deferred  not  to  exceed 
three  years  for  service  a:s  a  volunteer  with  VISTA,  the  Peace  Corps,  as 
a  vol unteer  in  a  tax-exempt  organization  performing  service  comparable 
to  VISTA  or  Peace  Corps,  for  military  service  or  for  service  as  an  offi- 
cer in  the  Commissioned  Corps  of  the  .U.S.  Public  Health  Service.  Repayment 
may  also  be  deferred  during  a  period  not  to  exceed  three  years  during -which 
the  borrower  is  temporarily  totally  disabled  or  is  unable  to  secure  employ- 
ment because  he  or  she  is  providing  care  required  by  a  spouse  who  is  so 
disabled.  Two  year  deferments  are  granted  to  borrowers  who  are  serving 
internships  required  to  begin  professional  practice  or  service.  A  per- 
centage of  the  total  loan  amount  may  be  cancel  led  '  for  individuals  pro- 
viding special  services  in  specific  teaching  areas  and  for  members  of  the 
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Armed  Forces  -of  the  United  States'  serving  in"areas  of  hostility. 
Pro9rani  Scope 

in  Fiscal  Year  1980,  over  3.300  institutions  participated  in  the  Program. 
rSe     w  provides  limits  on  the  aggregate  ^"jo^"^ ^^^^^  "J,,*!^,,^^ 
tr>nrnnriPtflrv    institutions.     The    total   -allocation    of    Fedeal  Capital 

Mu'lfon'^^o  sS  "^-"^\^^%,r/hTthe  fe'ge 

$190  million  and  the  total  appropriation.    It  is  estimated  that  the  average 

oani    Fiscal  Year. 1979  was  $810  and»that  this  ^^^g.^^^^^^^Jf^^l  $  4  2 
Fiscal  Year  1980.    Estimated  data  for  academic-year  1979-80  show  that 
million  in  prior  loans  was  cancelled  under  the  Part  E  statutory  provisions. 

The  new  Federal  Capital  Contribution  for  Fiscal  Year  1980  is  $286  million. 
Id  L  a:ard  expendi?ures  are  estimated  to  be  $836  .nillion  ^  Msca  Y  ar 
1980  The  difference  between  expenditure  levels  and  FCC  represents  tne 
cash'avl  able  for  new  loans  from,  repayment  of  loans  made  to  borrowers 
in  previous  years  plus  the  institutional  matching  share  for  new  FCC.  This 
cashflow   from  prior   repayments   amounte'd  •  to-  $518   million  in   FY  1980. 

nf  the  total   Fiscal   Year  1980   NDSL   expenditure  of  $710  million,  $376.3 
Sdnon    or  53  percent  of  total   loan-funds,   will  be  utilized  by  public, 
4'yer  colleges  and  universities  and  $276.9  million,  or  39  percent  will  be 
Jti    zed  by   private   4-year    institutions.    .Proprietary    institutions  are 
expected  to  utilize  8.0  percent  of  total  available  funds. 

vcr-  Ficr;,!  Ypsr  1979  reoavment  cash  flow,  was  2.9  times  new  Federal  Capital 
CootHbujlon!!'  Rew-ne^r^ash  flow  is  expected  to  increase  by  approx,»ate- 
ly  10  percent  annually  for  the  next  several  years. 

Program  Effectiveness  and  Progress 

ThP  Middle-Income  Student  Assi  stance  Act  of  1.978  (MISAA)  general  ly  made 
JSre  fudentaTd  available  to  financial  aid  recipients  with  fami ly' 1  ncomes 
above  $  5  Soo.  A  1^.80  study  of  the  impact  of  MISAA  an  individual  program 
rec^enlssLs  that  there'were  only  ''elatively  minor  ef  ects  on  ND  L 
Lrrnwpr^  T+ie  orobabi  1  i ty  ^of  a  student  receiving  an  NDSL  increaoea  rrom 
?7  ?o  18  for  those  in  the  $25-30,000  income  range  and  from  .03  to  almost 
M  for*  hose  wth'fa.ily  incomes  above  $30,000  (Figure  1  .  On  the  other 
hfnd    there  were  decreases  in  the  ^probabi  1  ities 

ranae  receiving  NDSL's,  possibly  because  of  more  BEOG  and  SEOG  funds  naving 
bee   ma  e'available  to  students  in  this  family  inpome  '-^"9^-  ^^^^  t  os 
whnVd  receive  NDSL  awards,  however,  the  average  srze  of  loans  increased 
Sy  10  percent  for  those  in  the  $6-12,000  income  category  and  by  6  percent 
in  the  $12-18,000  group  (Figure  2). 
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incomes  above  $15,000,  are  '"^  rrequent  y.      h  ^^^^^^^^^^^^^  component- for 
under  $15,000,   ffnd  .contirTue  to  be  an  important    pacKay.  y         h  ^ 
that  Tat-ter  group  dttendj^^lower-cost  lastitutions.  ^ 

Qngo-irc]  and  Planned  Evaluation  Studies  - 
Fall  of  1982.   "  .  ' 

Sources  of  Evaluation  Data      .      '  ,  ; 

-  tract  #300-79-0437. 
Program  files.  Office  of  ,/ostsgco'ndary' Education.  - 

For  further  information  about  program  operations,        o  . 
Contract:    Margaret  Henry,  245-9,720 
-  For  further  information  about  program  effectiveness. 
Contract:    Daniel  Morrissey-,  245-7884 
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ANNUAL  EVALUATION  REPORT  ON  EDUCATION  PROGRAMS 

Program  Nante: 

College  Work-Study  Program 

"-^g^^^^^^Q^-  '  Expiration  Date: 

Public  Law  88-452,  78  Stat.  515,  as  amended 
by  Public  Law  89-329  the  Hi gher^Education 
Act  of  1965,  Title  IV-C;  PL.  94-482;  and 
f  P.L.  96-374 

Funding  History:    Year  Authorization"  ' 


1965  •  2/ 

1966  1129,000,000 

1967  165,000,000 
-  1968  200,000,000" 

1969  225,000,000 

1970  275,000,000 

1971  ,          ■  320,000,000 
.  1972  .  330,000,000 

1973-  360,000,000 

1974  390,000,000 

1975  '  420,000,000 

1976  •  .  420,000,000  • 
'    '                        1977  450,000,000 

^978  570,000,000 

1979  600,000,000 

1980  630,000,000 

1981  670,000,000 
1.982  670,000,000 

II  up  until  Fi^al  Year  1972,  the  CWS  Fiscal  Year  appropriation  was 
used,  to  fund  prdgram  operations  during  the  calendar  year.  With 
nscal^ear  1972,   the  program  became   onq  full  year  forward- funded. 

-^■*^IJfo^^nn°n^n  Oppoi^^unity  Act  of  1964  authorized  a  lump  sum  of 

^  $4l^,b00,000  for  three  youth  programs  including   Co,]lege  Wor,k-Study. 

3/    Actual  funds  available  for  CWS  in  this' year  amounted  to  $199,700,000 
...including  reprogrammed  funds.  "     '  •.  t 

4/  Includes  $244,600,000  forward  "funding  for  Fiscal  Year  1973,  plus  a 
supplemental  of  $25,600,000.  A  total  of  $237,400,000  wa<;  avail^ttJe 
for  use  during  Fiscal  Year  1972  from  a  combination  of  Fiscal  f^ar 
1971  and  Fiscal  Year  1972  appropriations. 


September  30, 

1985 

Appropriation  1/ 

$  55,710,000 

99,123,000 

134,100,000 

13?, 900, 000 

139,900,000 

152,460,000 

158,400,000 

3/ 

426,600,000 

J/ 

270,200,000 

270,200,000 

420,000,000 

390,000,000  ' 

390,000,(00 

"435,000,000 

550,000,000 

550,000,000  - 

550,000,000 

550,1)00,000  (-est.) 

ERIC 
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Program  Goals  and  Objectives: 

The  objective  cf^  the  CWSP  is  to  stimulate  and  promote  the  part-time 
employment  of  students  who  are  in'  need  for  such  earnings  at  eligible 
institutions.  - 

Program  Operations: 


Work- 
zations 
s  en- 


PrograiTi  operations: 

Under  the    legislation,    employment   partially   financed   by  College 
Study  funds  is  made  available  in  public  or  private  non-profit  organize 
including  the  institution  if  it  is  non-profit,  in  which  a  student  i 
rolled. 

Grants  are  made  to  higher  education  institutions  for  partial  -reimbursement 
of  wages  paid  to  students.  Since  August  1^68,  these  Federal  grants  have 
covered  up  to  80  percent  of  student  wages,  w^th  the  remainder  paid  by  the 
institution,  with  its  own  funds  or  contributions  from  the  employer,  or 
some  "other  donor.  \ 

One  percent  of  each  year's  appropriation  is  resVved  for  Guam,  American 
Samoa,  the  Virgin  Is„Unds,  and  the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands. 
A  portion  is  also  reserved  for  students  from  American  Samoa/Trust  Territo- 
ries who  attend  eligible  institutions  of  postsecondary  education  outside 
Samoa  or  the  Trust  Territory.  The  rest  is  allotted,  by  formula,  among  the 
50  States,  the  District  of  Columbia,  Northern  Mariana  Islands,  and  Puerto 
Rico,  53  areas.    The  formula  is  based  on  three  factors: 

(1)  The    number    of    full-time    higher   education    students    fn   each  area 
crelative  to  the  total  number  of  students  for  the  53  areas. 

(2)  The  number  of  high  school  graduates  in  ea(^h  area  relative  to  the 
total  number  for  the-53  areas. 

(3)  The  number  of  related  children  under  18  years  of  age  living  in 
families  with  income  of  less  than  $3,000  in  each  area  relative  to 
the  total,  number  of   related  children  under  18  in   such  families  in 

■  in  such  families  in  the  53  areas. 

Pro (jram  Scope 

During  Academic  Year  1979-80,  3,230  institutions  of  postsecondary 
education  participated  in  the  CWS  program  e,nabling  approximately  796,000 
students 'to  find  part-time  employment.  The  average  annual  student^earn- 
ings.  including  the  institutional  matching  share,  ranged  from  $700  in 
in  private  two-year  institutipns  to  $1,116  in  proprietary  institutions. 
About  18  percent  of  CWS  funds  help  finance  off-campus  JO^s  held  by  16 
percent  of  the  CWS  job  holders.  Gross  compensation  earned  by  students 
was  over  one-half  billion  dollars. 
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Data  from  the  fiscal  operations  report  show  that  during  Academic  Year 
1979-80  (see  Table  1)^,  CWSP  funds  were  distributed  to  institutions  as 
follows:  Public  uni veVsi ties,  and  other  fourryear  institutions,  43  per- 
cent; public  two-year,  17  percent;  private  universities,  35  percent; 
other  four-year  private;  31  percent;  private  two-year,  3  percent;  and 
proprietary,  2  percent.  About  ninety  percent  of  the  funds  went  to 
undergraduates  while  the  remainder  was  awarded  to  students  at  the  post- 
baccalaureate  level . 

Table  1.  displays  the  percentage  of  awards  going  to  different  groups  of 
institutions  in  academic  years  1978-79  and  1979-80.  In  general  the 
vat  'ous  private  institutions  are  getting  a  greater  percentage  of  campus' 
based  funds  and  the  public^  institutions  a  smaller  percentage  of  funds 
in.  1979-80  compared  with  the  earlier  year.  In  part,  the  changes  in  the 
distribution  of  funds  among^  institutions  is  based  upon  a  new  system 
of  allocating  funds  within  the  States  which  is  more  closely  tied  to 
the  financial  needs  of  students  in  each  applicant's  school. 

Program  Effectiveness  and  Progress: , 

The  CWSP  appears  to  be  effective  in. stimulating  the  employment  of  students. 
The  program  is  unquestionably  popular  with  postsecondary  institutions  both 
as  a  student  aid  program  and  as  a  means  of  providing  a  a  broad  range  of 
worthwhile  job  opportunities^  for  qualified  students.  This  pool  is  also 
welcomed  by  other  participating  non-profit  institutions. 

Schools  have  found  it  to  their  advantage  to  request  as  much  CWS  funding 
as  they  can  since,  for  most  institutions,  CWS  students  provide  needed 
services  for  institutions.  Funds  are  used  to  support  a  wide 
variety  of  campus  programs  and  activities.  The  limited  number  of  CWS 
eligible  employment^  opportunities  at  proprietary  schools  V  results  in  a 
low  rate  of  participation  in  the  CWS  program. 

Studies  show  that,e  in  helpiag  students  finance  their  college  expenses, 
CWSP  awards  are  distributed  quite  evenly  across  the  four  lowest  income 
categories  of  dependent  students.  Table  2  indicates  that,  in  1978-79 
and  in  1979-80,  almost  two-thirds  of  CWS  awards  were  distributed  to 
dependent  students  from  families  whose  incomes  are  below  $24,999.  The 
average  awards  for  these  students,  generally  increase  inversely  to  the 
income  level  of  the  student's  family.  It  is  also  noted  that  eligible 
independent  students  on  the  average,  earn  considerably  more  during  the 
academic  year  than  thei r.  dependent  counterparts.  Another  way  of  viewing 
it  is  that  they  appear  to  work  almost  a  quarter  more  hours  than  their 
counterparts. 


y  Students   receiving   CWS  monies  cannot  be  employed  with  profit-making 
organizations. 
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Table  1 


COMPAWISON  OF  ALLOCATION  1979-80  and  1980-81 
COLLEGC  WORK-STUOY  PROGRAMS 
(dol  Urs  in  thousands) 


All  nr ;i  f  1  on 

1978-1979 

f^no  1  U     1  CO  1 

ss 

Al I ocd t  i  on 
1979-1980 
Award  Year 
SS 

Al  1 ocat  ion 
1980-1981 
Award  Year 

X 

inc/ 
,  deer 

78-  79 

79-  80 

X 

inc/ 
deer 

79-  30 

80-  81 

Per  cent 
of  Total 
78-79  79-80 

80-81 

U.S.  TOTAL 

438.000 

547.023 

547.722 

26.1 

0.1 

100  100 

100 

STAfL  TOTAL 

PUB  4-YR 

200.406 

235.730^^ 

232.997 

17.6 

-1.2 

46.2  43.1 

42.5 

PUB  2-YR 

82,418 

93.190 

90.642 

18.1 

-2.7 

19.0  17.0 

16.5 

PHI  4-YR 

132.864 

194.344 

198.328 

46.3 

2.10 

30.6-  35.5 

36.2 

PRl  2-YR 

10.454 

15.178 

15.184 

45.2 

2.4  2.8 

2.8 

PROP, 

7.658 

8.580 

10.571 

12.0 

23.2 

1.8  1.6 

2.0 

Source;    Office  of  Student 

Financial  Aid;  EO 

V 

* 

TABLE  2 


OISTRIUUTION  or  PARTICIPANTS  IN  FEDERAL  COLLEGE 
WORK  STUDY  PROGRAMS  BY  STUDENT  INCOML  LEVEL  1978-79  and  1979-80* 


STUDENT  T.YPL 


Pf^CESTAGE  OF  TOTAL  ■  ^""^TAGE  OF  TOTAL  

,o,p^^^^7..80  ..7R.79— 1979.80  ,978-79:   .979-8^ 


16.3 
18.0 
16.9 
13.2 
3.8 
1.9 

11.2 
18.4 
16.7 
15.2 
6.2 
4.9 

16.3 
17.5 
15.6 
12.3 
2.9 
1.6- 

11.0 
17.3 
14.7 
11.9 
4.5 
4.0 

848 
822 
780 
791 
652 
696 

965 
925 
869 
770 
716 
802 

22.7 

24.6 

27.3 

33.6 

1018 

1342 

:  7.2 

2.7 

6.5 

3.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

lUO.O 
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STUOLNTS 

DEPENDENTS 

SO  -  S5.999 

S6.000  -  Sn.999 
S12.0U0  -  SI  7.999 
S18.000  -  S24.999 
S25.000  -  $29,999 
S30,000  -  or  more 

INDtPENDENTS 

UNKNOWN** 

TOTAL 


one  or  more  of  the  four  Federal  «ld  sources. 

••Students  of  ur.known  dependency  status  and/or  Income  l^vel. 

SOURCE;    Appned  Management  Sciences.^tu.Y  of  th.  I^act  of  the  Middle  Inco^  Student  Assistance 

Act  (Hr:>AA).  Silver  Spring.  MD.  March  1980. 
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With  the  advent  of  the  Middle  Income  Student  Assistance  Act,  CWSP  partici- 
pants from  families  with  incomes  in  excess  of  $25,000  increased  from  about 
4.5%  of  the  total  to  8.5%  (Table  2)*  However,  of  all  the  Federal  campus- 
based  programs,  MISAA  appears  to  have  had  the  smallest  effect  on  the  distri- 
bution of  CWSP  participants  since  a  predominant  share  of  the  increase  in 
participation  may  be  due  to  shifts  of  tKe  family  income  group  as  a  result  of 
adjustments  in  wages  due  to  inflation. 

The  Middle  Income  Student  Assistance  Act  of  1978  (MISAA)  generally  made 
more  student  aid  available  to  financial  aid  recipients  with  family  incomes 
above  $15,000.  A  1980  study  of  the  impact  of  MISAA  on  aid  recipients  of 
individual  programs  shows  that  there  were  relatively  significant  effects 
upon  College  Work-Study  recipients.  Although  the  pre-and  postMISAA  effects 
were  uneven  across  family  income  <^ategories,  those  with  incomes  above 
$18,000  had  a  much  higher  probability  of  receiving  a  CWS  award  (Figure  1), 
For  example,  .those  in  the  $25-30,000  category  increased  their  probability 
of  a  CWS  award  from  .20  to  .27  while  those  with  more  than  $30,000  of  family 
income  exactly    doubled    their    probability    of    CWS    from    .066    to  .132. 

The  average  amount  of  Work-Study  awards  was  significantly  higher  for 
almost  cill  income  categories  (Figure  2).  At  lower  income  levels  these 
average  awards  increased  by  12%  for  those  with  incomes  of  $0-6000,  by 
11%  for  the  $6-12,000  group,  and  by  13%  for  those  having  family  incomes 
between  $12,000  and  $18,000.  These  data  show  that  CWS  funds  were  more 
broadly  distributed  and  available  in  larger  amounts  after  passage  of 
MISAA. 

Ongoing  and  Planned  Evaluation  Studies 

A  new  study'  to  measure  the  impact  of  changes  made  in  the  program  as  a 
result  of  the  Higher  Education  Amendments  of  1980  will  be  conducted 
in  the  Fall  of  1982. 

Sources  of  Evaluation  Data 

Applied  Management    Sciences;    The   Impact    of   the   Middle    Income  Student 
Assistance  Act  (MISAA)  Silver  Spring,  Maryland,  Contract  #0E-300-79- 
0437^  Mareh  1980. 

Program  files.  Office  of  Postsecondary  Education.  ^ 


For  further  informaton  about  program  operations. 

Contact:    Robert  Coates,  472-2840. 
For  further  information  about  studies  of  program  effectiveness. 

Contact:    Daniel  Morrissey,  245-7884. 
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FISURE  1 


PROBABILITY  OF  CWS  MAKD  PRIOR  TO  AND  ARER  THE  EKACTMENT 
OF  MISAA  BY  INCOME  UVEL  OF  RECIPIENTS 
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FIGURE  2 


AVERAGE  CMS  AWARD  PRIOR  TO  AND  AFTIR  THE  ENACTMENT  OF 
MISAA  BY  INCOME  UVEL  OF  RECIPIENTS 
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ANNUAL  EVALUATION  REPORT  ON  EDUCATION  PROGRAMS 


Program  Name: 

Upward  Bound  Program 

» 

Legislation: 

Higher  Education  Act  of  196'5.^  Title  iv-A 
Subpart  4;  Public  Law  89-329;  as  amended  by 
Public  Law  90-575;  Public  Law  91-230;  Public 
Law  92-318;  Public  Law  94-482;  Public  Law 
96-374. 


Expiration  Date: 
September  30,  1985 


Funding  History: 
 ^  


Year 

1965 
1966 
1967 
1968 
1969 
1970 
1971 
1972 
1973 
1974 
1975 
1976 
1977 
1978 
1979 
1980 
1981 
1982 


Authorization 


1/ 
1/ 
•T/ 

1/ 

1/ 

T  56,680 
96,000 
96,000 
100,000 
100,000 
100,000 
100,000 
200,000 
200,000 
200,000 
200,000 
200,000 
165,000 


,000  2/ 
,000  7/ 
,000  2/ 
,000  7/ 
,000  7/ 
,000  7/ 
,000  2/ 
,000  7/ 
,000  2/ 
,000  7/ 
,000  7/ 
,000  7/ 
,000  2/ 


Appropriation 

1/ 
1/ 
T/ 

1/ 
1/ 

T29,600,0Q0 
30,000,000 
31 ,000,000  3/ 
38,331 ,000 
:?8,331  ,000  . 
38,331  ,0.00 
38,331 ,000 
41,500,000 
50,034,000 
61  ,000,000 
62,500,000 
66,500,000 
66,500,000 


(est.) 


J_/  There  were  no  specific  authorizations  or  appropriations  for  Upward 
Bound  during  these  years.  This  was  an  OEO  agency  allocation  made  from 
the  total  appropriations  for  Title  II-A  of  the  Economic  Opportunity 
Act  of  1964. 

y  Represents  budget  authority  for  all  Special  Programs  for  Disadvantaged 
Students:  Special  Services,  Upward  Bound,  Talent  Search,  Educational 
Opportunity  Centers,  Service  Learning  Centers  (up  to  FY  1982),  and 
the  Training  Program. 

y    Excludes  $4  million  supplemental  appropriation  for  Veterans'  projects. 
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Program  Goals  and  Objectives 


The  Upward  Bound  Program  is  intended  for  youths  from  low-income  families 
who  have  academic  potential,  but  who.  may  lack  adequate  secondary  school 
preparation,  including  those  students  whose  inadequate  secondary  school 
preparation  is  a  result  of  severe  rura.l  isolation.  _4/  Without  the  inter- 
vention of  the  program,  these  students  would  not  have  considered  college 
or  other  postsecondary  education,  nor  would  they  have  been  likely  to 
have  gained  admission  to  or  successfully  completed  college  or  other 
postsecondary  education.  The  program  is  designed  to  generate  skills  and 
motivation  necessary  for  success  in  education  beyond  high  school.  The 
goal  of  the  program,  as  stated  in  the  regulations,  is  to  increase  the 
academic  performance  and  motivational  le.ve^^s  of  eligible  enrol  lees so 
that  such  persons  may  complete  secondary  school  and  successfully  pursue 
postsecondary  education  programs. 

The  General  Accounting  Office  (1974)  study  of  Upward  Bound  found  a  lack 
of  measurable  objectives  that  clearly  stated  the  expected  end  results 
of  the  program  for  student  performance.  GAO  observed  that  local  project 
objectives  were  usually  vague  and  did  not  express  in  a  measurable  way 
changes  expected  in  students*  academic  skills  and  motivation. 

Program  Operati  ons 

Upward  Bound  looks  for  the  individual  with  academic  potential  (a  demon- 
strated aptitude)  for  postsecondary  education,  but  whose  inadequate  high 
school  preparation  prevents  meeting  conventional  requirements  for  admission 
to  a  college,  university,  or  technical  institute.  The  program  is  designed 
to  generate  skills  by  means  of  remedial  instruction,  altered  curriculum, 
'  tutoring,  cultural  exposure,  and  motivation  through  encouragement  and 
counseling.  In  a  typical  year '  an  Upward  Bound  student  is  a  resident  on  a 
college,  university,  or  secondary  school  campus  for  a  six-to-eight  week 
summer  session.  In  the  academic  year  he  may  attend  Saturday  cl asses  or 
tutorial /counsel ing  sessions  or  participate  in  cultural  enrichment  acti- 
vities. During  his,  junior  and  senior  years  he  explores  options  for  the 
postsecondary  program  best  suited  to  his  needs. 

Upward  Bound  is  a  project  grant  program  which  works  primarily  through 
institutions  of  higher  education  to  provide  educational  services  to  dis- 
advantaged youth.  The  program  is  administered  through  the  ED  central 
office.  As  one  of  the  .'TRIO"  programs,  45  ED  staff  manage  this  program, 
along  with  five  other  programs  in  the  Division  of  Student  Services.  The 
program  is  forward  funded  and  no  matching  grants  are  required  of  grantees. 

TJ — Public  Law  96-374  substantially  changed  the  characteristics  of  eligible 
^  youths.  Not  less  than  tv^o-thirds  of  the  i  ndi  vi'dual  s  partici  pati  ng  in 
a  project  must  be  low-income  individuals ^who  are  also  potentially  first 
generation  college  students  and  the  rertiainin'g  participant's  must  be 
either  low-income  individuals  or  potential ly  first  generation  college 
students.  The  description  presented  reflected  Upward  Bound  in  Academic 
Year  1980-81 . 
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Program  Scope 


In  Program  Year  1979-80,  412  Upward  Bound"  projects  were  funded  (40  Veterans 
projects  are  included  in  these  figures).  The  grants  to  projects  average 
$142,776.  Preliminary  estimates  indicate  nearly  36,000  students  were  served 
by  the  program.  Of  these  students,  47  percent  were  males  and  53  percent 
were  females.  Fifty-seven  percent  of  the  clients  were  black,  14  percent 
were  Hispanic,  and  24  percent  were  white.  While  detailed  client  grade 
distributions  are  not  yet  available,  the  previous  year's  data  (Program 
Year  1978-79)  show  that  about  36  percent  of  the  clients  were  in  the  twelfth 
grade  of  high  school,  29  percent  in  the  eleventh  grade,  22  in  the  tenth 
grade,  and  the  remaining  13  percent  were  in  lower  grades  or  were  dropouts. 

For  FY  1980,  559  applications  reflecting  a  demand  of  $107,202,000  were 
processed.  From  these  proposals,  437  grant  awards  were  made  for  the  first 
year  of  a  three-year  funding  period.  Of  the  437  projects,  69  were  hosted 
by  two-year/juni.or  colleges,  345  by  four-year  colleges,  4  by  vocational/ 
technical  schools,  5  by  secondary  schools,  and  14  by  agencies.  Average 
cost  per  project  was  $143,020,  or  $1  ,680  per  student,  for  the  37,210 
parti cipants. 

In  FY  1981,  the  program  will  serve  an  estimated  446  projects  at  an  average 
co't  of  about  $149,100,   or   $1,765  for  the  37,680  student  participants. 

Program  Effectiveness  and  Progress 

A  recent  evaluation  of  Upward  Bound  provided  the  most  comprehensive  and 
scientifically  accurate  statistics  about  the  program.  These  statistics 
were  based  oh  a  national  sample  of  more  than  3,400  Upward  Bound  students  in 
the  tenth,  eleventh,  and  twelfth  grades  and  a  comparison  group  of  about 
2,000  similar  students  who  did  not  participate  in  the  program. 

The  following    evaluation    findings    document    the    impact    of    the  Upward 
Bound  Program: 

0  Participation  in  Upward  Bound  (UB)  failed  to  increase  the  rate  of  high 
school  completion,  given  tenth  grade  entry,  beyond  the  96  percent  rate 
for  all  students. 

0  Upward  Bound  has  a  large  positive  influence  on  postsecondary  entrance. 
About  91%  of  the  typical  UB  participants  entered  some  type  of  post- 
secondary  education  while  about  70%  of  comparable  nonpartlcipants 
entered. 

0  Upward  Bound  influences  the  types  of  institutions  entered  and  the  types 
of  individuals  who  enter.  Of  the  students  that  entered  postsecondary 
education,  about  73%  of  typical  UB  participants  attended  a  four-year 
college  or  university.  The  comparable  rate  for  nonparti cipants  was 
50%.  Indeed,  22%  of  the  nonparticipants  attended  a  vocational  tech- 
\    nical  school  in  comparison  to  9%  of  typical  UB  participants. 
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D  Upward  Bound  has  impact  on  participants'  financial  aid.  JVPical  Up- 
ward Bound  participants  more  frequently  received  Basic  Educational 

.  Opportunity  Grants  (79  percent  vs.  59  percent).  Supplemental  Educa- 
tional Opportunity  Grants  (20  percent  vs.  8  Percent).  National  Direct 
Student  Loans  (27  percent  vs.  10  percent)  ,and  College  Work-Study 
while  taking  courses  (29  percent  vs.  16  percent).  Overall,  typical 
Upward  Bound  partici pants  received  an  average  of  $1.428-Tn  grants  and 
$393  in  loans  as  compared  with  $389  in  grants  and  $300  in  loans  for 
nonpartici pants. 

0  Upward  Bound  has  an  impact  on  participants'  usage  of  supportive  ser- 
vices. Typical  participants  used  available  tutoring  and  counseling 
services  more  frequently  than  nonpartici pants. 

0      Overall.  UB  had  a  large  positive  effect  on  student  persistence. 

Summed  over  all  types  of  schools,  typical  UB  participants  maintain 
their  enrollment  for  one  or  more  terms  than  comparable  nonpartici- 
pants.  Controlling  for  the  type  of  school  attended.  UB  participants 
persist  slightly  longer  (i.e.  one-fifth  of  a  term)  than  comparable 
nonpartici pants. 

0       Summed  over  all  types  of  schools,  typical  UB  participants  earned  more 
credits  than  comparable  nonpartici pants.    However,  after  controlling 
for  the  type   of  school    attended,   typical  UB   parti.cigants  earned 
slightly  fewer  credits  than  .comparable  nonparticipants. 

0      The  grades' earned  at  postsecondary  institutions  by  UB  participants 
were' roughly  the  same,  or  slightly  lower,  than  those  earned  by  compar- 
able nonparticipants.    At  four-year  colleges  and  universities,  aver- 
age UB   participants   and    comparable   nonparticipants   earned  grade 
point  averages  of  about  2.0  (equivalent  to  a  letter  grade  of  C). 

Ongoing  and  Planned  Evaluations 

None 

Sources  of  Evaluation  Data:  • 

General  Accounting    Office.    Problems  of  the  Upward  Bound  Program  in 
Preparing  Disadvantaged  Students  for  a  Postsecondary  Education.  March 
7.  1974.  Washington,  u.i;. 

Program  files.  Office  of  Postsecondary  Education. 

Estimates  of  the  Target  Populations  for  Upward  Bound  and  the  Talent 
<o;.rrh  l>rnqr;^ms.  Volume  II  of  A  Study  of  the  National  Upward  Bound  and 
Talent  SearcFTrograms.  Research  Triangle  institute.  Research  Triangle 
Park.  North  Carolina.  1975. 

Evaluation  Studv  of  the  Upward  Bound  Program.  Volume  IV  of  A  Study  of 
the  National  Upward  bound  and  Talent  Search  Programs.  Research  Triangle 
Institute.  Research  Triangle  Park.  North  Carolina.  1976. 
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Evaluation  Study  of  the  Upv^ard  Bound  Program:    A  First  Follow-Up, 
Research  Triangle  Institute,  Research  Triangle  Park,  North  Carolina, 

Evaluation  Study  of  the  Upward  Bound  Program:    A  Second  Follow-Up, 
Research  rriangVe  Institute,  Research  inangle  Park,  North  Carolina 
1979;  '^^ 

For  further*  information  about  program  operations, 

Contact:    Richard  T.  Sonnergren,  426-8960. 
For  further  information  about  studies  of  program  effectiveness. 

Contact:    Robert  H.  Berls,  245-7884. 
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ANNUAL  EVALUATION  REPORT  ON  EDUCATION  PROGRAMS 


Program  Name: 


Talent  Search  Program 

■J 

Legislation: 

Higher  Education  Act  of  1965r    Title  IV-A, 
Subpart  4;  Public  Law  89-329;  as  amended 
by  Public  Law  90-575;  Public  Law  91-230; 
Public  Law  92-318;  Public  Law  94-482;  Public 
Law  96-374. 


Funding  History;  Year 


J  966 
1967 
1968 
1969 
1970 
1971 
1972 
1973 
1974 
1975 
1976 
1977 
1978 
1979 
1980 
1981 
1982 


Authorization 


1/ 
1/ 
T/ 

I  10,000 
56,680 
96,000 
96,000 
100,000 
1Q,0,000 
100,000 
100,000 
200,000 
200,000 
200,000 
200,000 
200,000 
165,000 


,000 
,000  2/ 
,000  7/ 

,000  7/ 

,000  2/ 
,000  7/ 

,000  7/ 

,000  7/ 
,000  7/ 
,000  7/ 
,000  2/ 
,000-7/ 
,000  7/ 
,000  2/ 


Expiration  Date: 
September  30,  1985 


Appropriation 


$ 


2,000 
2,500 
4,000 
4,000 
5,000 
5,000 
5,000 
6,000 
6,000 
6,000 
6,000 
8,900 
12,454 
15,300 
15,300 
17,100 
17,100 


,000 
,000 
,000 
,000 
,000 
,000 
,000 
,000 
,'000 
,000 

,000 

,000 
,000 
,000 
,000 
,000 

,000  (est.) 


Program  Goals  and  Objectives  * 

Talent  Search  projects  are  designed  to  identify  qualified  youths,  V 
including  qualified  youths  residing  in  areas  of  severe  rural  isolation,  of 
financial  or  cultural  need  with  an  exceptional  potential  for  postsecondary 
educational  training  and  espe^-'ally  such  youths  who  have  delayed  pursuing 


TJ    Such  sums  as  may  be  necessary. 

'  2/    Represents  budget  authority  for  all  Special  Programs  for  Disadvantaged 
~     Students:    Special  Services,  Upward  Bound,  Talent  Search,  Educational 
Opportunity  Centers,  Service  Learnisng  Center  (up  to  FY  1982),  and  the 
Training  Program. 

'  3/    Public  Law  96-374  substantially  changed  the  characteristics  of  eligi- 
~     ble  youths.    Not  less  than  two-thirds  of  the  individuals  participating 
in  a  project  must  be  low-inccme  individuals  who  are  potential  ^irst 
generation  college   students.     The   description   presented  reflected 
Talent  Search  in  Academic  Year  1980-81. 
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postsecondary  educational  training,  and  to  encourage  them  to  complete 
secondary  school  and  undertake  postsecondary  educational  training.  The 
program  also  publici'zes  student  financial  aid  programs  and  ertcourages 
secondary-school  or  college  dropouts  of  demonstrated  aptitude  to  reenter 
educational  programs.  The  goal  of  thi s  program  is  to  (1 )  increase  the 
rate  at  which  youths  of  financial  or  cultural  need  complete  secondary 
educational  programs,  [2]  decrease  the  rate  of  secondary  and  postsecondary 
school  dropouts,  (3)  increase  the  number  of  secondary  and  postsecondary 
school  dropouts  who  reenter  educational  programs,  and  (4)  increase  the 
postsecondary  enrollment  rate  of  youths  who  have  delayed  pursuing  post- 
secondary  educational  training. 

The  authorizing  legislation   for  the  Talent   Search  Program  allows  youths 
from  other   than    1 ow-income    families,    not   to   exceed    one-third    of  the' 
total  served,  to  benefit  from  the  projects.  v  ,  . 

Program  Operations:  '  • 

Talent  Search  is  a  project  grant  program  which  works  through  institutions 
of  higher  education,  public  and  private  agencies  and  organizations  to  pro- 
vide services  to  disadvantaged  youth  in  secondary  schools  or  who  are 
dropouts.  The  program  is  managed  through  the  ED  central  office.  As  one 
0/  the  "TRIO"  programs,  45  ED  staff  manage  this  program  along  with  the 
five  other  programs  that  make  up  the  Division  of  Student  Services. 
Awards  are  made  competitively.  The  program  is  forw.ard-funded  and  no 
matching  grants  are  required  of  grantees. 

The  local  .projects  operate  a  recruiting  effort  to  identify  youths  who 
need  the  program's  services  and  counsel  then  about  opportunities  for 
furthering  their  education. 

A  study  of  the  pr^bgram  showed  that  all*  project  directors  expressed  a 
fundamental  philosophic  concern  .with  educational  opportunities  for  the 
minorities  and  the  educationally  disadvantaged.  Their  stated  ^project 
objectives  were  two-fold.  First,  they  focused  on  improving  the  client 
group's  educational  and  vocational  status  and  self-perception,  an<i  second, 
on  increasing  school  and  community  awareness  of  the  client  group's  needs. 
Given  this  common  base,  all  projects  provided  services  intended  to  encour- 
age clients  to  aspire  to  postsecondary  education. 

The  number  and  kinds  of  services  provided  clients  varied  considerably 
across  projects  classified  by  size,,  ethnicity  and  location  of  majority  of 
clients,  type  of  host  institution,  age,  and  ED  region  location..  However, 
all  projects  generally  encouraged  the  completion  of  high  school  and  the 
attainment  of  a ''postsecondary  education;  provided-,  information  on  edu'fation- 
al  opportunities  and  financial  assistance;  and"  assisted  in  the  mechanics 
of  applying  for  admission  and  financial  aid.  To  a  more  limited  extent, 
projects  provided  f ol 1 ow-up  acti vities  and  a ssi stance  to  insure  that 
clients  actually:  enrolled  in  postsecondary  institutions;  reached  the 
campus  and  began  their  studies;  and  became  adjusted  and  oriented  to  the 
campus. 
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In  receiving  ""these  services,  about  one-sixth  of  the  clients  had  had 
only  one  contact  with  Talent  Search,  about  one-half  had  had  two  to  five 
contacts,  and  about  one-third  had  had  six  or  more  contacts. 

Program  Scope  '  •  °  . 

During  academic  year  1979-80,  153  projects  were  funded.  .The  grants 
ranged  from  $43,789  to  $240,610  and  averaged  $100,386  with  a  cost  per 
client  of  $81.  The  projects  reported  serving  189,303  clients  withabout 
42  percent  blacks,  27  percent  white,  and  31  percent  of  other  ethnicity, 
such  as  Native  Americans  or  Mexican-Americans.  Approximately  56  percent 
of  these  c1-ients  were  female  and  44  percent  were  males.  About  71  percent 
were 'from  families  with  low  incomes  and  approximately '  29  percent  were 
eligible  due  to  cultural  need. 

For  1980,  278  applications,  reflecting  a  demand  of  $38,653,484,  were 
processed.  From  these  applications,  158  grant  awards  jnere  made  for 
the  first  year  of  a  two-year  funding  period.  Of  th6  158  projects,  25 
were  hosted  by  two-year/ junior  colleges,  70  ,by  four-year  colleges,  3 
by  vocational/technical  .schools,  and  60  by  agencies.  The  average  cost 
per  grant  was  $96,835  and  an  average  cost  per  student  of  $76  for  the 
202,030  students  served  in  FY  1980  (school  year  1980-81).  In  FY  1981, 
an  expected  170  projects  will  be  assisted  at  an  average  cost  each  of  about 
$100,590,  or  $86  per    student,   for  the  expected  198,837  participants. 

Program  Effectiveness  and  Progres^' 

In  the  1979-80  academic  year,  189,303  clients  were  placed  in  postsecondary 
education  with  an  additional  43,471  accepted,  but  not  yet  enrolled. 
Approximately  8,831  actual  or  potential  dropouts  were  persuade^'  to  return 
to  school  or  college.  - 

The  1975  evaluation  of  the  Talent  Search  Program  shows  that,  given  the 
fuzzy  definition  of  the  target  population  and  the  lack  of  measurable 
objectives,  virtually  any' person  requesting  assistance  was  served--most  of 
whom  were  determined  to  be  eligible  by  virtue  of  low  income  and  related 
criteria. 

The  study  assessed  project  files  to  determine  their  adequacy.  The 
content  and  organization  of  the  client  record  files  varied  considerably 
across  projects.  Files  in  certain  projects  were  comprehensive  and  com- 
plete and  data  were  collected  and  filed  in, an  organized  manner,  whereas 
the  files  in  other  projects  contained  little  information,  often  collected 
and  filed  in  a  haphazard  fashion.  Most  files  generally  contained  such 
basic  descriptive  data  as  the  client's  age,  sex,  ethnicity,  and  grade 
'  level.  However,  data  critical  to  determining  a  client's  eligibility  for 
the  program,  his  application  for  and-  attainment  of  financial  aid  or 
postsecondary  admission,  his  strengths  and  weaknesses,  and  his  achieve- 
ment of  other  Talent  Search  objectives  were  often  incomplete  or  missing. 
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The  limited  degree  to  which  these  kinds  of  information  were  recorded 
in  the  client  files,  and -survey  findings  of  the  postsecondary  status  of 
.former  clients,  made"  it  difficult  to  assess  the  effectiveness  of  Talent 
Search  counseling  services  and  follow-up  activities..  Approximately  three- 
fourths  of  the  students  reported  by  tlie  projects  to  have  enrolled  in 
postsecondary  institutions  between  July  1  arid  December  31,  1973,  had 
actually  enroll-ed.  And  about  three-fourths  of  li^ese  verified  enrol  lees 
were  still  enrolled  in  the  spring  of  1974.  (Most  of  those  who  were  not 
enrolled  in  the  spring  had  dropped  out  of  their  own  choice.) 

The  study  of  the  Talent  Search  program  was"  descriptive,  including  a 
'survey  of  college  registrars  to  validate  the"  postsecondary  enrol Iment  of 
fon^e^TAlent  Search  clients.  Since  it  was  a  descriptive  study,  without 
a  nonp>f^icipatihg  group  of  youths  similar  to  those  served  by  the  program 
but  who  did  not  -have  access  to  the  program's  services,  an  assessment  of 
the  program's  impact  on  high  school  retention  and  college  entrance  cannot 
V  be  done.  Consequently,  it  cannot  be  asserted,  based  on  the  study,  that 
the  program,  does  or  does  not  place  students  in  college  who  would. not  hrve 
enrolled  without  the  program's  services.  ^ 

In  those  c-ases  where  improvement-  in  program  operations  can  be  made  on 
the  basis  of  the  study,  they  have  been  included  in  revised  program  regu- 
lations. ;  '  .  - 

Source.s  of  Evaluation  Data 

Descriptive  Study  of  the  Talent  Search  Program,  Volume  III  of  A  Study 
of  the  National  Upward  Bound  and  Talent  Search  Programs,  Research  Tri- 
angle  Institute,  Research  Iriangle  Park,  North  Carolina,  December 
1975.  \ 

Estimates  of  the  Target  Population^  for  Upward  Bound  and  the  Talent 
?i^ch  Programs.  Volume  11  of  A  Study  of  the  National  Upward  Bound 
and  Tglent  Search  Programs,  Research  Triangle  Institute,  Research 
Triangle  Park,^orth  Carolina,  May  1975., 

Program  Files,  Office  of  Postsecondary  Education. 

For  further  information  about  program  operations. 

Contact:    Richard  T.  Sonnergren,  426-8960. 

For  further  information  about  studies  of  program  .effectiveness , 

Contact:    Robert  H.  Berls,  245-7884. 
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ANNUAL  EVALUATION  REPORT  ON  EDUCATION  PROGRAMS 


Program  Name; 

Educational  Opportunity  Centers 
Legislation: 

Higher  Education  Act  of  1965.    Title  IV-A, 
Subpart  4;  as  amended  by  Public  Law  92-318; 
as  amended  by  Public  Law  94-482;  Public  Law 
96-374. 


Funding  History:  Year 
  J 


Authorization  1/ 


1974 

$100,000,000 

1975 

100,000,000 

1976 

100,000,000 

1977 

200,000,000 

1978 

200,000,000 

1979 

200,000,000 

1980 

200,000,000 

1981 

200,000,000 

1982 

165,000,000 

'Expiration  Date: 
September  30,  1985 

Appropriation 

$3,000,000 
3,000,000 
3,000,000 
4,000,000 
5,246,000 
6,300,000 
7,700,000 
8,000,000 
8,000,000  (est.) 

Program  Goals  and  Objectives: 

This  program  is  intended  to  serve  areas  -with  major  concentration  of  low- 
Income  populations  by  'providing,  in  coordination  with  other  applicable 
programs  and  services: 

information  with  respect  to  financial  and  academic  assistance  available 
Tor  persons  residing  in  such  areas  desiring  to  pursue  a  program  of 
vpostsecondary  education; 

;,ssistance  to  such  persons  in  applying  for  admission  to  institutions, 
at  wh?ch  a  program  of  postsecondary  education  is  offered  including 
preparing  necessary,  applications  for  use  by  admission  and  financial 
aid  officers;  and' 

counseling  services  and  tutorial'  and  *other  necessary  assistance  ^to 
such  persons  while  attending  such  institutions. 

The  centers  also  are  to  serve  as  recruiting  and  counseling  Pools  to 
rnnrriinate  resources  and  staff  efforts  of  institutions  of  higher  education 
an^'rother  in'sti?u^  offering  programs  of  postsecondary  education,  in 
admitting  educationally  disadvantaged  persons. 

17    Represents  budget  authority  for  all  Special  Programs  for  Disadvantaged 
^  dents:    Speci-al   Services,  Upward  Bound,  Talent  Searc  Educat.ona^ 
Opportunity  Centers,   Service  Learning  Centers,,  (up  to  FY  1982),  and 
the  Training  Program. 
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While  the  legislated  goals  of  the  Talent  Search,  Upward-Bound  and  Special 
Services  programs  are  aimed  at  individuals  in "  need  of  project  services, 
the  Educational  Opportunity  Centers  are  designed  to  serve  residents  of 
major  areas  with  a  high  concentration  of  low-income  populations.  II  Con- 
sequently, any  resident  of  a  funded  area  is  eligible  to  receive  project 
services.  This  broad  mandate,  without  the  restrictions  of  age,  income, 
and  disadvantaged  cultural  or  educational  backgrounds  characteristic  of 
•the  other  Special  Programs,  offers  more  latitude  to  the  project  to  deal 
with  the  educational  needs  of  a  geographic  area. 

^Program  Operations: 

The  Department  'of  Education's  central  office  awards  Educational  Opportunity 
Center  Program  grants  orf^'^a  cost-sharing  basis  paying  up  to  75  percent  of 
the  cost  of  establishing  and  operating  a  center,  to  approved  postsecondary 
institutions,  and  public  and  private  agencies  and  organizations.  Awards, 
which  are  forward-funded,  are  made  competitively.  As  one  of  the  "TRIO" 
programs,  45  ED  staff  manage  this  program  along  with  the  five  other  pro- 
grams which  make  up  the  Division  of  Student  Services. 

The  Centers  operate-  a  recruiting  effort  to  identify  persons  who  need  the 
program's  services  and  to  couhseV  them  about  opportunities  for  furthering 
their  education.  The  Centers  also  provide  remedial  and  tutorial  services 
to  students  enrolled  or  accepted  for  enrollment  in  postsecondary  schools. 

Program  Scope: 

In  FY  1979,  32  funded  projects  provided  various  *  forms  of  counseling  and 
assistance  to  108,217  participants.  The  grants  ranged  from  $106,178  to 
$409,712  and  averaged  $236,190.    The  average  cost-per-participant  was  $71. 

I.  Total  participants  by  ethnicity. 

American  Indian  3,741  3% 

Black  40,444  37% 

Hispanic  22,207  21% 

Other/Not  Reported  ^             38,572  36% 

^     TOTAL  3,253  3% 

II.  Total  participants  by  sex.  - 

Male  46,048  43% 

Female  62,169  57% 

TOT  At-     ^  108,217'  TUO^ 

17  Public  Law  96-374  focused  the  Educational  Opportunity  Program  on  adults 
(at  least  nineteen  years  oT  age).  Noteless  than  two  thirds  of  the 
individuals  participating  in  a  project  must  be  low-income  and  potentially 
first  generation  college  students.  The  description  presented  reflected 
the  program  in  Academic  Year  1980-81. 
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III.    Total  participants  by -age. 


Under  18 
18  -  24 
25  and  over 
TOTAL 


27,550 
48,897 
31,770 
108,217 


26% 
45% 

29% 


For  FY  1981,  the  $8,000,000  appropriation  will  service  32  projects  and 
106,670  students  at  an  average  cost  per  project  of  $250,000  and  $75  per 
student. 

Program  Effectiveness  and  Progress: 

An  evaluation  has  not  been  conducted.  Program  data  for  FY  1979  show 
that  32,796  participants  were  placed  in  postsecondary  schools  or  other 
types  of  training  programs,  and  8,517  participants  had  been  accepted  by 
a  postsecondary  institution  but  had  not  yet  begun  their  studies. 

■Ongoing  and  Planned  Evaluations: 

None 

Sources  of  Evaluation  Data: 

Program  Files,  Office  of •  Postsecondary  Education. 
For  further  information  about  program  operations. 

Contact:    Richard  T.  Sonnergren,  426-8960. 
For  further  information  about  studies  of  progran^  effectiveness, 
I      Contact:    Robert  H.  Berls,  245-7884. 
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V. 

ANNUAL  EVALUATION  REPORT  ON  EDUCATION  PROGRAMS 


Program  Name: 

Special  Services  for  Disadvantaged  Students 

Legislation:  Expiration  Date: 

Higher  Education  act  of  1965,  Title  IV>A  September  30,  1985  ^ 

Subpart  4;  Public  Law  89-329;  as  amended 
by  Public  Law  90-575;  Public  Law  91-230; 
Public  Law  92-318;  Public  Law  93-380; 
Public  Law  94-482;  Public  Law  96-374. 


Year 

Authorization  1/ 

Appropriation 

1970 

$  56,680,000 

$10,000,000 

1971 

96,000,000 

15,000,000 

1972 

96,000,000 

15,000,0CfD 

1973 

100,000,000 

'  23,000,000 

1974 

100,000,000 

23,000,000 

1975 

100,000,000 

23,000,000 

1976 

100,000,000 

23,000,000 

1977 

200,000,000 

30,637,000 

1978 

200,000,000 

45,265,000 

1979 

200,000,000 

55,000,000 

1980 

200,000,000 

60,000,000 

1981 

200,000,000 

63,900,000 

1982 

165,000,000 

63,900,000  (est 

Objectives 

The  Special  Services  program  is  designed  to  provide  remedial  and  other 
special  services  'for  youths  ZJ  from  low-income  families  with  academic 
potential,  but  who  may  be  disadvantaged  because  of  severe  rural  isolation 
who  (1)  are  enrolled  or  accepted  for  enrollment  at  an  institution  of  higher 
education  which  is  a  ber^ficiary  of  a  grant  or  contract  and  (2)  by  reason 
of  deprived  educational  ,  cultural , -or  economic  backgroi/nd,  physical  handi- 
cap, or  limited  English-speaking  ability,  are  in  need  of  such  services 
to  assist  them  to  initiate,  continue,  or  resume  thei r  post secondary 
education.  The  goal  of  this  program  is  to  increase  the  retention  and 
graduation  rates  of  such  students. 

TT  Represents  budget  authority  for  all  Special  Programs  for  Disadvantaged 
Students:  Special  Services,  Upward  Bound,  Talent  Search,  Educational 
0  p  p  0  r  tiin  1  ty  Ge  n  ters  ^  5e  r\ri  ce— Lea  rntng^  €  en  te  rs  (up  to  F  Y  1 9 82 ) ,  and 
the  Training  Program. 

7J  Public  Law  96-374  substantially  changed  the  characteristics  of  eli- 
gible participants.  Not  less  than  two-thirds  of  the  individuals 
participating  in  a  project  must  be.  physical ly  handicapped  ^^w- 
Income  individuals  who  are  first  generation  college  students.  '  The 
remaining  participants  must  be  physically  handicapped,  low-income, 
or  first-generation  college  students.  The  description  presented 
reflected  the   Special    Services  program   in   Academic  Year  1980-81. 
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Program  Operations 

SDPcial  Services  is  a  project  grant  program  making  awards  to  institutions 
of  higher  education  to  provide  remedial  or  bilingual  educational  teaching, 
guidance,  and/or  counseling  services  for  students  an  educationally, 

culturally,  or  economically  deprived  background,  or  with  a  Physical  handi- 
cap or  limited  English-speaking  ability.    The  program  is  ^o^«^^,^d-funded  and 
no  matching  funds  are  required  by  the  grantee  institutions     The  program 
administered  through  the  ED  central  office.    As  one  of  ^^eTR  0  programs 
45  ED  staff  man^e-  this  along  with  the  five  other  programs  that  make  up 
the  Division  of  Student  Services.    Awards  are  made  competitively. 

At  t"he  institution  level,  a  Special  Services  program  is  defined  as  a  sepa- 
rately budgeted  formal  or  structured  body  of  activity  by,  the  institutions 
for  enrolled  students,  which  is  not  routinely  available  to  or  appropriate  for 
the  typical  entering  student,  but  is  directed  toward  the  more  disadvantaged 
students.  Recipients  of  grants  from  this  program  who  serve  students  of 
limited  English-speaking  ability  must  include  in  their  curriculum  a  program 
of  English  language  instruction  for  such  students. 

Program  Scope 

In  FY  1979,  557  projects  were  funded.  The  grants  ranged  from  $35,911  to 
$307,488  and  averaged  $99,437.  The  average  cost  per  .^^^^^^jit  was  $320. 
The  projects  reported  serving  173,086  students.  Approximately  40  percent 
of  the  clients  was  black,  about  38  percent  were  white,  and  about  15  percent 
.  were  Hispanic.  Approximately  57  percent  of  the  clients  were  female  and  43 
percent  were  males.  Approximately  8  percent  of  the  clients  were  culturally 
Sfsa'dvant^  'ed,  41  percent  were  educati  onal  ly  di  sadvantaged^^^^^^ 
physically  disabled,  and  5  percent  were  of  limited  £"9^^  ^h-speaki ng  aoi 1 1 ty , 
and  the  remaining  40  percent  of  the  clients  were  eligible  based  on  the 
low-income  criteria. 

For  FY  1980,  790  applications,  reflecting  a  demand  of  $114,015,064  were 
processed.  From  these  applications,  595  grant  awards  were  '"/de  for  the 
f^rstyear  of  a  four-year  funding  period.  Of  the  595  projects,  205  were 
•hosted  by  two-year/junior  colleges,  376  by  four-year  colleges,  7  by 
vocational /technical  schools,  and  7  by  agencies. 

Average  project  cost  in  FY  1981  is  expected  to  be  ^^^^^^  j'^^^'^^,'^'  "'j^^^Jf 
per  student,  for  the  projected  157,235  students  to  be  served  at  613  projects. 

.E£0..g.ram-Effectiveness  and  Progress 

Program  records    show   that    in    FY    1979    (Program    Year    1979-80)     173  086 
students  participated  in  the   Special    Services  program.     Of  this  number 
21  435  students  showed  adequate,  academic  and  persona 

out  of  the  program  into  the  regular  academic  channels  f.,^l^eji°^^.,^"f;- 
tutions;  8,963  graduated  from  the  host  institutions,  and  4,156  left  the  host 
■  institutions  to  transfer  to  other  colleges. 
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AM975  study  of  postsecondary  programs  for  disadvantaged  students  (both 
Federally  or  non-Federally  supported)  revealed  that  being  disadvantaged  is 
much  more  than  a  financially  determined  phenomenon.  There  are  greater 
differences  among  students  of  different  ethnic  classification  within  the 
low-income  group  than  there  are  between  poverty-level  and  modal  (typical) 
students  within  the  same  ethnic  classification.  Differences  between 
physically  handicapped  students  and  modal  students  are  relatively  minor-- 
except  for  the  physical  disability.  Between  the  poverty-level  and  modal 
students,  the  study  did  not  find*  s.ubstantial  differences  by  major  field 
of  study,  content  of  freshman  courses  taken,  or  relative  difficulty  with 
such  courses.  Most  students  in  the  study  werje  in  their  first  or  second 
year,  and  differences  in  these  areas  may  show-  up  later  in  their  college 
careers. 

As  expected,  the  poverty-level  students  reported  a  higher  degree  of 
participation  in  the  services  offered  by  theu3  programs  than  did  the  modal 
students.  This  differential  participation  was  particularly  large  in 
professional  counseling  and  assistance  on  financial  problems  but  was  also 
greater  for:  tutoring  by  students^ and  professors,  professional  counseling 
on  career  choices,  remedial  courses  and  courses  on  reading  skill  develop- 
ment, programs  to  improve  writing  and  number  skill s^  reduced  course 
load,  professional  counseling  for  personal  and  academic  problems,  and 
several  other  areas. 

3 

Although  substantial  positive  changes  occurred  among  recipients  of  these 
services  in  attitudes,  values,  and  motivation,  there  was  little  indication 
of  impact  of  the  services  on  academic  achievement.  Di sadvantaged  students 
did  not  reduce  the  gap  in  college  grade  point  average  between  themselves 
and  the  regularly  admitted  (modal)  students,  and  differences  between  high 
school  and  college  grades  for  the  two  groups  remained  approximately  the 
same.  The  college  environment,  while  not  tending  to  magnify  previous 
differences  in  academic  achievement ,  did  not  appear  to  be  compensating  for 
such  differences.  Overall,  the  academic  success  of  disadvantaged  students 
at  institutions  with  Special  Services  Programs  was  no  greater,  and  no  less, 
than  at  colleges  without  such  programs.  This  outcome  was  not  affected  by 
any  differential  emphasis  upon  specific  programmatic  elements,  such  as 
tutoring  or  counseling. 

A  1974  review  of  research  on  the  effectiveness  of  secondary  and  higher 
education  intervention  programs  for  disadvantaged  students  found  that  such 
programs  at  the  postsecondary  level  have  had  some  positive  Impact  upon 
program  participants.  These  programs  appear  to  have  been  somewhat  effec- 
tive in  Increasing  retention  of  disadvantaged  youth  In  college.  In  some 
Instances,  academic  achievement  appears  to  have  been  improved,  but  still 
remained  below  Institutional  averages   for   regularly  admitted  students. 
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■'he  System  Development  Corporation  is  currently  conducting  an  evaluation 
of  the  Special  Services  for  Disadvantaged  Students  Program.  The  purpose 
of  this  study  is  to  evaluate  the  impact  of  the  federally-funded  Special 
Services  for  Disadvantaged  Students  (SSDS)  program  as  it  existed  durinq 
the  1979-80  academic  year  in  postsecondary  educational  institutions  across 
the  country.  The  base-year  report  summarizes  the  SSDS  program  s  short- 
term  impact  on  freshman  students  who  received  special  services  from  the 
program  in  that  year.  A  follow-up  survey,  to  be  conducted  in  the  ^'all  of 
1981,  w1ll.be  separately  reported  in  mid-1982.  The  follow-up  survey  will 
attempt  to  determine  longer-term  program  impact  on  the  same  sample  of 
students,  many  of  whom  will  then  be  in  their  junior  year  in  their  colleges 
and  universities.  Preliminary  findings  from  the  base-year  report  are 
summarized  below. 

0  Students  who  received  the  full  range  of  SSDS  services  were  2.26  times 
more  likely  to  complete  the  freshman  year  than  similar  students  who 
did  not  receive  such  services. 

0  SSDS  students  attempted  and  completed  more  course  units  than  did 
the  students  who  did  not  participate  in  these  services. 

0  Full-service  participation  by  SSDS  students  was  associated  with 
lower  grade  point  averages  in  the  first  year.  However,  it  is 
likely  that  this  finding  simply  reflects  the  fact  that  students 
with  poorer  educational  background  and  poorer  entry  skills  tend 
to  be  given  more  services.  The  fall  1981  follow-up  study  should 
demonstrate  whether  or  not  this  is  correct. 

Ongoing  and  Planned  Evaluation  Studies 

Evaluation  of  the  Special  Services  for  Disadvantaged  Students  Program  -  The 
major  purpose  of  this  study  is  to  evaluate  the  impact  of larticipation  in 
Special  Services  for  Disadvantaged  Students  project  activities  on  student  s 
educational  performance  and  progress.  Issues  of  impact  upon  the  hosting 
institution  and  project  staff  will  also  be  addressed.  The  base-year  study 
began  in  1979  and  Will  be  completed  by  fall  1981. 

Sources  of  Evaluation  Data 

Program  files.  Office  of  Postsecondary  Education. 

Programmatic  Attention  to  "Disadvantaged"  Students  by  Institution  of  Higher 
Education  in  the  United  States:  A  Census  tor  1^71 -7Z,  Lducational  lestmg 
Service,  Princeton,  New  Jersey,  April  1973. 

The  Impact of  Special  Services  Programs  in  Higher  Education  for  "Disadvan- 
taged" Students,  Educational  Testing  Service,  Princeton.  New  Jersey,  June 
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Vincent  Tinto  and  Roger  H.  Sherman,  The  Effectiveness  of  Secondary  and 
Higner  Education  Intervention  Programs:    A  Critical  Review  of  the  Research, 
Jeachers  College,  Columbia  University,  September  1974.   "~  " 


Evaluation  of  the  Special  Services  for  Disadv^antaged  Students  Program, 
Draft  Draft  final ,  report ,  System  Development  Corporation,  Santa  Monica, 
California,  1981. 

For  further  information  about  program  operations. 

Contact:    Richard  T,  Sonnergren,  426-8960. 
For  further  information  about  studies  of  program  effectiveness. 

Contact:    Robert  H.  Berls,  245-7884. 
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ANNUAL  EVALUATION  REPORT  ON  EDUCATION  PROGRAMS 


Program  Name: 

Veterans'  Cost-of-Instructi on  Program 

Legislation: 

Section  420  of  the  Higher  Education  Act  of 
1965;  as  amended  by  Public  Law  92-318; 
Public  Law  93-380;  Public  Law  94-482; 
Public  Law  95-336;  Public  Law  96-374  V 


Expi  rati  on  Date: 
September  30,  1985 


Funding  History: 


Year 

1973 
1974 
1975 
1976 
1977 
1978 
1979 
1980 
1981 
1982 


Authorization 


Indefinite 


Appropriation 

$25,000,000 
■  23,750,000 
31,250,000  2/ 
23,721 ,000 
23,750,000 
23,750,000 
19,000,000 
14,380,000 
6,019,000 
None  requested 


Program  Goals  and  Objectives 

The  Veterans'  Cost-of-Instructi on  Program  is  intended  to  provide  improved 
and  expanded  services  to  veterans  attending  institutions  of  higher  educa- 
tion. These  services  include  recruitment,  counseling,  special  education 
programs,  and  outreach  activities.  Implicit  within  the  design  of  the 
program  is  the  objective  of  encouraging  institutions  of  higher  education 
to  expand  and  maintain  enrollments  of  veterans. 


T7  Public  Law  96-374  will,  significantly  ^ffect  the  program.  Eligibility 
—  and  "payment  f rctors  (e Vg . ' tWe  "max         awa fd wa s  'TOWeTed"  from  $1 35 ,000 

to  $75,000)    vere   changed.     The  descriptions  presented    reflect  the 

program  in  Academic, Year  1980-81. 

2/  Includes  a  supplemental  appropriation  of  $7.5  million. 
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Program  Operations; 

Institutions  of  higher  education,  other  than"  proprietary  institutions 
'  ""iT  assistance  under  this  program  if  the  applicant  satisfies 

,    eligibility  criteria  related  to  the  enrollment  of  undergraduate  veterans. 
To  enter  the  pf-ogram,  institutions  must  have  a  minimum  of  25  enrolled 
veterans.    An  institution  entering  the  program  must  also  show  that  its 
veteran  enrollment  represents  110  percent  of- the  previous  year's  veteran 
enrollment  or  that   veteran  enrollment   constitutes  ten  percent  of  the 
total  number  of  undergraduates  at  the  institutions.    To  remai'n  eligible 
to  participate  in  the  program,  an  institution  must  maintain  its  veteran 
enrollment  at  100  percent  of  the  previous  year's  enrollment.    On  May  31, 
1976,  post-Korea  veterans  lost  their  eligibility  for  educational  benefits 
under  the  G.I.   Bill.     The  Education   Amendments  of  1976  allowed  these 
institutions  to  subtract  the  number  of  veterans  affected  by  this  termina- 
tion of  eligibility   from  their  previous  requirement  enrollment  figure, 
thus  allowing  more  institutions  to  maintain  eligibility  in  the  program. 
An  amendment  attached  to  the  Alcohol  and  Drug  Abuse  Education  Amendments 
Of  1978  provide^  for  two  additional  methods  whereby  participating  insti- 
tutions can   retain  eligibility  to  continue  in  the  program.    The  first 
method  uses  a  ratio  criterion  which  allows  an  institution  to  be  eligible 
If  the  decline  in  its   veteran  enrollment,  from  its  first  year  in  the 
program  to  the  present.  Is  no  more  than  the  national  average  of  derline 
over  the  same  period.    If  an  .institution  fails  to  become  eligible  under 
this  first   method,    it  may   be  declared  eligible  upon  the  Secretary's 
determination  that  the  institution  is  making  reasonable  efforts  to  re- 
cruit, «nrol  1  ,  and  provide  necesary  services  to  veterans.    This  deter- 
mination is  based  on  evidence  presented  by  the  institution  and  takes 
into  consideration  the  extent  to  which  the  institution  falls  short  of 
the  ratio  criterion  used  in  the  first  method.  /* 

Applicants  which  satisfy  any  of  these  elioibilit^r  criteria  receive  cost- 
of-instruction  payments  subject  to  two  major  conditions.  <  The  first  is 
that  a  minimum  of  90  percent  of  the  funds  awarded  to  an  institution  must 
be  used  -to  establish  a  full-time  Office  of  Veterans'  Affairs,  to  employ 
at  least  one  full-time  staff  member  whose  sole  institutional  responsi- 
bility IS  to  veterans,  and  to  provide  adequate  services.    These  services 
include  (1)  programs  to  prepare  educationally  disadvantaged  "veterans  for 
postsecondary  education,  (2)  active  outreach,  recruiting!  and\  counsel inq 
activities  through  the  use  of  other  funds,  such  as  those  avaitable  under 
Federaljyjssi^ted  work-study  programs,  and  (3)  an  activfe  tutorial  assis- 
tance program,  fncTuSing  drssemination  of  information  regarding  program. 
The  second  stipulation  Is  that  any  program  funds  not  used  for  the  above 
activities  must  be  used  solely  to  defray  general  academic/instructional 
expenses-such  as  instructional  salaries,  instructional  equipment,  media 
equipment,  and  library  material s— and,  thus,  may  be  non-veteran  related. 
Instructional  expenses    cannot   exceed   10%   of  an   institution's  award, 
beveral  exemptions  to  these  conditions  are  accorded  to  small  institutions 
,(i.e.,  those  enrolling  fewer  than  2,500  students   or  enrolling  no  more 
than  75  veterans). 
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concerned  campuses, 

::cTjLJt%e%7r?:]\ras^  t'h°e  ^c^'nVVaTe^.."At°rhir?is-paSi'ip;?i;; " 

rti^rt^o^s  are  -.ui  red  to  count         -ber  o,  c^te,or,es^ .  ^a^^^  U 

rerarrp;;.ii:s  fea^roc:?lSroV°a"ny  is  re^aiLg  or  available  d.e 
to  deobligations,  in  this  program. 

program  has  not  been,  full^^  institutions.    To  the  extent  that 

manner  as  "  f  ,f"7  '  f  .^1' '^'sl  available  after 

awards  of  up  to  ^^^^^^  are  further^  distributed  to  ensure 

r;run;foVr™i;nr«7wVrds  ^^ove^ 

arUrcJirtei  ;r?Seterera»n''ZSJattn%r'ocedures  described 

above. 

Program  management  is  located  centrally,  within  theOffice  of  Postsecon- 
dary  Education,  by  16  ED  staffers.  - 

Program  Scope; 

Total  demand  for  program  '""--^/J/f  "'''^^fLrin'lrrgir'K 
.computation  proce  ures  ^etLine'd  th'ro'ugh  a  Pro  rata  reduction 

L'nJ  ora  fSlltirequivaVency  count  of  veteran  enrollment-within  each 
of  the  two  award  level  categories. 
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The  distribution  of  awards  to  the  888^  participating,  institutions  is 
presented  in  Table  1 .  ' 

Table  1 

Distribution  of  Veterans*  Cost-of-Instruction 


Payments  Awards  for  FY  1980 

Award 

Number 

Percent 

Under  $5,000 

484 

54.5% 

$5,001-$10,000 

232 

26.1% 

$10,001-$20,000 

121 

13.6% 

$20,001 -$40,000 

48 

5.4% 

$40,001 -$50,000 

3 

0.3% 

Program  Ef fe<;ti veness  and  Progress:  . ,  ' 

No  ..irppact  . evaluations  of  the  Veterans'  Cost-of-Instruction  Program  ha.ve 
been  "conducted.  A  descriptive  analysis  of  program  data  for  Academic" 
Year  1975-76  was  completed.  Based  upon  findings  of  this  study,  the 
distribution  of  services  and  average  staffing  patterns  are  presented  in 
Tables  2  a/id  3. 

As  can  be  seen  from  Table  2,  various  forms  of  counseling  (except  for 
financial  counseling)  are  available  at  reasonably  high  rates.  However, 
the  availability  of  services  such  as  job  placement  and  remedial  courses 
appear  to  be  directly  related  to  the  level  of  VCIP  Project  funding.  The 
staffing  patterns  (as  pre^nted  in  Table  3)  reveal  increments  in  staff 
sizes  located  at  $50,000  and  $100,000  funding  levels.  A  large  propofcion 
of  the  increases  associated  with  projects  funded  at  more  than  $50,000 
were  attributable  to  additional  secretarial  and  clerk  positions. 

Sources  of  Evaluation  Data:  ^  \ 

Program  Files,  Office  of  Postsecondary  Education. 

Evaluation  of- the  Veterans'  Cost-of-Instruction  Program,  Research 
Triangle  Institute,   Research  Triangl e  ^Park ,   North  CaroMna ,  1978. 

^or  further  information  about  program  operations, 

Contact:    Stanley  Patterson,  245-2806. 

For  further  information  about  studies  of  program>ef fecti veness , 

Contact:    Robert  H.  Berls,  245-7884. 
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I        _  Table  2 
Activities  Reported  by  VCIP  Projects  in  FY  75-76 


Ar  t  "i  vi  t v 

$1  - 

$5,500- 

$  9,000- 

$25,000- 

$50,000- 

$  75,000- 

$100,000- 

$5 ,500 

$9,000 

$25,000 

$50,000 

$75,000 

$100,000 

$13?,000 

Total 



Personnel 

Pounsel i  no 

64% 

74% 

69% 

81% 

83% 

82% 

92% 

73% 

Family 

Counsel i  ng 

44% 

52% 

52% 

73%' 

63% 

82% 

46% 

56% 

Cdreer 

Counsel i  ng 

55% 

80% 

-  68% 

82% 

88% 

88% 

77% 

72% 

Fducat  i  onal 

Counse  line? 

69% 

76% 

74% 

86% 

92% 

88% 

92% 

78% 

Pi  nanci  al 

Counsel ing 

28% 

17% 

27%  " 

34% 

46% 

29% 

15% 

28%. 

Job  Placeme;:^^^^  • 

14% 

20% 

'  29%  ' 

28% 

38%' 

41% 

23% 

26% 

Remedial  ^ 

Mathematics 

.    17%  ^ 

22% 

36%  i 

37% 

29% 

53% 

62% 

32% 

Remedial  Eng1ish\ 

18%  ■ 

22% 

36% 

38% 

33% 

47% 

62% 

33% 

Remedial  Reading 

18% 

26% 

36%° 

35% 

29% 

24%  ■ 

54% 

31% 

Tutoring  Service 

74%  ■  . 

78% 

76% 

74% 

75% 

76% 

90% 

78% 

Study  Center 

11% 

20% 

27% 

45% 

25%- 

29% 

23% 

26% 

45, 
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Table  3 


Average  FTE  Staffing  Patterns  Reported  by  VCIP 

/  Projects  f6r  FY  75-76 

•                                      II  -  '      |^500-  $9,000-  $25,000-  $50,000-  $75,000-  $100,000 

Position                      $5,500  $9,000  $25,000  $50,000     '  $75,000  $100,000  $135,000 

Full -Time 

OVA  Person                       .6  .7  '     .7  .7  .8  .8  "  7 

Coordinator                       .3  .3  .3  .3  .5  .6  .6 

C°""selor                          .2  .1  .3  .6  1.8       '  1.1  2  0 

Outreach  Worker                .1  .2  .3  4  a  a  ,  , 

Recruiter                          .1  .1  .2  j  [2  4  *? 

^fT''^             •?               .  -5  -9  i.*3  2:5 

-1  ^           .1  -2  .5  1.5  1.7  3.2 

1-6  .          1  .6  2.7  3.7  6.8  6.7  1  1  .9 
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ANNUAL  EVALUATION  REPORT  ON  EDUCATION  PROGRAMS 


Program  Name  ^  ' 

High  School   Equivalency  Program;   College  Assistance  Migrant  Prog 

Lecilslatlon 

Higher  Education  Act,  Title  IV, 
Part  A,  Subpart  5,  Section  418A, 
as  amended, by  P.L.  96-374 


Funding  History; 

High  School 
Equivalency  Program 

College  Assistance 
Migrant  Program 


Year 

1980 
1981 
1982 


Authorization 

$12,000,0001/ 
12,000,0001/ 
12,000, OOOLV 


Appropriation 

$6,160,000 
6,345,000 
6,a45»000 


1980 
1981 
1982 


1  ,173,000 
1,208,000 
1,208,000 


Program  Goals  and  Objectives 

These  oroarams  provide  grants  to  Institutions  of  higher  education  to  assist 
m  rranf  aSd  seasonal  farmworkers  beyond  the  age  of  "^^l^r^  "  °°  ^f"^^; 
ance  to  complete  the  courses  necessary  to  receive  ^^^^^Sh/f 
its  eaulvalent.  and  to  assist  such  farmworkers  enrolled  In  the.flrst  under- 
gradTte  year  at  an 'institution  of  higher  education  to  pursue  successfully 
a  program  of  postsecondary  education. 

The  High  School  Equivalency  Program  (HEP)  brings  together  the  outreach, 
teach  ng,  counseling  and  placement  services  necessary  to  recruit  and  serve 
eligible  farmworker  school  dropouts,  aged  17-24,  who  wish  to  obcain  a 
SchSol  Equivalency  Certificate  and  subsequent  placement  in  a  college  or 
university,  a  job-training  program,  the  military  or  full-time  employment. 
Sarttc  paJ^s  receive  room  and  board  and  a  stipend  for  personal  expense  . 
Thev  live  on  a  college  or  university  campus  and  can  use  the  cultural, 
recreational,  health  and  other  facilities.  They  attend  at  least  30  hours 
S  r5r.<:  a  week  In  the  subjects  covered  by  the  General  Education  Development 
eLlatNon  and  receive  w^^^^^^^^^^  additional  tutoring  Is  required.  Career 
Tnd  personal  counseling,  as  well  as  placement  assistance,  are  also  provided. 


T/  for  both  programs. 
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The  College  Assistance  Migrant  Program  (CAMP)  is/  intended  to  assist 
migrant  and  seasonal  farmworkers  and  their  dependents  who  are  enrolled 
as  first  year  undergraduates  to  make  the  transition  from  secondary  to 
postsecondary  education,  to.  develop  the  motivation  necessary  for  success 
in  postsecondary  education  and  to  complete  their  first  year  successfully. 
HEP  graduates  and  eligible  graduates  of  other  high  school  equivalency 
programs  may  participate  in  CAMP.  Participants  receive  tuition  scholar- 
ships and  a  stipend  for  personal  expenses.  The  program  also  provides 
whatever  tutoring  and  counseling  is  required  and  assists  in  arranging 
grants,  loans  and  work-study  arrangements  to  cover  the  full  cost  of  the 
remaining  three  undergraduate  years. 

Program  Operati  ons 

Both  programs  are  funded  through  -one  year  grants  to  private,  non-profit 
and  state-supported  colleges  and  universities. 

From  1974  to  1980,  the  Department  of  Labor  funded  HEP  and  CAMP,  using  a 
discretionary  portion  of  funds  set-aside  for  migrant  and  seasonal  farm- 
worker programs.  The  Comprehensive  Employment  and  Training  Act  Amendments 
of  1978  included  specific  authorization  for  these  programs.  In  1980, 
the  program  was  transferred  tb  the  Department  of  Education  and  reautho- 
rized as  part  of  the  Higher  Education  Act.  Funding  for  the  two  programs 
has  increased  from  $5,396,665  in  1975  to  $7,553,000  in  1981.  New  program 
regulations  have  been  issued  and  program  grants  are  now  issued  competively. 

Program  Scope 

HEP  is  expected  to  serve  about  2,940  students  at  14  sites,  and  CAMP  about 
675  at  three  sites  in  FY  1981. 

Program  Effectiveness  and  Progress 

During  academic  year  1979-80,  80  percent  of  the  HEP  participants  success- 
fully completed  the  General  Education  Development  examination;  90  percent 
were  placed  in  colleges,  job-training  programs  or  full-time  jobs.  During 
the  same  year,  98  percent  of  CAMP  participants  successfully  completed 
their  first  undergraduate  year.  Whereas  the  grade  point  average  for 
entering  CAMP  students  was  generally  one-half  point  below  that  of  their 
freshman  class  as  a  whale,  the  grade  point  average  for  CAMP  students  at 
the  end  of  the  freshman  year  was  one-half  point  above  the  class  average. 

Ongoing  and  Planned  Evaluation  Studies 


None  planned 
Sources  of  Evaluation  Data 

Program  records.  Office  of  Postsecondary  Education. 
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Program  Data 

For  further  Information  about  program  operations, 

Contact:    Vidal  Rivera,  245-2222. 
For  further  information  about  studies  of  program  effect 

Contact:    Gerald  Burns,  245-9401. 
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ANNUAL  EVALUATION  REPORT  ON  EDUCATION  PROGRAMS 


Program  Name: 

State  Student  Financial  Assistance  Training  Program 

Legislation:  Expiration  Date: 

Sec,  493C  of  Title  IV,  Part  F,  Higher  September  30,  1980 

Education  Act  of  1965,  as  created  by 
P.L.  94-482  (October  12,  1976);  repealed 
by  P.L.  96-374. 

Funding  History:  Year  Authorization  Appropriation 

^  1977  $    728,009  h  $448,009 

1978  $    770,073  1/  $490,073 

1979  $    553,085  $533,085 

1980  $    534,240  $534,240 

1981  $1  ,000,000  $503,367  ^/ 

Program  Goals  and  Objectives 

The  purpose  of  the  SSFAT  Program  is  to  help  States  design  \r\d  develop  pro- 
grams to  increase  the  proficiency  of  institutional  and  State  financial  aid 
administrators  in  all  aspects  of  student  financial  assistance.  States 
identify  current  and  future  financial  aid  administration  needs,  develop 
strategies  and  training  materials  to  strengthen  present  programs,  and 
provide  appropriate  pre-service  and  in-service  training  for  financial 
aid  administrators  in  State  agencies  and  in  postsecondary  institutions 
throughout  the  State. 

Program  Operations: 


The  law  provided  for  an  annual  Federal  appropriation  of  $280,000  through 
Fiscal  Year  1978,  to  be  divided  equally  among  participating  States  and 
territories;  however,  funds  were  never  appropriated  for. this  authorization. 
The  law  also  established  the  current  funding  pattern  of  transfers  in  each 
State  of  amounts  equal  to  one-twentieth  of  one  percent  of  the  funds  allot- 
ted under  each  of  the  Supplemental  Educational  Opportunity  Grant,  College 
Work-Study,  and  National  Djirect  Student  Loan  Programs,  not  to  exceed 
$10,000  from  each  program;  ind  for  equal  matching  Federal  funds  by  amounts 
from  State  resources.  j 

y  These  figures  represent  jthe  sum  of  $280,000  and  the  authorized  yearly 
transfers  from  three  Fdderal  student  financial  assistance  programs 
according  to  the  formulaj  described  in  the  Program  Operations  section 
of  this  report.  j 

2/  Section  493  C  is  repeaCle^^  by  P.L.  96-374.  However,  part  of  the  program 
authority  is  now  indlgdedy^  Title  IV,  Part  F,  Sec.  486.  Since  Part 
F  contains  "General  Provisions  Relating  to  Student  Financial  Aid  Pro- 
grams" this  program^]  will   not  be  reported   separately  in  the  future. 
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report  on  itrexpenditures  and  training  activities  for  that  year. 
Program  Scope:  . 

Fifty-seven  states  and  territories  are  potentially  eligible  to  participate 
i    tL  SSFAT  Program.    In  the  first  year  program  existen^^^^^ 

there  were  41  participating  entities,  consisting  of  39  states  ana  ^^erto 
Rico  and  the  District  of  Columbia.  In  the  fourth  and  fina  year  of  the 
Rico  ana  it  i?  exoec^ed  that  at  least  43  states  will  have  part- 

?[??a"tedjw  1  Puer  R^co'^/fhe  District  of  Columbia  have  discontinued 
Their  participation.    See  Table  1  for  more  details  on  funding. 

The  most  recent  program  year  for  which 
ftn    inHirates  that  almost  two-thirds  of  the  12,548  financial  aia  aaminib 

"liiolhle  to  benefit"  attended  SSFAT  Prosram  training  sessions.  A^simiiar 
n  iilr'i?  flnanJuralS  administrators  -celved  ™teria,s  ^l^^X.'J.fZ 
distributed  with  SSFAT  Program  funds.     See  Table  d  tor  more  aetaiis 
participants. 

Program  Effectiveness  and  Progress: 

Tho  <;<;fat  Program  has  provided  for  training  opportunities  that  address  the 
IX>r"tiL™orbr   tate  and  ;e^^^^^^^^ 

Workshops  presented  with  the  assistance  or  iorMi  '^'"y'°'"  p.  .  T-i,nH-  to 
frnm  <;e^sions  in  less  populous  states,  such  as  Alaska  and  Rhode  Is lana.  to 
Ihrmultinle  Dresenmions  in  California.  New  York.. and  Pennsylvania.  Ma- 
JSri^U  dev^S^fd  with  SSFAT  Program  funds  have  included  gui<les  to -aval lable 
ct  Hent  ??nan?ial  aid  modii  policy  and  procedures  manuals  for  fmancia 
5ro?fi«s!"a;d  mrograpSl.  'pne  Lnograph  on^ef  ^  ^ssues  in  finan^ 

:i2t^er^^reria^J^J:r^:ghThe7hrrrp^^ograr;i 

arf  rn>irin  the  Division  of  Training  and  Dissemination.  Office  of  Student 
Financial  Assistance; 

Ongoing  and  Planned  Evaluation  Studies:  , 
None 

■Sources  of  Evaluation  Data: 

SSFAT  Program  files.  Office  of  Postsecondary  Education. 

For  further  information  on  Program  Operations; 

Contact:    Pat  Hopson,  472-3320. 
For  further  information  on  studies  of  Program  Effectiveness: 

Contact:    Dan  Morrissey,  245-7884. 
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TABLE  1 

Funding  Summary 
State  Student  Financial  Assistance 
Trajning  Program 
FY  1977-80 


FY  1977-78 


FY  1978-79 


FY  1979-80 


FY  1980-81 


Federal  Appropriations 
Participating:  States 
Participating:  Others 
State  Expenditures 
Federal  Expenditures 
Total  Expenditures 


$413,  724.00 

39  ■ 
2 

$399,690.71 
$333,431,85 
$733,122.56 


$429,630.00 
44 
2 

$448,224.39 
$376,606.51 
$824,830.90 


$491,949.00 
43 
0 

$495,483.69 
$413,623.24 
$909,106.93 


$503,367.00 

0  • 
* 


*Figures  for  FY  1980-81  are  not  available  at  this  time. 


TABLE  2 

Compilation  of  Data 
FY  1979-80- 
State  Student  Financial  Assistance 
Training  Program 


Eligible  Beneficiaries  .  .  .  .12,548 

Actual  Beneficiaries    9,419 

Attended  Workshops   .8,100 

Received  On-Site 

Assistance   726 

Received  Other  Training  .  .  .  1,922 
Received  Materials    8,146 


Training  Sessions  (Total).  .  .  .506 

Workshops/Seminars    .263 

On-Site  Assistance   .216 

Other  U  27 
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ANNIIAI  EVALUATION  REPORT  ON  EDUCATION  PROGRAMS 


Program  Name 

Training  Program  "for  Special  Programs  Staff  and  Leadership  Personnel 


Legislation 


Higher  Education  Act  of  1965  as  amended  by 
Section  124  (c)  of  Public  Law  94-482;  as 
amended  by  Public  Law  96-374. 


Expiration  Date 
September  30,  1985 


Year 

Authorization 

1978 

$200,000,000 

1979 

200,000,000 

1980 

200,000,000 

1981 

200,000,000 

1982 

165,000,000 

Funding  History:     Year  Authorization  1/  Appropriation 

$2,000,000 
2,400,000 
2,000,000 
1,000,000 
2,000,000  (est.) 

Program  Goals  and  Objectives 

The  Training  Program  for  Special  Programs  Staff  and  Leadership  Personnel 
is  designed  to  provide  training  for  staff  and  leadership  personnel  who 
will  specialize  in  improving  the  delivery  of  services  to  students  assisted 
bv  the  Special  Services,  Upward  Bound,  Talent  Search,  and  Educational 
Opportunity  Centers  programs.  Training  for  local,  project  personnel  is 
designed  to  improve  their  skills  in  leadership,  management,  academic 
instruction  and  counseling. 

Program  Operations 

The  Training  Program  awards  contracts  2/  to  support  the  operation  of 
short-term  training  institutes  and  in-servjce  training  programs  to  improve 
the  skills  of  staff  and  leadership  personnel.  Proposals  are  requested  from 
institutions  of  higher  education  and  other  public  agencies  and  non-profit 
private  organizations.  The  program  is  forward-funded  and  contracts  are 
kwarded  competitively.  Beginning  in  FY  1982,  The  Training  Program  wil 
become  a  discretionary  grant  program  instead  of  a  contract  P'^OQ'I'am.  It  is 
expected  that  20  new  grants  will  be  awarded  at  an  average  of  $100,000  per 
qrant.  As  one  of  the  "TRIO"  programs,  45  ED  staff  manage  .this  program 
along  with   five   other  programs   in   the  Division    of   Student-  Services. 

U  Represents  b'uaget  authority  for  all  the  Special  Programs  for  DJsadvan- 
-   taged  Students:     Special  Services,  Upward  Bound,  Talent  Search,  Educa- 
tional Opportunity  Centers,  Service  Learning  Centers,  and  the  Training 
Program. 

2/  Public  Law  96-374  authorizes  grants  rather  than  contracts. 
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Program  Scope  ^ 

In  FY  1979,  contracts  were  awarded  to  Marquette  University  ($400,000) 
for  leadership  training  sessions,  the  University  of  Colorado  ($1,200,000) 
for  training  in  instructional  and  counseling  techniques,  and  Atlanta 
University  ($800,000)  for  management  and  evaluation  training  sessions.  A 
total  of  1,899  project  staff  persons  received  training  under  the  above 
contracts. 

In  FY  1980,  two  contracts  were  awarded  to  provide  training  to  approximately 
1,400  Special  Programs  project  personnel.  One  contract  went  to  Marquette 
University  ($1,400,000)  to  provide  training  to  experienced  project  ^?rsonnel 
in  the  areas  of  project  evaluation,  designing  and  implementing  effective 
counseling  and  tutorial'  components,  and  curriculum,  design.  '  The  second 
contract  went  to  Far  West  Laboratory  ($600,000)  to  provide  project  manage- 
ment training  to  new  Special  Programs  project  personnel. 

In  FY  1981,  one  contract  will  be  awarded  to  provide  training  to  about 
550  project  personnel. 

Program  Effectiveness 

A  program  evaluation  has  not  been  conducted. 
Ongoing  and  Planned  Evaluation 

None  Planned 
Sources  of  Data 

Program  files.  Office  of  Pbstsecondary  Education. 

y\  \     '  '  i 

For  further  information  about  program  operations. 

Contact:    Richard  T.-Sonnergren,  426-8960. 

For  rufE'Rer  information  about  program  effectiveness 

Contact:    Robert  H.vBerls,  245-7884. 


/  \ 

/  \ 

\ 
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ANNUAL-  EVALUATION  REPORT  ON  EDUCATION  PROGRAMS 


Program  Name 

'  Strengthening  peveloping  Institutions  Program  (SDIP) 


Legi  si  at  ion 


Higher  Education  Act  of  1965,  Title  III, 
Public  Law  89-329,  as  amended  by  Public 
Law  96-374. 


Authorizatiori 

$  55,000,000 
30,000,000 
55,000,000 
35,000,000 
70,000,000 
91  ,000,000 
91,000,000 
120,000,000 
120,000,000 
120,000,000 
120,000,000 
120,000,000 
120,000,000 
120,000,000 
120,000,000 
120,000,000 
129,000,000 


Expiration  Date 
SepteniJer  30,  1985  ]_/ 

Appropriation 

$  f', 000, 000 
30,000,000 
30,000,000 
30,000,000 
30,000,000 
33,850,000 
51,850,000 
87,350,000 
99,992,000 
110,000,000 
110,000,000 
110,000,000 
120,000,000 
120,000.000 
110,000,000 
120,000,000 
129,600,000 


Funding  History;  Year 

19^6 
1967 
1968 
1969 
1970 
1971 
1972 
1973 
1^74 
1975 
"  1976 
1977 
1978 
1979 
1980 
1981 
1982 

Program  Goals  and  Objectives  -  . 

The  program  objective  in  Fiscal  Year  1981  was  to  provide  assistance  to 
developing  institutions  of  higher  education  which  demonstrate  a  desire 
and  a  potential  to  make  a  substantial  contribution  to  the  higher  education 
resources  of  the  Nation  but  which,  for  financial  and  other  reasons,  are 
struggling  for  survival  and  are  isolated  from  the  mam  currents  of 
academic  life.  Specific  program  objectives  included  the  improvement  of 
the  quality  of  curriculum,  faculty,  student  services,  admmi  strati  on,  and 
other  general  areas  of  institutional^  operations. '  Since  its  inception,  the 
program  has  included  both  two-  and  four-year  institutions  enrolling  sub- 
stantial numbers^of  students  from  low-income  families  as  well  as  represent- 
atives of  minority  populations.  Almost  a  thousand  col  leges  >nd  .uni  vers ities 
were  eligible  to  participate  in  the  Title  III  program  based  on  average  BEOG 
awards  and  E&G  expenditures  in  FY  1981. 

1/  The   program   for   1982   will    be  changed  due  to  the  Higher  Education 
~   Amendments  of   1980.     It   will    consistent    of  three   individual  grant 
pr&grams;  The   Strengthening  Program,  The   Special    Needs  Program,  and 
thi  Challange  Grant  Program.    Details  on  the  new  programs  are  available 
from  R.  Fairley,  Institution  Aid  Programs  (755-1254). 
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the  program  goal  was  to  provide  such  supplementary  financial  assistance 
as  may  be  necessary  to  allow  developing  institutions  to  move  into  "the 
mainstream  of  American  -  higher  ^ucation"  so  that  they  might,,  on  the 
basis  of  offering  an  education  of  good  quality,  reasonably  compete  for 
students  and^external  financial  resources. 

Program  Operations 

Developing  institutions  for  FY  1981  were  defined  in  the  legislation  as 
institutions  of  higher  education  which:  (1)  provide  an  educational  program 
which  awards  an  A.A.  or  a  B.A.  degree,*  (2)  are  accredited  by  a  nationally 
recognized  accrediting  agency  or  association,  or  making  reasonable  progress 
toward  such  accreditation,  (3)  have  satisfied  both  of  the  above  requirements 
during  the  five  academic  yeap  preceding  the*  academic  year  during  which 
program  assistance  would  be  provided--with  the  exception  that  the  five-year 
stipulation  may  be  waived  for  institiitions  which^serve  to  increase  the 
higher  education  available  to.  Indians.  In  addition,  three  of  the  'five 
years  may  be  waived  for  institutions  serving  substant'^al  numbers  of  Spanish- 
speaking  persons,  (4)  admit  as  regular  students  only  persons  having  a 
certificate  of  graduation  from  a  high  school  providing  secondary  education 
or  the  recognized  equivalent  of  *such  a  certificate,  (5)  are  public  or  non- 
profit, and  (6)  meet  such  other  req^ii rements  as  may  be  prescribed  by 
regulations.  The  law  requires  that  such  prescriptions  include  an  indication- 
that  the  institutions  participating  in  the  program  are:  (a)  makiTi|(j  a 
reasonable  effort  to  improve  the  quality  of  their  teaching  and  administra- 
tive staffs  and^astudent  services  programs  and  (b)  for  financial  or  other 
reasons  are  struggling  for  survival  Bnd  isolated  from  the  , main  currents 
of  academic  1 ife. 

During  FiscaJ  Year  1979,  new  regulations -.were  adopted  which  changed  the 
eligibility  criteria.  Two  quantitati ve  criteria  replaced  tha  old  measures, 
resulting  in  a  simpler  eligiblity  process. 

Institutional  eligibility  was  determined  by  considering  the  size  of  its 
average  Basic  .Educational  Opportunity  Grant  (BEOG)  award  per  full-time 
undergraduate  student.  This  criterion  is  a  measure  of  the  institution's 
service  to  low-income  students,  and  is  given  double  weight.  The  second 
criterion  is  the/1nstitution*s  cost  per  full-time  equivalent  undergraduate 
student  in  eduG^^tional  and  general  expenditures,  which  is  a  measure  of 
the  inst  itutio/i's  financial  health. 

In  all  instances,  a  developing  institution  is  the  grantee  even  when 
bilateral  or  consortium  arrangements  with  other  agencies  are  used.  A 
bilateral  arrangement  may  involve  many  assisting  agencies,  however,  the 
current  appropriation  law  limits  funding  of  more  than  one  non-profit 
agency. 

Institutions .qualified  as  developing  in  FY  1981  submitted  a  proposal 
that  included  the  following  three  sections;  1)  institutional  narrative, 
2)  activity  narratives,  and  3)  budgets.  The  institutional  narrati  i 
is  to    include;    1)    mission   and    goals    of   the    institutton,    2)  student 
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characteristics  and  3)  the  long-range  plan  which  includes  long  and  short 
range  goals,  planned  activities,  criteria  for  measuring  progress,  time 
schedules,  resources  needed,  and  procedures  to  be  used  to  monitor  the 
progress.  There  were  four  program  alreas  within  which  activities  could 
be  funded;  academic,  administrative  am  management,  student  services  and 
fiscal  stability.  The  proposals  were  reviewed  and  rated  on  the  basis  of 
the  the  entire  proposal.  The  criterjia  are  "to  what  extent  does  the 
appl icaht 's  mi ssion  and  goals  reflect ;  its  constituents  needs,"  "to  what 
extent  does  the  size,  scope,  and  duration  of  proposed  activities  contribute 
to  the  stated  goa^is,"  and  to  what  extent  extent  is  the  proposed  cost 
realistic."  If  the  proposals  exceeded  an. average  rating  of  50  points,  then 
the  proposal  was  rated  on  program  prioritiek.  Program  priorities  were 
to  "strengthen  the  academic  program  for' low-inc\)me  and  minority  students," 
and  "contribute  to  the  long  term  stability  of  the  institution."  Grantees 
were  expected  to  submit  twice  yearly  progress  report  and  yearly  evaluation 
reports  prepared  by  a  third  party.  ^ 

^^rogram  Scope 

In  total  from  FY'  1966  to  FY.  1981,  over  $1.2  billion  was  appropriated 
for  thts  program.  Three  distinct  funding  strategies  were  used  over  this 
period.    They  are  summarized  as  below. 

The  Basic  Grant  Strategy  -  FY  1966^  to  FY  1972  --  Total  Funding, 
$210.7  million.  Number  of  participants  ranged  'from  158-'  to  556. 
Activities  were  funded  on  a  project  by  project  basis  usually  for 
one  year  and  judged  in  the  same  manner.  See  Table  I  for  more 
details  on  participants. 

The  Basic  and  Advanced  Grant  Strategy  -  FY  1973  to  FY  1978  — 
Total  Funding  $637  million;  $311  .million  for  the  Basic  Program; 
and  $326  million  for  the  Advanced  Program.  The  Advanced  Program 
projects  were  selected  and  judged  as  they  related  to  the  institutions' 
development  plan.    See  Tables  2  and  3  for  more  details  on  participants. 

The  Combined   Strategy  -   FY   1979  to   FY  1981   —  Total  funding,  $350 
million.    All  institutions  are  required  to  have  long-range  a  develop- 
ment plan.    Projects  funded  must  relate  to  the  plan  and  are  judged  on 
the  basis   of  their  contribution  to   its   implementation.     (See  Table. 
4  for  more  details  on  participants  and  funded  activities.) 

Funds  will  be  awarded  un^der  new  regulations  reflecting  the  Higher 
Education  Amendments  of  1980  for  the  first  time  in  FY  1982. 

\ 

Program  Effectiveness  and  Progress 

Over  the  past  fifteen  years  a  numbeV  of  studies  have  been  completed  covering 
a  wide  spectrum  of  activities.  How,ever,  up  to  this  point  there  has  been 
no  comprthensi ve  evaluation  of  the  overall  impact  of  the  program.  The 
first  phase  of  a  study,  which  began  in  late  1980,  to  determine  how  best 
to  evaluate  the  impact  of  the;program  both  from  a  national  perspective 
and  also  at  the  institutional  level  has  been  completed. 
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While  the  contractor  uncovered  a  number  of  measurement  problems  because 
of  the  multiplicity  and  diversity  of  kinds  and  mixes  of  activities  that 
institutions  propose  and  are  in  fact  allowed  to  operate,  they  concluded 
the  "program  objectives  are  .measureable  at  the  institutional  and  national 
level;  that  a  systematic  attempt  to  document  program  performance  in 
these  terms  is  feasible  and  desirable;  and  that  such  an  effort  should 
become  routine  managment  practice  in  monitoring  and  accounting  for  program 
performance. 

In  coming  to  this  .conclusion,  they  suggested  that  currently  too  little 
attention  is  given  to  outcomes  and  too  much  to  activity  milestones. 
However,  they  al  so  recognized  this  i  s  due  in  part  to  the  (reasonable) 
conviction  that  the  institution  can  best  detennine  its  needs  and  strategies 
and  measure  its  accomplishments;  the  absence  among  progrm  operations  staff 
of  special  competences  in  higher  education,  in  the  variety  of  disciplines 
represented  in  the  activities,  or  in  impact  evaluation  per  se;  and  the  lack 
of  ready  and  persuasive  evaluation  capability  in  the  eligible  institutions 
themselves,  alon^g  with  the  added  cost  for  the  institution  of  and  executing 
a  reasonable  impact  evaluation. 

Finally  it  is  also  reasonable  to  expect  that  orderly  and  determinable 
institutional  and  activity  characteristics  can  be  identified  that  may 
explain  differences  in  program  impact  indicies  at  tjje^.i nstitutional  level 
and  that  such  /inonitoring  of  impact  can  be  routinized  for  efficient  operation 
by  existing  pihogram  staff.  This  will  aid  not  only  impact  analysis  but  the 
applications  review  process,  technical  assistance  to  institutions,  and  the 
better  specification  of  rules  and  regulations. 

Ongoing  and  Planned  Activities 

Phase  II  of  the  above  noted  study  will  be  conducted  in  FY  1982  under  the  new 
InsHtutional  Aid  program  to  document  both  institution  and  overall  program 
impact.    It  is  scheduled  for  completion  in  FY  1983. 

Sources  of  Evaluation  Data: 

Vst6dy  of  Title  III  of  .he  Higher  Ed'jc^tion  Act:    The  Developing  ^ 
Instiitutions  Program,  Center  for  Research  and  Development  in  Higher 
Education,  University  of  California— Berkeley,  January  1974. 

A\sdssing  the  Federal  Program  for  Stri^ngthening  Developing  Institutions 
of\  Higher  Education,  General    Accounting   Office,    October   TTj  1975. 

The  Devel;Qpment  of  Institutions  of  Higher  Education:    Thepry  and 
Ass'^ssmetlt  of  Impact  of  Four  Possible  Areas  of  Intervention^  Plus 
Tecl^nicajl  Appendices,  Harvard  Graduate  School  of  Education, 
Carrtirid^e,  Massachusetts,  January  1977.  .  \ 

•Research  Triangle  Institute,  A  Study  of  the  Strengthening;  Developing 
InstiVution  Program,  Phase  I;  Research  Triangle  Park,  North  Carolina, 
198). A 

i  ■■' 
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Program  Files,  Division  of  Institutional  Development,  Office  of 
Postsecondary  Education. 

For  further  information  about  program  operations. 

Contact:    Richard  Fairley,  755-1254        .  ^ 

Forjl further  information  about  studies  of  program  effectiveness, 

*  Contact:    Sal  Corral lo,  245-7884 
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Table  1 

TITLE  III,  HIGHER  EDUCATION  ACT  OF  1965  STRENGTHENING  DEVELOPING  INSTITUTIONS 
" '■  ~ '      BASIC  INSTITOTiON'AL  DEVELOPMENT  PROGRAM 


COMPARATIVE 

DATA  FOR  FISCAL 

YEARS  ',::o- 

1972 

1966 

1967 

1968 

1969 

1970 

1971 

1972 

Funds  Appropriated 
&  Obligated 
(in  thousands) 

Funds  Requested 
by  Institutions 
(in  thousands) 

Number  of  Proposals 
Submitted 

$  5.000 
$32,250 
310 

$30,000 
$56,792 
560 

$  30,000 
$113,925 
500 

$30,000 
$95,187 
464 

$30,000 
$85, '4  34 
433 

$  33,850 
$105,048 
441 

$  51,850 
$143,000 
456 

Developing  Institutions: 
Number  of  Grantees 

127 

411 

220 

229 

227 

198 

226 

Participating  Institutions 

31 

55 

"  148 

186  • 

215 

307 

330 

Total 

158 

466 

368 

415 

442 

505 

556 

Assisting  Institutions 

66 

168  . 

131 

142 

156 

151 

185 

Assisting  Agencies 
&  Businesses 

9 

53 

28 

47 

51 

53 

101 

National  Teaching 
Fellowships  Approved 

263 

1 ,514 

727 

655 

649 

541 

635 

Professors  Emeriti  J_/  ^ 
Awarded 

56 

64 

73 

Geographical  Representation 
(States/Territories) 

(38/1) 

(47/3) 

(45/3) 

(45/3) 

(44/4) 

(40/3) 

(43/3) 

44  J  -         Higher  Education  Amendments  of  1968  added  this  component  to  the  program  and  the  first  award  was  in  1970.  ^  ^ 

Source:    Program  files.  Office  of  Postsecondary  Education. 
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Table  2 

TITLE  III,  HIGHER  EDUCATION  ACT  OF  1965  STRENGTHENING  DEVELOPING 
INSTITUTIONS  BASIC  INSTITUTIONAL  DEVELOPMENT  PROGRAM 


CO 


 -eOMRARATIVE 

DATA  FOR  FISCAL 

YEARS  1973-1978 

1973 

1974 

1975 

1977 

1978 

Funds  Appropriated 

&  Obligated 
.(In  thousands) 
Funds  Requested 

by  Institutions 
(In  thousands) 
Number  of  Proposals 

Submitted 

#     C 1  OCA 

$  51 ,850 
$220,000 
470 

#    CI  C\C\0 

$198,000 

C  1  1 

51 1 

t    CO   C\f\f\ ''^ 

$222,000 
4y  1 

CO  nnn 

$196,000 

All 

$184,000 
Ain 

4  1 U 

$172,000 

AIR 

H  1  O 

Developing  Institutions: 
Number  of  Grantee 

235 

215 

207 

203 

190 

238 

% 

205 

Participating  Institutions 

232 

139 

230 

232 

229 

Total 

40/ 

4  J/ 

HO  □ 

AlQ 

443 

Assisting  Institutions 

|o  1 

1  Do 

141 

1  T  1 

163 

168 

211 

Assisting  Agencies 
and  Businesses 

10/1 

1  /o 

lift 

149 

257 

National  Teaching 
Fellowships  Approved 

354 

524 

461 

362 

1/ 

1/ 

Professors  Emeriti  V 
Awarded 

45 

59 

48 

38 

3/ 

3/ 

Geographical  Representation 
(States/Territories) 

(43/3) 

(47/3) 

(44/3) 

(44/4) 

(46/3) 

(46/4) 

V  The  Higher  Education  Ainendments  of  1968  added  this  component  to  the  program  and  the  first  award  was  In  1970. 

2/  An  additional  $476,440  was  received  from  OE  reprogranyned  money  to  make  the  new  total  obligated  funds— $52,476,440. 

"3/  Not  available. 


^        Source:    Program  files.  Office  of  Postsecondary  Education. 
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\  Table  3 

AO\rANCED  INSTITUTIONAL  DEVELOPMENT  PROGRAM 
TITLE  III.  HIGHER  EDUCATION  ACT  OF  1965 
SUMMARY  OF  FISCAL  YEARS  1973-78 

\ 


1973 


1974 


1975 


1976 


1977 


1978 


Total 


Funds  Appropriated 
And  Obligated 

Funds  Requested  by 
Institutions 


$35,500,000     $  48,000,000  \  $  58,000,000      $58,000,000     $58,000,000     $68,000,000      $  325,500,000 
336,554,162       400,387,759    1318,997,848       314,577,547      281,373,538       352,595,125  2,004,485,979 


Number  of  Proposals 

Submitted  156 

Number  of  Institutions 
Funded  28 

Number  of  New 

Institutions  Funded  28 

Number  of  Grants  Awarded  28 

Geographical  Representation 
of  Grantees  (States)  22 

Number  of  Different  Four- 
Year  Colleges  Funded  17 


205 

36 

36 
36 

18 

23 


174 
61 

19 

63 

26 
44 


134 

34 

32 
34 

23 

22 


193 

89 

29 
110 

29 

63 


135 

55 

21 
58 

26 

37 


997 

303 

165 
320 

36 

108 


*  In  FY  1977-79  awards  with  a  mean  of  $92,000  were  made  to  pi/revlbus  grants. 
Source:    Program  files.  Office  of  Postsecondary  Education. 


Appropriation 
Obligations 
Funds  Requested 
Number  of  Proposals 
Number  of  Grantees 
2-Year 

4-Year  « 


Table  4 

Funding  Sunmary 
Developing  Institutions  Program 
FY  1979-1981 


Fiscal  Year 

1979-    -  • 

1980 

1981 

120,000,000 

110,000,000* 

120,000,000 

117,000,909 

110.000,000 

120,000.000 

567,775,965 

562,007.501 

521,884,306 

504 

445 

657 

372 

302 

380 

166 

92 

144 

206 

210 

236 

million  was  set  aside  for  non-competing  continuations.    In  FY  1979  66  2-year 
sJhoo  s  we?e  g  vin  on  y  one  year  funding  of  their  multi-year  award.    Thus,  in  FY 
^K^moSeTh^y"  be  Lt  as^de  to  fund  the  jecond  year  of  these  mul  i-year 
awards.  $3.5  million  is  set  aside  for  noncontmuations  in  FY  1981.    This  set 
aside  is  for  17  2-year  institutions. 

Source:    Program  files.  Office  of  Postsecondary  Education. 
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Table  5 

AIDP  -  Ten  Most  Frequently  Funded  Activities 
~"  Fiscal  Year  19/3-19/8  — 


Act  i  vi  ty 

Top  10  Activities 

Planning  Phase 

Planning,  Management, 
and  Evaluation 

AIDP  Coordination  and  Control 

Vocational  and  Technical  Training 

Career  Counseling/Guidance/ 
Advisement/Placement/Fol low-up 

i  Instructional  Methods  and 
Technology 

Strengthening  Fund  Raising 
Capacity 

Management  Information  Systems 

Varied  Student  Services 

Development  Studies  Program 

Percent  of  total  (top  10) 

Total  of  all  Activities 


Number 
Funded 


■  200 

187 

<?174 
318 

96 

90 

86 
70 
59 
57 
70 
1,905 


Obligated 
in  $l,000's 


$  9,286 

32,454 
23,569 
64,489 

17,367 

21 ,863 

2,105 
65,000 
16,595 

9,887 
65 

262,615 


Number  of 
Institutions 


165 

140 

130 
110 

82 


70 

69 
100 

58 
42 
100 
165 


These  activities  constituted  approximately  70  percent  of  all  AIDP-funded 
activities  and  accounted  for  65  percent  of  all  expenditures  under  AIDP 
programs. 

Source:    Program  files.  Office  of  Postsecondary  Education. 
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ANNUAL  EVALUATION  REPORT  ON  EDUCATION  PROGRAMS 


Program  Name; 

Minority  Institutions  Science  Improvement  Program 

Legislation:  Expiration  Date: 

Section  (3) (a)(1),  National  Science  Foundation       September  30,  1984 
Act  of  1950,  enacted  by.  P.L.  81-507,  64  Stat.  149 
(42  use  1862),  amended  by  Section  1303  of  which 

added  Section  406  A  to  the  General  Education  Pro-  \ 
visions  Act  (20  U.S.C.  1221  e-1  b;  3444).  PL  96-374 

Appropriation 


$  5,000,000 
5,000,000 
5,000,000 
5,000,000 
5,000,000 
5,000,000 
5,000,000 
5,000,000 
5,000,000 
5,000,000  ' 
5,000,000 


Funding  History:         Year  Authorization 

1972 
1973 
1974 
1975 
1976 
1977 
1978 
1979 
1980 

1981  $  5,000,000 

1982  $  5,000,000 


Program  Goals  and  Objectives: 

The  Minority  Institutions  Science  Improvement  Program  (MISIP)  was  estab- 
lished to  assist  minority  institutions  to  develop  and  maintain  quality 
science  education  and  to  improve  access  to  science  and  engineering  careers 
for  pre-college  and  undergraduate  level  minority  students. 

The  MISIP  program  began  in  1972  at  the  National  Science  Foundation  at  a 
funding  level  of  $5  million  per  year.  The  program  has  supported  a  wide  s\ 
range  of  science  projects  at-  institutions  whose  student  enrollments  are  ^ 
predominantly  from  ethnic  minorities  underrepresented  in  science  and  en- 
gineeringr" -The"  disadvantaged'  groups  supported  through  the  MISIP  program 
Include  Alaskan  Natives,  American  Indians,  Black  Aijiericans,  Hispanics, 
Pacific  Islander  and  other  jthnic  groups  underrepresented  in  science  and 
engineering. 


\ 
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^  Program  Operations 

'\  The  program  supports  four  types  of  projects.    The  institutional  and  coop- 
Terative  grant  awards  are  for  comprehensive  science  education  projects  at 
\  a  single   one   institution    or  at  a   consortium  of   institutions,  and  are 
.  funded  at  a  maximum  of  $300,000  three  years.     The  design  projects  are 
small  projects  which  provide  science  planning  capability  to  eligible  insti- 
tutions having  no  formal  planning  mechanisms;  these  grants  are  made  for  a 
:  maxin^um  of  one  year  at  $20,000.    Special  projects  are  designed  are  designed 
for  single-focus   science  improvement  activities  these  grant  -  projects  are 
funded  for  a  maximum  of  two  years  at  $50,900.    The  program  receives,  on  the 
average  about  60   applications  annually  in  the  institutional /cooperativve 

9^  443    •  ^  A  n 


category,  and  about  100  applications  in  the  special  projects  category*  The 
proposals  are  evaluated  using  a  peer  review  system.  Each  application  ij 
read' and  evaluated  by  two  separate  panels  composed  of  four  or  five  scien- 
tists  and  engineers  representing  both  the   social   and  natural  sciences.^ 

Program  Scope 

During  the  first  nine  years  history  of  the  program,  MISIP  has  provided 
$4K7  million  for  207  direct  institutional/cooperative  projects  at  139 
different  institutions  and  $2,3  million  for  48  special  projects,  design 
projects  and  a  variety  of  other  activities  that  relate  to  the  objectives 
of  the  program. 

Table  1  outlines  the  types  of  awards,  the  year  initiated,,  the  number  funded 
and  the  average  size  of  the  award. 

Table  1 

Minority  Institutions  Science  Improvement -Program  I 

TYPES  OF  SUPPORT    •  .  .  ' 

Special 


Award  Type 

Institutional 

Cooperative 

Design 

Project 

FY  Initiated 

1972 

1974 

1977 

1979 

Primary  Pur[)ose 

Basic 
jC 1 ence 
Improvement 

Joint 
Improvement. 

Assist 

u  Uii  ^**r\o  ii^c 

Planning 

Single 

Maximum  Award  Size 

^$300,000 

$300,000 

$20,000 

$50,000 

Maximum  Duration 

36  mos. 

36  mos. 

12  mos. 

24  mos. 

No.  of  Awards  through 
FY  1980 

207 

6 

10 

32 

No.  of ^ Awards  in  FY  1980 

19 

1 

19 

Total  Amount  Awarded 

41,677,225 

1,099,873 

197,814 

1,274,621 

Average  Award  Size 

201,339 

183,312 

19,781 

39^632 

Source  Program  Files 

,444 

✓ 
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Program  Effectiveness  and  Progress 

The  purpose  of  this  prograin  is  to  effect  long-range  improvement  in  science 
education  out  predominantly  minority  institutions.  As  Table  2  indicates. 
6ne  half  of  the  eligible  institutions  participated  in  the  prograin  through 
FY  1980.  .  •    .  ^  , 

.      >  Table  2 

Minority  Institutions  Science  Improvement  Program  (MISIP) 


Institut'ional 

Participation 

in  MISP,  FY  1972- 

1980          ^  - 

- '  Number 

Sucess  t 

Number 

of  Diff. 

Ratio 

Predominant 
Minority  Group 

Number 
El^i  gible* 

of 
Awards 

Inst.  Rec. 
Awards*^,  i 

(Awards/ 
.P  roposals) 

Alaskan  Native  4 

American  Indian  6 
Black        .          '  14i 

Mexican  American  16 

Puerto  Rican  25 

Micronesian  1 

Cojnb.i  nation  19 


2 
11 
157 

8 
21 

1 

13 


1 

98** 

'  6 
14^ 
1 

^  8** 


^  67% 
'■65% 
49% 
40% 
51% 
100% 
70% 


TfJTAT 
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*Does  not  include  34  institutions  wh 
certain  or  which  are  non-accreditedj 

**Includes  sevi.n  non-accredi ted  jAmerican  Indi 
-accredited  Black  institutions  and  one  Hawaii 
in  the  current  eligibility  pool  count.  


ibi 


Vty/accred^ati'on 


50% 

is  un- 


institutions,  two  non- 
stitution  not  i.hcluded 


More  to  the  point,  a  1979  evaluation  of  the  program  concluded  that  the  pro- 
qram  while  limited  in  funding  has  been  able  to  initiate  capability  en- 
hancing activities  in  part.it:ipa.ting  institutions.'  Further,  participating 
institutions  reported  increases  in  the  number  of ^ sponsored  science  resea-rch 
projects  conducted  by  science  faculty.'    .  • 

However,  little  could  be  reported  a,s  to  the  impact  of  the  prograi^  pn  the 
actual  production  of  science  degrees  in  part  due  to  the  small_size  of 
grants  and  in  part  due  to  the  relative  newness  of  the  program.  There  was 
however,  an  increase  reported  in  the  time  spend  by  faculty  on  science 
student  career  couseling  and  advice..  -  ' 
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Ongoing  and  Planned  Evaluation  Studies 

No  new  studies  are  planned;  however,  information  will  be  gathered  from 
participating  institutions  when  applicable  as  part  of  an  on-going  evalu- 
ation of  the  Developing  Institutions  Program. 

Sources  of  Evaluation  Data  ' 

Program  files.  Office  of  Postsecondary  Education. 

Author  D.  Little  Inc.,  Evaluation  of  Minority  Institxitions  Science 
li^provement  Program,  Prepared    for    the   National    Science    Program    (No.  \ 
0-79691)  February  1979.  \ 

For  further  information  about  program  operations: 

Contact:    Argelia  Velez,  472-6583 
Fpr  further  information  about  program  effectiveness: 

Contact:    Sal  Corral lo,  245-7884  ^ 
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ANNUAL  EVALUATION  REPORT  ON  EDUCATION  PROGRAMS 


/ 


Program  Name 

Biomedical  Sciences 

Legislation 

Elementary  and  Secondary 
Ediication  Act,  Title  III  Part  L. 


Exp/ration  Date 


Fundi ng!Hi story:  Year 


Authorization 


1980 
1981 
1982 


$40,000,000 
40,000,000 


1/ 


September  30,  1983 


/Appropriation 

$  3, OOP, 000 
3,000,000 


Program: Goals  and  Objectives  /  ^ 

To  encourage  and  help  pr,ep/re  talented  secondary  /school  students  from 
economically  disadvantaged'  b'ackgrounds  to  pursue  careers  in  the  biomedical 
science  ,  grants  are  awarded  to  institutions  of  higher  eduction  to  provide 
these  students  with  the  necessary  academic  skills,  q'ounseling,  and  exposure 
to  the  opportunities  in  tf^e  field.  The  institutions  work  in  conjunct  on 
W?th  ?ocal  educational  agencies,  private  secondary  schools  and  community 
health  agencies  in  the  geographical  area  to  providj^  students  at  the  secon- 
dary school  level  with  arj  intensive  academic  prodram  in  mathematics,  the 
sciences  and  English  and  study-skills  developmenl  as  well  as  experiences 
in  laboratory  and  health  delivery  settings,  guidance  counseling,  and 
exposurle  to  professionals  in  the  biomedical  sciences.  Projects  must  offer 
at  least  100  hours  of  training  after  school  duri^ig  the  academic  year  and  a 
six-week  sunnier  program  of  academic  instruction  /and  enrichment  to  accommo- 
date alii  of  the  students  \|/ho  wish  to  enroll. 


Prograti)  Operations 

The  authorizing  legislatio\  requires  that  each^  project  operate  fo^;  a  ^Jve 
year  peHod,  although  award^'are  made  for  sing[le  year's  duration  wjth  sub- 
sequent! awards  dependent  ,on\available  funds  ahd  maintenance  of  enrollment 
at  50  percent  of  the  preceding  years  enrollment'.  A  ^e  year  project  period 
enableslgranteesto  enroll  taVget  students  whi  e  they  are  m  the  ninth  grade 
and  to  brovide  intensive,  cor^istent,  and  cor^tmumg  experiences  for  these 
students  during  high  school ,  'and  to  assess  each  participant's  experience, 
includirig  their  first  year  at  ^  university.  ,' 

The  law  lalso  requires  that  proWts  must  eriroTl  at  least  100  "in^h  grade 
tudentsl  but  permits  additional\students  to(enter  at  the  tenth  grade  level. 
Students  in  the  eleventh  and  tv)elfth  grades  may  also  enroll  if  they  have 
had  similar  course  experience  in\a  comparab  e  program.  No  grant  may  exceed 
$2,400  fdr  each  student  participW,  of  wh/ich  not  more  than  $30  per  month 
m/y  be  mide  available  to  each  student  asl  a  stipend.  Additional  project 
costs  arel  allowed  for  the  summer  pVogram.  / 

1/  Repealed  by  th'e  Omnibus  Budget  Lconcil/iation  Act:  of  1981. 
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students  eligible  for  participation  must  be  from  a  family  which  had,  during 
the  preceding  year,  an  income  equal  to  50  percent  or  less  of  the  national 
median  income  for  families  of  comparable  size.  Students  from  this  pool 
^just  also  have  the  potential  for  successful ly  completing  college  level 
courses  in  the  biomedical  sciences. 

Grants  to  institutions  qf "higher  education  are  made  on  the  basis  of  a  na- 
tional competition.  To  encourage  participating  students  to  serve  in  commu- 
nities underrepresented  by  the  biomedical  sciences  after  completing  their 
training,  special  consideration  is  given  to  those  projects  which  are  located 
in  rural  areas  or  areas  where  there  are  health  personnel  shortages.  Other 
factors  which  are  given  special -consideration  in  making  awards  are  the  ex- 
tent to  which  a  project  (1)  offers  opportunities  not  previously  available 
and  (2)  assures  a  diverse  geographic  distribution  of  all  awards. 

Program  Scope 

This  program  complements  activities  being  carried  out  under  the  Department 
of  Education's  Special  Programs  for  the  Disadvantaged,  which  concentrate  on 
identifying  and  encouraging  disadvantaged  students  to  complete  high  school 
and  to  enter  and  succeed  in  postsecondary  education,  as  well  as  the  Gradu- 
ate/Professional Educational  Opportunities  program  which  supports  graduate 
fellowships,  some  of  which  are  in  the  biomedical  sciences.  This,  program 
also  complements  several  programs  outside  the  Department  of  Education, 
including  the  Public  Health  Service's  Health  Professions  Graduate  Student 
Loan  program,  Health  Career  Opportunity  Program,  and  Health  Professions 
Student  Loan  program,  and  the  National  Institute  of  Health's  Minority  ' 
Biomedical  Support  program. 

Table  1  summarizes  actual  awards  for  FY  1980  and  expected  awards  for  FY 
1981.  FY  1981  funds  will  be  used  for  continuation  awards  although  because 
of  an  assumed  attrition  rate  of  20  percent,  two  new  projects  may  be  funded. 

Program  Effectiveness  and  Progress 

Projects  are  funded  for  a  five  year  period,  based  on  the  availability  of 
funds  in  subsequent^years.  Grantees  are  expected  to  assess  each  partic4^ 
pants  experience,  including  their  first  year  at  a  university  however,  the 
program  has  been  operative  for  too  short  a  period  to  determine  its  effec- 
tiveness. 

Ongoing  and  Planned  Studies 

None  Planned  for  FY  1981  .         ,  ^ 
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Sources  of  Data 

Program' Files,  Office  of  Postsecondary  Education. 
For  further  information  about  program  operations 

Contact:    Richard  Sonnergren,  245-9758. 
For  further  information  about  studies  of  program  effectiveness 

Contact:    Robert  Berls,  245-7884. 


Table  1 


Summary  of  Projects  Funded  Under  Biomedical  Sciences 


1980  and  1981 


1980 
Actual 


1981 
Actual 


Number  of  Projects 

—  New  Awards 

-.-  Continuation  Awards 


12 


12 


Total 


12 


Number  of  Students 
Enrolled 
New  Projects 
Continuation  Projects 


1,200 


1 ,200 


"Total 


Sources:    Program  Files 
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ANNUAL  EVALUATION  REPORT  ON  EDUCATION  PROGRAMS 


Program  Name: 


Law  School  Clinical  Experience  Programs 


Legislation: 


Expiration  Date: 


Public  Law  89-329  Higher  Education  Act  of 
1965  (as  amended  by  Public  Law  92-318), 
Title  IX,  Part  E,  extended  by  Public  Law 
96-374 


September  30,  1985 


Funding  History:  Year 


Authorization 


Appropriation 


1978 
1979 
1980 
1981 
1982 


$7,500,000 
7,500,000 
7,500,000 
7,500,000 
1,000,000 


$1,000,000 
2,000,000 
4,000,000 
3,000,000 


Program  Goals  and  Objectives: 

The  overall  goal  of  this  program  is  to  provide  clinical  experience  to 
students  in  the  practice  of  law. 


Program  Operations: 

The  Secretary  is  authorized  to  enter  into  agreements  with  accredited  law 
schools  for  the  purpose  of  paying  not  more  that  90  percent  of  the  cost  of 
establishing  or  expanding  clinical  law  programs.  Costs  are  limited  to 
such  expenditures  as:  planning;  preparation  of  related  teaching  materi- 
als; administration;  training  of  faculty  members;  payments  for  faculty, 
attorneys  and  other  directly  involved  in  supervision;  appropriate  travel; 
and  other  activities  related  to  the  program.  Proposals  are  submitted  in 
a  national  competition.  A  panel  of  outside  consultants  reviews  the  pro- 
posals and  makes  recommendations  for  funding  to  the  Secretary.  The  program 
is  forward  funded. 

Program  Scope: 

The  Law  School  Clinical  Experience  program  was  first  funded  as  a  demonstra- 
tion program  in  1^978  with,  an  appropriation  of  $1  ,000,000.  The  appropri- 
ation has  doubled  annually  with  $2  million  in  1979  and  $4  million  in  1980. 
In  the  academic  year  1980-81,  the  $4,000,000  was  awarded  to  84  law  schools 
to  establish  or  expand  programs  that  provide  law  students  with  actual  law 
experience.  Institutions  receiving  the  grants  which  ranged  in  size  from 
$20,000-$75,000  are  located  in  42  States,  the  District  of  Columbia  and 
Puerto  Rico. 
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Program  Effectiveness  and  Progress:  ^  < 

or  expand    clinical    training   programs    for  Jaw    students    in  the  actua 

yloS  c/ln  cal  legal  education  programs.    In  view  of         ."'a^'Sas  been 
Ze„  concluded  that   the    concept    of    c linica     l^SaJ,/^^;'^'  ua 
S?St"rn^;respVns?.i,?tTrs;;pr.ttro;l.a\^iorof"tS^  p.o,.a™s. 

Oncjoing  and  Planned  Evaluation  Studies: 
None 

Sources  of  Evaluation  Data: 

program  file^,  Office  of  Postsecondary  Education. 
For  further  information  about  program  operations, 

Contact:     Louis  Venuto,  245-2347. 
For  further  information  about  studies  of  program  effectiveness. 

Contact:     Sal  Corrallo,  245-7884. 
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ANNUAL  EVALUATION  REPORT  ON  EDUCATION  PROGRAMS 


Program  Name: 


Legal  Training  for  the  Disadvantaged 


Legislation: 


Expiration  Date: 


Public  Law  89-329  of  the  Higher  Education 
Act  of  1965  (as  amended  by  Public  Law 
93-380),  Title  IX,  Part  D,  Section  966; 
extended  by  Publ'ic  Law  96-374, 


Sept  enter  30,  1985 


Funding  History: 


Year 


Authorization 


Appropriation 


1974 
1975 
1976 
1977 
1978 
1979 
1980 
1981 
1982 


1/ 


750,000 


750,000 
1,000,000 
1,000,000 
1,000,000 
1  ,000,000 
1,000,000 


750,000 
750,000 


1/ 

$1,700,000 


Program  Goals  and  Objectives: 

The  purpose  of  Title  IX,  Part  D,  Legal  Training  for  the  Disadvantaged, 
is  to  makers  grants  to  or  to  enter  into  contracts  with  public  and  private 
agencies  and  institutions  for  the  purpose  of  assisting  persons  from 
disadvantaged  backgrounds,  to  undertake  training  in  the  legal  profession. 
The  program  was  established  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  about  a  significant 
increase  in  the  number  of  lawyers  from  minority  and  disadvantaged  groups. 
The  program  formerly  funded  and  administered  by  the  Office  of  Economic 
Opportunity  (OEO)'  is  now  administerd  by  ED.  The  FY  1974  appropriation 
was  the  first  specifically  for  the  program  under  ED  direction. 

Program  Operations' 

The  administration  of  the  program  is  handled  through  a  non-competitive 
project  grant  to  the  Council  on  Legal  Educational  Opportunity  (CLEO)  with 
no  matching  requirements.  CLEO  conducts  a  nationwide  search  for  candidates 
to  participate  in  this  program.  The  participants  are  persons  who  wish 
to  become  lawyers,  but  have  been  unable  to  gain  admission  to  law  school 
under  prevailing  admissions  criteria  because  of  economic  disadvantages, 
marginal  academic  credentials,  or  "^oth.  Applications  are  submitted  to 
the  CLEO    central    office    where   an   initial    screening   process    is  done. 

y  This  program  was  funded  from  private  sources  in  1968-70,  and  thereafter 
first  by  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  and  then  in  1974  by  the 
Office  of  Education  under  HEA,  Title  IV,  Part  D,  Section  966.  "Such 
•    suriis  as  may  be  necessary"  were  authorized  for  appropriation  at  that 
time. 
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Eligible  applications  are  then  forwarded  to  regional  panels  of  law  school 
deans  and    other  educators   who  make  the   final    selection    of  students. 

The  program  provides  the  students  with  an  intensive  training  session 
in  the  sumner  prior  to  law  school.  The  intensive . pre-1 aw  training  that 
the  participants  receive  runs  for  six  weeks  and  is  held  at  a  number  of 
regional  institutes.  Institute  sites  are  selected  in  an  effort  to  re- 
flect a  broad  geographic  distribution  and  to  reduce  student  traveling 
expenses  to  the  institute.  This  special  preparation  is  designed  to 
eJaMe  CLeS  students  to  perform  as  well  in  law  school  as  the  traditions 
law  student.  After  completion  of  the  summer  training,  the  students 
begin  three  years  of  law  school  where  they  annually  receive  a  fellowship 
stipend  of  $1000.  In  addition,  participating  law  schools  waive  the 
tuition  and  fees  that  would  normally  be  charged  to  these  students. 
Utimately.  this  program  will  increase  the  number  of  attorneys  from  econ- 
omically and  educationally  disadvantaged  backgrounds. 

Program  Scope: 

In  the  1980-81  academic  year.  210  new  students  were  supported  in  addition 
to  340  continuing  students.  Altogether  2.850  students  have  participated 
in  the  CLEO  program  whiph  has  involved  144  law  schools.  Table  1  summa- 
rizes awards  for  1980  and  those  anticipated  for  1981. 

Program  Effecti veness  and  Progress: 

Since  its  operation  in  1968.  the  program  has  experienced  a  retention 
rate  among  its  first-year  students  of  about  80  percent,  as  compared  to  the 
So  percen?  rate  for  law  students  as  a  whole.  Since  the  program  s  inception 
in  1%8  EhrouQh  1979.  a  total  of  2.722  students  have  successfully  comp  eted 


Of  the  total  possible  number  of  eligible  graduates  at  this  time.  1.410  or 
aoDroxImately  70  percent  have  already  graduated,  a  figure  which  compares 
reasonably  well  with  the  national  norm.  An  additional  605  students  have 
wUhdrawn  from  or  failed  in  law  school.  Available  data  on  students  who 
participated  in  the  legal  training  for  the  disadvantaged  program  from  1968 
to  1979  are  summarized  in  Table  2. 

Considerable  efforts  have  been  made  through  the  program  to  increase  the 
number  of  women  going  to  law  school.  Forty-six  percent  of  the  1979  current 
participants  were  females.  Similar  efforts  have  been  made  to  attract 
Minorities.  Table  3  summarizes. the  information  on  the  ethnic  background  of 
Jhe  current  participants.  As  the  table  indicates,  the  majority  (approxi- 
mate! ^54  percent)  of  participants  1979  were  Blacks.  However,  a  large 
nuiTfcer  of  ethnic  minorities  have  participated  in  the  program. 

The  CLEO  National  Office  initiated  a  comprehensive  survey  in  the  summer 
of  1978  to  compile  relevant  data  on  the  performance  of  the  more  than  1.410 
program  participants  during  and  after  their  matricu  ation  in  law  school 
?o  assess  the  Program's  Impact.  To  do  so.  they  examined  several  signifi- 
cant variables;  quantifiable  law  school  admission  credentials;  performance 
within  the  academic  arena*  of  law  school,  bar  performance,  and  most  im- 
portantly, the  employment  achievements  of  the  Program's  graduates.  The 
survey  of   CLEO   graduates'    academic  academic  and    bar  performance  data 
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involved  690  Program  Fellows  from  entering  classes  of  1968  through  1975, 
that  is,  the  law  graduates  of  the  classes  1971  „through  1978.  The  survey 
represented  aM8.9%  response  from  the  total  available  pool  of  1,410  CLEG 
law  school  graduates  during  the  time  period  covered. 

The  survey  revealed  that  while  CLEO  fellows  mean  admission  test  scores 
were  considerably  lower  than  the  National  Average  (422  compared  to  551.9), 
their  academic  standing  reflects  a  surprisingly  successful  record  of 
performance  for  the  period  of  law  school  enrollment.  Eighty-seven  percent 
of  those  fellows  surveyed  were  reported  to  be  in  gooding  standing  at  the 
conclusion  of  the  first  year,  94.1%  in  the  second  year,  and  99.6%  is 
the  third  year. 

The  survey  also  found  73.9%  (501  of  678  respondents)  passed  their  bar 
examination  by  their  second  attempt.  This  compares  favorably  with  the 
national  bar  passage  rate  of  74%.  This  is  especially  important  since 
the  bar  examination  performance  is  viewed  by  many  as  an  essential  factor 
in  determining  the  viability  of  affirmative  admission  programs.  Given 
the  law  admission  test  scores  the  CLEO  Fellows'  bar  perfonnaTice  is  indeed 
si  gni  f icant. 

Ongoing  and  Planned  Evaluation  Studies: 

The  Eflucatlon  Amendments  of  1976  required  an  annual  report  on  the-  HEA 
Title  IX  programs,  including  Part  D.  The  first  study  focused  only  upon 
1978  while  the  second  report,  was  combined  for  the  years  1979  and  1980. 
This  report  requirement  was  removed  in  the  Higher  Education  Amendments  of 
1980. 

Sources  of  Evaluation  Data: 

Program  files.  Division  of  Training  and  Facilities,  Office  of  Postsecondary 
Education. 

Applied  Management  Sciences,  "A  Study  of  Specific  Federally  Funded  Graduate 
Education  Programs,"  February  1978. 

Council  of  Legal  Education  Opportunity,  "CLEO  Fellows  Academic  and  Bar 
Performance  Data:    An  Abstract,"  Summer  1978. 

U.S.  Department  of  Education  "A  Report  on  Specific  Federally  Funded  Gradu- 
ate Education  Programs  1978  to  1980"  (The  Secretary's  Report  to  Congress  on 
Title  IX  of  The  Higher  Education  Act   of  1965  is  amended)  January  1981. 

Data  from  Council  on  Legal  Education  Opportunity,  December  1978. 

For  further  information  about  program  operations. 

Contact:     Lou  Venuto,  245-2347. 
For  further  information  about  studies  of  program  effectiveness, 

Contact:     Sal  Corrallo,  245-7884. 
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Table  1 
Summary  of  Awards  for  CLEO 


1980 


New  Awards  -  Federal  Dollars  $  210,000 

Number  of  Students  210 

Noncompeting  Continuations  - 

,  Federal  Dollars  $  340.000 

Number  of  Students  340 

Summer  Institutes  -  ' 

Federal  Dollars  $  210,000 

~  Number  os  Institutes  7 

CLEO  -  Administrative  Costs  $  240,000 

Total  BA    .  $1,000,000 

Total  Students  Supported  550 

Student  Stipend  $       1 .000 


1981 
Estimate 

$  210,000 
210 


$  340,000 
340 


$  210,000 
7 

$  -240,000 

$1  ,000,000 
550 

$       1 ,000 


Source:    Program  Files 


Table  2 

Sunnary  of  Information  on  CIH)  Participants  V 


Year  \ 
Participating      I  Students 
in  CIK)  Pajrtlclpatlng 


#  Ccmpletlng 
Surmer 
Institute 
Successrully 


#  Entering  Law 
School 


#  of  CIK) 
Graduates 


#  Students  In  Law 
School  Presently 
Receiving  CLEt)  Aid 


/I/  In  Law  School 
Not  Receiving' 
CLBO  Aid  


#  Withdrawn     ^  Passing  Bar     #  Palling  Bar 


1968 

161 

151 

131 

8i4 

0 

0 

8 

69 

1969 

ail8 

^  1400 

292 

2 

0 

8 

176 

30 

1970 

212 

197 

191 

130 

0 

0 

61 

83 

10^ 

1971 

221 

210 

207 

137 
1141 

0 

'  0 

70 

Yl 

3 

1972 

217 

213 

210 

0 

0 

69 

55 

5 

1973 

^233 

229 

218 

158 

0 

0 

60 

53 

8 

197*4 

225 

225 

219 

160 

0 

0 

59 

53 

6 

1975 

251 

2l|l| 

23M 

156 

0 

0 

52 

US 

12 

1976 

220 

216 

205 

1148 

6 

10 

36 

2 

N/A 

1977 

220 

208 

197 

N/A 

152 

2 

M7 

N./A 

N/A 

1978 

217 

213 

203 

N/A 

159 

7 

36 

N/A 

N/A 

1979 

22M 

222 

21^4 

N/A 

206 

7 

6 

N/A 

N/A 

TOTAL 

2.850 

2,722 

2,629 

l,M05 

523 

26 

652 

J  598 

81 

1/    December  1979  Data  Report  from  Council  on  Legal  Education  Opportunity. 
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Table  3 


Ethnic  Composition  of  CLEO  Participants  in  T979 


American  Indian 
Appalachian 
Asian  American 
Black   .  ^ 
Black  Panamanian 
Black  West  Indian 
Caucasian 
Chicano 
Cuban 

Dominican  • 
Fil  ipino 
Hawaiian 

Italian  American 
Puerto  Rican 
Spanish  Surname^ 
Other  Groups 


TOTAL 

J_7  Data  obtained  from  Council  on  Legal  Opportunity 

.5  ' 


\ 


3 
2 
14 

301 
1 
1 

10 
139 

10 
1 
1 
1 
1 

52 
6 
5 


568 
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ANNUAL  EVALUATION  RtPORT -OM  EDUCATION  PROGRAMS 


Program  Name 

Graduate  and  Professional  Study  Prograiul/ 

Legislation  *  Expiration  Date 

HEA  of  1965,  Title  IX,  Parts 'A,B,C,  and  D;  Septerrter  30,  1981 

as  amended  by  the  HEA  of  1980,  Parts  A  and  B. 

Funding  Hi'story:        Year  Authorization^  Appropriation 

1981  4110,000,000  2/  $ll,000,00Q3y 

'    ^  1982  14^000,000  4/      '  $11,000,000 

Program  Goals  and  Objectives  . 

The  overall  purpose  of  this  legislation  is  to  provide,  through  institutions 
of  higher  education,  a  program  of  grants  to  assist  in  making  available  the 
benefits  of  post-baccalaureate'  education  to  graduate  and  professional  stu- 
dents who  demonstrate  financial  need.  There  are  two  parts  to  this  program: 
1)  the  Institutional  Grant  Program  (Part  A)  provides  Federal  financial 
assistance  to  enable  institutions  of  higher  education  to  maintain,  strength- 
en, and*  improvethe  qt/ality  of  graduate  and  professi ona.l  programs  leading  tbv 
an  advanced  degree  (other  than  a  medical  degree)  including  public  service, 
education  and  to  strengthen  undergraduate  programs  when  it  is  determined 
that  strengthened  undergraduate  programs  will  contribute  to  the  purposes  of 
Title  IX-A;  2).  The  Graduate  and  Professional  Fellowship  Program  (Part 
B)  provides  grants  to.  insti tution^r  of  higher  education  to  support  fellow- 
ships for  graduate  and  professional  study  to  students  who  demonstrate 
financial  need.  Fel lowships  ^  are  awarded  to  support  students  in  -three 
categories:  ^ 

(1)  Graduate  and  Professional  Opportunity  Fellowships  (G*POP)  awarded  to 
individuals  from  groups,  particularly  minorities  and  women,  who  are 
underrepresented  in  graduate  or  professional  study; 

1/  The  Educatiorl  Amendments"! P. L.  96-374)  of  1980  provides  for  a  new  Part  B 
of  Title  IX  of  HEA  of  1965.  The  new  Part  B  voids  and  replaces  the 
£Td^  Part  B  (Graduate/Professional  Education  Opportunities  Program), 
Part  C  (Public  Service  Fellowships) ,  and  Part  D  (Domestic  Mining  ^nd 
Mineral  and  Mineral  Fuel  Conservation  Fellowships)  and  reconstitutes 
them  into  a  single  program.  Fellowships  for  Graduate  and  Professional 
Study.  For  information  on  each  program  prior  to  FY  1981  'see  the  ED 
Annual  Evaluation  Report  for  1981. 

2/  Part  A  is^  authorized  at  $50,000,000  while  Part  B  is  authorized  for 
$60,000,000.  It  should  be  noted  that  under  the  consolidated  Part  B, 
Section  (e),  it  is  required  that  <tft  least  as  much  money  be  spent 
each  year  on;  public  service  fellowships,  mining  fellowships  and  G*POP 
fellowships  as   was    spent   in   FY    '979  for  each  vof  these  categories. 

3/  G*POP,  $10  millk)n;  Public  Service.  $2  million;  Mining  program  funds 
were  rescinded. 

4/  Authorization  is  for  Part  B  fellowships  only.  No  authorization  for 
Institutional  Grants. 


(2)  Public   Service /Education  Fellowships,    awarded  to   indi;viduals  who 
plan  to  begin  0/  continue  a  career  in  public  serjvice; 

(3)  Domestic  Mininl  and  Mineral   and  Mineral   Fuel'  Conservation  Fell ow- 
ships,  awarded  fto  individuals  who  plan  to  begin  advanced  study  in- 
domestic  mining  and  mineral  and  mineral   fuel  conservation,  including 
oil,  gas,  coal,'  oil  shale,  and  uranium.. 

.  j  '  I  •  . 

Program  Operations  | 

The  Graduate  and  Professional  Study  Program  is  f^sm^ll 

program.  Awardf  are  made  annually  on  a  competitive  basis  to  institutons 
of  higher  education  who  apply  directly  to  the  Department  of  Education. 
Institutional  applications  for  institutional  grant  and  ,  fellowship  monies 
are  reviewed  and  rated'  (in  accordance  with  specified  criteria  for  each 
program)  by  panels  of  academic  experts  chosen  from  institutions  of  higher 
education.  / 

Allocations  of  fellowships  are  then  made  to  successful  applicant  institu- 
'tions.  that  in  turn,  award  the  fellowships  to  qualified  students.  In 
accordance  with  the  statutory  minimum  requirement,  no  grants  will  be  made 
to  any  of  less  than  $75,000.  The  minimum  award,  however,  does  not  apply 
where  the  grant  is  made  to  support  continuation  fellowships  only.  This 
requirement  was  waived  completely   in  the  FY  1981  appropriations  language. 

Eligible  college  gVaduates  apply  for  fellowships  directly  to  instJt"t:ions 
that  have  r<feceived  allocations  of  fellowships.  The  student  must  meet  all 
the  institutional  eligibility  requirements  for  admission  into  one  of  the 
approved  graduate  or  professional  programs  for  which  the  ^^^titut^ on  award 
fellowships.  In  FY  1981,  fellowship  stipends  are  awarded  based  on  f  nancial 
need  up  tS  a  maximim  of  $4,500  per  12-month  period.  An  institutional  allow- 
ance of  $3,900  per  year  is  provided  for  each  fellow  enrolled  in  the  Pjogr^tn. 
Fellows  must  be  full-time  students  and  ordinarily  cannot  have  the  fellow- 
ships renewed  beyond  a  36-monthtime  period. 

No  set  amount  is  specified  for  individual  institutional  grant  awards.  For 
applications  of  substantially  equal  quality.  P^ority  is  g.Tven  P^^Jef  ^  Jhf 
strengthen  activities  that  support  fellowships  funded  under  Title  IX-B 
Institutional  grants  may  be  used  for,  but  are  not  limited  to  the  following, 
faculty  improvement;  maintenance  and  improvement  of  the  quality  ot  graduate 
or  professional  programs;  needed  innovation  in  graduate  and  professional 
programs!  and  recruitment,  retention,  counseling,  and  barrier  placement 
acti  vities. 

Program  Scope,        .         ■  ^ 

The  first  grants  were  awarded  under  the  new  consolidated  program  in  Fiscal 
Year  1981.  Part  A  funds  were  available  for  institutional  support  only  in 
con iundt ion  with  the  G*POP  fellowships.  Those  funds  were  specifical,ly  de- 
signated to  help  identity  ana  to  pi  ace  unuct  yr  auuaoc  ouau^Mi,:*  v.,.  v  rr" 
iiive  basis  in  the  programs  which  lead  to  their  employment  in  an  appropriate 
graduate  or  professional  career,  and  to  encourage  inter-institutional  and 
corrmunity  cooperation  in  such  areas  as  recruitment  and  retention.  Of  the 
$?MoJ  oOO  a;:ilable  for  G*POP,  $227,000  was  set-aside  ^^^J^^^J^;!  ^^^^^ 
grants  under  Part  A.  Approximately  16  institution  received  awards  ranging 
in  size  $10,000  to  $20,000. 


The  remainder  of  the  $10,Q00,000  was  awarded \to  115  institutions  to  support 
521  new  and  664  continuing  G*POP  fel lowships\and  institutional  allowances. 

Program\Effecti  veness  and  Progress  I    '     \  ^ 

No  formal  study  of  these  programs  has  beln  undertaken.  However,  available 
data  from  thei  three  fellowship  programs  j  i  ndicate  that  they  are  well  tar- 
geted on  fellowship  recipients.  Of  the  total  G*PO^?  population,  51.3  percent 
are  female,  53.4  percent  are  Black,  21.6|  percent  Hispanic,  4.2  percent 
are  Asian-American,  and  4.6  percent  are  Native  American.  (See  Table  1) 
Seventy  percent  of  the  1980  fel lowsl;)ips  {were  awarded  to  students  enrolled 
in  the  Physical  Sciences,  Engineering  and  Law.  \ 

In  the  Public  Service  Program,  128  fellows  completed  t\he  degree  programs  and 
162  were  continuing  as  students! in  1977-78.  Of  the\ 1976-/7  fellows,  141 
secured  employment  in  a  publ  ic  servJce  related  positiori^  Twenty-two  fellows 
found  employment  in  unrelated  areas  usually  with  prof itVmaking  organizations. 
The  emphasis  on  educating  practitioners'  is  seen  in  th^^t  155  fellows  were 
reported  to  have  participated  in  an  internships,  while  d^nly  34  were  reported 
to  have  engaged  in  research. 

Ongoing  and  Planned  Studies 

An  Evaluability  assessment  (EA)  of  G^POP  is  currently  linderway.  The  EA 
is  expected  to  produce  1)  an  agreed-on  p^rogram  description  including 
objectives,  activities,  and  anticipated  outcomes,  2)  p,ossible  measures 
of  program  perfjormance,  and  3)  options  for  improving  the  management  of 
and  evaluation       the  program. 

\  \ 
Sources  of  Data  j 

Program  f i les , 'Of f ice  of  PoSjj:secondary  Education.  1 

1 

"Evaluabil ity  Assessment  of  the  Graduate  Professional  Opportunities 
Program",  the  American  Institutes  for  Research,  Palo  lAlto,  CA,  July 
M98K  ^  :  1 

^  U.S.  Department  of  Education  "A  Report  On  Specific  Federally  Funded 
Graduate  Education  Programs  1978  to  1980"  (The  Secreta^-y's  report  to 
Congress  on  Title  IX  of  the  Higher  Education  Act  of  19^5  as  amended) 
January  1981.       ,     ,  \ 

For  further  information  about  program  operations. 

Contact:    Louis  V^nuto,  (202)  245-2347. 

For  further  information'  about  studies  of  program  effectiveness!, 

i\ 
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Table  1 

Graduate/Professional  Educational  Opportunities 
1980-1981 


Total  By  Ethnicity 
Black      White  Hispanic 


Asian 
American 


Native 
American 


'TOTAL 


Number  of  new  fellows  ]_l 
Percent  of  total 
Number  of  continuation 

fellows  _2/ 
Percent  of  total 
Total  number  of  fel lows 
Percent  of  total  number 


Number  of  new  fellows 
Percent  of  total 
Number  of  continuation 

fellows  y 
Percent  of  total 
Total  number  of  fellows 
Percent  of  total  number 


126 
53.4% 


38 

16.1% 


391  188 

50.5%  24.2% 

51  7  266 

51.2%  22.4% 

Total  by  Sex 


51 

21.6% 

130 

16.8% 
181 

17.9% 


10 

4.2% 

42 

5.4% 
52 

5.2% 


11 

4.6% 

23 

3.0% 
34 

3.4% 


New  1980  Fellowships  by  Discipline 
Number  of  Fellowships 


Sciences  (physical,  biological, 

earth,  and  marine) 
Engineering 
Law 

Social  sciences 

Health  sciences 

Business/accounting 

ArcKitecture/city  planning 

Math/computer  sci. /physics 

Psychology 

Education 

Speech  &  hearing  science 
Journal  ism 


Total  fellowships  1980 

T7  New  fellowships 
Z;    Cu,,:i,,iV:ion  fe 

Source:    Program  Files  for  FY  1980  Funding 


55 
53 
35 
19 
15 
14 
12 
10 
9 
7 
5 
2 

236 


Female 

Male 

TOTAL 

121 
51.3%  • 

115 
48.7% 

"  '236 
100% 

439 

51.7% 
560 

55.4% 

335 

43.3% 
450 

44.6% 

.774 
100% 
1,010 
100% 

236 
100% 

774 
100% 
1  ,010 
100% 


Percent  of  Total 

23 
23 
15 
■8 

6 

6 

5 

4 

4 

3 

2 

1 


100% 


awards  made  to  students  in  academic  year  1980-81.  "  ^ 

ion  fellows  -  awards  made  to  students  in  academic  years  1978-79  and  1979-80. 
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ANNUAL  EVALUATION  REPORT  ON  EDUCATION  PROGRAMS 


Program  Name: 

Fulbri ght-Hays  Act 

Legislation; 

Mutual  Educational  and  Cultural  Exchange 
Act  of  1961.    Section  102(b)(6),  Public  Law 
87-256;  as  amended  by  Public  Law  87-565; 
Public  Law  89-698. 


Expiration  Date: 
None 


hunding  History: 


Year 

1964- 

1965 

1966 

1967 

1968 

1969 

1970 

1971 

1972 

1973 

1974 

1975 

1976 

1977 

1978 

1979 

1980 

1981 

1982 


Authorization 


1/ 


Appropriation 


1  ,500, 
1  ,500, 
2,000, 
3,000, 
3, -000, 
3,000, 
2,430, 
830, 
1 ,323, 
1 ,360, 
1 ,360, 
2,700. 
2,700, 
3,000, 
3,000, 
3,000, 
3,000, 
6',  200, 
3,000, 


000 
000 
■000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 

000  (est.) 


Program  Goals  and  Objectives: 


The  purpose  of  this  program  is  to  promote  ^nd  strengthen  the  .capability 
of  American  education  in  those  modern  foreign  languages,  area  studies  and 
global  issues  where  there  is  greatest  need  to  improve  American  understanding 
by  supporting  group  projects  and  fellowships  in  foreign  countries  for  teach- 
ers and  prospective  teachers  of  United  States  schools,  colleges,  and  univer- 
sities to  improve  their  skill  in  languages  and  increase  their  knowledge  of 
the  culture  of  these  countries.  The  program  also  supports  visits  by  foreign 
educators  to  the  United  States  to  improve  foreign  language  training  and  in- 
ternational and  i ntercultural  education  in  United  States  schools,  colleges 
and  universities. 

]_/  Indefinite,  does  not  have  specific  money  authorization. 
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Programs  funded  under  Section  10'2(b)(6)  of  the  Fulbright-Hays  Act  provide 
opportunities  to  individuals  for  first-hand  experiences  in  the  locales  of 
their  respective  specialization  areas.  Specifically,  faculty  and  doctoral 
dissertation  research  fellowships  are  provided  for  updating  and  extending 
research  knowledge,  and  maintaining  and  improving  language  skills.  The 
program  also  supports  group  projects  abroad  for  research  and  training,  and 
curriculum  consultant  services  by  foreign  educators  to  improve  foreign 
languages,  area  studies  and  i ntercul tural  education  in  U.S.  schools  and 
col  leges . 

Programs  for  foreign  language  and  area  studies  funded  by  this  program  have 
four  major  purposes:  (1)  to  increase  the  Nation's  pool  of  trained  special- 
ists in  foreign  language  and  area  studies,  (2)  to  provide  inservice  training 
to  upgrade>»ja#<i  update  the  professional  knowledge  and  ski  Us  of  specialists 
in  foreign  languages  area  studies,  (3)  to  increase  the  knowledge  about  other 
nations  and  cultures,  particularly  those  of  'the  non-western  world;  and  14) 
develop  curricula  and  instructional  materials  in  foreign  language  and  area 
studies  needed  by  educational  institutions  government,  and  business.  Three 
permanent  full-time  positions  are  present  provided  for  the  administration 
of  this  program:     program  director,  assistant,  and  secretary. 

Program  Scope: 

The  Fiscal  Year  1981  appropriation  of  $6.2  million  for  this  program  will 
support  150  doctoral  dissertation  research  fellowships,  29  group  projects 
abroad  15  foreign  curriculum  consultant  grants  and  49  faculty  research 
fellowships.  Ten  special  bilateral  projects  with  Israel,  Italy,  Taiwan, 
Brazil,  KoreaT    the    Peoples'    Republic    of    China    will    also    be  funded. 

Program  Effectiveness  and  Progress: 

An  early  1970's  review  of  foreign  language  and  area  studies  programs  in  the 
U.S.  demonstrated  that  adequate  opportunities  for  research  and  study  abroad 
are  critical  to  improving  the  quality  of  foreign  area  specialists  training. 
Over  85  percent  of  the  specialists  included  in  the  survey  reported  a  need 
to  increase  opportunities  for  studying  language  m  its  natural  setting. 
While,  in  absolute  terms,  there  has  been  substantial  growth  in  the  numbers 
of  specialists  with  some  overseas  experience,  the  survey  reveals  that  on 
the  average  the  depth  of  experience  abroad  is  inadequate.  Furthermore, 
although,  as  a  group,  specialists  have  studied  in  a  wide  range  of  countries, 
the  research  of  a  majority  of  the  specialists  has  been  clustered  ma  sma  1 
number  of  countries.  In  brief,  a  few  countries  are  overstuuied,  relatively 
speaking,  while  a  large  number  are  understudied.  1/ 

1/  Language  and  Area  Studies  Review.    Richard  Lambert  (published  in  August 
-    1973  by-  the  American  Academy  of  Political   and  Social   Science  and  the 
Social  Science  Research  Council). 


The  Fulbright-Hays  programs  therefore  provide  a  resource  for  training 
specialists  in  underemphasized  areas  and  for  helping  improve  the  caliber 
of  training  in  foreign  language,  and  area  studies  through  research  and  study 
abroad.'  - 

The  Fulbright-Hays  program  is  directly  and  significantly' affected  by  the 
dractic  changes  in  exchange  rates  and  international  prices  that  have  taken 
place  over  the  past  decade.  A  staff-  study  analyzed  changes  in  exchange 
rates,  international  prices  and  purchasing  pov/er  of  U.S.  dollars.  The 
data  show  that  exchange  rates,  or  the  cost  of  foreign  currencies,  ac|;ually 
decreased  by  2.7  percent  during  1971-77.  However,  price  levels  abroad 
increased  by  98.6  percent  during  the  same  period.  The  combined  effect  of 
these  two  factors  was  an  82.7  percent  increase  in  the  cost  of  program 
operations  abroad.  --T+ii-s-4s  equivalent'  to  a  10.5  percent  annual  rate,  of 
inflation  in  foreign  countries  compared  with  the  5.7  percent  domestic 
inflation.  The  Fiscal  Year  1977  appropriations  purchases  only  82.5  percent 
as  much  as  the  Fiscal  Year"  1974  appropriation.  A  Fiscal  Year  1979  appro-, 
priation  of  at  least  $4,000,000 'would  have  been  necessary  in  order  to  fund 
program  operations  at  the  Fiscal  Year  1974  level.  Recent  increases  in 
inflation  have  aggravated  this  problem. 

Ongoing  and  Planned  Evaluation  Studies: 

3 

The  Fulbright-Hays  programs  are  being  examined  in  light  of  the  recommen- 
dations made  by  the  President's  Commission  of  Foreign  Language  and  Inter- 
national Studies.  These  recommendations,  which  are  included  in  the  Com- 
mission's report  entitled  Strenghth  Through  Wisdom,  call  for  significant 
increases  in  foreign  language  instruction  and  international  education 
programming  in  the  United  States. 

Sources  of  Evaluation  Data: 

Program  Data.  Information  collected  in  other  reports  listed  under 
Title  i/I  of  the  National  Defense  Education  Act  is  also  relevant  for 
the  Fulbright-Hays  Program. 

Language  and  Area  Studies  Review, "^Richard  D.  Lambert,  (published  in 
August  1973  by  the  American  Academy  of  Political  and  Social  Science 
and  the  Social  Science.  Research  Council). 

Changes  in  Purchasing  Power  of  International  Education  Appropriations, 
Technical  Paper,  Office  of  Planning;  Budgeting,  and  Evaluation,  U.S. 
Department  of  Education,  September  1978. 

Strength  Through  Wisdom:  A  Critique  of  U.S.  Capability,  a  Report  to 
the  President  oy  the  President's  Commission  on  Foreign  Language  and 
International  Studies,  Government  Printing  Office,  Washington,  D.C. 
1979.  .  .  - 
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FOREIGN  AREA  AND  LANGUAGE  TRAINING 

 •   Grants  Awarded;.  By  Country  and  Area:    FY  1964  -  79  and  FY  198q1/   , 

Grants  to  U.S.  and 

AREA  AND  COUNTRY  GRANTS  TO  U.S.  CITIZENS  Foreign  Foreign 

 Nationals  Totals 

Doctoral  Disser-  Faculty  Group  Curriculum 

tat ion  Research  Research  Project si/  Consultants 


FY 
64-7.9 

FY 
80 

FY 
64-79 

FY 

80 

FY 
64-79 

FY 

80 

FY 
64-79 

FY 

80 

FY 
64-79 

FY 

80 

Africa 

220 

15 

40 

2 

1,073(55) 

41(3) 

54 

5 

1,481 

63 

Latin  America 

301 

12 

81 

2 

633(30)' 

32(2) 

74 

1,113 

44 

East  Asia  &  Pacific 

453 

23 

165 

6 

1,298(54) 

102(5) 

32 

2 

2,002 

133 

Western  Europe 

65 

5 

116 

383(19) 

41 

1 

733 

8 

Eastern  Europe 

315 

8 

297 

9 

•1  ,936(74) 

230(2) 

19 

2 

2,435 

249 

Near  East  and 
South  Asia 

402 

16 

194 

5 

4,873(246) 

204(15) 

39 

2 

5,485 

224 

Multi -Country  1/ 

186 

69 

World  Totai 

1,942 

79 

962 

24 

10,196(478) 

609(27) 

259 

12 

13,178 

721 

y  All  1980  figures  are  for  grants  or  funds  obligated  through  September  30,  1980  for  the  1980-81  academic  year. 
2/  Figures  in  parenthesis  indicate  the  number  of  group  projects  and  seminars  funded. 

V  Statistics  based  on  multi-country  research  were  replaced  by  statistics  based  on  "major  host  country"  in 
mid  1970's.  . 
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FOREIGN  AREA  AND  LANGUAGE 
TRAINING  PROGRAM 


U.S.  CITIZENS 


Doctoral  Dissertation  Research'Abroad 

awards,  1980-81  '  79 

Number  of  countries  they  went  to  40 
Number  of  all  Doctoral  Dissertation  Research 

awards,  1964-80  inclusive  ^       '  2,021 

Faculty  Research  Abroad  awards  1980-81  "  24 

Number  of  countries . they  went  to  .  '17 
Number  of  all  Faculty  Research  Abroad 

--—awards,  1964-80  inclusive  881 

Group  Projects  Abroad  participants,  1980-81  609 

Number  of  countries  they  went  to  14 

Number  of  projects  supported  27 
Number  of  all  Group  Projects  Abroad 

participants,  1964-80  inclusive  10,805 


FOREIGN  NATIONALS 


Curriculum  Consultant  awards,  1980-81 
Number  of  countries  they  came  from 
Number  of  all  grants  to  curriculum  consultants 
1964-80  inclusive 


12 
12 

271 


COST  OF  PROGRAM 


2,513,838 


The  following  is  a  breakdown  of  expenditures  by  program: 


Fulbright-Hays 
dol lars • 

Doctoral  Dissertation 

Research  Abroad  1  ,201  ,535 

Faculty  Research  Abroad  295,094 
Group  Projects  Abroad  862,368 
ForeigR  Curriculum  Consultants  154,841 


P.L.  480 

foreign  currency 


817,1-83 


Total 


1 ,201 ,535 
295,094 

1 ,679,551 
154,841 


TOTAL 


2,513,838 


817,183 


3,331,021 
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4  7 


1 


-  EXCHANGES  BY  AREA 
(Number  of  new  .grants  .awarded,  1980-81  )1/ 


P  n  r»p  inn 

<ffS» 

y  1  d  1 1  u  ceo 

LO 

1  1  Unl 

Africa 

58 

5 

Latin  America 

40 

East  Asia  and  Pacific 

131 

•  '2  i 

Western  Europe 

5 

1 

Eastern  Europe 

247 

2 

Near  East  and  South  Asia 

225 

_2_ 

TOTAL 

.  712 

12 

V  All  1980  figures  are  for  grants  or  funds  obligated  through  September  30, 
1980  for  the  1980-81  academic  year. 


For  further  information  about  program  operations. 
Contact:    Dr.- Richard  T.  Thompson,  245-2556. 

For  further  information  about  studies  of  program  effectiveness. 
Contact:    Robert  H.  Berls,  245-7884.. 
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ANNUAL  EVALUATION  REPORT  ON  EDUCATION  PROGRAMS 


.  Program  Name: 

Language  Training  and  Area  Studies 

Legislation:  Expiration  Date: 

National  Defense  Education  Act' of  1958  September  30,  1985 

Title  VI;  Public  Law  85-864;  as  amended  by 

Public  Law  87-344;  as  amended  by  Public  Law 

88-210;  Public  Law  88-665;  by  Public  Law  89-698; 

Public  Law  90-575;    Public  Law  92-318;  Public 

Law  94-482;    Public  Law  95-43,  Public  Law  94-482; 

transferred  to  Title  VI  of  the  Higher  Education 

Act  by  Public  Law  96-374. 

Funding  History: 


Year 

Authori  zat  i  on 

ApprQ^i  ation 

1959 

$  8,000,000 

$  ^3,416,000 

J36Q 

8,000,000 

'  7,300, 000 

1961 

8,000,000 

6,554,000 

1962 

8,000,000 

8,000,000 

1963 

8,600,000 

7,970,000 

1964 

8,000,000 

8,000,000 

1965 

13,000,000 

13,000,000 

1966 

14,000,000 

14,000,000 

1967 

16,000,000 

15,800,000 

1968 

18,000,000 

15,700,000 

1969 

16,050,000 

15,450,000 

1970 

30,000,000 

13,002,000 

1971 

38,500,000 

7,170,000 

1972 

38,500,000 

,  13, §40, 000 

1973 

50„OflO^OOO  • 

12,500,000 

1974 

"  75,000,000 

11,333;000 

1975 

75,000,000 

11,300,000 

1976 

75,000,000 

13,300,000 

1977 

75,000,000 

14,650,000 

1978 

75,000,000 

15,000,000 

1979 

75,000,000 

17,000,000 

1980 

75,000,000 

17,000,000 

1981 

730,600,000 

21,800,000  (est.) 

1982 

'30,600,000 

17,000,000  (est.) 
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Program  Goals  and  Objectives 


The  goal  of  this  program  is  to  support'  programs  and  activities  that  devel op . 
the  knowledge  and  .skills  of  U.S.  students  and  scholars  in  modern  foreign 
languages  and  area  studies,  p'articularly  with  regard  to  the  >esser  known 
non-Western  areas  of  the  world.  The  program  awards  grants  and  contracts 
for  advanced  international  studies  centers,  fellowships,  exemplary  -  pro- 
grams, research,  and  international  understanding  projects.  Specifically, 
the  Education  Department  funds  programs  to:  strengthen  U.S.  institutions' 
teaching,  research  and  dissemination'  activities  in  modern  foreign  languages 
and  are^  international  studies;  •  increase  the  .understanding  of  the  U.S. 
businesi  and  legal  communities.  Federal,  State  and  local  government  and 
r"  'j.S.  citizens  about  the  cultures,  actions,,  and  policies  of  other  nations 
V'-*  increase  and  strengthen  the  pool  of  trained  international  specialises 
who  constitute  an  important  national  resource  in  the  conduct  of  foreign 
affairs.  Four  major  programs  are  supported  under  Title  VI  of  the  Higher 
Education  Act.  In  addition,  one  international  education  prograij  is  author-^ 
ized  under  the  Elementary  and  Secondary -Education  Act. 

Advanced  International  Study  Centers;  Grants  are  awarded  on  a  two  or 
three  year  cycle  to  institutions  of  higher  education,  or  consortia  of 
such  institutions,  to  establish  and  operate  centers  which  contribute 
significantly  to  the  national,  interest  through  advanced  research  and 
training,  by  employing  scholars  in  disciplines  related  to  a  geographic 
concenrtrati on,  and  by  maintaining  important  library  collections.  Con- 
tinuation awards  are  based  on  the^  availability  of  funds.  Centers 
focusing  on  a  single  .world_^rea  offer  instruction  in  two  or  more  of 
that  area's  principal  languages,  as  well  as  in  other  disciplines ,  .  in 
order  to  assist  in  the  development  of  expertise  in  -that  particular 
world  area.  Awards  are  made  in  each  world  area  category,  to  centers 
having. a  combination  of  graduate  and  undergraduate  instruction,  as 
well  as  to  those  offering  only  undergraduate  training. 

Undergraduate  International  Foreign  Language  and  Area  Studies:  Grants 
are  awarded  on  a  twoyear  cycle  to  i nst itutions  ,of  higher  edtjcation,  or 
on  a  three-year  cycle  to  consortia  of '  such  institutions^  to  establish 
instructional  programs  in  international  studies  at  the  graduate  and 
undergraduate  levels.  Programs,  must  be  global  or  multi-area  in  instruc- 
tional coverage. 

--    Foreign  Language/  and  ^rea   Studies   Fellowships  Program:  Academic-year 
•  fellowsh-jps  are   awarded   for   graduate   students    in  'modern  foreign  lan- 
guages and^area   studies.     In  addition,  intensive  summer  language  train- 
ing fellowships   are   funded.     The    grants   are  made  to   institutions  of 
hi  gher  education. 

Research:      Grants    are    awarded    to    institutions    of    higher  education, 
organizati^ons,  and   individuals  to   support  ^  sur.veys  and   studies  to  det- 
ermine the  need  for  increased  or'improv.ed  instruction  in  modern 
f orei gn  1 anguages ,   and   area   and   international    studies,    or  to  develop 
more  effective    methods    or    specialized    materials    for    such  training. 
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Internationa^  Understanding  Program  (formerly  Citizen  Education  ^for 
International  Understanding  program):  The  Education  Amendments  of 
1980;place  the  authorization  for  this  program  under  Title  III  of  the 
Elmentary  and  Secondary  Education  Act.  Grants  are  awarded-  to  public 
and  private  agencies  and  organizations  to  support  educational  projects 
that  increase  the  understanding  of  U.S.  students  about  the  cultures, 
actions  and  inter'connectibns^  of  nations  and  people.  Such  projects 
may  provide  for  in-s^ervice  training  for  teache.rs.  and  other  educational 
personnel,  for  the  cbrhpilation  of  existing  information  and  resources, 
.  and  for   dissemination   activities,    for  developing   materials  to  link 

  language  learning  to  international   studies,  and  .for  the  introduction 

by  a  local  educ^ation  agency  of  instruction  in  foreign  languages 
Priorities  may  be  set  in  thi,s  program  each  year.  .  \: 

Program  Operations 


The  programs  are  discretionary "grants  and  forward  funded;  All  new  proposals 
are  reviewed  by  non-Federal  readers  who  make  recommendations  to  the 
Department  of  Education,  which  makes  the  final  selection  of  grant  recipi- 
ents. Grants  under  the  Centers,  International  Studies,  and  Research  pro- 
grams maV' excj^ed  12- months. 

j^vi-s-prpgram  »  was  ^  fi  rst  funded  in  1959.  Since  that  time,  more  than 
$270,000,000  in  appropriated  funds  has  been  used  to  support  a  variety  of 
activities  to  strengthen  and  improve  this  country's  foreign  language  and 
i nternatiohar§tudies  capabilities  and,  has  contributed  to  -an  increased 
awareness  of  international  issues  among  the  American  people. 

Program  Scope 

In  FY  1.981  ,  90  Advanced  Centers^  will  be  supported  in'  the  first  year/of  a 
two-ye^r  award  cycle  at  an  average  cost  of  $116,665.  Approximately  700 
FLAS  fellowships  will  be  awarded  at  an  increased  amount  of  $7,980  each. 
Lntensilve  sumner  language  tcainirig  fellowships  'wtll^  be  increased  to  205 
at  an  average  of  $2.')00  each.  The  undergraduate  international  studies 
programjs  will  be  increased  trom  FY  1980'to  33  new  and  12  continuing  at 
an  averlage  cost  from  $40,000  to  $80,000.  The  researgh  program  will  make 
25  grants   at  $40,000  average  cost  each.  '  The  Gttizle'h  Grants  for  Inter- 


nationail.  Understanding  Program  will  make  36  awards  at  an  average  cost 
of  $55,^55.  •         ^         .  '  .  — 


' » 
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Program  Effectiveness  and  Progress  - 

An  early  1970's  review  of  foreign  language  and-  arfea  studies  programs  in 
the  U.S.  (based  on  a  sample  of  13,000  foreign  language  and  area  studies  , 
specialists,  of  whom  about  10,000  *  are  college  or& 'jni verslty  faculty 
members)  has  provided  data  on  the  impact  of  the  NDEA  program.  A  sampling  ^ 
of  previous  holders  of  NDEA  VI  fellowships  showed  that  almost  all  (89.1%) 
of  the  fel  lows -used  their  foreign  area  training. in  th'eir  first  job.  Of 
the  Ph.D..  graduates,  99%  were  employed  as  language  and  world  area  special- 
ists. The>survey  also  indicates  that  the  existing  pool  of  specialists  needs 
more  focused  development;  in  certain  aspects  in  Order  tc  achieve  aa  upgrading 
of  language  skills.  Of  the  world  ar^a  ^cial i^ts  surveyedi  only  25% 
reported  that  they  can\  feasny^s"peal(7~rea^  ancTwrite  a  language  of  their 
area.  A  major  factor  Irj  acquiring  and  maintaining  proficiency  in  foreign 
■  languages  is  the  opportiinity  to  utilize  the  language  in  a  country  where 
it  is  in  regular  use. 

!  Studies  on  international  and  i rTt-ercult||rtral  education  and  new  curricula 
and  instructional  materials  are  intend*  for  use  in  schools  and  colleges 
throughout  the  U.S.  The  impact  of  this  program  is  suggested  by  a  materials 
iiti  1  ization  survey  which  provides  specif  ic  data  on  i nstructicnal-*  material s 

^or  50  different  languages  in  82  foreign  language  and  area  studies  programs. 
Results  of  the  survey  sfww,  for  example,  that  of  24  respondent  institutions 

.  engaged  in  teaching  Chinese,  21,  or  88  percent,  were  using  materials 
produced  under  Title  VI  support;  of  17  programs  offering  instruction  in 
Hindi,  100  percent  were  using  National  Defense  Education  materials;  and 
6  out  of  7  Arabic  programs  similarly  reported  utilization  of^Tjtle  VI 
supported  materials.  / 

The  Cpmpt roller  General    reported  to  the  Congres's   in  1978  -on  the ^  study 
of  foreign  languages  and  related  areas.    The  report  notes  that  recipients 
of  Title  VI  program  funds  believe  the  Federal  program  administration  to  ' 
be  fair  and  effective,  and  that  the  Federal  program  managers  have  made 
important  improvements  in  the  programs  in  the  past  several  years. 

At  the  time  of  the  Comptroller  Gener^^  report,  priorities  for  detennining 
language  and   area    studies   fellowship   grants    were   still    based    on  data 
gathered  in  the- late  1960's  and^early  1970*^.    The  report  observed  that 
since  national   needs   in  foreign  language  and  area  studies   is  difficult  ^ 
to  determtTT^It   could  not  be  known  whether  the  greatest  national  needs  ^ 
were  being  met. 

In  the'  1981  competition  the  formal  priorities  were  dropped  in  favor  of 
s.upfH>rttTrg^"1n3tnutions  where  3-year  records  showed  successful  ■  placement 
of  students.       '  , 
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The  Comptroller  General's  report  concluded  that  additional  administrative 
improvements  were  ne'eded.  The  report  recommended  that  Title  VI  program 
staff:  . 

Visit  at  least  'once  every  two  years  each  of  the  80  centers  at 
institutions  of  higher  education  receiving  Title  VI  grants. 

Prepare  and  distribute  to  center  'officials  and  other  appropriate 
parties  a  biannual  report  containing  helpful  "lesson'g  learned"  as 
gleaned  from  the  reports  submitted  by  each  center  to  the  Department 
of  Education  and  visits  to  centers  by  staff  members  of  the  Department. 

Provide  feedback  reports  to  the  centers  at  least  once  a  year  on  their 
reports  to  the  Department  of  Education. 

Develop  a  system  to  evaluate  the  •effectiveness  of  the  program  provid- 
ing starter  grants  to  new  internationaT  studies  projects. 

The  President's  Commission  on  Foreign  Language  and  International  Studies 
concluded  in  their  recent  report  that  "it  will  take  a  major,  sustained 
national  effort  to  raise  American  competence  in  foreign  languages  to 
levels  commensurate  with  our  nation's  needs."  The  Commission  also  asserted 
that  "international  studies  and  language  training  programs  are  shrinking" 
while  at  the  same  time,  "our*  needs  for  such  training  are  intensifying." 
The  Commissi  on *s  report  arrayed  a  host  of  recommendations  intended  to 
counter  such  declines  and  to  increase  national  competency  in  foreign 
languages  and  international  studies. 

The  Rand  Corporation,  in  its  report  prepared  for  the  President's  Commission, 
presented  findings  that  in  some  areas  support  the  President's  Commission 
conclusions  but  diverge  in  other  areas.  The  findings  from  the  Rand 
report  that  are  most  pertinent  to  the  Language  Training  and  Area  Studies 
program  are  as  fojlows: 

0  Study  of  all  languages  at  colleges  and  universities  has  declined  about 
10  percent  since  the  1960s,  while  the  study  of  uncommon  languages  has 
doubled  in  the  past  decade  to  a  level  of  60,000 ^students  enrolled  in 
in  college  apd  university  courses. 

0       The  number  of  Ph.D.s  awarded  in'area  studies  has  been  stable  (with  ' 
some  recent    evidence    of    decl ining    Ph.D.    degree    enrol Iment) ;  the 
quantity  of  M.A. s  has  been  increasing. 

0  It  has  become  harder  to  place  Ph.D.  graduates  in  recent  years,  except  ' 
for  those  in  economics ,  law,  sociology,  business ,  and  other  pro- 
fess-ional  skills.  M.A.  placement  has  been  somewhat  easier,  particular- 
ly for  graduates  of  general  schools  of  international  affairs.  There 
is  also  potential  demand  for  specialists  in  such  emerging  inter- 
national fields  as  demography,  energy,  and  the  environment. 

0       In  other  fields  there  is  excess  supply,  brought  about  by  the  satura- 
tion of  the  academic  job  market,  but  the  numbers  of  graduates  have 
declined  very  little  in  response  to  fewer  job  openings. 
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0  The  decline  in  demand  is  not  likely  to  be  compensatfid  for  by 
government  or    business  -employment,   and   may   imply   the    need  for 

'  curtailing  admissions  unless  new  sources  of  demand  appear  or  ex- 
tistihg  ones  are  expanded. 

0  Title  VI  fellowship  funds  should  not  be  used  to  stimulate  general 
levels  of  supply,  but  should  be  allocated  selectively  to  produce 
specialized  skills,  higher  levels  of  competence,  and  needed  skill- 
mixes. 

The  Rand  report  also  posited  a  series  of  perceived  needs  in  the^  program 
area: 

0  The  universities  face  a  special  problem  in  supporting  specialists 
in  rare  languages  and  the  more  exotic  areas  of  the  world.  The 
demand  for  thei.r  services  is  small,  but  subject  to  urgent  demand 
from  government  in  times  of  crisis.  .  ^ 

0  Increased  fellowship  funds  for  foreign  study  and  research,  and 
adequate  released  time  for  faculty; 

0  Acquisition  of  special  library  materials,  which  has  been  impeded 
by  the  loss  of  Ford  Foundation  funding  and  by  mounting  costs  of 
processing; 

0  Maintenance  of  national  research,  exchange  and  training  centers; 
such  as  The  International  Research  and  Exchanges  Board  (IREX)  and 
the  American  Research  Center  in  Egypt; 

0  Better  training  in  spoken  foreign  languages,  particularly  for  use 
in  business,  government  and  personal  contacts; 

The  Rand  Corporation  is  currently  conducting  a  two-phased  evaluation  of 
the  Foreiyn  Language  and  Area  Studies  Program;  The  purpose  of  the  phase 
one  report  will  be  to  analyze  program  management  and  identify  selected 
activities  that  maximize  program  efficiency. 

Preliminary  findings  by  sub-program  area  include: 
Centers 

^  0   Define  potential  grant  recipients  more  flexibly. 
0    Improve  center  linkages  with  professional  schools. 
0   Define  center  outreach  requirements  more  flexibly. 

0  Require  more  thorough  staff  site  visits;  clarify  panel  review  crit- 
eria, and  intensify  attempts  to  recruit  ma^or  scholars  for  review 
panels. 
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Summary  of  Awards 

1980 


ADVANCED  NATIONAL  CENTERS 
No.  of  centers 
Avg.  cost  per  center 

Centers 

FOREIGN  LANGUAGE  AND  AREA  STUDIES 
FELLOWSHIPS 

No.  of  fellowships 

Average  cost 

Fellowships 

INTENSIVE  SUMMER  LANGUAGE 
TRAINING  FELLOWSHIPS 

No.  of  fellowships 

Average  cost 

Summer  Fellowships 

GRADUATE  INTERNATIONAL  STUDIES 
PROGRAMS 

No.  of  programs 

Average  cost 

Graduate  Programs 

UNDERGRADUATE  AND  CONSORTIUM 
INTERNATIONAL  STUDIES  PROGRAMS 

No.  of  new  programs 

No.  of  continuation  programs 

Range  of  awards 

Undergraduate  Programs 

RESEARCH  PROGRAM 
No.  of  awards 
Average  cost 

Research  Program 

INTERNATIONAL  UNDERSTANDING 
No.  of  awards 
Average  cost 

International  Understanding 

TOTAL  all  programs 

SOURCE:*   Program  Files 


$ 


85 

94,550 


$  8,037,000 


765 

$  5,960 
$  4,558,500 


$ 
$ 

$ 
$ 


161 
1,500 

241 ,000 


7 

37,325 
261 ,300 


12 
14 

$  35-70,000 
$  1,016,500 


$ 
$ 

$ 


26 

34,065 
885,700 

36 

55,555 


$^2,000,000 
$17,000,000 


1981  (est.) 


90 

$  116,670  . 
$10,500,000 


$ 


700 
7,980 


$  5,588,000 


205 

$  2,500 
$  512,000 


33 
12 

$  40-80,000 
$  2,000,000 


30 

$  40,000 
$  1,200,000 


$ 


36 

55,555 


$  2,000,000 
$21,800,000 
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Fellowship  Program 


0  Determine  employment  trends  of  fellowship  reci pi ents  and  evaluate 
the  match  between  training  and  employment. 

0  Establish  a  protected  competition  for  advanced  students  in  the 
professions  and  high-demand  disciplines. 

0   Establish  mid-career  sabbatic  awards  to  maintain  and  improve  skills. 

0 

Graduate^and  Undergraduate  Studies  Program 

0  Forty-two  percent  of  these  seed-money  projects  were  found  to  be 
continued  by  the  sponsoring  institution  after  Federal  funds  were 
discontinued.  This  is  a  much  higher  rate  than  that  of  many  other 
Federal  programs  using  a  seed-money  .strategy. 

0  Successful  seed-money  projects  should  be  identified  and  placed  in 
the  National  Diffusion  Network;  or  other  money  could  be  set-aside 
for  di ssemination. 

The^second  phase  of  this  study,  to  be  completed^ih  mid-1982,  wiM  analyze 
supply  and  demand  trends  for  foreign  language  and  area  studies  graduates, 
and  assess  the  relationships  between  employment  and  program-supported 
training. 

Ongoing  and  Planned  Evaluation  Studies:  -  • 

Evaluation  of  the  Foreign  Language  Training  and  Area  Studies  Program, 
Rand  Corporation,  Santa  Monica,  California.  The  evaluation  is  schedu 1 ed 
for  completion  in  niid-1982.  The  exploratory  evaluation  part  of  this 
study  (phase  one)  should  be  available  in  summer  1981.  The  s;:udy  seeks 
to  improve  the  program's  objectives  and  procedures  and  to  provide  a 
means  to  better  allocate  program  funds  by  world  areas  and  languages. 

Sources  of  Evaluation  Data:  ^ 

Language  and  Area  Studies  Review,  Richard  D.  L^mbm  (published  In 
August  ly/3  by  the  American  Academy  of  Political  and  Social  Science 
and  the  Social  Science  Research  Council). 

Comptroller  General  of  the  U.S.,  Study  of  Foreign  Languages  and 

Related  Areas:    Federal  Support,  Administration,  Need.    September  13,  \ 

1978,  Washington,  D.C.- 

Foreign  Language  and  International  Studies  Specialists:  The  Market- 
place and  National  Policy.  (A  report  for  the  President's  Commission 
on  Foreign  Language  and  International  jStudies.)  Sue  E.  Berryman, 
Paul  F.  Langer,  John  Pincus,  and  Richard  H.  Solomon  (Santa  Monica, 
California:  ^The  Rand  Corporation,  September  1979). 
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strength  Through  Wisdom:    A.  Critique  of  U.S.  Capability.    A  Report 
to  the  President  from  the  Presidents  Commission  on  Foreign  Language 
and  International  Studies.    Government  Printing  Office,  Washington, 
D.C^  1979, 

Evaluation  of  the  Foreign  Language  Training  and  Area  Studies  Program, 
Phase  one.  Rand  Corporation,  Santa.  Monica,  Cal ifornia.    (Draft  final 
report). 

Program  Files,  Office  of  Postsecondary  Education. 
For  further  infonnat ion  about  program  operations. 

Contact:    Richarcf^T.  Thompson,  245-2356. 
For  further    information   about    studies    of    program  effectivene^ 

Contact:    Robert  H.  Berls,  245-7884. 
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ANNUAL  EVALUATION  REPORT  ON  EDUCATION  PROGRAMS 


Program  Name: 

Cooperative  Education  Program 

Legislation: 

Authorization:    Higher  Education  Act  of  1965 
(Title  VIII),  Public  Law  89-329,  as  amended 
by  Public  Law  90-575,  October  16,  1968-;  and 
Public  Law  92-318,  June  23,  1972;  and  Public 
Law  94-482,  October  12,  1976,  and  Public  Law 
96-374,  October  3,  1980. 


Expiration  Date: 
September  30,  1985 


Funding  History: 


Year 

1970 
1971 
1972 
1973 
1974 
1975 
1976 
1977 
1978 
1979 
1980 
1981 
1982 


Authorization 

$10,750,000 
10,750,000 
10,750,000 
10,750,000 
14,000,000 
16,500,000 
22,500,000 
28,000,000 
28,000,000 
'  35,000,000 
20,000,000 


Appropriation 

^  1  ,540,000 
1  ,600,000 
1  ,700,000 
10,750,000 
10,750,000 
10,750,000 
10,750,000 
12,250,000 
15,000,000 
15,000,000 
15,000,000 
23,000,000 
23,000,000. 


Program  Goals  and  Objectives 

To  stimulate  the  development  of  cooperative  education  programs,  discretion- 
ary grants  are  provide(i  to  institutions  of  higher  education  combinations  of 
such  institutions  and  in  some  circumstances,  public  on  private  nonprofit 
agencies  or  organizations.  Cooperative  Education  programs  are  developed 
in  conjunction  with  public  and  private  employers  to  provide  work  experi- 
ences for  students  either  concurrent  or  alternating  with  periods  of. academ- 
ic study.  Work  experience  relate  to  a  student's  career  or  academic  objec- 
tives and  also  provide  earnings  which  a  "student  may  use  to  help  meet  the 
costs  of  postsecondary  education. 

Four  categories  of  grants  are  provided; 

1.  Administration  grants  -  projects,  generally  focusing  on  a  single 
department  or  cluster  of  departments  in  an  institution  of  higher 
education,  to  develop  and  carry  out  ^cooperative  education  programs 
and  to  strengthen  and  expand  linkages  with  employers  (and  local 
high  school  cooperative  education  programs.) 
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2.  Demonstration  and  exploration   grants  -   large  projects  to  he^p 
institutions  plan  and  initiate  institution-wide  cooperative 
educational  approaches  to  postsecondary  programs  of  study.  ' 

3.  Research    grants    -   projects  to   collect,    study   and  disseminate 
information  on  cooperative  education  programs  and  practices. 

4.  Training  grants  -  projects  to  provide  pr'ogram  directors, 
faculty  and  professionals  in-  business  with  information  on 
how  to  administer  and  expand  their  cooperative  education 
programs. 

Program  Operations 

Under  Section  802  of  Title  VI II  admini  strati  on  grants  are  awarded  to 
institutions  individual  units  of  an  institution  are  eligible  for  a  maximum 
of  five  years  of  support.  An  award  to  an  individual  institution  may  riot 
exceed  $325,000  in  any  one  year.  In  the  case  of  a  consortium  of  institu- 
tions, the  maximum  award  in  one  year  is  $250,000  times  the  number  of  insti- 
tutions in  the  consortium.  Further  restrictions  on  amount  of  awards  are: 
(1)  the  first  year's  grant  for  a  unit  may  not  exceed  100  percent  of  total 
administrative  costs  of  the  project,  (2)  the  second  year's  grant  for  a  unit 
may  not  exceed  90  percent  of  such  cost,  (3)  the  third  year's  grant  for  a 
unit  may  not  exceed  80  percent  of  such  cost,  (4)  the  fourth  year's  grant 
for  a  unit  may  not  exceed  60  percent  of  such  cost,  and  (5)  the  fifth 
year's  grant  for  a  unit  may  not  exceed  30  percent  of  such^  cost.  Funds 
may  not  be  used  as  compensation  for  student  employment.  Salaries  and 
.other  administrative  expenses  for  cooperative  education  administrators 
are  payable  from  grant  funds. 

Institutions  receiving  second,  third,  fourth,  and  fifth  year  administration 
grants  for  specific  individual  units  are  required  to  provide  10,  20,  40, 
and  70  percent  of  administration  costs  for  those  respective  years.  In 
addition,  program  regulations  require  each  administration  grant  recipient 
to  spend  during  the  grant  year  not  less  than  it  spent  for  cooperati ve 
education  during  the  previous  fiscal  year  in  which  it  received  program 
funds. 

An  institution  of  higher  education  is  responsible  for  assigning  the 
student  to  a  job  relevant  to  his  academic  program  and  providing  supervisio.n 
during  the  work  period.  The  institution  evaluates,  with  employer  input, 
the  student's  job  performance  and  in  most  cases  awards  academic  credit 
for  the  work  experience.  Cooperative  education  is  an  academic  program 
and  credit  is  recorded  on  the -tn^nscript. 

Under  Section  803  of  Title  VIII  ,|'grants  are  made  to  institutions  of  higher 
education  and  other  non-profit  origanizations  to.  conduct  workshops  -and 
other  learning  activities,  to  train  persons  in  the  planning,  establishing, 
administration,  and  coordination  of  cooperative  education  programs. 
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Under  Section  803  of  Title  VIII,  grants  are  also  made  to  non-profit 
organizations  and  higher  education  institutions  to  conduct  research  into 
methods  of  developing,  improving,  and  promoting  the  use  of  programs  of 
cooperative  education  in  institutions  of  higher  education. 

In  Fiscal  Year  1979,  grants  were  made  for  the  first  time  for  large, 
comprehensive  co-op  projects  ED's  Cooperative  Education  Program  administer 
Cooperative  Education  projects  funded  by  the  Secretary  to  demonstrate  or 
explore  the  education  programs  which  expand  student  enrollment  and  dis- 
cover more  effective  structures  for  developing  school-wide  programs. 
Successful  projects  will  save  as  examples  to  similar  schools  of  the  most 
beneficial  ajjproach  for  providing  a  cooperative  education  program  at  all 
collegiate  levels  open  to  students  in  all  fields. 

Program  Scope 

In  1970,  there  were  only  195  cooperative  education  programs  in  the  country. 
By  1979  the  number  of  institutions  which  conducted  cooperative  education 
programs  grew  to  1049,  which  amounts  to  about  one-third  of  the  nation  s 
institutions  of  higher  education.  Over  three-fourths  of  the  1,040  Co-op 
colleges  and"  universities  offering  cooperative  education  have  received 
Federal  grant  support.  During  the  ten-year  funding  history  of  this  pro- 
gram, fifty  percent  of  the  applicants  have  been  successful  in  obtaining 
grants. 

In  Fiscal  Year  1980,  544  proposals  were  submitted.  They  requested 
$48,974,036.  With  an  appropriation  of  $15  million  in  1980,  251  admin- 
istration grants  (total  of  $11,999,284),  14  training  grants  (total  of 
$787,020).  4  research  grants  (total  of  $212,980),  and  3  demonstration 
grants  (total  of  $2,000,000)  were  awarded  to  a  total  of  272  institutions,. 
Forty-three  percent  of  the  grants  (worth  $5,078,048)  went  to  two  -year 
colleges  and  57  percent  of  the  grants  (worth  $6,921,236)  went  to  four  - 
year  colleges.    (See  Table  1  for  more  details) 

In  Fiscal  Year  1981  with  an  appropriation  of  $23,000,000,  a  total  of  235 
grants  were  made.  As  Table  2  indicates,  the  average  cost  for  projects 
in  all  catagories  increased.  Also  demonstration  grants  tripled  3  to  9. 
with  the  mean  award  increasing  to  $1,000,000. 

Program  Effectiveness  and  Progress 

In  1977,  a  nationwide  study  of  cooperative  education  was  completed  which 
compared  cooperative  education  students  and  graduates  with  students  and 
graduates  in  the  same  academic  field  who  had  not,  participated  cooperative 
education  programs. 

Selected  findings  of  the  study  were: 

0    Co-op  students  perceived  that  their  job  skills  improved 
as  they  advanced  through  their  undergraduate  programs  and 
approached  graduation.    Those  students  had  a  more  specific 
sense  of   their    career    objectives    than   did    students   who  had 
no  cooperative  education  experience. 
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Table  1 

COOPERATIVE  EDUCATION  PROGRAM 
Summary  of  Funding  History 

Applications  and  Awards,  1978>  1979,  and  1980 


Applications  Received 

'  1978 

1979 

1980 

TOTAL 

Admini  stration 
Demonstration 
•Research 
Training  ' 

586 

19 
20 

606 

19 
19 
23 

544 

'm 

43 
10 
23 

Funds  Requested 

TOTAL 

Admi  ni  stration 
Derronstratioa. 
Research 
Trai  ning 

$31,510,056 
29,138,883 

906,814 
1,464,359 

$33,4*29,514 
29,123,943 
1,951,940 
878,017 
1  ,465,614 

$48,974,036 
28,052,743 
18,549,167 
5Q3,378 
1,868,748 

Application  Approved 

TOTAL 

315  (53.8%) 

286  (47.2%; 

1          272  (50.0%) 

Administration 
Demonstration 
Research 
Training 

293  (53.6%) 

6  (30.0%) 
16  (80.0%) 

256  (47.0%] 
.    8  (26.3%; 
5  (26.3%) 
17  (73.9%; 

251  (54.0%) 
1             3  (  7.0%) 
4  (40.0% 
14  (61.0%) 

Funds  Obligated 

TOTAL 

Administration 
Demonstration 
Research 
Training  ' 

$14,934,708 
13,645;o50 

320,000 
969,658 

$14,980,960 
12,517,431 
■1,020,685 
278,133 
1,164,711 

$14,999,284 
11,999,284 
2,000,000 
212,980 
787,020 

Average  Size  of  Grant 

Administration 
Training 
Research 
Demonstration 

$  46,570 
60,604 
53,333 

$  48,896 
,68,512 
'55,626 
127,586 

$  47,806 
56,216 
53,245 
666,667 
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Table  2 
Summary  of  Awards 


1980'  '■  1981 

Administration  .         '  on 

"  No.  projects            o               251  210 

Average  cost                $      47,800  $  62.000 

Total  cost                  $12,000,000  $13;000.000 


Demonstrati  on 

No.  projects  3  ,  12 

Average  cost  $     666,667  $  720.000 

Total  cost  $  2,000,000  $  9.000.000 


Resea rch 


4  5 


No.  projects 

Average  cost  '  $      53.000     ■  $  4.0,000 

Total  cost  J?    213,000  $  200.000 


Training  ■ 

No.  projects  14  8 

Average  cost  $      56.200  $  100.000 

Total  cost'  $      787.000  $  800,000 


Total  budget  .     ^  " 

authority  $15,000,000  J23.000.000 
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0  Among  graduates,  the  findings  showed  thatv cooperati ve  educatioa 
participants  had  a  more  direct  relationship  between  college  major 

•     and  full-time   after-graduation   employment,    and    current   job  and 
career  plaqs,    than  -did    graduates    who   had    not    participated  in, 
cooperative  education.- 

0  For  the  majority  of  students  and  institutional  personnel the 
financial  assi stance  -^spect  of  cooperative  education^  was  secon- 
^  dary  to  i-ts  educational'  potential.  For  the  remainder  paramount 
importance  in  their  decision  to  enroll  in  cooperative  education. 
It  was  very  important  to  ^even  larger  proportions  of  certain  sub- 
groups within  the',  student'  sample^,  specifically  minprtty  groups  and 
economically  disadvantaged  students.  -  * 

0  Estimated  lifetime  financial  returns  to  students  were  greater 
for  those  students  who  participated  in  cooperative  education, 
even  when  it  required  an  additional  year  of  school  ing."         .  ^ 

0  Additional  costs  experienced  by  employers  in  hiring  cooperative 
education  students  compared  to  their  regular  employees  were  small. 
The  only  appreciably  greater ^costs  were  phe  one  time  start-up 
costs  and  costs  aissigned  to  the  evaluation  of  Co-op  students.  On 
the  other  hand,  benefits  included  greater  student  productivity  a/id 
•the  ability  of  employers  to  recruit  fature  full-time  employees  at 
reduced  cost. 

0  In  a  period  of  about  six  years,  cooperative  education  grants  .have 
been  very  effe\:tive  in  increasing  the  number  of  cooperative  educa- 
tion programs  (from  approximately  300  to  over  1,000),  but  apparent- 
ly have  had  little  influence  on  the  nature  and  structure  of  the 
programs.  ^  •  ^  ' 

0    Overall,  grants  absorbed  approximately  55  percent  of  the  institu- 
tional costs  of  developing  and  maintaining  programs  of  cooperative, 
education. 

0  Lack  of  understanding  of  and  information  about  cooperative  educa- 
tion were  commonly^  gi ven  reasqns  for  non-participation  in  Coopera- 
tive Education  by  students,  institutions,  and  employers. 

More  recently  an  exploratory  evaluation  was  completed.  Concerned  primarily 
v/ith  program  direction  and  management,  t+i'e  study  found  that: 

0  program  managers^^  and  policymakers  at  the  Federal  level  basically 
agree  about  the  objectives  of  the  program  and  the  strategy  for 
achieving  these  objectives  through  the  distribution  of  seed  money. 

0    Project   operators    in   the   field   under^stand   and   agree  with  the* 
Federal  program  objectives. 

0  Those  aspects  of  the  program  relating  to  the  grant  award  process, 
have  measurable  objectives  artd  are  well-documented;  therefore,  the 
achievement  of  short-range  or  management  objectives  can  be  meas- 
u  red . 
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0  Lon-g-range  program  "goal  s  relating  to  the  ultimate  .impact  of  Federal 
financial  support,  has  not  been  clearly  specified  making  it  diffi- 
cult to  measure  performance  at  the  institutional  or  national  lev- 
els. 

0  Even  if  long-range  program  „goal s  or  objectives  were  specified 

data  from  the  institutions  are   not    systematically   collected  or 
'  .aggregated  to  document  national  a.ccompli shments. 

0   Management  and  planning  practices  o/.^^rjimited  Federal  d^-'ftion 
to  grant    recipients,    thereby    impedi ng'^the   likelihood  that  the 
^  ;impact  of  Federal  funds  can  be  measu^-ed. , 

To  address  these  findings,  a  series  of  management  and  evaluation  options 
were  deve  oped  The«Se  options  included  the.  development  of  a  regular 
planning  cdSpo,,ent  for  the  program,  the  specif ication .  of 
?ange  objectives  and  annual  p-riorities  based  on  an  assessment  of  community 
needs,  revisions  to  the  grant  award  process  to  provide  more  Federal  direc- 
tion to  the  program,  and  the  establishment  of  more 

Of  grant  recipients.  Using  this  as  a.  base,  meetings  were  held  with  the 
community  to  clarify  program  de^f initions.  goals,  and  act-vities.  Both 
sS  findings  and  suggestions  ffom  the  community  were  incorporated  in 
program  regulations  published  on  December  30,  1980. 

Ongoing  and  Planned  Evaluation  Studies 

'None  Planned  ^  .  ' 

Sources  of  Evaluation  Date 

■Program  Files,  Office  of  Postsecondary  Education.' 

Applied  Management    Sciences,    "Cooperative    Education    -    A  National 
.     Assessment."    Silver  Sgfing,  Maryland  1977. 

:\pplied  Management  Sciences,  "An  Evaluability  Assessment  of  , 
'cooperative  Education,"  Silver  Spring,  Maryland  1980. 

For  further  information  about  program  operations,  ^  .. 

Contact:*    Morris  L.  Brown,  245-2146.  "  ^ 

For  further  information  about  studies  of  program  effectiveness. 

Contact:    Sal  Corral lo,  245-7884.  '      -  , 
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ANNUAL  EVALUATION  REPPRT  ON  EDUCATION  PROGRAMS 


Program  Name  o  • 

Education  Outreach  Programsl/ 

Legislation  -       Expiration  Date 

Higher  Education  Act  89-329,  September  30,  1985 

as  amend^ed  by  Public  Law 
96-374,  1980 

Funding  History:        Year  Authori zation  Appropriation 

.    •  1981  '  $20,000,000  \  $2,200,0001/ 

'  1982  $  8,000,000  \      None  Requested 

■   -  ■  \ 

Program  Goals  and  Objectives 

The  overall  goal  of  the  Education ^Outreach  Program  is  to  increase  access  to 
postsecondary  continuing  education  programs  for  adults  whose  educational 
needs  have  been  inadequately  served. 

Pt^ogram  Operations 

This  program  provides  grants  to  States,  institutions  of  higher^^  education, 
public  and^private  Institutions  and  organizations,  business,  industry,  and 
labor.  Ninety  percent  of  the  appropriation  is  allotted  on  a  formula  basis  to 
States  having  an  agreement  pursuant  to  Section  1203  of  the  Higher  Education 
Act.  The  formula  allots  60  percent  of  the  funds  on  the  basis  of  the  ratio  of 
each  State's  adult  population  to  the  total  adult  population  of  all  States. 
Each  State,  in  turn,  uses  its  allotment  as  follows:  (1)  15  to  20  percent  for 
comprehensive  planning,  with  an  emphasis  on  continuing  education  planning; 
(2)  12  percent  or  $50,000,  whichever  is  greater,  to  devel;op  and  provide 
educational  and  occupational  information  and  counseling  services;  and  (3) 
the  balance  for  « continuing  education  grants  to  institutions  and  organi- 
zations business,  indu^stry ,  and  labor,  or  any  combination  thereof.  The 
States  also  may  use  5  percent  of  the  funds  or  $40,000,  whichever  is  greater, 
of  the  amount  available  for  continuing  education  state  grants  for  admini- 
stration and  operation  of  the  continuing  education  program's.  Each  State 
which  has,  entered  into  an  agreement  with  the  Secretary  pursuant  to  Section 
1203  receives  its  allotment,  with  no  State  plan  or  application  being  re- 
quired. At  the  end  of  the  grant  period,  each  State  submits  a  report  on 
the  activities  conducted  with  the..funds. 

\>y  The  Education  Amendments  of  1980  redirected  and  combined  three  programs 
formerly  authorized  separately  under  the  Higher  Education  Act,  namely: 
the^  the  Community  Service  and  Continuing  Education  program,^  the  'Education 
Information  Centers  program,  and  the  State  Postsecondary  Education 
Commissions  program.    Foji_det3-i-l-s-on  these  programs  see.  The  Department 

 of^du'cariWl^nnuaT'f^  Report  for  FY  1980. 

_2/  $1  5   mi  1  i on   was   origi nal  ly   appropriated,   of  which  $12.8  mi  1 1  i  on  was 
rescinded  by  the  Congress.  o 
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Ten  DPrcent  of  the  appropriation  is  set  aside  for  Federal  discretionary  grants 
triSstiSions  of  higher  education,  public  and  private  institutions  and 
oraanizations.  business,  industry,  labor  and  States.  oT  any  combination 
?hereof!?hee  funds  silpport  projects  designed  to  demonstrate  the  effective- 
ness of  alternative  providers  and  approaches  in  increasing  access  to  post- 
secondary  continuing  education  opportunities  for  underserved  adults. 

One  third  of  the  total  program  costs  under  both  the  State-administered  part 
.  of  the  progL  and  the  discretionary  part  of  the  program  must  be  supported 
by  non-Federal  funds. 

Program  Scope 

This  oroqram  did  not  operate  in  FY  1981.  The  Congress  initially  appropriated 
$  min?Sn  for  this  program,  but  later  rescinded  $1 2.8  mi  11  i on.  The  remaining 
$2  ?  million  was  made  available  to  those  States  and  Territories  whicn  parti- 
pated  iJ  the  former  Community  Service  and  Continuing  "ucation  .Program  i^^^^^^ 
1980  for  administration  and  close-out  of  activities  supported  in  prior  years. 

Program  Effectiveness  and  Progress 

The  program  has  never  been  operative. 

Ongoing  and  Planned  Evaluation  Studies 
None  planned 

Sources  of  Evaluation  Data 

Rrogram  files.  Office  of  Postsecondary  Education. 
For  father  information  about^ program  operations. 

Contact:    Charles  Griffith.  245-9868. 
For  further  information  about  studies  of  program  effectiveness. 

Contact:    Sal  Corrallo.  245-7884. 
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ANNUAL  EVALUATION  REPORTS  ON  EDUCATION  PROGRAMS 


Program  Name: 

Fund  for  the  Improvement  of  Postsecondary  Education 

Legislation: 

GEPA  Part  A  Sec.  404,  Enacted  June  23,  1972 
P.L.  92-318,  Amended  October  12,  1976  P.L.  94- 
482.  Enacted  as^Title  X,  Higher  Education  Act, 


October  3,  1980'  P.L.  96-374. 


Funding  History: 


Year 

1973 
1974 
1975 
1976 
1977 
1978 
1979 
1980 
1981 
1982 


Authori  zation 

$  10,000,000 
5Q, 000, 000 
75,000,000 
75,000,000' 
75,000,000 
75,000,000 
75,000,000 
75,000,000 
2p, 000, 000 
35,000,000 


Expiration  Date: 
September  30,  1985 

Appropriati  on 


$ 


10,000,000 
10,000,000 
11  ,500,000 
11,000,000 
11  ,500,000 
12,000,000 
13,000,000 
13,500,000 
13,500,000 
13,500,000 


Program  Goals  and  Objectives 

The  purpose  of  the  Fund",  as  set  forth  in  its  legislation,  is  to  improve 
postsecondary  educational  opportunities  .by  providing  assistance  to'  educ- 
ational institutions  and  agencies  for  a  broad  range  of  reforms  and  inno- 
vations. 

In  the  authorizing  legislation.  Congress  identified  eight  broad  purposes 
for  which  grants  and  contracts  may  be  awarded.    They  are: 

1)  encouraging  the  reform,  innovation,  and  improvement  of  postsecondary 
education  and  providing  equal  educational  opportunity  for  all; 

2)  the  creation  of  institutions  and  programs  involving  new  paths  to  career 
and  professional  training  and  new  combinations  of  academic  and  experi- 
ential learning: 

3)  the  establishment  of  institutions  and  programs  based  on  the  technology 
of  communications;  ^ 

4)  the  carrying  out  in  postsecondary  educational  institutions  of  changes 
in  internal  structure  and  operations  designed  to  clarify  institutional 
priorities  and  purposes: 

5)  the  design  and  introduction  of  cost-effective  methods  of  instruction 
and  operation: 

6)  the'introduction  of  institutional  reforms  designed  to  expand  individual 
opportunities  for  entering  and  re-entering  institutions  and  pursing 
programs  of  study  tailored  to  individual  needs: 
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7)  the  introduction   of   reforms   in   g'-^duate  education   in  the^structure 
of  academic  professions  and  in  the  recruitment  and  retention  of 

8^  Se"^c)^eatio"n\f    new    institutions    and    programs    for   examining  and 
^  ai^rdi^g  credentials  to   individuals,   and  the   introduction  of  reforms 
in  current  institutional  practices  related  there  to. 

Program  Operations  '  , 
To  increase  the  effectiveness  of  education  beyond  h^gh  sc^^^^^^^ 
for  the  Improvement  of  Postsecondary  Education  ("PSErsolicits  ex^^^^^^^ 
locally-developed  improvement   proposals.     These  projects  are   f^J"ded  be 
cause  they  address  widely-felt  problems  and  opportunities,  and  have  poten- 
tial for  triggering  a    chain   reaction  of  improvement  nationally  without 
sustained  Federal  involvement. 

Fund  competitions  are  characterized  by:  V)  wide  eligibility  (colleges 
universitie  consortia,  -educational  associations postsecondary  agenc  es. 
Tni  other  organitions  with  concerns  in  postsecondary  learning  can  app  y 
2)  applicant  freedom  to  define  the  problem  „and  the  solution  3)  a  20:1 
ratio  of  preliminary  proposals  to  grants  (the  Fund  supports  only  the  best 
projosalsrand  grantees .  therefore,  also  benefit  .from  the  prestige  attached 
?o  the  competition),  4)  a  simple  but  rigorous  review  process. 

ftllubmissil","'  ropo^air  a^re   review^ed  %  people   ir.  the  postsecon  ary 

r^ember  National   BoaH  in  establishing  policy  and  in  reviewing  gra  t 
'nriDOsals     Awards  are   granted  for  one  to  three  years.     Grants  usually 
Smvide  s;ed  money  to  improve  existing  programs  and  services  or  to  in^^ate 
proviae  ''"'"'J'f.  .      ^npnnle    focus    on    assessment    dissemination,  and 

rvalua?^  r      *ivit  e     fore    mple     The  awards  are  made  to  those  proposals 
Te    ne  a';^d%-'felt  need',  present  an  ^ '"Proved  strat^^^^^^^  meeting 
the  need  and  demonstrate  the  ability  to  implement  that  strategy. 

Mnct  ;,u,arris  are  made  through  the  Comprehensive  program,  a  competition 
onpn  ?rac^on-oriented  proposals  covering  the  whole  range  of  postsecondary 
Tsoel  fhe  Fund  a  so  eSplSys  targeted  competitions,  designed  „to  highnght 
InlrVfic  national  needs  and  opportunities.  Such  competitions  have  in 
?he  il  t  stimulated  work  on  competence-based  education,  improved  educational 
services  for  disadvantaged  youth,  and  methods  for  serving  adult  learners 
more  effectively. 

Program  Scope 

SinrP  beina  established  in  1972,  the  Fund  has  supported  over  750  projects, 
toJa^ng  SL  million,  located  in  all  States  and  most  of  the  outlying  areas. 

T.M.  1  ni.tlinps  the  funding  of  1980  program  priorities.  Grants  covered  a 
iiSe%angTo"act'vitief  :h'ich  is  co'nsistent  with  the  Fund's  mandate  as 
outlined  above. 
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In  FY  1981  ,  97  new  awards  and  120  continuing  awards  are  anticipated.  New 
awards  and  continuing  awards  will  average  between  $62,000  and  $63,000,  up 
slightly  from  the  1980  average  of  $57,950.  However,  over  the  years 
postsecondary  needs  have  become  more  diverse  and  urgent  and  program 
growth  has  been  slow,  so  grant  size  has  been  reduced  in  order  to  make  some 
headway  on  a  variety  of  fronts.  The  consequences  have  been  1)  lower 
margins  of  safety  for  individual  projects,  and  a  2)  decreased  Fund  ability 
to  cope  with  issues  requiring  large  grants  (e.g.  computer-aided  instruc- 
tion telecommunications  projects,  systematic  governance  reform,  restruct- 
uring of  .major  educational  institutions).  Table  2  outlines  these  changes. 
Where  the  mean  new  grant  size  was  $92,500  in  1973  it  fell  to  $57,950  in 
1980.  (Given  the  change  in  purchasing  power  the  1980  award  in  real  dollars 
is  actually  considerably  lower.) 


Table  1 

Distribution  of  Funding  for 
Comprehensive  Program  Priorities,  1980 


%  of  1980 
Grants 

-Quality  Programs  for  all  Postsecondary  Students  (toward 
full  acceptance  and  further  improvement  of  programs  and 
services  for  new  learners);  24.8?i 

-Professional  Education  and  Employment  for  Women  and 
Minorities  (toward  better  access  to  programs  at*^the  graduate 
and  professional  level  as  well  as  more  equitable  employment 
practices  within  institutions);  19.85i 

-The  Full-time  Worker  as  Learner  (to  generate  new  programs 
and  services  for  workers);  >  9.9% 

-Active  Modes  of  Learning  (to  encourage  experimentation 
with  ways  to  engage  and  empower  learners  in  various 
situations) ;  13.9% 

-Focus  on  Knowledge  and  Abilities  (to  assist  efforts  to 
renew  or  alter  educational  content  which  is  vital  and  of 
lasting  significance);  and  18.8% 

-Leadership  for  New  Educational  Circumstances  (to  encourage 
efforts  to  clarify  educational  missions  and  strengthen 
institutional  management).  12«9% 


100.0% 

Source:    Program  files 
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Table  2 

Funds  for  the  Improvement  of  Postsecondary  Education 
Changes  in  Size  of  Comprehensive  Program  Grants 

1973  1977  1980  (new  grants) 

Average  Grant:  $  92.500'  $  72.500  $  57.590 

Maximum  Grant:  375.000  188,616  118.000 

%  of  Grants  $100,000+:  31%  .  19%  9% 

1973  1977  1980 

$360-380. 000/year    1% 

340-360.000  .   0% 

320-340.000   2% 

300-320.000   0%  \ 

280-300.000  .  -   II 

260-280.000    0* 

240-260.000    1% 

220-240.000   0% 

200-220.000    .5% 

180-200.000    3%  

160-180.000    2%  

140-160.000  '  i: 

120-140.000   3%  b% 

100-120.000  6%  15%  • : : :  :• :  S 

80-100.000   q5  •   •   •   •  •      22%  :  35% 

60-  80.000    9%  J  * 

40-  60.000   42%   ^ : : : : :  ill 

20-  40.000   8%  .  •  •  ;  ;  ;      ;  ;  ;  ;  ;  . 


0-  20.000 
TOTAL: 


98%*  101%*  102%* 


Source:    Program  Files  .  *  Rounding  Errors 


Program  Effectiveness 


Perhaps  the  most  significant  indicators  of  the  impact  of  the  Fund  is  how 
gran?s  affected  the  host  institution  programmatically  w^^^^h^^^^ 
activities  were  adopted  by  other  institutions.     Some  evidence  in  this 
regard  is  available  from  a  program  funded  impact  study.    Based  upon  inter- 
views with  project  directors  they  reported  that: 

0  Funding  strategy,  based  on  local  initiatives  attacking  widely-felt 
problems  and  opportunities,  was  an  "unqualified  success".  Of  those 
projects  designed   to  continue  locally   after  the   grant   ended.  70% 
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succeeded  (a  continuation  rate  several  times  higher  than  typical  seed 
grant  programs);  a  majority  of  the  grants  have  been  so  successful 
that  they  have  inspired  other  institutions  to  improve  also.  As  a 
consequence,  the  evaluators  indicated,  widespread  increases  in  qual- 
ity and  access  have  apparently  resulted  from  the  Fund's  small  awards. 

0  The  project's  impacts  were  greater  than  anticipated  in  the  proposal 
(68%). 

0  Over  three-fourths  of  the  projects  represented  a  departure  for  the 
host  institution. 

0  Over  two-th"' ^ds  improved  the  general  climate  for  innovation  at  the 
host  instit  :ion. 

0  98%  reported^that  the  grant  had  been  essential,  providing  moral 
support,  legitimacy,  and  vi sibil ity.  80%  felt  the  project  would 
either  not  have  begun,  or  would  not  have  survived  without  the  grant. 

0  Project  directors  also  reported  typically  that  six  other  institutions 
were  adapting  aspects  of  their  programs;  ebout  70%  of  project  direc- 
tors reported  at  least  one  adaptation. 

0  87%  of  projects  were  engaging  in  dissemination  (over  half  had  speci- 
fied this  as  a  grant  activity).  Grants  awarded  in  1973-78  period  had 
received  an  estimated  300,000  requests  for  information. 

0  In  terms  of  program  content,  81%  reported  that  it  increased  program 
cost-effectiveness. 

0  33%  of  Fund  projects  serve  a  student  population  that  is  over  half 
minority  learners.  61%  of  the  projects  have  minority  populations  of 
over  one-fifth. 

0  One-quarter  of  the  student-directed  projects  served  a  clientele  at 
least  two-thirds  fe.male. 

0   46&  of  the  projects  served  a  predominantly  adult  audience. 

Based  upon  the  above  criteria.  Fund  impact  to  date  has  been  impressive. 

Ongoing  and  Planned  Studies 

The  final  report  of  a  major  external  evaluation  of  the  Fund,  commissioned 
by  the  Department  and  carried  out  by  the  NTS  Research  Corporation,  is  due 
in  the  Fall  of  1981. 
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Sources  of  Data 

'Program  Files.  Office  of  Postsecondary  Education. 

NTS  Research  Corporation.  "An  Evaluation  of  the  Fund  for  Improvement 
of  PosUecondary^Educatio^  Vol.  1:  Case  Studies.  Vol.  2:  Interim 
Report."  1980 

For  further  information  about  program  operations: 

Contact:    Stephen  C.  Ehrmann.  (202)  245-8091. 
For  further  information  about  studies  of  program  effectiveness: 

Contact:    Sal  Corral lo.  (202)  245-7884. 
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ANNUAL  EVALUATION  REPORT  ON  EDUCATION  PROGRAMS 


Program  Name: 

Land-Grant  Colleges  and  Universities 

Legislation:  Expiration  Date 

Second  Morrill  Act  of  1890,  as  amended;  -  Indefinite 
26  Stat.  417;  7  U.S.C  322,  323;  Bankhead- 
Jones  Act,  as  amended;  49  Stat,  439;  Public 
'Law  182;  7  U.S.C.  329  as  amended  Title  IX, 
Sec.  506  Higher  Education  Amendments  of  1972, 
Sec.  1461  Higher  Education  Amendments  of  1980. 

Funding  History:       .Year                  Authorization  Appropriation  1/ 

1964  $1,4,500,000  $14,500,000 

1965  14,500,000  14,500,000 

1966  14,500,000  .  14,500,000 

1967  14,500,000  14,500,000 

1968  14,500,000  14,500,000 

1969  14,720,000    .  14,550,000 

1970  14,922,000  14,720,000 

1971  14,720,000  12,680,000 

1972  14,720,000     *  12,600,000 

1973  15,160,000  18,7Q0,000  2/ 

1974  15,160,000  12,200,000 

1975  ^         15,160,000  12,200,000 

1976  15,160,000  12,200,000 

1977  15,160,000  14,200,000 

1978  2,700,000  3/  2,700,000  3/ 

1979  2,700,000  2,700,000  " 

1980  2,700,000  2,700,000 

1981  2,800,000  4/  2,800,000  4/ 


y  Figures  are  the  sum  of  permanent  appropriation  under  the  Second  Morrill 
Act  (i.e.,  $50,000  for  each  State  and  each  jurisdiction  regarded  as  a 
State  for  the  purpose  of  this  Act)  and  funds  annually  appropriated 
under  the  Bankhead-Jones  Act. 

2/  This  figure  includes  a  one-time  appropriation  of  $6,000,000  for  the  two 
newly  designated  land-grant  colleges  of  the  Virgin  Islands  and  Gu^m. 
Each  jurisdiction  received  $3,000,000*to  be  invested  in  U.S.  Government 
or  other  safe  bonds,  with  the  resulting  interest  to  be  used  by  the 
land-grant  colleges. 

ZJ  In  FY  1978,  administration  of  the  Bankhead-Jones 'Act  was  transferred  to 
the^^partment  of  Agriculture  by  Public  Law  95-113.  The  $2,700,000 
admim^ered  by  the  Office  of  Education  is  the  sum  of  $50,000  to  each 
of  54  juKsdictions  authorized  by  the  Second  Morrill  Act. 

£/  The  Educatmn  amendments  of  1980  established  the  Community  College  of 
American  Samoa^xand  the  College  of  Micronesia  as  land  grant  colleges, 
bringing  the  nunte^r  of  jurisdictions  to  56.  A  one-time  grant  cff 
$6,000,000,  similar\$o  that  given  to  the  College  of  Virgin  Islands 
and  Guam  in  1973,  has  iiot  yet  been  appropriated. 
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Program  Goals  and  Objectives: 

ThP  aoal  of  the  land-grant  programs  is  to  lend  Federal  support  to  the 
Ieve?a  States  and  juHsdictions  regarded  as  States  for,  the  Purpose  of 
this  legislation,  for  collegiate-level  instruction  in  agriculture  and 
Themechan  ca  aVts.  In  addition,  program  funds  may  be  used  to  support 
instruct  on  in  the  English  language  and  the  various  branches  of  "lathem  t- 
cal  Dhvsical  natural,  and  economic  sci^ences.  The  objective  of  the 
iorril  A  of  lS62  was'  to  provide  public  lands  to  any  State  that  wou  d 
agree  to  establish  an  institution  in  which  programs  m  agriculture  and  the 
mechanical  arts  would  be  available  to  the  sons  and  daughters  f  work  ng 
class  people.  The  objective  of  the  Morrill  Act  of  890  was  to  Provide 
funds  to  those  States  having  a  dual  school  system,  with  the  use  of  uch 
funds  authorized  for  the  establishment  of  a  land-grant  college  black 
persons  Later  amendments  to  the  land-grant  colleges  program  were  designed 
to  maintain  and  increase  the  level  of  Federal  support  in  continuing  the 
a.vailability  of  these  educational  programs  for  persons  whose  educational 
opportunities  were  limited. 

Program  Operations: 

A  land-grant  college  or  university  is  an  institution  designated  by 'a  State 
•  Vpni.lJure  for  the  benefits  of  the  First  Morrill  Act  of  1862  or  the  Second 
iorr  Act  of  1890.  The  original  Act  provided  publil  land  (in  the  amount 
S  aJ  Joo  acres  for  each  Senator  and  Representative  of  a  State)  in  order 
?o  ensure  the  development  in  each  State  of  at  least  one  institution  to 
teacK  such  branches  of  learning  as  are  related  to  agriculture,  and  the 
mecSan  cal  arts."  The  Second  Morrill  Act  provided  for  an  appropriation  of 
$25  0oJfor  each  State  having  a  ^^^^-grant  institution.  The  NeU 
Amendment  of  1907.  doubled  these  appropriations  to  $50,000.  J^e  Bankhead 
jSnes  Act  of  1935  provided  for  .additional  support.  Puerto  Rico  was  added 
in  1908;  the  District  of  Columbia  in  1969;  Guam  and  the  Virgin  Islands 
in  1973!  and  American  Samoa  and  Micronesia  in  1980. 

In  fiscal  year  1978.  administration  of  the  Bankhead-Jones  Act  transferred 
to  the  Department  of  Agricultur.e.  The  Department  of  Education  administers 
onirthe  Second  Morrill  Act.  with  its  $50,000  ^^^^^^ 'JJ'^^^^^^^^^^^ 
Monies  are  paid  directly  to  State  treasurers  and  in  the  event  that  more 
than  one  land-grant  institution  exists  ir.  a  State.  State  legislatures 
mus?  provide  by  statute  for  the  division  of  these  monies.  Funds  may  not 
be  useS  to  purchase  land,  nor  may  they  be  applied  to  the  purchase,  erec- 
tion repair,  or  preservation  of  buildings.  Each  land-grant  institution 
s  ?equifed  to  provide  annually  to  the  U.S.  Department  of  Education  a 
report  irthe  ex'^.enditure  of  monies  received  under  all  land  grant  appro- 
priations. 
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Program  Scope; 

In  fiscal  Year  1-^80,  $2\800,000  was  apportioned  among  the'56  jurisdictions. 
Of  the  74  land-grant  institutions,  only  Cornell  University  in  Ithaca  and 
the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  T^^chnology  retain  elements  of  private  control. 
AH  of  the  land-gra-nt  colleges-coffer  educational  programs  of  rnore  than  two 
years  duration.  Land-grant  institutions  now  exist  in  all  50  States,  the 
.  District  of  Columbia;  Guam,  Puerto  Rico,  Virgin  Islands,  American  Samoa  and 
Micronesia.    Sixteen  of  the  land-grant  institutions  are  predominantly  black. 

A  legislative  proposal  to  change  Nelson  Amendment  funding  to  an  annual 
authorization  has  been  sent  to  Congress.  Under  it  no  funds  are  requested 
in  1982.  The  appropriation  is  a  very  minor  source  of  funds  for  these 
colleges  and  universities,  which  include  some  of  the  strongest  and  most 
prestigious  institutions  ^f  learning  in^  the  country.  The  smaller  and 
poorer  land-grant  institutions,  particularly  the  predominantly  black  land- 
grant  institutions  in  the  South,  will  continue  to  be  aided  by  the  Developing 
Institutions  Prograrn   (Title    III    of   the   Higher   Education   Act    of  1965). 

Program  Effectiveness:  " 

The  land-grant  colleges  and  universities  program  assists  ^^4  land-grant 
institutions  in  meeting  and  continuing  costs  of  instruction  and  equipment. 
Since  these  grants  form  a  very  small  part  of  the  institution's  recent 
budgets  and  the  use  of  land-grant  monies  is  of  a  -discretionary .  nature, 
the  current  impact  of  these  funds  is  difficult  to  assess.  Nonetheless, 
abundant  historical  evidence  indicates  that  the  latid-grant  institutions 
o  created  by  this  program  have  provided  the  bulk^af  the  techanical  expertise' 
which  has  made  the  U.S.*  agricultural  sector  the  most  technologically  advanced 
and  dynamic  in  the  world.  * 

Ongoing  and  Planned  Evaluation  Studies: 

None  , 

Sources  of  Evaluation  Data: 

Program  files.  Office  of  Postsecondary  Education. 
Division  of  Facilities  and  General .Support. 

For  further  information  about  program  operations. 

Contact:    Melvin  Fresquez,  245-2806  . 
For  further  information  about  program  operations, 

Contact:    Sal  Corral lo,  245-7884 
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ANNUAL  EVALUATION  REPORTS  ON  EDUCATION  PROGRAMS 


Program  Name: 

College  Housing  Loans 
Legislation: 

Housing  Act  of  1950,  Title  IV 
Funding  History;        Year  Authorization 


1973 
1974 
1975, 
1976 

Transition 
Quarter 

1977 
1978 
1979 
1980 
1981 
1982" 


Indefi  nite 


Expiration  Date: 

September  30,  1983 

Appropriation!/ 

$12,395,000 
12,946,000 
14,758,000 
12,863,000 

3,607,000 


12,640,000 
10,299,000 
13,097,000 
13,645,000 

1/ 

1/  ' 


Program  Goals  ahd  Objectives 

To  provide  financial  assistance  to  colleges  and  universities  for  the 
,<nnc«-r.,,rtihn  nr  nArrha«;p  of  housina  and  essential  housing  related  facin- 


authonized.  Currently, 


construction  or  piirchase  of  housing  and  essentii 
ties,  a  program  ^f'loan  assistance  has  been 
loans  are  limited  to  construction  which  addresses  energy  conservation, 
and.  construction  or\  acquisition  of  housing  for  institutions  with  severe 
housing  shortages.  \  /  : 


]/  Excludes  permanent  indefinite  appropriation  ($279,000  in  FY1981; 
~   $232,000  in  FY  1982)  under  "Huyment  of  Participation  Sales 

Insufficiencies"  in  the  Independent  Offices  Appropriation  Act,  1967. 
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Program  Operations 

The  College  Housing  Loan  program  enables  the  Secretary  of  Education  to 
make  direct  Federal  loans  to  higher  education  institutions  at  a  three 
percent  interest  rate.  Loans  for  energy  conservation  and  construction 
or  acquistion  of  housing^for  institutions  with  severe  housing  shortages* 
are  provided  from  a  revolving  loan  account  which  consists  of  funds 
borrowed  from  the  U.S.  Treasury,  funds  obtained  from  borrowing  through 
the  sale  of  participation  certificates,  a-nd  interest  income  and 
.collections  from  prior  loans.  The  difference  in  interest  owed  ,on  past 
participation  certificates  which  exceeds  the  interest  earned  on  loans 
supported  by  such  certi f ic^ites  previously  was  met  by  Congressional 
appriations  for  insufficiencies.  Most  of  insufficiencies  will  now  be 
paid  from  the  account's  unobligated  balance.  Collections  on  past  loans 
replenish  the  loan  fund.  \ 

Past  loans  were  made  at  an  interest  rate  of  three  percent  and  have  terms 
of  not  more  than  30  years.  \  Eligible  institutions  include  publ  ic  or 
private  nonprofit  colleges  apd  universities,  teaching  hospitals,  and 
certain  vocational  institutions.  In  past  years,  appl-^cations  for  loan 
reservations  were  received  a.ndj  reviewed  in  the  Department  of. Housing  and 
Urban  Development's  headquarters.  Loan  funds  are  disbursed  to  educational 
institutions  during  the  construction  of  projects,  provided  that  all  of  the 
program  prerequisities  specified  in  the^loan  agreements  have  been  met. 
In  FY  1981,  program  authority  and  administrative  control  shifted  to  the 
Department  of  Education  central  office. 

Program  Scope  *  ?. 

Table  1  summarizes  budget  authority  and  total  loan  obligations  for  1979 
and  1980  <nd  estimates  for  1981.  Table  2  summarizes  loan  obligations 
for  1979  and  1980  with  estimtes  for  1981.  Although,  gross  obligations 
for  the  principal  amount  of  direct  loans  for  FY  1931  are  limited  to 
$110,000,000  it  is  expected,  when  the  amount  need  for  participation 
sales  insuff f iciences  has  been  deducted  from  repayment  fund  about  $70-75 
million  will  be  available  in  FY  81  for  new  loans. 

The  College  Housing  Loan  Fund  is  financed  by  the  Federal  Financing  bank, 
(FFB)  and  carries  a  large  off-budget  cost.  "^The  Department  of  the  Treasury 
and  thereby  reduce  off-budget. 
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Table  1 

A  Sunmnany  of  College  Housing  Loan  Program  Appropriations 
.  ^  and  Total  Budget  Authority  1979,  1980,-  and  1981 

•      .                       -  '     1979  .     .    1980  1981 

Actual  Actual  Estimate 

1.  Operating  expenses:  ' 

Interest  expense  on^partici- 
pation  certificates;  ' 

a.  Appropriation  $    13,338,000  $13,857,000  279,000  1/ 

b.  (Obligations)                             (28,810,000)  (28,810,000)  (28,809,000) 

2.  Interest  expense                              (66,022,000)  (65,728,000)  (66,605,000) 

3.  Loan  servicing  expenses.      .               (223,000)  (211,000)"    '  (211,000) 

4.  Loan  obligations                              (.58,016,000)  (113,668,000)  (102,259,000) 

5.  Acquired  security  and  ^       '   ^  .  . 

collateral.  .                                      (676,000)  (88,000)  (8,000,000) 

Total  budget  authority.  .  .         $    13,338,000  $  13,857,000     ^  279,000  1/ 

(Obligations)-                               (153,747,000)  (208,505,000)  (205,884,000) 

1/  The  1981  appropriation  for  this  purpose  has  been  rescinded.    Funds  required 
"  to  pay  participation  sales  insufficiencies  will  be  taken  primarily  from  the 
account's  unobligated  balance. 

SOURCE:    Program  Files                            >  - 


*  *  » 
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,  Table- 2 
College  Housing  Loans 
Amounts  Available  for  Obligation 
1979,  1980,  and  1981 


1979 
Actual 


198(^ 
Actual 


1981 
Estimate 


Approprlationr- 

Annual  ,  (definite)  ,  ^  ^^'S??'22n 

Permanent  (indefinite)  .  ^  •  ^  •  •  2^1  ,(^00 

.Subtotal,  appropriation  ....  13,338,000 

Receipts  and  reimbursements  from: 

Federal  funds:  -  . 

Investments  income  from  / 

participation  sales  funds  •  y  •  •  l,bbl,uuu 

Loans  repaid    .  ;..../...:  72. 405.000 

Unobligated  balance' transferred  to 

participation  sales  funds  .  .     .  -  618.000 

unobligated  balance,  start  of  period: 

Conmitted.     .1.  .........  342^^6.000 

:  Unconmitted    .V                      ..  llg?12,000 

Unobligated  balance. \end, of  period: 

Co™,itted   -4  -  251.556  000 

Uncoimiitted    .../....        .  .  -  129,693,000 

Total  obligations  ,  $  153.747.000 


$13,645,000 
212.000 

13.857.000 


$  279.000 


1  .810.000 


94.312.000 
74.471.000 


272.000 


251  .557.000 
129.693.000 


-222,752.000 
-134.184;000 


$  279.000 


846.000 


^  95.000.000 
75.000.000' 


26.244.000 


222.752.000 
134.184.000 


-147.016.000 
■  201  .405.000 


208.505.00Qly  205.884.00Q2y 


TT^A  $13,000  recovery  of  prior.year  obligations  is  included  in  this  total  but  is  not  « 
~    itemized."         .  ,  ,  ^ 

?/  nurina  fiscal  year  1981  and  within  the  resources  and  authority  available,  gross 

-■  obligations  for  t!le  principal  comment  of  direct- loans  shall  not  exceed  $110,000,000.  ^ 


SOURCE: '  Program  Files 
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Program  Effectiveness  ^ 

During  fiscal    Year  1980,    approximately  $85,000,000    in  loan  commitments 
supported  66  construction  projects. 

The  Department  has  budgeted  no  authority  to  make  new  loan  cojnmitments 
for  college  housing  in. fiscal  year  1982.  The  Nation  is  no  longer  facing 
rapidly  expanding  postsecondary  enrollments  and  there  is  no  longer  a 
Federal  role  in  this  area.  '  - 

.  *^ 

The  funding  for  this  program  comes  through  the  Federal  Financing  Bank 
(FFB),  and  the  termination  of  new  loan  awards  will  allow  the  program  to 
begin  reducing  its  debt  to  the  FFB.  The  off-budget  intere-st  costs  of  this 
program  are  estimate  to  be  more  than  $210  million  a  year.  With  the 
termination  of  new  loans  cojpmitments ,  obligations  will  soon  be  limited  to. 
the  annual  i.nterest  expense  on  Treasury  borrowings. 

Ongoing  and  Planned  Evaluation  Studies 

A  Higher  Education  Panel  Study  is  currently  being  conducted  which  will 
provide  basic  information  on  the  condition  of  college  housing  and  occupancy 
rates. 

r 

Sources  of  Evaluation  Data 

Program  Files,  Office  of  Postsecondary  Education. 
For  further  information  about  program  operations: 

Contact:  Carr,  245-9514 

For  further  information  about  studies  of  program  effectiveness: 

Contact  Sal  Corral lo,  245-7884. 
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ANNUAL  EVALUATION  REPORT  ON  EDUCATION  PROGRAMS 


Program  Name: 

Annual  Interest  Grants 

Legislation;  " 

Title  VII-C,  Section  745  of  the  Higher 
Education  Facilities  Act  of  1965;  as 
amended  by  the  Higher  Education  Amendments 
of  1972  (formerly  Title  III,  Section  306 
of  the  Higher  Education  Act  of  1963;  Public 
Law  88-204)  and  Higher  Education  Amendments 
of  1980,  P.L.  96-374. 


Expiration  Date: 
September  30,  1985 


Funding  History: 


Appropriation 
$  3,920,000 
11  ,750,000 
21,000,000 
29,010,000 
14,069,000 
31  ,425,000 
0  1/ 
OT/ 
0  1/ 
4,000,000 
29,000,000 
29,000,000 
26,000,000 
25,500,000 

Program  Goals  and  Objectives: 

Annual  Interest  Grants  is  one  of  fSur  programs  (which  include  also  Loans 
for  Construction  of  Academic  Facilities,  Grants  for  Construction  of 
Undergraduate  Academic  Facilities,  and  Grants  for  the  Construction  of 
Graduate  Facilities)  2/  which  were  designed  to  help  institutions  of  higher 


Year 

Authorization 

1969 

$  5,000,000 

1970 

11  ,750,000 

1971 

25,250,000  . 

1972 

38,750,000 

1973 

52,250,000 

1974 

65,750,000 

1975 

79,250,000 

1976 

92,750,000 

1977 

Indefinite 

1978 

Indefinite 

1979 

Indefinite 

1980 

Indefinite 

1981 

Indefinite 

1982 

Indef i  nite 

W  No  appropriations  were  requested  of  funds  for  continuing  grant  obi iga- 
tions  in  FY  1975,  FY  1976,  or  FY  1977.  A  new  accounting  procedure  was 
instituted  wherein  all  outstanding  obligations  were  de-obligated  so 
that  program  obligations  will  agree  contractually  with  the  years  in 
which  payments  commence  under  each  grant  agreement.  ^ 
21  New  funding  for  Grants  for  the  ConstriTcti on  of  Graduate  Faci  1  ities^-and 
~'  Loans  for  the  Construction  of  Academic  Facilities  ceased  m  1969 
(loans,  however,  were  authorized  to  the  extent  that  funds  became 
available  from  cancellation  of  previous  loan  commitments).  In  iy/«, 
at  Congressional  initiative,  two  loans  totalling  $7.2  million  were 
authorized  to  assist  Georgetown  University  and  Tufts  University  in  the 
construction  of  two  model  inter-cultural  centers.  In  addition. 
Congress  appropriated  $5  million  in  grants  for  the  same  project  under 
the  Title  VII-B  Graduate  Facilities  Grant  Programs.  , 
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education  meet  a  national  shortage  'of  facilities.  The  Annual  Interest 
Grant  Program  became  operational  in  Fiscal  Year  1970  and  was  designed 
both  to  encourage  the  use  of  private  capital  for  construction  of  academic 
facilities  as  well,  as  to  reduce  the  interest  burden  on  borrowers  to  a 
level  conmensurate  with  direct  loans  for  academic  facilities. 

Program  Operations: 

Institutions  of  higher  education,  cooperative  graduate  center  boards, 
and  higher  education  building  agencies  (i.e..  State  agencies  empowered  by 
the  State  to  Issue  tax-exempt  -bonds  on  behalf  of  private  institutions  of 
higher  education)  eligible  to  apply  for  Federal  annual  interest  grant 
assistance  on  loans  obtained  in  the  private  market.  Up  to  90  percent 
of  the  cost  of  a  project  has  been  eligible  for  loan  subsidies  over  a  fixed 
period  which  may  not  exceed-  40  years.  Subsidy  payments  commence  after 
either  long-term  financing  arrangements  have  been  consummated  or  after  the 
project  has  been  completed--whichever  is  later.  Subsidies  represent  the 
difference  between  the  interest  amounts  payable  at  the  commercial  rate  on 
the  loan  and  the  amount  payable  at  an  interest  rate  of  4  percent.  Not  more 
than  12.5  percent  of  the  annual  appropriations  for  this  program  h^as  been 
allowed  for  grants  to  any  one  State.  Further,  the  aggregate  principal 
amount  of  loans  (or  portions  thereof)  with  respect  to  which  annual 
interest  grant  subsidies  were  approved  can  not  exceed  $13.5  million  per 
campus  during  any  Federal  fiscal  year. 

Program' priorities  focus  first  upon  applications  from  public  community 
colleges  and  public  techncial  institutions,  from  developing  institutions, 
and  for  institutions  in  wh.ich  enrollments  from  low-income  families  were 
at  least  20  percent  of  the  student  body.  Applications  from  all  other 
institutions  are  regarded  as  a  secondary  priority.  Within  these  two 
priority  categories,  requests  were  awarded  so  as  to  encourage  a  distribution 
of  funds  to  those  institutions  or  branch  campuses  which  are  in  urgent 
need  of  additional  academic  faci 1 iti es.  - 


Program  Scope 

No  awards  fpr  annual  interest  grants  have  been  made  since  FY  1973  and  the 
program  is  not  active  Since  the  program's  inception  in  FY  1970,  711 
grants  (subsidizing  a  total  loan  volume  of  $1,434,571,000)  have  been 
approved.  As  of  the  close  of  FY  1981  ,  631  of  thes^grants  (subsidizing 
^TToan""Tdlu{me^^^  ^6  $1.3   billion         or  89  percent    of  the 

total)  have  are   in  active  pay  status.  .  Thi  rty-three  projects  have  be.en 


paid  in  ful 


30  have  been  terminated  and  17  are  not  yet  in  pay  status. 
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Federal  obligations  for  subsidies  of  annual  interest  grants  amounted  to 
$8,000  in  FY  1971;  $2,105,000  in  FY  1972;  $6,005,000  in  FY  1973;  $11,408,000 
in  FY  1974;  $16,657,000  in  FY  1975;  $18,950,000  in  FY  1976;  $23,972,217 
in  FY  1977;  $25,733,884  in  FY  1978;  $25,057,769  in  FY  1979;  $24,626,106 
in  FY  1980;  and  an  estimated  $26,000,000  in  FY  1981.  It  is  anticipated 
that  >fben  the  total  loan  volume  comes  into  active  pay*  status,  annual 
Federal  obligations,  will  approximate  no  more  than  $29,000,000  and  that 
final  payments  under  this  program  will  extend  until  roughly  2020. 

Of  the   $1,434,571,000    total    subsidized    loan    volume,    $364^595,000  (or 
25.4  percent)  of  the  loans  were  held  by  two-year  institutions  and 
$1  ,069,976,000  (or  74.6  percent)  of  the  loans  are  held  by  four-year  colleges 
and  universities. 

Program  Effectiveness  and  Progress: 

Since  the  inception  of  the  Higher  Education  Facilities  Act  of  1963,  th§ 
Federal  Government  has  provided  financial  assistance  for  the  construction 
or  imtrovement  of  academic  facilities  throughout  the  55  States  and  terri- 
tories. During  the  period  Fiscal  Year  1965  through  Fiscal  Year  1975  almos 
$2.5  billion  in  direct  Federal  grants  and  loans  were  awarded.  In  addition, 
over  $U4  billion  in  commerical  loans  were  approved  for  annual  interest 
subsidy  support  invol ving  an  estimated  annual  commitment  of  Federal  funds 
approximating  $29  million.  Over  1,800  institutions  of.  higher  education 
received  financial  assistance  for  the  purpose  of  facilities  construction 
and  improvement  and  some  4,000  facilities  costing  in  excess  of  $10  billion 
was  constructed. 

The  large  volume  of  academic  facilities  of  construction  supported  by  this 
program  has  met  national  demand  and  the  program  has  successfully  accom- 
plished its  objectives.  While  certain  areas  of  the  country  may  face  tempo- 
rary shortages  of  academic' space,  existing  conditions  do  not  constitute  a 
national  problem  ar^  there  is  no  longer  a  clear  Federal  role  in  this  area. 

Ongoing  and  Planned  Evaluation  Studies: 

None 

 Sources  of  Evaluation  Data: 

The  Demand  for  Facilities  in  the  Postsecondary  Sector,  1975  to 
1990,  Joseph  Froomkin,  Inc.,  Washington,  D.C.;  August  15,  1974. 

Program  files.  Office  of  Postsecondary  Education. 


For  further  information  about  program  operations,^ 

Contact:    Tom  McAnallen,  245-3253  v 
For  further  information  about  studies  *of  program  effectiveness. 

Contact:    Sal  Corral lo,  245-7884 
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Program  Name:  ■ 

Grants  for  Construction  of  Undergraduate  Academic  Facilities 

Legislation:  Expiration  Date: 

Title  VII-A  of  the  Higher  Education  Facilities        September  30,  1985 
Act  of  1965;  (formerly  Title  I  of  the  HEFA  1963; 
Public  La*v  88-204);  as  amended  by  Public  Law 
92-318  as  amended  by  Publ-ic  Law  94-482  V; 
extended  by  Public  Law  96-374. 

Funding  History: 


Year 

Authorization 

Appropriation 

1965 

$230,000,000 

$230,000,000 

1966 

460,000,000 

458,000,000 

1967 

475,000,000 

453,000,000 

1968 

728,000,000 

400,000,000 

1969 

936,000,000 

83,000,000 

1970 

936,000,000 

76,000,000 

1971 

936,000,000 

43,000,000 

1972 

50,000,000 

43,000,000 

1973 

200,000,000 

43,000,000  2/ 

1974 

300,000,000 

0 

1975 

300,000,000 

0 

1976 

300,000,000 

0 

1977 

300,000,000 

0 

1978 

300,000,000 

0 

1979 

300,000,000 

0 

1980 

300,000,000 

¥ 

1981 

100,000,000 

1982 

1/  Public  Law  94-482,  "Education  Amendments  of  1976,"  was  passed  in 
September  1976.  It  authorized  Grants  for  Construction  of  Undergraduate 
Academic  Facilities'  until  October  1,  1979,  and  expanded  the  scope  of 
the  program  by  authorizing  grants  for  reconstruction  and  renovation 
projects  designed  to: 

LV)    Economize  on  the  use  of  energy. 

-m)    Bring  facilities  into  conformance  with  the  Architectural  Barriers 
'  j:"  Act  of   1968   (making  facilities  accessible  to  the  handicapped). 
(3)'  Bring  facilities  into  conformance  with  health,  safety,  or  envi- 
ronmental protection    requirements    mandated    by    Federal,  State, 
or  local  law. 

2/    Funds  appropriated  in  Fiscal  Year  1973  were  released  to  the  program  in 
"     May  1974  for  obligation  during  Fiscal  Years  1974  and  1975. 
3/    Congress  appropriated  $25,000,000   in  Fiscal   Year  1980,  However,  the 
Supplemental  Appropriation   and   Rescission   Act    of    1981    P.L.  97-12' 
rescinded  $10,000,000  made  available  for  the  program  in  Fiscal  Year 
1981.    Pub.  Law  97-12,  enacted  June  5,  1981,  rescinded  the  $10,000,000. 
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Program  Goals  and  Objectives: 

Grants  for  Construction  of  Undergraduate  Academic  Facilities  is  one  of 
four  programs  (which  include  also  Loans  for  Construction  of  Academic 
Facilities,  Annual  Interest  Grants,  and  Grants  for  the  Construction  of 
Graduate  Facilities)  J_/  which  were  designed  to  help  institutions  of  higher 
education  meet  a  national  shortage  of  facilities.  The  objective  of  this 
program  is  to  provide  grants  to  institutions  of  higher  education  to 
finance  the  construction,  rehabilitation,  or  improvement  of  undergraduate 
academic  facilities. 

Program  Operations: 

Funds  for  public  community  colleges  and  public  technical  institutes  under 
this  program  are  allotted  to  each  State  by  a  formula  based  on  the  number 
of  high  school  graduates  and  per  capita  income  of  residents.  Funds  for 
other  institutions  are  allotted  to  each  State  by  a  formula  based  on  the 
number  of  stpdents  enrolled  in  institutions  of  higher  education  and  the 
number  of  students  in  grades  9  through  12.  Within  each  State,  Federal 
grants  may  be  awarded  for  up  to  50  percent  of  the  project  development  cost. 
Not  less  than  twenty-four  •  percent  of  funds  appropriated  under  the  Title 
must  be  reserved  for  community  and  technical  schools. 

Grants  are  not  given  for  the  construction- of  facilities  for  which  admission 
is  normally  charged,  for  facilities  used  for  sectarian  instruction,  for 
facilities  for  schools  of  the  health  professions  as  defined  in  the  Higher 
Education  Facilities  Act,  or  for  residential,  dining,  and  student  union 
facilities. 

Program  Scope:  ^^^-—^  ^ 


No  appropriations  fOi^^new'-xuTislKic^  projects  have  been  made  for  this 
projram^s+ftCH''^  1973.  However,  for  FY  1980,  Congress  appropriated, 
through  the  continuing  resolution,  $25  million  for  grants  for  reconstruc- 
tion and  renovation  projects  for  removal  of  architectural  barriers  to  the 
handicapped. 


T7  With  one  expection,  funding  for  Grants  for  the  Construction  of  Graduate 
Facilities  and  new  funding  of  Loans  for  the  Construction  of  Academic 
Facilities  ceased  in  1969  (loans  were  authorized  only  to  the  extent 
that  funds  became  available  from  cancellation  of  previous  loan  com- 
mitments). However,  in  1978,  at  Congressional  initiative,  two  loans 
totalling  $7.2  million  were  authorized  from  the  unobligated  balance 
in  the  loan  fund  to. assist  Georgetown  Univarsity  and  Tufts  University 
in  the  construction  of  two  model  inter-cultUral  centers.  In  addition 
to  the  two  loans,  Congress  appropriated  $5  million  in  grants  for  the 
same  projects  under  the  Title  VII-B  Graduate  Facilities  Grant 'Program. 
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June  3,  1980  was  the  deadline  for  making  programs  accessible  to  the 
handicapped  In  compliance  with  the  regulations  Implementing  Section  504 
the  Rehabilitation  Act  of  1973.  A  survey  conducted  by  the  National  Center 
for  Education  Statistics  in  1979  indicated  that  the  total  cost  for  removal 
of  architectural  barriers  in  compliance  with  Section  504  at  co  eges  anj. 
universities  across  the  country  would  run  approximately  $5&0  million.  It 
was  on  this  basis  that  the  Congress  appropriated  the  $25  million  for  1980. 

Because  this  program  had  been  inactive  since  1973,  and  because  of  compli- 
cations encountered  in  preparing  regulations,  the  time  required  to  imple- 
ment this  special  program  for  removal  of  architectural  barriers  was  ^greater 
than  originally  anticipated.  Accordingly,  it  became  apparent  that  the 
grants  could  not  be  awarded  in  FY  1980,  and  the  Administration  requested 
Congress  to  extend  the  availability  of  these  funds  through  FY  1981.  In  the 
meantime,  although  steps  were  being  taken  to  implement  this  program,  the 
$25  million  was  included  in  the  President's  rescission  package  as  a 
proposed  budget  cut  for  1980.  Although  the  rescission  package  was  not 
acted  upon,  Congresspassed  -the  Supplemental  Appropriation  and  Rescission 
Act  of  1980  which  rescinded  $15,000,000  of  the  $25,000,000  and  deferred 
$10,000,000  for   use  in  fiscal  year  1981.     Public  Law  97-12  rescinded. 


Program  Effectiveness  and  Progress: 

Since  the  inception  of  the' Higher  Education  Facilities  Act  of  1963,  the 
Federal  Government  has  provided  financial  assistance  for  the  construction 
or  improvement  of  academic  facilities  throughout  the  55  States  and  terri- 
tories. During  the  period  Fiscal  Year  1965  through  Fiscal  Year  1975 
almost  $2.5  billion  in  direct  Federal  grants  and  loans  were  awarded.  In 
addition,  over  $1.4  billion  in  commerical  loans  were  approved  for  annual 
interest  subsidy  support  involving  an  estimated  annual  coirtnitment  of 
Federal  funds  approximating  $29  million.  Over  1,800  institutions  of  higher 
education  received  financial  assistance  for  the  purpose  of  facilities 
construction  and  improvement!  Some  4,000  facilities  costing  in  excess 
of  $10  billion  will  have  been  constructed. 

The  large  volume  of  academic  facilities  of  construction  supported  by  this 
program  has  met  national  demand  and  the  program  has  successfully  accom- 
plished its  objectives.  While  certain  areas  of  the  country  may  face 
temporary  shortages  of  academic  space,  existing  conditions  do  not 
constitute  a  national  problem  and  there  is  no  longer  a  clear  Federal  role 
in  this  area. 
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There  have  not  been  any  comprehensive  studies  conducted  with  regard  to  the 
overa-jl  recon:truction  and  renovation  needs  in  higher  education  facili- 
ties. However,  a  special  survey  was  conducted  by  the  National  Center  for 
Education  Statistics  (NCES)  in  1979  to  assess  the  costs  at  colleges  and 
universities  of  removing  architectural  barriers  to  the  handicapped  in 
compliance  with  Section  504  of  the  Rehabilitation  Act  of  1973.  The  survey 
indicated  that  institutions  were  moving  ahead  to  comply  with  Section  504 
without  Federal  assistance.  It  also  determined  that  the  capital  costs 
required  for  removing  of  architectural  barriers  at  most  institutions  were 
relatively  small  relative  to  total  college  budgets.-  Over  a  three-year 
period  ending  in  June  1980  (deadline  for  compliance  with  Section  504),  the 
estimated  cost  of  removing  architectural  barriers  woui'd  represent  about 
three  percent  of  total  capital  outlays,  and  only  1/3  of  one  percent  of  the 
total  revenues  of  all  the  colleges  and  universities  during  this  period. 

Ongoing  and  Planned  Evaluation  Studies: 

None 

Sources  of  Evaluation  Data: 

The  Demand  for  Facilities  >n  the  Postsecondary  Sector>  1975  to  1990, 
Joseph  Froomkin,  Inc.,  Washington,  D.C.;    August  15,  1974. 

The  Impact  of  Section  504  of  the  Rehabilitation  Act  of  1973  on 
American  Colleges  and  Universities,  Preliminary  Final  Report,  NCES, 
May  1979. 

Program  files.  Office  of  Postsecondary  Education. 


For  further  information  about  program  operations. 

Contact:    Tom  McAnallen,  245-3253. 
For  further  inforration  about  studies  of  program  effectiveness. 


Contact:    Sal  Corrallo,,  245-7884. 


ANNUAL  EVALUATION  REPORT  ON  EDUCATION  PROGRAMS 


Program  Name: 

Loarrs  for  Construction  of  Academic  Facilities 

Legislation;  Expi  ration  Date: 

Public  Law  89-329,  Title  VII-C  of  the  Higher  October  1,  1985 

Education  Facilities  Act  of  1965;  as  amended 
by  Public  Law  92-318  (formerly  Title  III  of 
the  HEFA;  Public  Law  88-204);  as  amended  by 
PL.  94-482  1/,  PL.  96-49  and  96-374 


Funding  History: 


Year 

Authorization 

Appropriation 

1964 

$120,000,000 

$  0 

1965 

120,000,000 

169,250,000 

1966 

120,000,000 

110,000,000 

1967 

200,000,000 

200,000,000 

1968 

400,000,000 

925,000 

1969 

400,000,000 

103,275,000 

1970 

400,000,000 

2,918,000 

1971 

400,000,000 

2,952,000 

1972 

50,000,000 

,2,961  ,000 

1973 

100,000,000 

2,921,000 

1974 

150,000,000 

2,948,000 

1975 

200,000,000 

2,701,000 

1976 

200,000,000 

,2,192,000 

Transition 

Quarter 

548,000 

1977 

200,000,000 

2,119,000 

1978 

200,000,000 

1,847,000 

1979 

200,000,000 

2,204,000 

1980 

200,000,000 

2,189,000 

1981 

80,000,000 

1  ,656,000 

1982 

T7  Publ ic  Law  94-482,  "Education  Amendments  of  1976/'  was  passed  in 
September  1976.  It  authorizes  "Loans  for  Construction  of  Academic 
Facilities"  and  expands  the  scope  of  the  program  by  authorizing  loans 
for  reconstruction  and  renovation^  projects  designed  to: 

(1)  Economize  on  the  use  of  energy.. 

(2)  Bring  facilities  into  conformante  with  the  Architectural  Barriers 
Act  of  1968   (making  facilities  accessible  to  the  handicapped). 

(3)  Bring  facilities  into  conformance  with  health,  safety,  or  envi- 
ronmental protection  requirements  mandated  by  Federal,  State, 
or'  local  law. 


2J    Excludes  permanent  indefinite  appropriation  under  "Payment  of  Partici- 
pation Sales  Insufficiencies"  in  the  Independent  Offices  Appropriation 
.  Act,  1967. 
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Program  Goals  and  Objectives; 

Loans  for  Construction  of  Academic  Facilities  is  one  of  four  programs 
designed  to'  help  institutions  of  higher  education  meet  a  national  shortage 
of  facilities.  The  three  reVated  programs  are:  Annual  Interest  Grants, 
Grants  for  Construction  of "Undergraduate  Academic  Facilities,  and  Grants 
for  the  Construction  of  Graduate  Facilities.  1/  The  objective  of  this 
program  has  been  to  help  reduce  the  financial  T)urden  on  in'stitutions  of 
higher  education  by  making  available  to  their  loans  with  low  rates  of  in- 
terest. 

Program  Operations;  ' 

Loans  have  been  awarded  pursuant  to  the  following  stipulations:  (1) 
that  not  less  than  20  percent  of. .the  development  cost  of  the  facility  be 
financed  from  non-Federal  sources  (this  requirement  may  be  waived  for 
schools  qualified  as  developing  institutions  under  HEA  Title  III),  (2) 
that  applicants  have  been  unable  to  secure  the  amount  of  such  loan  from 
other  sources  upon  terms  and  conditions  equally  as  favorable  as  the  terms 
and  conditions  applicable  to  loans  under  this  program,  (3)  that  construc- 
tion will  be  undertaken  in  an  economical  manner  and  that  it  not  be  of 
elaborate  or  extravagant  design  or  materials,  and  (4)  that,  in  the  case 
of  a  project  to  construct  an  infirmary  or  other  facility  designed  to 
provide  primarily  for  outpatient  care  of  students  and  institutional  per- 
sonnel no  financial  assistance  be  provided  for  such  project  under  Title  IV^ 
of  the  Housing  Act  of  1950, 

Loans  have  been  made  available  to  institutions  of  higher  education,  to 
cooperative  graduate  center  boards,  and  to  higher  education  building 
agencies  (i.e..  State  agencies  empowered  by  the  State  to  issue  tax-exempt 
bonds  on  behalf  of  private  institutions  of  higher  education)  for  the 
purpose  of  constructing  only  academic  facilities.  Although  the  law  allows 
for  a  repayment  period  of  50  years,  loans  have  normally  been  mac(e  available 
for  30  years--with  exceptions,  under  certain  circumstances,  permitting  a 
maximum  loan  period  of  40  years.  Interest  rates  oh  these  loans  cannot 
exceed  3  percent  per  annum. 

Program  Scope: 

As  it  was  anticipated  that  this  program's  objectives  could  be  accomplished 
under  the  Annual  Interest  Grants  Program  ..and  with  the  use  of  private 
capital  no  monies  have  been  appropriated  for  new  loans  under  this  program 
s-ince  Fiscal  Year  1969.  Annual  appropriations  have  been  required  to  fund 
operating  defecits.  These  defecits  occur  because  the  Secretary  is  re- 
quired to  make  interest  payments  on  participation  certificates  and  on 
Treasury  borrowing  that  exceed  repaymehts  from  low  interest  loans  to 
institutions. 

Since  Fiscal  Year  1970,  this  program  has  been  authorized  to  make  new 
loans  to  the  extent  that  funds  became  available  through  the  termination 

1/  Funding  of  Grants  for  Construction  of  Graduate  Facilities  ceased  in 
1969.  However,  in  FY  1978  $5  million  was  appropriated  for  grants  for 
'  two  model  intercultural  centers  at  Georgetown  and  Tufts  Universities. 
Funding  for  Grants  for  Construction  of  Undergraduate  Facilities 
ceased  in  1973.  No  new  awards  for  Annual  Interest  Grants  have  been 
made  since  FY  1973. 
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(primarily  through  withdrawal)  of  prior-year  loan  commitments.  During 
Fiscal  Year  1975,  the  remaining  funds  released  through  cancellation  of 
prior  loans  were  approved  for  new  loan  commitments.  However,  in  1978, 
at  Congressional  initiative,  two  loans  totalling  $7.2  million  were 
authorized  from  the  unobligated  balance  in  the  loan  fund  to  assist 
Georgetown  University  and  Tufts  University  in  the  construction  of  two 
model  intercultural  centers.  In  addition  to  the  two  loans.  Congress 
appropriated  $5  million  in  grants  for  the  same  projects  under  the  Title 
VII-B  Graduate  Facilities  Grant  Program.  In  1981  Congress  specifically 
authorized  two  additional  loans  totalling  $25  million,  from  unobligated 
balances  in  the  loan  fund,  to  assist  Boston  College  in  the  construction 
of  a  new  library  and  to  provide  a  loan  increase  to  Georgetown  University 
in  connection  with  the  model  intercultural  center  project  initiated  in 
1978;^  With  the  exception  of  these  special  projects,  this  program  has 
been  inactive  in  terms  of  new  loan  approvals  since  1975. 

Program  Effectiveness  and  Progress: 

Since  the  inception  of  the  Higher  Education  Facilities  Act  of- 1963,  the 
Federal  government  has  provided  financial  assistance  for  the  construction 
or  improvement  of  academic  facilities  throughout  the  50  States  and  the 
territories.  During  the  period  Fiscal  Year  1965  through  Fiscal  Year 
1976  almost  $2.5  billion  in  direct  Federal  grants  and  loans  were  awarded. 
In  addition,  over  $1.4  billion  In  commerical  loans  were  approved  fsr 
annual  intei^est  subsidy  support  requiring  an  estimated  annual  commitment 
of  Federal  funds  approximating  $25  million.  Over  1»800  institutions  of 
higher  education  received  financial  assistance  for  the  purpose  of  facili- 
ties construction  and  improvement  and  some  4,000  facilities  costing  in 
excess  of  $10  billion  will  have  been  constructed. 

The  large  volume  of  academic  facilities  of  construction  supported  by  this 
program  has  met^iiatlonal  demand  and  the  program  has  successfully  accom- 
plished its  objectives.  While  certain  areas  of  the  country  may  face 
temporary  shortages  of  academic  space,  existing  conditions  do  not  consti- 
tute a  national  piroblem  and  there  is  no  longer  a  clear  Federal  role  in 
this  area.  \  | 

There  have  not  been\  any  comprehensive  studies  conducted  with;  regard  to 
the  overall  reconstruction  and  renovation  needs  in  higher  education 
facilities.  However,\  a  special  survey  was  conducted  by  the  National 
Center  for  Education  \Statistics  (NCES)  in  1979  to  assess  the  costs  at 
colleges  and  universities  of  removing  architectural  barriers  to  the 
handicapped  in  compliance  with  Section  504  of  the  Rehabilitation  Act  of 
t973.  The  surveys  indicated  that  institutions  were  moving  ahead  to 
comply  \*ith  Section  504\  without  Federal  assistance.  It  was  also  deter- 
mined that  the  capital  \ costs  required  for  removing  of  architectural 
barri ers  at  most  i nsti tuti ons  were  small  rel ati ve  to  total  col  1 ege 
budgets.  Over  a  three-year  period  ending  in  June  1980  (deadline  for 
compliance  with  Section  50^),  the  estimated  cost  of  removing  architectual 
barriers  would^  represent  dbout  .three  percent  of  total  capital  outlays, 
and  only  1/3  of  one  percent\of  the  total  revenues  of  all  the  colleges  aad 
universities  during  this  period. 
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Ongoing  and  Planned  Evaluation  Studies:  _  ^ 

None  , 

Sources  of  Evaluation  Data:  v 

The  Demanfl  for  Facilities  in  the  Postsecondary  Sector,  1975  to  1990,  Joseph 
Froofflkin,  Inc.,  Washington,  D.C.:    August  15^  1974. 

line  iypact  of  Section  504  of  the  Rehabilitation  Act  of  1973  on 

Ameritan  Colleges  and  Universities,  Preliminary    Final    Report,    NCES,  May 

1979. 

Program  files.  Office  of  Postsecondary  Education. 

For  further  information  about  program  operations. 

Contact':    Tom  McAnal  len,' 245-3253 
For  further  information  about  studies  of  program  effectiveness,* 

Contact:    Sal  Corral lo,  245-7884 
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ANNUAL  EVALUATION  REPORT  ON  EDUCATION  PROGRAMS 


Program  Name  ,m 

Post secondary  Educational  Institution  and  Program  Eligibility 
Determination  and  Agency  Evaluation 

Legislation  Expiration  Date 

Accreditation:    Education  Amendments  of  1952  N/A 
(Public  Lay  82-550), '  subsequent  legislation. 
Eligibility:    Higher  Education  Act  of  1965,  as 
amended  including  Public  Law  96-374. 

Funding  History?    N/A  . 

Program  Goals  and  Objectives  „  ' 

The  Eligibility  and  Agency  Evaluation  Staff  (EAES)  and  th%  U.S.  Secretary 
of  Education's  National  Advisory  Committee  on  Accreditation  and  Institu- 
tional Eligibility  (NACAIE)  function  to  "orchestrate"  a  system  of  determi- 
ning eligibility  for  postsecondary  educational  institutions  and  prpgrams  to 
participate  in    Federal    student    and    institutional    assistance  programs. 

Program  Operations  . 

Initial  eligibility  is  granted  to  postsecondary  institutions  and  programs 
which  meet  certain  statutory  and  other  prerequisites,  including:  (a)  State 
licensing  or  chartering,  (b)  accreditation  by  private  nongovernmental  accre- 
diting bodies  or  State  approval  agencies  recognized  by  the  U.S.  Secretary 
of  Education,  and  (c)  compliance  with  appropriate  Federal  regulations.  The 
Secretary  of  "Education  publishes  criteria  with  which  accrediting  agencies 
and  State  approval  agencies  must  comply  'n  order  to  be  listed  as  recognized 
bv  the  Secretary.  Accreditation  of  an  educational  institution  or  program  by 
one  of  these  agencies  is  an" essential  requirement  for  eligibflity  to  partic- 
ipate in  Federal  funding  programs.  *  At  least  every  four  years,  an  agency  s 
continued  compli ante  with  the  criteria  is  reviewed  by  NACAIE/EAES  and  a  re- 
'comnendation  is  made  t6  the  Secretary  regarding  the  agency  s  continuation  of 
recognition. 

EAES  is  comprised  of  24  permanerft  full-time  positions.  It  is  organized  into 
two  sections  and  a  director's  office.  'One  ^of  the  sections  is  subdivided 
into  two  units.  ^  ' 

Program  Scope  '        ,        <  *  •  ' 

As  of  February  1,  1981,  EAES  has,  • 

(a)  certified  9,351  institutions"  for-  Federal  eligibility  th/ough  the 
"triad"  eligibility  prdcess  participated  in  .by  accrediting  bodies. 
State  chartering  ^nd  licensing  agencies,  and  the  Federal  government; 
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provided  the  staff  for  the  NACAIE  and  the  Secretary  (formerly  Commis- 
sioner of  Education  which  has  -resulted  in  the  recognition  of  75  ac- 
crediting bodies,  10  State  agencies  for  the  approval  of  public  post- 
secondary  education,  and  8  State  agencies  , for  the  approval  of  nurse 
education. 

Program  Effectiveness  and  Progress 

Over  the  last  decade  several  studies  and  evaluations  have  been  conducted  in 
the  area  of  eligibility  determination.  These  are  cited  in  the  section  on 
sources  of  evaluation  data.  The  major  findings  of  the  more  recent  studies 
(since, 1976)  are  summarized  below. 


(^Authorization  by  State  agencies  is  a  prerequisite  for  institutions  seeking 
to  partixipjate  in  Federal  programs,  since  the  States  have  the  major  con- 
stitutional responsibility  for  the  governance  of  postsecondary  institutions 
,  within  their  boundaries..  -  With  the  States,  therefore,  having  the  major 
burden  of  consumer  protection  in  postsecondary  education,  a  studjf  (Jung, 
et  al.,  1976)  was  conducted  to  assess  the  degree  to  which  postsfecondary 
state'  oversight  agencies  proyide  student  consumer  protection  by  preventing 
or  correcting  abusive  and  potentially  abusive  institutional  policies, 
practices,  and  conditions.  Additionally,  the  study  included  (1)  an  in-depth 
profile  of  strengths  and  weaknesses  of  the  State  laws  and  enforcement  re- 
sources, and  (2)  specific  suggestions  for  strategies  which  could  be  used 
by  the  USOE.  to  help  State  agencies  require  stronger  laws  and  augment  their 
enforcement  resources. 

The  American  Institutes  for  Research  completed  "A  Study  of  State  Over,sight 
in. Postsecondary  Education"  in  December  1977^  They  found  that  /State, 
authorizing/oversight  requirements  are  relatively  much  more  extensive  for 
private  non-degree-granting  institutions,  less  extensive  for  private  degree- 
granting  institutions,  .  and  almost  non-existent  for  public  institutions. 
Their  report  concluded  that: 

0  stronger  laws  and  regulations  are  needed,  especially  to  (1 ),  eliminate 
provisions  ,that  now  exclude  accredited  institutions  from  State  agency 
oversight,  (2)  provide  stronger  bonding  or  tuition-indemnification 
requirements,  (3)  provide  and  publ icize  statewide  complaint-handling 
systems,  and  (4)  improve  the  coordination  and  communications  among  the 
agencies  that  have  various  oversight  responsibilities/  within  each 
State;  / 
^  / 

0  better  comnunications  and  coordination  are  needed  among  licensing 
agencies  in  all  States,  especially  in  the  degree-grafting  sector,  to 
deal  with  problems  created  by  institutions  that  opejrate  across  State 

lines.  / 
-*  / 
Significant  barriers  to  improved  consumer  practices  y'ere  found  due  to: 

0  unwillingness  of  legislatures  „to  make  adequate  appropriations  for 
school  oversight  due  to  a  lack  of  understanding /of  the  nature  of  the 
problem.and  general  reluctance  to  approve  funds /for  any  form  of  State 

'r  regulation; 
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0  strong  and  effective  opposjition  by  schools  and  accreditation  bodies  to 
increased  levels  of  State  ^ricy  oversight; 

0    lack  of  agreement  and  cooperation  among  State  education  agencies  about ^ 

which  agency  should  perform  what  functions;  and 
« 

0  reluctance  of  law  enforcement  agencies  and  attorneys  general  to  take 
strong  actlofi  against  educational ,  institutions. 

In  July  1978,  that  report  was  the  basic  working  document  for  an  invitational 
conference  sponsored  by  the  (then)  U.S.  Office  of  Education  and  the  Educa- 
tion Commission  of  the  States;  Conference  participants  were  representatives 
-  from  State  authorfztn^  and  oversight  agencies,  legisTatorSi  governors'  edu- 
cation aides,  attorneys  general,  chief  State  school  officers^,  congressional 
aides,  and  Federal  agency  staff. 

In  support  of  the  State  role  the  Institutional  Report  Form  (IRF),  originally 
developed  as  part  of  the  consumer  protection  study  (Dayton,  Jung,  1980)  was 
revised  and  field  tested  for  use  by  State  postsecondary  education  licensing 
and  oversight  agencies.  The  field  test  was  to  provide  State  postsecondary 
licensing  and  oversight  agencies  with  a  too)  to  monitor  the  potential  for 
student  consumer  abuse  in  the  institutions  over  which  they  exercise  author- 
ity.   The  field  test  Which  was  completed  in  1980  found  that: 

0  Response  to  the  Institutional  Report  Form  (IRF)  was  generally  positive. 
Fifteen  of  eighteen  agencies  completed  their  efforts  on  time.  Sixty- 
eight  percent  of  State  agency  and  institution  respondents  had  clearly 
positive  reactions  to  the  IRF  (only  three  percent"  had  clearly  negative 
ones).  Fifty  percent  of  the  respondents/.felt  the  IRF  should  be  used 
more  widely  (twenty-one  percent  opposed  this). 

0   The  IRF  was  most  useful  at  new  schools,  non-accredited  schools,  and 
others  that  do  not  already  undergo  a  regular  review.    The  schools 
preferred  it  as  a  self -check  educational  tool  for  institutional  offi- 
'  jEiais,  rather  than  as  a  monitoring  device  to  be  used  in  an  authoritar- 
ian manner  by  the  State  agency. 

0  The  study  recommends  that  wider  usie  be. made  of  the  IRF,  as  a  means  of 
improving  student  consumer  protection,  by  postsecondary  schools  part- 
icularly as  a  self-check  educational  tool  for  school  officials.  Also, 
since  State  licensing,  as  the  first  step  to  Federal  funds  eligibility, 
represents  the  primary  defense  against  student  consumer  abuse,  minimal 
Federal  assistance  to  strengthen  State  licensing  and  oversight  should 
be  considered.  This  Federal  assistance  might  include  a  Federally 
sponsored  clearinghouse  for  sharing  information  among  State  agencies;  , 
and  to  provide  further  technical  assistance  in  use  of  the  IRF,  espe- 
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^  cially  for  States  with  new  oversight  agencies  or  staff.  ED  should 
assign  one  agency  of  the  department  the  resp'onsibility  for  initiating 
and  maintaining  a  continuing  1 iaison  with  State  licensing  and  oversight 
agencies  and  their  national  organizations.  Jhis  liaison  would  be  to 
enhance  Federal  and  State  cooperation  in  protecting  student  consumers. 

Another  study  also  completed  in  1980  by  the  Educational  Testing  Service, 
evaluated  the  ED  Criteria  and  Procedures  for 'the  Recognition  of  Accrediting 
and  State  Approval  Agencies.  This  study  was  designed  to  assess  how  well 
ED*s  procedures  for  recognizing  accrediting  agencies  distinguish  agencies 
that  can  relied  on  for  accurate  evaluations  of  educational  quality  from 
those  that  cannot.  During  the  ten-year  period  from  1969  to  1978,  ED  con- 
-  -  ducted  approximately  240  eval uatTOns  "Oi^  the  organizational  structure  and 
procedures  of  more  than  100'  accrediting  and  state  approval  agencies  con- 
-  cerned  with  postsecondary  education.  Nineteen  percent  of  those  evaluations 
resulted  in  denial  of  recognition,  or  instruction  to  show'^cause  why  recog- 
nition should  "not  be  revoked.  The  remaintYig  81  percent  led  to  recognition 
for  periods  of  one  to  four  years,  depending  on  the  number  and  the  serious- 
ness of  the  agencies's  deficiencies.  The  requirements  for  recognition  are 
embodied  in  44  publ ished  criteria.  The  study  evaluated  the  criteria  as 
well  as  USDE*s  procedures. 

The  major  findings  affecting  the  reliability  and  validity  of  the  ED  criteria 
and  procedures  are: 


^0  The  ED  procedijres  rel iably  differentiate  ineffective  agencies  from 
effective  ones  and  remain  stable  from  year  to  year  in  the  inter- 
pretation and  app'^l ication  of  the  criteria. 

0  The  recognition  decisions  over  the  ten-year  period  from  1969  to  1978 
have  consistently  utilized  virtually  all  the  criteriaj  decisions  have 
not  rested  dominantly  on  a  limited  number.  The  few  criteria  that  have 
not  discriminated  between  recognized  agencies  and  those  denied  recog- 
recognition  have  been  criteria  that  are  universally  met,  such  as  the 
requirement  that  the  agency's  standards  be  published. 


0  Agencies  denied  recognition  differ  among  themselves  more  widely  than  \ 
do  the  agencies  recognized  for  three  or  four  years.  The  major  de- 
ficiencies of  the  agencies  denied  recognition  tend  to  involve  weak 
eval uati ve  procedures ,  questions  about  the  impartiality  of  their 
decisions,  and  nonrepresentati ve  governing  boards.  Secondary  de- 
ficiencies are  related  to  small  size  and  limited  staff,  budget,  and 
experience. 

0  To  a  large  extent,  the  criteria  that  most  sharply  differentiate  the 
recognized  agencies  from  those  denied  recognition  are  also  most 
important  to  assessing  an  agency's  effectiveness  in  evaluating  edu- 
cation quality.  The  major  exception  is  the  criterion  requiring  public 
representation  on  an  agency's  governing  board,  which  has  had  a  signi- 
ficant role  in  the' decisions  but  appears  to  be  relatively  unimportant. 
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0  A  group  of  slightly  more  than  100  persons  knowledgeable  about  ac- 
crediting from  a  variety  of  perspectives,  when  presented  descriptions 
of  agencies  that  had  been  evaluated  and  either  recognized  or  denied 
recognition -by  ED,  agreed  substantially  with  the  ED  decisions.  The 
measure  of  agreement  between  the  actual  decisions  and  the  judges 
decisions  was  .68,  where  1.00  indicates  perfect  agreement.  Agreement 
was  close  to  perfect  in  the  case  of  the  agencies  denied  recognition. 
The  major  source  of  disagreement  involved  agencies  recognized  for  a 
limited  period,  where  the  judges  tended  to  award  recognition  for  a 
slightly  longer  period  than  was  awarded  in  actual  decisions. 

Ongoing  and  Planned  Evaluation  Studies 

None  Planned 

Sources  of  Evaluation  Data 

Program  Files,  Office  of  Postsecondary  Education. 

Orlans,  Harold,  et.  a1..  Private  Accreditation  and  Public  Eligibility, 
Volume  I   and  II,  The  Brookings  Institution  and  the  National  Academy  of 
Public  Administration  Foundation,  Washington,  D.C.  1974. 

Jung,  Steven   M.,    et.    al..    Improving  the  Consumer  Protection  Function  in 
Postsecondary  Education,  American  Institutes  for  Research,  Halo  Alto, 
California,  December  1976. 

Jung,  Steven  M. ,  et.  al.,  A  Study  of  State  Oversight  in  Postsecondary 
Education,  American  Institutes  for  Research,  Palo  Alto,  California, 
December  1977. 

Comptroller  General,  What  Assurance  does  Office  of  Education's  Eligibility 
Process  Provide?  HRD-78-1Z0,  U.S.  lieneral  Accounting  Office,  Washington, 
D.C,  January  17,  1979. 

Warren,  Jonathan  R.,  Evaluation  of  Criteria  for  Recognition  of  Accrediting 
and  State  Approval  Agencies,  Educational  Testing  Servicp,  Berkeley, 
California,  May  19bU.       ~  \ 

Dayton,  Charles  W.  and  Steven  M.  Jung,  State  Regulatory\Agency  Field  Test 
of  the  AIR  Institutional  Report  Form,  American  Institutes  for  Research, 
Palo  Alto,  California,  November  iy«u.  \ 

For  further  information  about  program  operations,  \ 

\ 

Contact:    Larry  Friedrich,  245-9873. 
For  further  information  about  studies  of  program  effectiveness, 
Contact:    Robert       Berls,  245-8130. 
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EVALUATION  OF  EDUCATIONAL  RESEARCH  AND 
IMPROVEMENT 


ANNUAL  EVAUJATION  REPORT  ON  EDUCATION  PROGRAMS 


Program  Name; 


Pre-Co11ege  Teacher  Development  In  Science 


Legislation; 


P.U  96-374,  Section-  J3Q3  added  - 
Section  406A  to  the  General  Educa- 
tion Provisions  Act  (20  U.S.C. 
1221e-1b). 


Expiration  Date: 
Sep^tember  30,-1952-.  - 


FUNDING  HISTORY 


YEAR 


AUTHORIZATION 


APPROPRIATION 


1980 
1981 
1982 


$  2.500,000 
2.500.000 
1.875.000 


$  2.500.000 
1.875.000  1/ 


Program  Goals  and  Objectives; 

The  major  goal  of  the  Pre-College  Science  Teacher  Development 
Science  program  Is  to  promote  high  quality  science,  mathematics,  and 
social  studies  Instruction  In  the  Nation's  elementary  schools.  This 
Is  done  through: 

0    Improving  teachers'  knowledge  of  the  subject  matter  of 
science  and  mathematics,  and  accompanying  appropriate 
Instructional  strategies; 

0  Developing  and  maintaining  cooperation  and  communication 
between  scientists  and  mathematicians  at  colleges  and 
universities  and  teachers  In  elementary  schools;  and 

0   Aiding  teachers  In  the  Identification  and  use  of  resources 
appropriate  to  their  level  of  Instruction,  which  will  aid 
In  their  teaching  of  scientific  concepts. 

It  Is  the  goal  of  this  program  to  fill  these  needs,  by  awarding 
grants  to  colleges,  universities,  and  nonprofit  Institutions  having 
the  scientific  research  staff  and  facilities  necessary  to  mount  a 


V  The  appropriation  was  $1,875,000  In  FY  1981.  due  to  rescission  of 
25%  (or  $625,000)  of  the  Program  authorization  of  $2,500,000. 
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quality  science  education  program.    The  projects  funded  provided  con- 
tinuing education  opportunities  for  kindergarten  and  elementary  school 
teachers  extending  their  basic  subject  training. 

Program  Operation: 

The  program  solicits  applications  for  grants  from  colleges  and 
universities  that  offer  at  least  a  baccalaureate  degree  In  science 
as  well  as  from  nonacademic,  nonprofit  Institutions  having  both  the 
scientific  research  staff  and  facilities  necessary  to  mount  a  quality 
science  education  program.    Such  Institutions  could  Include  museums, 
scientific  field  stations,  anrf  nonprofit  scientific  research  labora- 
tories. _  _  -  

Most  applications  will  fall  Into  one  of  the  following  categories: 

1.  Academic  Year  Seminars  —  Part-time 

Part-time  study  offered  at  a  central  location  for 
teachers  within  commuting  distance,  with  sessions 
held  regularly  during  the  academic  year.  Such 
projects  may  be  preceded  by  a  brief  (up  to  one 
week)  full-time  session  prior  to  the  beginning 
of  school^  or  be  followed  by  a  brief  (up  to  one 
week)  "wrap-up"  following  the  close  of  the  school 
year. 

2.  Summer  Seminars  —  Part-time 


Study  offered  at  a  central  location  for  teachers 
within  commuting  distance,  with  sessions  held 
during  the  summer.    Such  projects  may  Include 
follow-up  sessions  during  the  academic  year  similar 
to  these  described  under  Item  one  above. 

3.   Summer  Workshops  —  Full-time 

Projects  offered  during  the  summer,  generally  for 
one  to  four  weeks.    These  projects  usually  will 
be  regional  and  Intended  for  more  advanced  training 
In  specific  disciplines.    Limited  follow-up  activity 
may  take  place  during  the  academic  year. 

Projects  are  to  provide  Instruction  on  general  concepts  of  science 
and  mathematics,  or  more  advanced  training  In  specific  disciplines, 
concslstent  with  the  needs  of  an  Identified  group  of  teachers.  Courses 
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•rt  developed  cooperatively  between  local  school  systems, and  colleges, 
to  «««t  the  needs  of  the  teachers  to  be  served.   The  Instruction  may 
also  Illustrate  appropriate  materials  and  Instructional  teaching 
strategies  for  classroom  useV  as  well  as  Identify  local  resources  that 
are  applicable  to  classroom  Instruction.   Some  teachers  may  require 
subject  matter  training  In  the  traditional  disciplines  and  tralnng 
on  how  such 'disciplinary  materials  can  be  applied  In  their  classriom 
settings.   Others  may  benefit  more  from  Interdisciplinary  or  mult  - 
disciplinary  science  training. 

Program  Scope; 

Sixty-eight  projects  have  been  fiinded  In  FY  1981 ,  and  approxi- 
mately 3,200  teachers  will  participate  In  the  program.    A  multiplier 
effect  Is  achieved  by  encouraging  the  teachers  who  participate  In 
this  training  to  train  other  elementary  teachers  In  their  schools. 
In  this  way  approximately  35,000  teachers  will  receive  Instruction. 
Fifteen  of  these  projects  were  Jointly  funded  with  the  National 
Science  Foundation.   These  Jointly  funded  projects  Involve  study 
opportunities  for  both  elementary  and  secondary  school  teachers. 

Program  Effectiveness  and  Progress; 

Since  this  Is  a  new  Department  of  Education  program,  offered 
for  the  first  time  In  FY  1981,  Independent  of  the  National  Science 
Foundation,  no  formal  evaluation  has  been  conducted. 

Ongoing  and  Planned  Evaluation  Studies; 

A  preliminary  evaluation  of  this  program  Is  proposed  for  FY  1982. 
Sources  of  Evaluation  Data; 

Analyses  of  grantee  reports. 

«.* 

The  Status  of  Pre-College  Sclencefi  Mathematics,  and  Social 
Studies  Practices  In  U.S.  Scnools.  July,  iy/8;  GPO  Stock  wo. 
d3d-d0d-d03d3-g;  ii.au. 

What  Are  The  Needs  In  Science.  Mathematics,  and  Social  y'lence 
Education?  Views  From  the  Field  1980j  NSF.  5E80-9,  available  from  the 


National  science  Foundation. 
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For  further  Information  about  program  operation. 

Contact:   Mary  G«  Lewis 
(202)  653-5983 

For  further  Information  about  program  effectiveness. 

Contact:   Robert  J*  Maroney 
(202)  245-8877 
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Program  Name; 

Territorial  Teacher  Training  Assistance  Program 

Uqislatlon:  Expiration  Date: 

The  Education  Amendments  of  1978,  September  30,  1984 

P.L.  95-561,  Sec.  1525 

FUNDING  HISTORY        YEAR  AUTHORIZATION  APPROPRIATION 

1980  $   2,000,000        $  2,000,000 

1981  2,000,000  1,800,000 

1982  Indefinite 

Program  Goals  and  Objectives; 

The  Territorial  Teacher  Training  Assistance  Program  P[ovJdes 
Federal  funds  for  the  upgrading  of  existing  teacher  s  capabilities 
in  schools  in  Guam,  American  Samoa,  the  Commonwealth  of  the  Northern 
Mariana  Islands,  the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands,  and 
the  Virgin  Islands.   The  Intention  of  the  program  is  to  provide  a 
multi-year  one-time  Investment  to  help  territorial  institutions 
provide  teacher  training  programs  to  strengthen  their  jjjj^ts  and 
to  build  the  capacity  to  continue  to  deliver  improved  instruction 
after  the  Federal  funding  is  discontinued. 

Program  Operations; 

The  Program  is  a  combined  grant-entitlement  activity.   Only  the 
five  territoMes  are  eligible  recipients,  and  each  territory  may 
receive  no  less  than  five  percent  of  the  funds  appropriated.  Awards 
[Ve  for  fSur  ylars,  with  each  years  continuation  subject  to  perfor- 
Snce  Jnd  SJanabiiity  of  funds.   The  territory  SEA  must  submit  an 
application,  either  alone  or  in  conjunction^^w  th  an  IHE.    If  J  JOjnt 
apSlication  is  submitted,  each  SEA  remains  '"IJy/ejponslble  for  the 
adrainistration  of  the  project.   Activities  must  be  directed  a. 
?Schers  who  work  with  students  in  grades  Ic  -  12   n  Public  and  non- 
orofit  orlvate  schools.   All  activities  must  be  directly^ related  to 
tSchU  aid  may  inc  ude,  but  a?e  not  limited  to,  inservice  teacher 
JJalnlM  in  basic  skills  development  or  specific  subject  areas, 
curriculum  development,  use  of  instructional  materials  or  equ  pment, 
classroom  management,  or  training  for  teachers  to  achieve  full 
certification  under  the  appropriate  territorial  requirements. 
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Program  Scope; 


In  FY  80,  the  first  year  of  program  operations,  all  five  eligible 
territories  applied  for  and  received  awards.    The  awards  ranged  In 
size  from .$i;0OO, 000  to  $100,000.    It  Is  expected  that  all  five 
grantees  will  request  and  receive  continuation  awards,  although  at 
si Ig.^tl:^  reduced  funding  levels. 

Program  Effect1ve«iess  and  Progress; 

Since  program  continuation  applications  and  progress  reports  have 
not  yet  been  submitted,  no  Information  on  effectiveness  Is  available. 

Ongoing  and  Planned  Evaluation  Studies; 

Program  continuation  applications  and  progress  reports. 


For  further  information  about  program  operation. 

Contact:    Andrew  Lebby 
(202)  653-5839 

For  further  Information  about  program  effectiveness. 

Contact;    Robert  J.  Maroney 
(202)  245-8877 
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roefaq  Name: 

\\  ! 

Pubiic\Library  Services 
Leglalatjon:  \ 

Library  SeVvices  Act,  P.L.  84-597 
as  amiBnded\by  the  Librarty  Services 
and  Cdnstrtiption  Act,  Title  I,  P.L. 
91-600,  P.LV  93-133,  P.L.  93-380, 
P.L.  95-123},  and  P.L.  97-35. 


FUNDING  HISTORY;  I 

Beginning  in  1972^, 
State  institutionkr 
aliz^d  Services  (Title 
IV-A)  and  Services  ^^o 
the  Physically  Handi- 
capped (Title  IV-B  ^ 
were  combined  under  i 
Title  I.    The  4977  \ 
amendment  re'quixl'ng  4 
percentage  of  any  exi 
cess  of  fiands  over  $60 
million  to  be  reserved 
for  strengthening  major 
urban  resource  libraries 
in  FY  1979. 


AUTHORIZATION 


YEAR 

1961  $  7,500,000 

1962  7,500,000 
-^1963  7,500,000 

1964  25,000,000 

1965  ■.  25,000,000 
1966 >  25,000,000 

1967  35,000,000 

1968  45,000,000 

1969  55,000,000 

1970  65,000,000 

1971  75,000,000 

1972  112,000,000 

1973  117,600,000 

1974  123,500,000 

1975  129,675,000 

1976  137,150,000 
Transition  Quarter 

1977  137,150,000 

1978  110,000,000 
._.-1979  140,000,000 

1980  150,000,000 

1981  150,000,000 
.  1982  65,000,000 


Expiration  Date; 
FY  1984 


APPROPRIATION 

$  7,500,000' 
7,500,000 
7,500,000 
7,500,000 
25,000,000 
25,000,000 
35,000,000 
35,000,000 
35,000,000 
29,750,000 
35,000,000  ■ 
46,568,500 
62,000,000i/ 
44,155,500 
49,155,000 
49,155,000 
12,189,000 
56,900,000 
56,900,000 
62,500,000 
62,500,000 
62,500,000 
Pending 


Program  Goals  and  Objectives; 

The  legislative  purpose  of  the  ptrogram  is  to  provide  support  to  States:  to 
assist  them  in  providing  library  services  to  areas  without  such  services  or 
areas  with   inadequate    services,    including    services    to    such   groups   as  the 

1/  $32,000,000  of  the  1973  appropriation  was  impounded  and  not  released  until 
~  1974. 
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disadvantaged,  blllnguar,  the  physically  handicapped,  those  In  State-support 
Instigations  and  users  of  major  urban  resource  libraries*;  to  strengthen  metro- 
politan public  libraries  which  serve  as  national  and  regional  resource  centers; 
and  to  plan  programs  and  projects  to  extend  and  Improve  services*  Funds  may 
also  be  used  to  strengthen  the  capacity  of  the  State  library  administrative 
agencies  to  serve  people  and  for  administrative  costs  for  all  Library  Services 
and  Construction  Act  programs. 

Program  Operat;lons; 

LSCA,  Title  I,  allots  funds  to  the  States  by  grants  on  a  formula-matching 
basis.  Each  State,  and  D.C.  and  Puerto  RlcoJ  receives  a  base  of  $200,000  and 
each  outlying  Territory  receives  a  base  of  $40,000,  with  the  balance  distributed 
on  the  basis  of  total  resident  population.  The  Federal  share  ranges  from  33  per- 
cent except  for  the  Trust  Territories,  which  are  100  percent  Federally  funded. 
States  must  match. In  proportion  to  their  per  capita  Income  and  also  maintain  the 
same  level  of  expenditures  of  the  second  preceding  year.  They  must  also  main- 
tain the  same  level  of  fiscal  effort  of  the  second  preceding  year  for  handicap- 
ped and  Institutionalized  library  services.  Federal  expenditures  for  admini- 
stration of  the  program  must  be  matched  with  an  equal  amount  of  nonFederal  funds. 
States  with  cities  of  100,000  population  or  more  must  reserve  funds  for  major 
urban  resource  libraries  according  to  a  statutory  formula  when  the  appropriation 
exceeds  $60  million  and  may  not  reduce  the  amount  paid  to  these  libraries  below 
the  amount  they  received  In  the  preceding  year.  In  order  to  participate,  each 
officially  designated  State  library  administrative  agency  must  submit  a  basic 
State  plan  (State/Federal  agreement),  an  annual  upadate  of  the  long-range  pro- 
gram for  library  development  based  on  the  State's  assessed  needs,  an  annual 
evaluation  report.  These  documents  outline  a  state's  goals,  objeclves,  priori- 
ties, and  activities,  along  with  project  evaluation  for  specified  periods  of 
time,  Furthermore,  they  provide  to  the  Secretary  of  Education  assurances  that 
the  above-mentioned  specific  requirements  will  be  met  annually  as  stated  In  the 
State/Federal  agreement  signed  by  both  parties. 

Program  Scope; 

1.  Federal  dollars  appropriated  (1957-81)  $  845,854,500 
Estimated  FY  79  data  for  this  program  are  as  follows: 

2.  Disadvantaged  persons  receiving  services  from 
LSCA  funds 

3.  Number  O/f  Limited-English-speaking  persons 
served  by  LSCA 

4.  Number  of  handicapped  persons  served  by  LSCA 


30,000,000 

,  5,000,000 
1,^00,000 
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5.  Number  of 'state  InstitutlonaUzed  persons  $  750,000 
served  by  LSCA  funds  /  a* 

6.  Number  of  metropolitan  libraries  strengthened 
as  resource  centers 


109 


170 


7.    Number  of  cities  with  populations  of  100,000 
of  more  which  may  qualify  for  portion  ot 
funds  in  excess  of  annual  appropriation  of 
$60  million. 

Program  Effectiveness  and  Progress! 

Federal  assistance  has  contributed  to  the  expansion  and  improvement  of  li- 
brary sl"lces  throughout  the  country.    Today. Ubout  96  percent  of  the  popula- 
tion has  access  to  some  form  of  publl?  library  services,    Current  reports  indl 
clJed  ?Sat  over  40  percent  of  the  LSCA  expenditures  have  gone  to  projects  with 
designated  disadvantaged  priorities. 

o    Public  library  services  that  link  individuals  With 
available,  necessary  information  for  self-help, 
coping  employment  and  learning  skills  are  expanding. 
Information  and  referral  (I&R)  services  are  grow- 
ing and  it,  is  estimated  that  60%  of  ^11  public 
libraries  are  providing  some  form  of  I&R. 

o    Services  to  handicapped  persons  and  other  special 

identified  groups  are  expanding.    With  LSCA  support,  / 

libraries  are  utilizing  new  technology  and  develop- 
ing new  delivery  strategies  to  reach  the  visually  . 
impaired,  deaf,  and  other  physically  disabled  persons 
in  the  population.    New  media  being  used  include  read- 
ing machines,  teletypewriters,  and  radio  receivers.  .  ^ 
Libraries  are  removing  their  access  barriers  and  de- 
livering programs  outside  the  library  to  institutions, 
homes,  and  into  rural  areas  by  mail,  in  an  effort  to 
reach  more  handicapped  and  isolated  persons. 

cy   Increased  literacy  programs  in  libraries  are  attracting 
adults  and  young  adult^  who  are  learning  reading  skills 
in  the  non-classroom  atomosphere  of  the  libraries.  Often 
tutors  and  teachers  are  volunteers. 

o    Through  responsive  library  programs,  independent  learners 
■are  pursuing  their  special  interests,  upgrading  their 
professi^onal  knowledge  and  job  skills. 

The  first  study  of   the.  impact  of  Title  I  services,   covering  the  period 
*       !qL  to  1968    was  made  by  the  System  Development  Corporation  (SDC),  Santa 

•  on  the  part  of  the  public  of  library's  potential  and  actual  services, 
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ability  of  libraries  to  react  quickly  to  public! demands  for  more  service;  and 
lack  of  suitable  measurements  of  library  performance. 

The  Behavior  Science  Corporation,  Washington,  D.C.,  conducted  a  study  to 
.-evaluate  public  library  service  to  disadvantaged  people  in  selected  cities. 
These  projects  were  not  limited,  however,  to  Title  I  projects.  This  pilot 
study  selected  library  programs  serving  the  disadvantaged  in  15  cities  and 
utilized  user  and  nonuser  '  interviews  for  evaluatiion.  The  study  recommended 
that  libtaries  find  better  ways  to  coordinate  with  schools  when  dealing  with 
disadvantaged  children.  The  successful  programs  were  characterized  by  some 
or  all  of  the  following  features :  active  participation  by  the  target  group; 
emphasis  on  audio  visual  rather  than  print  materials;  and,  provision  of  sig- 
nificant service  in  the  community.  \ 

Another  major  evaluation  study  was  conducted  by  SDC  to  determine  how  the 
Library  Service  and  Construction  Act,  Title  I,  was  meeting  the  public  library 
needs  of  special  clientele  groups;  erg.,  disadvantaged,  ethnic  ' minorJ ties , 
handicapped,  and  institutionalized  persons.  This  evaluatiion  surveyed  all  State 
Library  Agencies,  all  known  ^ongoing  projects  directed  toward  these  groups,  and 
discontinued  projects.  This  study  provided  an  inventory  of  projects,  a  needs 
assessment,  and  recommendations  for  program  change.  Over  1,600  projects  were 
identified  queried.  It  was  found  that  many  projects  classified  as  discontinued 
(these  projects  .had  been  initiated  with  LSCA  funds)  were  operational  with  funds 
now  received  from  Sta'te  or  local  agencies.  A  methodology  specifying  criteria  to 
judge  program  effectiveness  was  developed,  and  was  tested  and  validated  with  a 
sample  of  projects. 

The  report  concluded: 

It  is  evident  from  the  data  gathered  in  this  project  that 
LSCA  projects  directed  toward  special  clientele  have  been 
successful,  to  some  extent.    More  projects  are  successful 
than  unsuccessful,  and  fairly  significant  numbers  of 
special  clientele  groups  have  been ^reached .     It  is  also 
evident  that  some  projects  are  far  from  successful.  Many 
important  needs  are  not  being  met,  or  barely  being  met, 
even  by  projects  judged  successful... 

\^  In  many  States  it  was  evident  that  were  Federal  funds  not 
\  available,  there  would  be  no  projects  whatsoever  for  spe- 
\cial  clientele.     Indeed,  In  one  State  plan  that  was  ex- 
amined the  statement  was  made  that,  while  there  were 
special  clientele  in  the  State,  no^  projects  need  be 
directed  towards  them  because  the  State  intended  to  give 
service  to  all  of  its  citizens  on  an  equal  basis:  that 
naive  attitude  represents  -all  too  frequently  —  the  lack 
of  knowledge  and  concern  that  exists  at  many  levels  of 
State  and  local  government.     Special  clientele  frequently 
nee^  to  be  educated  to  become  users,  anct  persuaded  that 
the  library  has  something  of  value  for  them.     LSCA  funds 
have  been  a  critical  factor  in  projects  for  special  clien- 
tele, and  they  have  provided  the  bulk  of  the  funds  being 
used  for  innovative  projects;  without  LSCA  (or  no  innova-  / 
tton  —  in  short,  a  rather  static,  even  moribund  public   '  / 
library  in  the  U.S. 
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A  subsequent  study  of  "The  Public  Library  and  Federal  Policy",  performed  by 
SDC,  assessed  the  ciirrent  national  public  library  situation  utilizing  existing, 
data  and  Included  recommendations  for  further  data  collection  efforts  In  areas 
of  current  Information  deficiencies.    The  final  report  stated: 

In  this  study  we  examined  the  pest  and  present  status  of  the 
public  library  and  likely  directions  for  the  future.  Based 
upon  our  examination  of  the  public  library  as  an  Information- 
providing  Institution,  and  our  certainty  that  free  access  to 
all  kinds  of  Information  Is  a  requirement  of  a  democratic 
society  and  a  necessity  for  Individual  well  being,  [It  was 
found  that] 

The  Federal  government  has  played  a  role  In  recent  years  of 
helping  the  public  library  to  organize  Into  systems  and  to 
provide  services  to  segments  of  the  population  who  were 
previously  unserved.    While  there  are  Indications  that 
Federal  programs  suffered  from  Insuffflcent  coordination. 
Insufficient  evaluation,  and  Inadequate  funding  Impetus 
toward  system  organlzat^lon  and  the  provision  of  services 
to  special  clientele  were  provided  by  Federal  Intervention. 

A  comprehensive  study  of  LSCA  I  was  recently  completed  by  Applied  Manage- 
ment^^lences  (AMS).  The  ^purpose  of  the  study  was  to  evaluate  the  Impacts  and 
effectiveness  of  the  only  Federal  program  designed  to  assist  State,  efforts  to 
develop  and  Improve  public  libraries. 

Since  there  are  a  variety  of  purposes  for  this  program.  It  Is  not  surpris- 
ing that  there  were  a  diversity  of  findings,  some  of  which  Initially  ma.y  appear 
contradictory.  The  study  found  that  significant  proportions  of  LSCA  Title  I 
funds  are  expended  on  the  general  public  which  may  Indirectly  benefit  target 
populations.  Including  such  Indirect  services  as  Interllbrary^ loans  or  centra- 
lized purchasing.  Only  32.9  percent  of  all  public  libraries  have  received  at 
leasL  one  direct  LSCA  Title  I  grant  since  1965,  but  only  6%  of  all  public  li- 
braries falleJ    to    receive    at    least    one    direct    benefit    from    the  program. 

The  study  coilif IrmW  the  findings  of  an  earlier  study  that  LSCA  I  Is  contri- 
buting much  to  the  grjowth  of  networking  and  Interllbrary  cooperation.  Because 
of  this  generalized  Approach,  the  efforts  to  upgrade  service  to  target  groups 
has  generally  beeni  less  than  expected,  with  the  exception  of  State  Institution- 
alized and  handicapped  groups.  When  LSCA  was  originally  legislated  In  1956 
extending  coverage  \to  the  unserved  was  a  major  concern.  It  is  estimated  that 
96%  of  the  population  now  have  access  to  library  service,  thus  achieving  one 
of  the  program*  s  ottlglnal/ goals.  The  adequacy  of  this  service  could  Wt  be 
measured. due  to  the  \iack  of  standards.  Complicating  efforts  to  upgrade  east- 
ing services  is  the  tiroblem  of  rising^  costs.  Increasingly  the  ability  to  pay  is 
being  outstripped  byl  cost,  causing  a  shift  away  from  the  goal  of  improvement 
towards  one  of  malntk\Lnlng  existing  levels  of  services  in  the  face  of  diminish- 
ing revenues. 
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The  results  of  this  study  are  especially  timely,  since  the  existing  legl- 
-«latlon-expirrea~ta  -FY"WS2^-"^n~a^  — 
able  Inputs  to  refining  the  role  of  Federal  support  of  public  libraries  In  con- 
sideration of  such  factors  as  the  economy,  the  existing  State  and  cost  of  li- 
brary services,  and  current  administration  policies. 

Ongoing  and  Plakjined  Evaluation  Studies; 

'  None.  N 

Sources  of  Evaluation  Data:  \ 


1.  ^  Overview  of  LSCA  Title  I,  by  system  Development  Corporation, 

published  by  Bowker,  1968.  j 

2.  A  Study  of  Public  Library  service  ^'o  the  Disadvantaged  In 
Selected  Cities,  behavior  Science /Corporation,  1970. 

3.  Study  of  Exemplary  Public  Library  Reading  and  Reading  Re- 
lated Programs  for  Children,  Ypiith  and  Adults,  by  Barss, 
Reltzel  and  Associates,  Inc. ^1972. 

4.  Basic  Issues  In  the  Government  Financing  of  Public  Library 
Services,  Government  Studies  and  Systems,  May  1973. 

s 

5.  Evaluation  of  LSCA  Services  to  Special  Target  Groups,  by 
System  Development  Corporation,  July  1973. 

6.  The  Public  Library  and  Federal  Policy  —  by  System  Development 
Corporation,  July  1973,  published  by  Greenwood  Press,  1974. 

7.  An  Evaluation,  of  Title  I  of  the  Library  Services  and  Construc- 
tion Act.    Applied  Management  Sciences,  1981. 

8.  Various  Library  Demonstration  Projects;    tliese  projects  are 
designed  to  survey  and  analyze  the  public  library  and  Informa- 
tion services  to  the  American  Indian,  the  aging,  the  handicapped 
Institutionalized,  and  the  Information  needs  \f  the  rural  and  urban 
poor.  \^ 

9.  An  Evaluation  of  Title  I  of  the  Library  Services  ah4  Construction 
Act.    Applied  Management  Sciences,  1981.  \' 

For  further  Information  about  program  operations, 

O 

Contact:    Robert  Klassen 
(202)  472-5150 

For  further  Information  about  studies  of  program  effectiveness. 

Contact;    Arthur  S.  Klrschenbaum 
(202)  245-8877 
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ANNUAL  EVALUATION  REPORT  ON  EDUCATION  PROGRAMS 


Program  Name; 

Interlibrary  Cooperation 

Legislation; 

Library  Services  Act,  P.L.  84-597 
as  amended  by  Library  Services 
and  Construction  Act,  Title  III, 
P.  L.  89-511  as  amended  and  extended 
by  P.L.  91-600,  P.L.  95-123,  and 
P.L.  97-35. 

FUNDING  HISTORY 


Expiration  Date; 
FY  1984 


YEAR 

AUTHORIZATION 

APPROPRIATION 

1967 

$  5,000,000 

$  375,000 

1968 

7,500,000 

2,256,000 

1969 

10,000,000 

2,281,000 

1970 

12,500,000 

2,281,000 

1971 

15,000,000 

2,640,500 

1972 

15,000,000 

2,640,000 

1973 

15,750,000 

7,500,000 

1974 

16,500,000 

2,593,500 

1975 

17,300,000 

2,594,000 

1976 

18,200,000 

2,594,000 

Transition  Quarter 

648,000 

1977 

18,200,000 

3,337,000 

1978 

15,000,000 

3,337,000 

1979 

20,000,000 

5,000,000 

1980 

20,000,000 

5,000,000 

1981 

20,000,000 

12,000,000 

1982 

15,000,000 

Pending 

Program  Goals  and  Objectives; 

The^ legislative  purpose  of  the  program  is  to  establish  and  maintain 
local,  regional.  State  or  interstate  cooperative  networks  of  libraries  and 
for  the  coordination  of  informational  services  of  schools,  public,  academic, 
and  special  libraries  and  information  centers,  permitting  the  user  of  any  one 
type  of  library  to  draw  on  all  libraries  and  information  centers.  Particlpa- 
pation  of  two  types  of  libraries  in  the  cooperative  activity  is  a  program 
requirement. 


1/    $4,770,000  of  the  FY  73  appropriation  was  impounded  until  FY  74.  Actual 
FY  73  obligations  were  42,730,000. 
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Program  Operation; 


The  Library  Service  and  Construction  Act  (LSCA),  Title  III,  allocates 
funds  to  the  States  on  a  formula  basis.  Each  State  receives  a  minimum  sum  of 
$10,000,  and  the  remainder  is  allocated  by  population.  The  State  library 
agency  must  submit  its  Annual  Program  Plan  proposed  expenditures  of  funds) 
before  it  can  receive  its  allocation.  Title  III  does  not  require  State  or 
local  matching  funds,  although  many  projects  do  use  State  aad  local  funds 
along  with  LSCA  funds. 

Program  Scope; 

The  FY  80  appropriation  provided  support  for  cooperative  networks  involv- 
ing the  sharing  of  resources  among  nearly  5,000  libraries  of  at  least  two  more 
of  the  following  four  types;  school,  academic,  public,  or  special.  Based  on 
the  States 'programs  for  FY  79,  the  following  table  indicates  areas  of  expendi- 
tures, based  on  State  definition  of  use.    These  are  not  discrete  categories. 


Uses  of  funds  Number  of  States 

1.  Interlibrary  loan  and  reference  networks  38 

2.  Multi-State  organizations  29 

3.  Union  lists/catalogs  25 
A.  Continuing  education  23 

5.  Use  of  Computers  J5 

6.  Preparation  of  special  subject  lists  or  directories  9 

7.  Planning  for*  interlibrary  cooperation  9 

8.  In-State  regional  multi-type  cooperative  systems  8 

9.  Processing  centers  5 

10.  Automated  circulation  systems  5 

11.  Delivery  systems  3 


Program  Effectiveness  and  Progress: 

o    Participation  by  all  types  of  libraries  in  tele- 
communications and  information  processing  systems 
has  increased. 

o    Access  to  computer-based  information  services 

through  regional,  State,  and  multi-State  coopera- 
tive networks  has  been  made  available  to  more 
people,  including  those  in  sparsely  populated 
rural  areas. 
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A    Planning  within  States,  as  well  as  among  States, 
for  coordination  of  library  and  information 
services  has  increased, 

o    Bibliographic  data  banks  have  been  expanded  to 
include  the  holdings  of  many  libraries  of 
different  types  within  regions,  statewide  and 
in  multi-State  areas • 

A  study  of  library  cooperatives;  networks,  and  demonstration  projects 
was  completed  in  April  1978,  by  Applied  Management  Sciences,  Silver  Spring, 
Maryland.  It  states,  "LSCA  III  has  impacted  the  development  and  expansion 
of  library  cooperation  in  a  number  of  ways,  LSCA  III  is  a  major  driving 
force  behind  the  development  of  multi-type  library  cooperation  and  network- 
ing, primarily  at  the  State  level.  Along  with  LSCA  I,  use  of  LSCA  III  has 
resulted  in  greater  centralization  of  planning  and  administration  of  library 
services  at  the  State  and  regional  levels,  LSCA  III  was  credited  as  a  major 
influence  on  State  legislatures  to  modify  or  pass  into  law  legislation  favor- 
ing cooperation  and  networking.  Activities  and  services  to  increase  access 
to  library  resources  and  to  provide  librarians  with  needed  continuing  educa- 
tipn  were  listed  as  the  major  outcomes  of  the  cooperative  and  networking 
Projects," 

Ongoing  and  Planned  Evaluation  Studies: 
None, 

Sources  of  Evaluation  Data; 

1.  A  Study  of  Library  cooperatives,  Netowrks,  and  Demonstra- 
tion Projects,  by  R,  Patrick,  et,  al,  K,  G,  Saur,  New  York,  1980, 
(2  volumes), 

2,  Program  operational  data,  ^ 


For  further  information  about  progrm  operations. 

Contact:     Robert  Kasssen 

(202)  472-5150 


For  further  information  about  program  effectiveness. 

Contact:     Arthur  S,  Kirschenbaum 
(202)  245-8877 
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ANNUAL  EVALUATION  REPORT  ON  EDUCATION  PROGRAMS 


Program  Name; 

College  Library  Resources 

Legislation:  Expiration  Date; 

Title  II-A  of  the  Higher  Education  FY  1985 

Act  of  1965,  as  amended  by  Section  201 
of  the  Education  Amendments  of  1980 
(P.L.  96-374) 


FUNDING  HISTORY: 


YEAR 

AUTHORIZATION 

APPROPRIATION 

1966 

$50,000,000 

$10,000,000 

1967 

50,000,000 

25,000,000 

1968 

50,000,000 

24,522,000 

1969 

25,000,000 

25,000,000 

1970 

75,000,000 

9,816,000 

1971 

90,000,000 

9,900,000 

1972 

18,000,000 

11,000,000 

1971 

75,000,000 

(II-A&B) 

12,500,000 

1974 

85,000,000 

(II-A&B) 

9,975,000 

1975 

100,000,000 

(II-A&B) 

9,975,000 

1976 

100,000,000 

(II-A&B) 

9,975,000 

1977 

110,000,000 

(II-A&B)  . 

9,975,000 

1978 

115,000,000 

(II-A&B) 

9,975,000 

1979 

120,000,000 

(II-A&B) 

9,975,000 

1980 

120,000,000 

(II-A&B) 

4,988,000 

1981 

10,000,000 

(II-A  only) 

2,988,00 

1982 

5,000,000 

Pending 

Program  Goals  and  Objectives: 


The  Education  Amendments  of  1980  provide  for  resource  development  grants 
to  eligible  institutions  to  assist  and  encourage  them  in  the  acquisition  of 
library  resources  (including  law  library  resources),  such  as  books,  period- 
icals, documents,  magnetic  tapes,  phonograph  records,  audiovisual  materials, 
and  other  related  materials  (including  necessary  binding).  As  a  result  of 
the  new  legislation  funds  may  also  be  used  for  the  establishment  or  main- 
tenance of  networks  for  resource  sharing.  Eligible  institutions  are  defined 
-as  institutions  of  higher  education  and  other  public  and  private  nonprofit 
library  institutions  whose  primary  function  is  providing  library  services  to 
institutions  of  higher  education  on  a  formal  cooperative  basis. 

Program  Operations: 

A  resource  development  grant  may  not  exceed  $10,000.  Awards  are  made 
to  applicants  that  meet  the  eligibility  standards  and  the  maintenance  of 
effort  requirement.  The  maintenance  of  effort  requirement  states  that  the 
applicant  must  plan  to  expend  for  library  materials  an  amount  equal  to  or  in 
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excess  of  the  average  for  the  two  fiscal  years  preceding  the  year  of  appli- 
cation. Only  in  very  unusual  circumstances  will  Waivers  of  the  maintenace 
of  effort  requirement  be  approved.  \ 

Notices  to  apply  for  Title  II-A  Resource  Development  Grants  is  published 
annually  in  the  FEDERAL  REGISTER.  The  appl ications:  are  reviewed  for  com- 
pleteness, eligibility,  adherence  to  the  maintenace  .of  effort  requirement, 
and  requests  waiver.  All  applicants  whose  el i gibil ity  ^tatus  has  not  been  de- 
termined are  referred  to  the  College  Eligibility  Section,  Division  of  Eligi- 
bility and  Agency  Evaluation,  Department  of  Education.  Upon  review  and 
approval  the  applicants  are  placed  on  the  funding  list.  Otherwise  they  are 
notified  of  rejection  due  to  failure  to  meet  the  published  criteria.  Re- 
cipients of  Title  II-A  awards  are  required  to  submit  annual  fiscal  reports. 
ED  staff  conducts  on-site  monitoring.  •  < 

Program  Scope: 

In  the  early  years  of  the  program,  annual,  appropriations  of  about 
$25,000,000  provided  each  applicant  with  a  basic  grant  of  $5,000  and  also 
allowed  substantial  supplemental  and  special  purpose  grants.  .  In  FY  71  and 
72  appropriations  were  reduced  and  priority  was  given  to  the  neediest  in- 
stitutions, on  the  basis  of  recommendations  made  f  by  the  staff  and  the 
Cornnissi oner's  Advisory  Council  on  Library  Training.  .This  approach  was  pre- 
dicated on  data  indicating  that  most  junior  colleges;  and  many  urban  insti- 
tutions were  far  below  national  standards.  However,  the  Education  Amendments 
of  1972  required  that  the  first  priority  was  to  f.ward  basic  grants  to  all 
eligible  institutions. 

Average  Amount  of 
 .  Grants 

$  4,235 
3,918 
3,930 
3,855 
3,906 
3,963 
1,900 

1,200  estimated 


Fiscal  Year 

1974 
1975 
1976 
1977 
1978 
1979 
1980 
1981 


Appropriation 

$9,975,000 
9,975,000 
9,975,000 
9,975,000 
9,975,000 
9,975,000 
4,988,000 
2,988,000 


No  of  Awards 

2,377 
2,569 
2,560 
2,600  ; 
2,568 
2,538  . 
2,604 

2,500  est. 


It  is  anticipated  that  in  fiscal  year  1981  2,500  grants  average  $1,200 
will  be  awarded  for  use  between  October  1,  1981  and  September  30,  1982. 
Grants  by  type  of  institution  are  estimated  to  be: 


Estimated  Number: 


Colleges  and  Universities  1,325 

Two  year  colleges  (including 

vocational  and  technical  schools)  1,140 

Public  and  Non  Profit  Library 
Institutions  35 


EMC 
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since  the  Inception  of  the  program  In  1966,  approximately  2,500  Insti- 
tutions of  higher  education  have  received  grants  annually,  and  41,573  awards 
for  basic,  supplemental,  and  special  purpose  grants  totalling  approximately 
$191  million  have  been  made. 

Program  Effectiveness  and  Progress; 

At  least  200  Institutions  Improved  their  libraries  sufficiently  through 
this  program  to  receive  accredltltatlon,  mostly  In  the  1960's. 

In  the  early  70 's  a  study  showed  that  many  Institutions  gave  priority  to 
the  utilization  of  Title  II-A  grants  to  purchase  materials  on  urban  studies, 
ethnic  studies,  and  career  education.  It  has  been  estimated  that  75%  of  the 
funds  were  used  for  the  acquisition  of  printed  materials  and  25%  for  non- 
print  materials. 

Burlng  ED  site  visits,  in  past  years,  librarians  has  commented  that 
the  availability  of  any  unrestricted  funds,  which  are  not  part  of  any  depart- 
mental book  budget,  helps  them  meet  special  book  purchasing  needs.  In  some 
cases  librarians  use  the  Title  II-A  funds  to  "match"  funds  of  departmental 
requests  to  acquire  special  publications  or  materials  not  in  the  regular 
budget. 

Ongoing  and  Planned  Evaluation  Studies: 
None 

Sources  of  Evaluation  Studies: 
Program  operational  data 


For  further  Information  about  program  operations. 

Contact:    Frank  A.  Stevens 
(202)  245-9530 

For  further  information  about  studies  of  program  effectiveness, 

Contact:    Arthur  S.  Kirschenbaum 
(202)  245-8877 
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ANNUAL  EVALUATION  REPORT  ON  EDUCATION  PROGRAMS 


Program  Name; 

Library  Career  Training 

Leyc^islation; 

Title  II-B  of  the  Higher 
Education  Act  of  1965,  as 
afflen4ed  by  Section  201  of 
the  Education  Amendments 
of  1980  (P.L.  96-374),  and 
P.L.  97-35. 


Expiration  Date; 
FY  1985 


FUNDING  HISTORY 


YEAR 

1966 
1967 
1968 
1969 
1970 
1971 
1972 
1973 
1974 
1975 
1976 
1977 
1978 
1979 
1980 
1981 
1982 


AUTHORIZATION 

$  15,000,000 
15,000,000 
15,000,000 
11,800,000 
28,000,000 
38,000,000 
12,000,000 
(See  HEA  II-A 
College  Library 
Resources 
Authorization 
Through  1980) 


10,000,000  (Training, 
1,200,000  R  &  D  and 
Special  Purpose  Grants) 


APPROPRIATION 

$  1,000,000 
3,750,000 
8,250,000 
8,250,000 
4,000,000 
3,900,000 
2,000,000 
3,572,000 
2,850,000 
2,000,000 
500,000 
2,000,000 
2,000,000 
2,000,000 
667,000 
667,000 
Pending 


Program  Goals  and  Objectives; 

The  goal  of  the  program  is  to  provide  training  opportunities  to  profession- 
als and  paraprofessionals  in  library  and  information  services.  The  program  ob- 
jectives are  to  increase  opportunities  for  minorities  and  disadvantaged  persons, 
to  assist  minorities  and  women  in  obtaining  the  skills  necessary  for  theii;;  pro- 
fessional advancement,  and  to  provide  opportunities  for  people  in  ^he  profession 
to  upgrade  their  skills  or  to  learn  new  techniques  of  information  transfer  and 
communication  technology. 
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The  major  alms  of  the  program  in  FY  1981  are  to:  | 

o    Increaae  the  number  of  minorities  and  economlcallfy 
disadvantaged  persons  In  the  profession. 

o    Establish  and  Improve  library  and  Information  services 
to  minorities  and  handicapped  Individuals. 

o    Prepare  minorities  and  women  for  leadership  positions 
In  library  and  Information  science  administration, 
research,  and  college- level  teaching. 

Program  Operations: 

This  is  a  discretionary  grant  program  which  provides  assistance  to  Insti- 
tutions of  higher  education  and  library  organizations  or  agencies  to  train 
or  retrain  Individuals  for  service  In  all  types  of  libraries  and  Information 
centers*  Training  projects  may  be  a  short  or  long-term  institutes,  trainee- 
ships,  or  academic  fellowships.  Through  the  fellowship  program  grantees  pay 
fellowship  stipends  to  participants  based  on  the  training  level  of  the  project. 
Additional  funds  are  awarded  to  the  institution  to  assist  for  covering  the  cost 
of  the  training  courses.  Funds  for  institute  projects  may  be  used  as  stipends 
to  participants  or  to  cover  the  actual  cost  of  the  project.  A  traineeship 
grantee  may  choose  either  the  fellowship  or  institute  method  -of -  -fundJUigPif 
Dependency  and  travel  allowances  may  be  available  under  the  three  types  of 
projects. 

Grants  for  training  projects  are  awarded  annually  on  a  competitive  basis. 
A  panel  of  outside  experts  evaluates  each  application  according  to  published 
selection  criteria.  Using  the  panel  evaluation  as  guidance,  the  authorized  ED 
official  selects  the  grantees. 

The  program  is  administered  through  correspondence,  telephone,  communica- 
tion, meetings,  and  review  of  required  reports.  Site  visits  are  planned  for 
25%  of  the  grantees  each  year. 

Program  Scope;  ^ 

The  Fiscal  Year  1981  appropriation  of  $667,000  has  been  shared  by  34  insti- 
tutions for  fellowships  in  21  States  and  the  District  of  Columbia.  The  awards 
will  support  59  master's,  2  post-master's,  13  doctoral,  and  5  associate  level 
fellowships.  The  cost  per  fellowship  at  the  master's  level  is  $8,000,  at  the 
post-master's  and  doctoral  level,  $12,000,  and  at  the  associate's  level  $3,500. 
In  1981,  it  is  estimated  that  over  77%  of  the  fellowship  awards  made  by  grantee 
institutions  will  be  to  ethnic  or  racial  minorities. 

Program  Effectiveness  and  Progress; 

No  knovm    or    current    data    exist    which    address    program  effectiveness. 
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Ongoing  and  Planned  Evaluatlcm  Studied: 

None*  \ 
Sources  of  Evaluation  St^dle8j 

Program  files  which  dontalln  narrative  and  fiscal  reports,  personal  Inter- 
views, and  professional  literature./  « 

I        :  * 

Overview  of  the  Llbralry  Fellowships  Program,  by  the  Bureau  of  Social. 
Science  Research,  Inc.,  o^  Washington,  D.C.  1970. 

'  i  ! 

Data  Collection  and  Description  of  HEA  Title  II-B  Institutes,  by  Rutgers, 
New  Brunswick,  New  Jerseyj  1972. 


For  further  Information  about  program  operation, 

Contact:    Fratik  A.  Stevens 
(20i)  245-9530 

For  further  information  abbut -program  effectiveness, 

Contact:    Arthur's.  Kirschenbaum 
.  ~  (202)  245-8877 
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ANNUAL  EVALUATION  REPORT  ON  EDUCATION  PROGRAMS 


Program  Name: 

Library  Research  and  Demonstrations 

Legislation; 

'  Title  II-B  of  the  Higher  Education 
Act  of  1963^  as  amended  by  Section 
201  of  the  Education  Amendments  of 
1980  (P.L.  96-374),  and  P.L.  97-35 


Expiration  Date: 
FY  1985 


FUNDING  HISTORY 


YEAR 

1967 
1968 
1969 
1970 
1971 
1972 
1973 
1974 
1975 
1976 
1977 
1978 
1979 
1980 
1981 
1982 


AUTHORIZATION 

(See  HEA  II-B 
Library  Career 
Training  authori- 
zation for  FY'-~1967 
through  FY  1972). 
(See  HEA  II-A 
College  Library 
Resources  Authori- 
zation for  FY  197,3 
through  FY  1980) 


(See  HEA  Il-B  Training) 


APPROPRIATION 

$  3,550,000' 
3, 5 50, -000 
3,000,000 
2,171,000 
2,171,000 
2,750,000 
1,785,000 
1,425,000 
1,000,00(5 
1,000,000 
1,000,000 
1,000,000 
1,000,000 
333,000 
250,000 
Pending 


Program  Goals  and  Objectives; 

«  The  purpose  of  the  program  is  to  provide  support  for  research  and  demon- 
stration projects  related  to  the  improvement  of  libraries,  training  in  libra- 
rianship,  and  information  technology  and  for  the,  dissemination  of  information 
derived  from  such  projects.  The  program  aims  to  improve  libraries  through 
economic  and  efficient  information  delivery,  cooperative  efforts  and  develop- 
ment projects.    The  program  encourages  projects  of  educational  significance 

that  can  be  replicated.  / 

/ 

Program  Operations; 

*  This  program  is  authorized  to  make  discretionary  grants  to  and  contracts 
with  public  and  private  organizations  and  agencies  including  institutions  of 
higher  education.  Eligibility  for  grants  and  contracts  yas  expanded  to  in- 
clude profit    making    organizations    by    the    Education    Amendments    of  1980. 
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Applications  are  solicited  and  reviewed  annually r  A  review  of  propo- 
sals Is  conducted  according  to  published  criteria.  In  FY  81  only  contracts 
were  awarded.  A  Notice  of  Proposed  Rulemaking  was  published  December  30, 
1 980  proposing  for  selection'. 

Program  Scope;  "  ^ 

With  an  appropriation  of  $250,000  In  Fiscal  Year  1981,  this  program  sup- 
ports two  contracts  and  several  commissioned  papers.  These  projects  will  con- 
duct research  and  disseminate  Information  that  Is  intended  to  facilitate  li- 
brary Improvements  through  economics  and  efficient  Information  delivery  and 
cooperative  projects.    The  current  contracts  are: 

o    Criteria  of  Effectiveness  for  Network  Delivery  of  *  ' 

Citizen's  Information  Through  Libraries  (Awarded 
December  1980  to  Simons  College  -  Boston,  Ma., 
$57,000) 

This  project  will  Identify  and  record  whp  uses 
library  network/consortia,  for  what  reasons',  and 
with  what  degree  of  success,     It  will  provide- vital 
baseline  data  on  the  use  of  network/consortia,  and 
will  develop  a  design  and  performance  methodology 
for  library  Information  Networks  that  provide  con^ 
sumer  Information.    This  study  could,  lii  the  future;- 
help  library  networks  reshape,  reform,  and  i:eorganlze 
Into  a  unified  national  network  that  Is  structured, 
efficient,  and  more  sensitive  to  the  Information  needs- 
of  the  people. 

o    This  project  will  develop  a  Natlo.^  il  Research  Agenda 
for  Library  and  Information  Science  for  the  1980s.  The 
resultsvof  the  project  may  provide  guidance  for  library 
'      researchers  In  university  and  research  Institutions,  and 
,  for  agencies  of  the  Federal  Government  land  the  private 
sector.    A  major  challenge  Is  to  arrive  at  a  National 
Research  Agenda  that  Is  both  relevant  to  the  library  and 
Information  requirements* of  the  1980s  and  that  Is  under- 
standable and  Supportable  by  the  research  commufilty. 
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Program  Effectlvenass  and  Progress: 


o    Since  m?,  $26,235,000  has  been  funded  for 
research  and  demonstration  to  improve  library 
services. 

o    309  Projects  were  funded  1967-80. 

• 

•"-^Typfe  of  Program 

7  . 

o    Promote  int«rlibrary  cooperatipri  to  serve 
^   specialized  groups 

o    Demonstrate  applicability  of  technology 
to  library  services 

o    Improve  internal  management  practices 
to  upgrade  reader  satisfaction 

o    Develop  and  plan  new -approaches  to 
library  services 

o    Design  improved  educational  programs 
for  libraries  and  information  scientists 


Total 


65 


53 


66 


74 


51 

309 


1 

21% 

17% 

21% 

24% 

17 
100% 


A  stu4y  of  library  cooperatives,  networks,  and  demonstration  projects 
was  completed  in  April  1978,  by  App^ed  Management  Sciences,  Silver  Spring, 
Maryland.  It  states  "The  HEA  II-B  Library  Research  and  Demonstration  Program 
has  had  a  significant  impact  upon  the  library  and  information  community  merely 
by  virtue  of  its  existence.  The  Program  has  provided  millions  of  dollars  for 
innovative  research  and  demonstration,  where  previously  there  were  very  few 
funds  available.,.  It  is  the  only  Federal  Program  that  as  part  of  its  effort, 
supports  "a  wide  range  of  research  to  improve  public  library  services.  The 
Program  has  generated  new  knowledge  about  innovative  approaches  to  network- 
ing, serving  special  target  groups,  utilizing  community  resources,  and  new 
technology.  Several  projects  have  been  successful  locally  and  a  few  have  had 
national  impact,  such  as  the  series  of  projects  which  contributed  to  the  de- 
velopment and  improvement  of  the  OCLC^  Inc. 


\ 
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Sources  of  Evaluation  Data: 


V 


1  •    A  Study/  oj^  Library  Cooperative,  Networks,  and  Demonstration  Projects, 
by  R.  Patrick  et.  K.  G.  Saur,  New  York,  1980  (2  Volumes).  /    •  I 

2.  Program  Operational  Data.,  / 


For  further  Information  about  program  operation, 

Contact:     FT'ank  Stevens 
i       (202)  245-9530 


For  further  Information  about  program  ef cectlveness, 

Contact:     Arthur  S.  Klrschettbaum 
I       (202)  245-8877   '  / 
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ANNUAL  EVALUATION  REPORT  ON  EDUCATION  PROGRAMS 


Program  Name; 

School  Libraries  and  Instructional  Resources 

Legislation; 

Title  IV,  Part  B  of  the  Elemen- 
tary and  Secondary  Education  Act 
of  1965,  as  amended  by  Section  401 
of  the  Education  Amendments  of 
1978  (P.L.  95-561),  and  P.L.  97-35. 

FUNDING  HISTORY; 


Expiration  Date; 

Repealed  effec- 
tive October  1982 


1/ 


YEAR 

AUTHORIZATION 

APPROPRIATION 

1975 

$  350,500,000 

$  137,330,000 

1976 

Indefinite 

147,330,000 

1977 

Indefinite 

154,330,000 

1978 

Indefinite 

167,500,000 

1979 

Indefinite 

180,000,000 

1980 

Indefinite 

171,000,000 

1981 

Indefinite 

161,000,000 

1982 

SEA  Block  Grant 

Program  Goal  and  Objectives : 

ESEA  Title  IV,  Part  B,  is  a  formula  grant  program.  The  purposes  of  this 
program  as  specified  by  the  legislation  are  the  acquisition  of  school  library 
resources,  textbooks,  and  other  materials  and  equipment  for  instructional  pur- 
poses only.  Funds  are  available  to  State  education  agencies  for  administra- 
tion of  the  program. 

For  school  year  1980/81  (FY  80  appropriation)  guidance,  counseling,  and 
testing  activities  were  removed  from  this  program,  since  Congress  has  provided 
a  separate  authority  under  the  new  Part  D  of  ESEA  Title  IV. 

Program  Oj>erations;  ^ 

Program  funds  are  allocated  to  each  State  from  the  amount  appropriated  to 
carry  out  Part  B  in  an  amount  which  bears  the  same  ratlp  to  the  total,  as  the 
number  of  children  aged  5  to  17,  inclusive,  in  the  State  to  the  number  of 
such  children  in  all  the  States. 
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T7  Program  is  advance funded;  amount  appropriated  in  one  fiscal  year  is 
~~     available  the  next  fiscal  year. 
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The  State  is  required  to  distribute  these  funds  among  local  education  agencies 
(LEAs)  according  to  the  enrollments  in  public  and  nonpublic  schools  within  the 
school  districts  of  such  agencies,  except  that  higher  per  pupil  allocations  will 
be  provided  to  (1)  LEAs  that  make  a  substantially  greater  tax  effort  for  educa- 
tion than  the  State  average,  but  the  per  pupil  expenditure  is  no  greater  than 
the  State  average,  and  (2)  LEAs  that  have  the  large  proportions  of  children 
whose  education  imposes  a  higher  than  average  cost,  e.g.,  low-income  children, 
rural  children,  and  children  from  families  in  which  English  is  not  the  dominant 
language.  Local  education  agencies  are  given  complete  discretion  (subject  to 
provisions  for  equitable  participation  by  private  school  children)  in  determi- 
ning which  Part  B  program  purposes  they  will  fund.  SEAs  provide  technical 
assistance  on  program  development  and  monitor  projects  for  program  compliance. 

Program  Scope: 

The  50  States,  District  of  Columbia,  Puerto  Rico,  Guam,  Trust  Territory 
of  the  Pacific  Islands,  Virgin  Islands,  and  the  Department  of  the  Interior  (for 
children  and  teachers  in  elementary  and  secondary  schools  operated  for  Indian 
children  by  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs)  had  ESEA  Title  IV  State  plans  approved 
by  the  Secretary  of  Education  for  Fiscal  Year  1981;  about  16,376  local  education 
agencies  had  approved  Part  B  projects  in  Fiscal  Year  1981.  American  Samoa  and 
the  Northern  Mariana  Islands  have  used  Title  IV-B  funds  in  the  consolidation  of 
funds  under  the  authority  of  Title  V  of  P.L.  94-134. 

.Program  Effectiveness  and  Progress:" 

The  following  program  table  contains  preliminary  data  showing  actual  expen- 
ditures of  Part  B  funds  in  Years  1978-81. 


1978 


1979 


1980 


1981  (estimated) 


State  Admini- 
stration 


$6.9M  (4.8%)      $6.7M  (4.5%)    $6.1M  (3.8%) 


School  Library 

Resources  and      80. 6M  (55.3%)  $83.4M  (55.3%)  $92. 9M  (58.2%y 
Other  Instruc- 
tional Materi- 
als Textbooks 


Equipment  and 
Minor  Remodel- 
lng2/ 

Testing, 
Counseling,  Ij 
and  Guidance 


$10. IM  (5.9%) 
$102. 6M  (60.0%) 


40. 5M  (27.9%)  $46. OM  (30.6%)  $51. CM  (32.0%)  $58. 3M  (34.1%) 
17. 5M  (12.0%)  $14. IM  (9.4%)    $9.5M  (6.0%) 


Total:  $145. 5M"  (100.0%)    $150.2    (100.0%)    $159.5    (100.0%)    $171.M  (100%) 


27    Minor  remodeling  eliminated  1980. 

T/    Guidance,  Counseling,  and  Testing  eliminated  1981. 
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The  following  inforaation   for   school  year   1980/81   indicates  program  ef- 
fectiveness and  progress: 

o    Average  per  pupil  expenditure  is  $3.39  overall 

o    An  average  of  $4.08  per  child  serves  4.5  million 
low  income  children 

o    an  average  of  43.25  per  child  serves  1.2  million 
rural  school  children 

o    Funds  enable  LEAs  to  use  new  technologies  such  as 
microcomputers,  video  discs 

o    Funds  have  assisted  in  increasing  the  number  of 
books  in  public  school  library  media  centers. 

The  ESEA  Title  IV-B  program  has  a  requirement  that  the  aggregate  of  State, 
local,  and  private  school  expenditure  for  IV-B  purposes  in  the  preceding  year 
equal  those  of  the  second  preceding  year.  There  is  a  provision  for  a  waiver  of 
the  requirement  under  certain  circumstances.  No  waiver  has  been  requested  since 
1977  when  GUAM  requested  and  received  a  waiver. 

Private  school  children  were  able  to  participate  equitably  in  the  program 
because  of  the  special  efforts  made  by  State  and  local  educational  agencies  and 
State  Title  IV  Advisory  Councils.     In  FY  1981,  an  estimated  38*5  million  public, 
and  3.8  million  private  school  children  participated  in  the  program. 

The  U.S.  Catholic  Conference  testified  that  parochial  school  officials 
rate  this  program  as  the  most  equitable  and  the  fairest  in  providing  services 
and  benefits  to  private  school  children.  The  National  Center  for  Education 
Statistics  estimates  that  ESEA  IV-B  has  the  highest  rate  of  participation  in 
several  Federal  programs  studied.  More  than  90%  of  the  Catholic  schools  and 
40  percent  of  all  other  private  schools  participated  in  this  program.  It  is 
estimated  that  the  percentage  of  funds  expended  for  Part  B  benefits  to  private 
schools  children  -  7.9%  of  the  total  Part  B  allocation  -  corresponds  roughly 
with  the  percentage  of  eligible  private  school  children  in  the  school  population. 

A  study  completed  in  FY  1980  examined  the  implementation  and  management  of 
the  progra.^.     This    study    supports    the   following   conclusions    about   Title  IV: 

o    Title  IV  is  a  popular,  well-run  program  that  is  praised  for 
its  flexibility  and  ease  of  administration.     State  and  local 
'  program  staff  cite  Title  IV,  as  a  model  Federal  program  be- 
cause of  its  minimal  categorical  constraints  and  procedural 
red  tape.     Federal  staff  receive  high  marks  for  their  ability 
and  responsiveness  in  program  administration. 

27    Minor  remodeling  eliminated  1980. 

2/    Guidance,  Counseling,  and  Testing  eliminated  1981. 
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o    Title  IV  did  not  result  In  a  consolidated  management 
of  former  categorical  programs.    Most  states  and 
LEAs  manage  IV-B  Independently,  as  they  did  the  cate- 
gorical programs  replaced  by  Title  IV.    The  few  that 
consolidated  Title  IV  management  and  program  activi- 
ties did  so  because  their  pre-existing  management 

style  favored  program  Integration.    For  the  most- part,  * 

however,  little  or  no  consolidation  occurred  because 

neither  the  Title  IV  legislation  nor  the  Federal 

program  response  contained  Incentives  for  State 

officials  to  make  mor^  than  pro  forma  response  to  the 

Title  IV  consolidation. 

o    States  and  LEAs  vary  In  the  substance,  management, 
and  quality  of  their  IV-B  activities.     State  and 
local  program  staff  have  taken  advantage  of  Title  IV 's 
discretion  to  shape  program  activities  to  their  parti- 
cular and  often  quite  different  needs  and  management 
preferences. 

However,  both  the  strength  and  weakness  of  Title  IV  lie 
In  Its  flexibility.    Title  IV 's  programmatic  discretion 
permits  State  and  local  staff  to  develop  activities  , 
that  respond  to  their  needs  much  more  effectively  than 
a  federally  developed  strategy  could.    Federal  and  State 
directives  merely  target  funds  and  articulate  broad  pro- 
gram objectives;  State  and  local  staff  determine  what 
happens  next.     State  management  of  IV-B  depends  on  the 
Interests  of  program  staff,  their  expertise,  and  their 
assessment  of  the  program  strategies  most  likely  to 
enhance  local  practices.    Similarly,  local  Interests  and 
skills  determine  the  Implementation  of  Federal  and  State 
Title  IV  regulations.     If  local  commitment  or  expertise 
Is  lacking.  Title  IV  funds  can  be  underutilized,  with 
IV-B  becoming  primarily  a  way  to  fill  gaps  In  local  pur- 
chasing.    In  this  case,  IV-B  funds  become  a  wasted  oppor- 
tunity and  do  little  more  than  sustain  the  status  quo. 

o    Small  IV-B  grants  can  Induce  substantial  Improvement  In 
local  practices.    Small  Title  IV.  grants  can  greatly  assist 
In  developing  L  :A  practices  and  resources  because  they 
allow  staff  to  tailor  activities  to  local  needs  and  because 
they  often  stimulate  local  commitment  and  enthusiasm.  The 
freedom  to  specify  project  objectives.  Identify  target 
groups,  and  devise  project  strategies  often  elicits  a  level 
of  local  creativity  and  Interest  that  Is  absent  when  catego- 
rical strings  diminish  local  sense  of  ownership  and  qqnstraln 
choices. 

Because  Congress  granted  LEAs  complete  autonomy  In  allocating  IV-B  funds 
among  the  program's  eligible  purposes,  the  State  has  less  to  do  with  shaping 
the  program's  eligible  purposes,  the  State  has  less  to  do  with  shaping  local 
projects  projects,  and  most  SEA  IV-B  staff  now  see  their  function  as  that  of 
auditor  and  program  guideline  Interpreter.     Few  SEA  staff  view  themselves  as 
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constrained  by  Federal  regulations,  however.  In  fact,  many  SEA  IV^B  respon- 
dents In  this  study's  sample  (46  percent)  believe  that  State-level  staff  can 
do  more  with  the  program  If  they  so  desire.  Although  It  Is  true  for  only  a 
minority  of  States,  some  SEAs  have  used  State-developed  management,  planning, 
and  Information  strategies  to  persuade  local  districts  to  view  IV-B  as  more 
than  an  acquisition  service. 

Local  allocation  choices  since  the  IV-B  consolidation  mirror  the  purposes 
of  ESEA  Title  II  and  NDEA  III,  former  categorical  programs.  The  study  found 
that  on  average  only  8  percent  of  local  IV-B  funds  are  used  for  guidance  and 
counseling  activities;  62  percent  of  the  LEAs  In  the  sample  spend  none  of 
their  IV-B  funds  on  guidance  and  counseling. 

Three-fourths  of  the  LEAs  In  the  sample  allocate  their  funds  on  a  per 
capita  basis  to  Individual  schools.  In  these  cases,  there  Is  little  that  can 
be  called  a  IV-B  program,  and  school  site  personnel  use  their  IV-B  allotment 
supplement  ongoing  activities.  However,  one  of  the  most  Impressive  observa- 
tions from  the  fleldwork  Is  that,  when  time  and  effort  are  spent  In  developing 
a  focused  project,  a  small  IV-B  grant  often  yields  a  high  return.  Furthermore, 
many  local  administrators  report  that,  especially  as  local  budgets  tighten, 
IV-B  funds  are  critical  In  maintaining  the  ^quality  of  district  library /media 
and  Individualized  Instruction  programs. 

Title  IV  operations  across  the  country  demonstrate  that  there  may  be 
multiple  program  strategies  to  achieve  a  particular  aim,  and  that  successful 
Implementation  can  Involve  programmatic  and  organizational  development  as  well 
as  compliance  by  lower  levels  of  government.  The  legislative  and  administra- 
tive history  of  the  Title  IV  consolidation  reveals  how  Federal  choices  can 
strongly  Influence  state  behavior.  At  the  State  level,  the  way  an  SEA  Is  or- 
ganized and  Its  customary  way  of  dealing  with  LEAs  largely  determine  whether 
the  State  acts  as  a  passive  funding  conduit,  concerned  only  with  compliance, 
or  whether  It  actively  shapes  Federal  programs  to  promote  the  state  priorities. 
Along  with  a  State's  political  culture,  these  factors  also  critically  affect 
the  kind    of    technical    assistance    that    SEAs    provide    to    local  districts. 

An  analysis  of  funding  mechanisms  and  their  effect  on  rural  areas  In- 
dicates that  ESEA  Title  IV-B  funding  fdrnliulas  are  operating  to  provide  rural 
areas  with  at  least  a  proportional  share  of  Federal  funds  and  In  most  cases 
somewhat  more* 

Ongoing  and  Planned  Evaluation  Studies: 
None. 

Sources' of  Evaluation  Data: 

BaBS,G.  and  Berman,'P.,  Funding  Mechanisms  and  Their  Effect  on  Rural  Areas; 
Analysis  of  Two  Federal  Programs.     The  Rand  Corporation,  1979. 

McDonnell,  L.  M.  and  McLaughlin,  M.W. ,  et.  al.  Programs  Consolidation  and 
The  State  Role  In  ESEA  Title  IV.    The  Rand  Corporation,  April  1980. 
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.House  Report  No.  95-1137,  95th  Congress,  2d.  Session 
ESEA  Title  IV  Annual  Reports. 


For  further  information  about  prpgram  operation. 

Contact:    Milbrey  L.  Jones 
(202)  245-2488 

For  further  information  about  program  effectiveness. 

Contract:    Arthur  S.  Kirschenbaum 
(202)  245-8877 
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ANNUAL  EVALUATION  REPORT  ON  EDUCATION  PROGRAMS 


Program  Name: 


Strengthening  Research  Library  Resources 


Legislation; 


Expiration  Date; 


Title  II,  Part  C,  of  the  Higher  Education 
Act  of  1965,  as  amended  by  Section  201  of 
the  Educational  Amendments  of  1980  (P.L. 
96-374),  and  P.L.  97-35. 


FY  1985 


FUNDING  HISTORY 


YEAR 


AUTHORIZATION 


APPROPRIATION 
$ 


1977 
1978 
1979 
1980 
1981 
1982 


$  10,000,000 


15,000,000 
20,000,000 
20,000,000 
10,000,000 
6,000,000 


5,000,000 
6,000,000 
6,000,000 
6,000,000 
Pending 


Program  Goals  and- Objectives ; 

This  program  makes  grants  to  major  research  libraries  to  maintain  and 
strenthen  their  collections  and  make  their  holding  available  to  Individual 
researchers  and  scholars  and  to  other  libraries  whose  users  have  need  for  re- 
search materials.  A  major  research  library  Is  designed  as  a  public  or  private 
nonprofit  Institution  Including  the  library  resources  of  an  Institution  of 
higher  education,  an  Independent  research  library,  or  a  State  or  other  public 
library  having  library .  collection  which  are  available  to  qualified  users- and 
(1)  makes  a  significant  contribution  to"  higher  education  and  research;  (2)  Is 
broadly  based  and  recognized  as  having  national  or  International  significance 
for  scholarly  research;  (3)  Is  of  a  unique  nature  and  contains  material  not 
widely  available;  and  (4)  Is  In  substantial  demand  by  researchers  and  scholars 
not  connected  with 

that  Institution.  ^ 

Program  Operations: 

No  Institution  receiving  a  grant  under  this  part  may  be  eligible  to  receive 
a  grant  under  Title  II,  Part  A,  of  the  Act  In  the  same  fiscal  year.  A  reason- 
able effort  will  be  made  to  achieve  a  geographic  balance  In  th^  allocation  of 
funds.  Each  Institution  Is  limited  to  one  application  which  may  Include  more 
than  one  project.  Funds  provided  may  be  used  for  the  acquisition  of  books  and 
other  library  materials;  binding,  repairing,  and  ' preserving  books  and  other 
library  materials,  cataloging,  abstracting,  and  making  available  guides  to 
library  collections;  distributing  materials  and  bibliographic  Information  to 
users  beyond  the  primary  clientele;  acquisition  of  equipment,  supplies,  and 
communication  expense;  hiring  necessary  additional  staff  to  carry  out  funded 
actlvltiiss. 
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This  is  a  small  discretionary  grant  program,  with  an  annual  competition  involv- 
ing the  use  of  an  outside  review  panel  as  well  as  staff  review.  Coordination 
of  funded  projects  with  the  State  library  agency  is  legislatively  mandated. 
Monitoring  is  conducted  through  site  visits,  analysis  of  reports,  professional 
meetings,  etc. 

Program  Scope: 

Thirty  grants  were  awarded  in  FY  1981.  These  30  grants  support  activities 
at  41  major  research  libraries. 

The  grants  to  be  revised  range  in  size  from  $50,000  to  $300,000.  The 
average  grant  was  $150,000.  Each  of  the  II-C  Regions  were  represented.  Of  the 
30  grantees,  34  are  university,  5  are  independent  research  libraries,  and  2  are 
libraries. 

The  three  main  program  activities  are  collection  development,  resource 
sharing  and  preservation  of  materials. 

Specific  methods  to  achieve  program  goals  are: 

o    Acquisition  of  additional  unique  and  specialized 
library  materials. 

o    Preservation  of  rare  and  unique  materials  to 
permit  utilization,  duplication  and  sharing. 

/? 

o    Initiation  of  specialized  research  projects, 
o    Initiation  and  development  of  noteworking  activities, 
o    Promote  inter-institutional  cooperative  activity. 
Program  Effectiveness  and  Progress; 

Data  provided    through  interim  program    reports   indicate   that  interlibrary 
loan  transactions  have  increased  substantially  as  a  direct   result  of  HEA  II-C 
support.     Such   activity    means    that    research   and    scholarship    throughout  the 
nation  will    benefit    because    of    the    provision    of    resources    which  otherwise^ 
would  not  have  been  available. 

In  order  to  make  available  rare  and  unique  library  materials  which  are 
unable  to  be  loaned  or  duplicated  a  substantial  amount  of  grant  funds  have 
been,  or  are  being,  used  for  preservation  projects.  It  is  estimated  that, 
since  the  first  year  of  program  operations  (FY  78),  over  60,000  items  were 
preserved,  so  that  they  are  now  available  either  by  interlibrary  loan,  dupli- 
cation, or  utilization  on-site. 

All  of  the  projects  funded  to  date  under  HEA  II-C  are  parcicipating  in 
efforts  to  implement  a  national  bibliographic  control  network.  A  "spin-off" 
of  this  activity  is  the  strengthening  of  regional  networking  activities,  which 
are  essential  to  the  development   of  national  network.     Thousands  of  cataloged 
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activities.  This  is  a  small  discretionary  grant  program,  with  an  annual  com- 
petition involving  the  use  of  an  outside  review  panel  as  well  as  staff  review. 
Coordination  of  funded  projects  with  the  State  library  agency  is  legislatively 
mandated.  Monitoring  is  conducted  through  site  visits,  analysis  of  reports, 
professional  meetings,  etc.  ,  . 

Program  Scope:  : 

Thirty  grants  were  awarded  in  FY  1981.  These  30  grants  support  activities 
at  41  major  research  libTjaries. 

The  grants  to  be  revised  range  in  s'ize  from  $50,000  to  $300,000..  The 
average  grant  was  $1507000.  Each  of  the  II-C  Regions  were  represented.  Of  the 
30  grantees,  34  are  university,  5  are  independent  research  libraries,  and  2  are 
libraries. 

The  three  main  program  activities  are  collection  development,  resource 
sharing  and  preservation  of  materials. 

Specific  methods  to  achieve  program  goals  are: 

o    Acquisition  of  additional  unique  and  specialized' 
library  materials. 

o    Preservation  of  rare  and  unique  materials  to 
permit  utilization,  duplication  and  sharing. 

o    Initiation  of  specialized  research  projects. 

o    Initiation  and  development  of  noteworking  activities. 

o    Promote  inter-institutional  cooperative  activity. 

Program  Effectiveness  and  Progress: 

Data  provided  through  interim  program  reports  indicate  that  interlibrary 
loan  transactions  have  increased  substantially  as  a  direct  result  of  HEA  II-C 
support.  Such  activity  means  that  research  and  scholarship  throughout  the 
nation  will  benefit  because  of  the  provision  of  resources  which  otTierwise 
would  not  have  been  available. 

In  order  to  make  available  rare  and  unique  library  ma terials  which  are 
unable  to  be.  loaned  or  duplicated  a  -substantial  amount'  of  grant  funds  have 
been,  or  are  being',  used  for  preservation  projects.  It  is  estimated  that, 
since  the  first  year  of  program  operations  (FY  78),  over  60,000  items  were 
preserved,  so  that  they  are  now  available  either  by  interlibrary  loan,  dupli- 
cation, or  utilization  on-site. 

All  of  the  projects  funded  to  date  under  HEA  II-C  are  participating  in 
efforts  to  implement  a  national  bibliographic  control  network.  A  "spin-off" 
of  this  activity  is  the  strengthening  of  regional  r:etworking  activities,  which 
are  essential  to  the  development  of  a  national  network.  Thousands  of  cata- 
loged library   records  to  hundreds   of  libraries   and  thousands   of    scholars  and 
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researchers.  This  blbllogxaphir  data  also  contributes  to  the  savings  of  many 
professional  and  nonprofessional  person-hours  by  avoiding  the  duplication  of 
basic  cataloging,  classifying,  and  indexing  functions  which  would  have  to  be 
performed  locally. 

^        Another  cost-effective  aspect   of  the  program  is  f 
\institutionai  cooperation,  particularly  with  regard  to  collection  development. 
As  the  national  data  base  is  built  and  as  specialized  collections  are  developed 
Snd  strengthened,  libraries  avoid  duplicating  purchase  of  those  items  which  are 
prohibitively  expensive  and  not  in  great  demand. 


Ongoing  and  Blamied- Evaluation  Studies: 

\ 

'  None'. 
Sources  of  Evaluation  Data: 
Program  Files 

\ 
\ 

For  further  information  about  program  operation, 

\  Contract:     Frank  A.  Stevens 
•  (202)  245-9530 


For  further  information  about  program  effectiveness. 

\ 

Cohtract:     Arthur  S.  Kirschenbaum 
\  (202)  245-8877 
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ANNUAL  EVALUATION  REPORT  ON  EDUCATION  PROGRAM 


Program  Name: 


Educational  Television  and  Radio* 
Progranrwing  Support 


Legislation: 


Title  III  Section  303  of  1965^ 
Elementary  and  Secondary  Education 
Act  as  amended  by  section  301  (a) 
of  the  Educational  Amendments  of  1978 
(P.L.  95-561) 


FUNDING  HISTORY: 


YEAR 

1972 
1973 
1974 
1975 
1976 
Transitional 
Quarter 
1977 
1978 
1979 
1980 
1981 
1982 


AUTHORIZATION 

Indefinite 
Indefinite  . 
Indefinite 
Indefinite 
Indefinite 


•Indefinite 
Indefinite 
Indefinite 
Indefinite 
Indefinite 
25,500,000 


Expiration  Date: 

Repeated  effecti  ve 
October  1983 


APPROPIRATIONly 


$ 


7,000,000 
6,000,000 
3,000,00Q2/ 

7,000,000 
1,600,000 


7,000,000 
5,000i000 
6,000,000 
6,000,000 
6,000,000 
Pending 


Program  Goals  and  Objectives: 


•The  goal  for  this  program  is  to  carry  out  the  development,  production, 
evaluation,  dissemination,  and  utilization  of  innovative  educational  tele- 
vision and  ^radio  programs  designed  to  help  children,  youth,  and  adults  to 
learn  through  broadcast  and/or  nohbroadcast  modes  of  communication.  The 
flexibility  of  this  legislation  has  permitted  the  Department  of  Education 
to  initiate  a  program -broad  enough  to  include  a  range  of  activities,  from 
creative  planning  and  d-^velopment  to  productiort^^  distribution  and  utilization 
of  programs  which  have  a  potential  for  helping  people  to  learn. 

Program  Operation: 

Program  administration  of  educational  television  and  radio  programming 
support  has  awarded  contracts  and  grants  (contracts  only  from  FY  1976  on) 
for  television  prograirani ng,  including  the  planning,  production,  evaluation, 
dissemination,  and  utilization  of  programs  such  as  Sesame  Street  and  Foot- 
steps. Utilization  projects  included  activities  and  print  materials  de- 
signed to  enhance  and  reinforce  the  effectiveness  of  programs  used  in  formal 
artd  informal   educational   settings.    The  development  and  implementation  of  a 

T7   Funding    from   1572    through    1975    under    the    Cooperative   Research  Act, 
Title  IV  (P.L.  33-531) 

2/    Impound  funds  released  in  FY  1974. 
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Sl^nrfr^is'Sor/axa^pla  of  a  funded  activity.  , 
Program  Scope: 

in  FY  1980.   $Z.OOO,OOO^was  --^^d  t^the  Chi  W 
shop^for  partial    support  of  the  Pjoducr  on  ^uth  ^^^^^^ 

■^esam  Street.  An  'r^^f^\^tl  nT?edera}  support^  of  Sesame  Street  since 
Department  of  Education  to  P^-^^e-ou^  Federal  _  yPP°"^  n    include  all 

?o  receive  for  four  years  after  the  final  contract  ends. 

■     The  audience  for  Sesame  Street  is  ^f^^^^^^^^^^sJS^ 

ThP  Flectric  Company  wh.ich  is       '•^'•^"^J^^     .^^.inn  7'^,^'^  "^^^^  Sesame 

The  contract  wUh  LTW  in^l^^es^  communi  ty  extens  o    services^  r^^^ 

Street  and  thp  Flectri c- Company  and  provides   training  v 
bocTT-iri  schools  and  in  day  care  centers V 

,„^V  1981  Sl.000.000  was  tr^nsfered  to  t'-e  '.ationa.  Science  Foun^^^^^^^^^^ 

for  the  continued  -PPOj/^.^Jj/^.^^^b'/g^n-  broadcasti'nT  in  January  1980^ 
series.    This    program,    3^g^l^^.  J"  ,,3,^5  „uh  special 

r^h'asir^on'StS  ;°nS  -^wo^en    '  T^^-rrent  effort  .provides 
pSial  support  for  the  second  65  programs  i,n  the  series. 

critical   Television,  Viewing   Skills   Projects  ^completed^^^ei r^^work- 


The  Critical    Television,  view. ..3   "\  in   the  use   of  television 

Shops  for  the   training   of  |  e  p^e  t  a"re 

^-^0^";nd':?s7LTnTm/s  on-  1  t  L^s  ^ 

s,rc^rdc^s\i:9^rt;:^pVrrtV  "-r"^^^^^  " 


7r?:;  matTrHu  th?-^h  «NEJ.  New  York  City. 

,„  FY  im.-  the  program  funded  y in,  «iflhtAlon^  \„rf:ictr"«QEo''°o'f 
■  adolescents   and    parents    ^  t''^"^^,  P"" A,,  prod  cti".    Phase  I  of  the 
Pittsburgh,  , PA  was  f-^f^/^j  t^/„/p°    J^",/  f  t  ;  pro  e«  was  funded  in  FY  81. 
f;;:i»ri:rwfl"l°'i4;:d;len';  tMrty'^fnu'te  program's  with  supplemental 
materials  for  parents  and  teachers. 

A  .new  radio   series  -was  ^^nded   th         ^.die.ce  P^^^ 
Washington.  D.C.     This  program    Almo  t  Even   is  des  g  .^.^.^^.^^ 
cents  and   their   parents  i^    part    or  P  .^^^^^ 

.rp"rorra^s"c;^^n^ue^1onrteV"oe7arfmen\^^^^    goals    for    strengthening  the 
family  and  to  complement  the  Footsteps  series.     _  ^ 
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In  FY  81  the  Department  initi/ted  a  new  series  on  scipnrp  ]nri  m;»fh^ 
rratics  for  the  elementary  grades,  /ihis  project  includes  non^broadrast  teShl 
no  ogy  as  well  as  the  broadcast  series.    Supple-nental  a.ater"als  wi"  n^lSSe 
interactive  television  and  microcofiputer  programs.     In  FY  81  the  f  rst  p  lot 
phase  of  this  program  was  funded  fhr  $650,000.  | 

A^romotional   program  contin'ued  to   make   existing  programs  available 
through  sales  and   rental.    Additional  programs  were  enco'^ded^  with   caj  ons^ 

^IVr  thifh^H^i  ""^T"^    1°  P°'^"'^^l  increased  to 

cover  this  handicapped  population.!  - 

u    ^JJ^^l  contract*  was  Jwarded  for  Powerhouse,  a 'new  series  on 

and    oorheaTtVlr/^'Vr'  to  emphasize  the  relation' between  nutrUi 
and  good  health  hab  ts.-    This  is  directed  towards  eight  to  twelve  year  olds 

hesrve  ''''  'rJ'^  ''''''         ''''''  forJed'du?!' 

effort     fi  mf  nnn  awarded  for  the  first  phase  of  this  production 

effort.  $1,800,000  was  allocated  for  the  second  phase  in  FY  1980.  It  i<: 
anticipatedlrhat  this  series  v^ll  be  ready  for  broadcast  in  1982. 

Materials  in  audiovisual    format   are    still    irf'high   demand    by  oublic 
chools.    For   instance,   the     Dial  A-l-c-o-h-o-1      series    is  being   used  by 
local  broadcast  stations  and  is  taped  by  schools  which  use  it  for  discussion 
of  the  issues  developed  in  the' series.    Data  are  difficult  to  obtain  on  Jhe 
exa.ct  size  of  the  audience  for  these  secondary  showings  since  we  allow  un- 
limited  recording   of   our   materials,    with  the  exception   of   Sesame  Street 
and  The  Electric  Company.     (New  ^arrangements   with    Sesame  Street   aTlow  for 
.one  year  use  of  off-air  frecordi ngs).     Based  upon  ,uti lization  findings  of 
om'nnn  nf?"     l^'V"'  estimated   that   Musjc.ls   has    at  least 

iisuai  ?nnnlf      TK^°°\''w"3''  '^^^^  seeing  one  show  in  an  audio- 

visual format.    The  actual  figure  may  be  double  this  since  it  is  known  that  a 
number  of  schools  have  recorded  the  series  or  have  bought  the  film  version 
These  series   are  also  being  used  by  several   State  education  departments! 

-Since  January  of  1978,  all  awards  under  this  program  has  included  a 
requirement^for  the  encoding  of  "closed  captions"  for  the  hearing  impaired! 
M..c;i  ?  "^^'^  J^'  broadcast  with  this  new  system.  Footsteps  and 
Music...  Is  were  ready  in  the  captioned  version  for  their  reruns  in  ^80. 
Sesam|^U:eet  in  Season  12  will  be  fully  captioned.  For  Season  11  th; 
yhTWin^levision  Workshop  is  working  with  the  National-  Captioning 
iJoaramf  All  nln?'"^  the  best  format  for  captioning  'the  Sesame  Street 
programs.  a1  programs  aired  in  the  future  under  this  program  will  include 
Tn\Z  If  V"'"'  "Pti°"^"-  Since  the  captioned  signal  wil!  be  eUcoded 
ca"t5S^  :ilfTnc?Jde  cl'oseTc^Tfont^^ '''''''''  "^^"^  ^^P^^" 
Program  Effectiveness  and  Progress:  •  • 

Over  94  percent  of  the  public  television  stations  that  sponsor  instruc- 
tional programming  brdadcast  Music. .Is  and  Footsteps  two  to  six  times  per 

a'fuL'd'VTJea  ML'^nf 'h'  -^'f  Stj:eet  and  The  Electric  Comoa'nv 

a,e  used  for  teaching  English  in  foreign  countries  and  for  basic  ski  1 1 s  educa- 
tion  programs  in  the  United  states. 
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In  1977,  a  national  survey  was  conducted  to  assess  tl^e  public's  concerns 
about  parent  education  and  general  issues  surrounding  futuy\e  educational  tele- 
vision prograrming  decisions.  These  data  were  used  as  guid^ince  in  the  produc- 
tion of  Footsteps.  Data  were  collected  in  three  ways;  (1\  five  focus  group 
iWerviews  in  five  d\ffer^nt  cities;  (2)  interviews!  with\48  professionals 
whose  viewpoint  included  observation  of  public  trencjls  in  ^ocial 
ahd  (3)  a  representative  sampling  of  1300  American  households 
en[ierged  as  Common  concerns  of  all  groups.    They  weref  (1) 


sciences ; 
Five  topics 
parent  education, 
skills  and  atti- 
and  (5) 


child  development,  and  family  life;  (2)  economic/voca^tional 
tiiides;  (3)    health   and    nutrition;    (4)    i nterpersonal  i  relati on^hi ps ; 
vailues  and  morality.     In  general,  the  groups  had  some  reservations  about  the 
ablility  of   current    television    programming   to    d^al   jwith   thesd  topics,  but 

about    televi son's    potential    to  ^ address    seVious  social 
associated    good  programming  with   p\iblic  broad- 
casting 


expressed  optimism 

concerns.    M'ost    respondents  .       .     _      ,  .    ,  ^ 

The    study  also    found   that    good  programming  must   i  icl^ude  massive 


promotional ' campai gns  and  positive 
different  kinds  of  situations. 


images 


|JI\jyiUMiM1ll3         iiiM^Jw  '  

oft  different   kinds   o\  people  in 

-  ■      '  ■  \ 


The  Footsteps  Series  has  been: 
0    Adopted  as  a  project  for  the 


International  Year  Of  The  Child 


0    Recommended  for  viewing  by  the  National  Education  Association 

0  ^Graded  *'A"  by  the  National  Congress  of  Parents  and  Teachers 
ij       on  their  films  report  card  (on  a  scale  of  A  to  F)  ; 

;  0  Adopted  by  the  General  Federation  of  Women's  Clubs  as  a  part 
I        of  their  parent  eduatjion  project 

0    Adopted  as  an  exemplary  exhibit  for  the  International 
Education  Exposition  in  Geneva,  Switzerland 

p    Adopted  as  a  f!|ational  4-H  Project  for  teenagers 


Utilization  and  distribution  of  the  Footsteps  program  hay_e  takenj  many 
forms.  Having  secured  off-the-air.  recording  rights,  the  Division  of ^duca- 
cational. Technology  encourages  long  term  use  of  the  shows.  The  fc^liow- 
ingfare  examples^  of  such  use:  | 

'     i    0    The  higher  educaf^on  system  in  Indiana  broadcasts  a  call-in 
telephone  panel  show  after  each  program  showing  on  public 
j     ■    television.    Continuing  education  and  college  credits  are 
I  possible. 

0    Churches,  PTA's,  andiday  care  centers  in  Kentucky  are 
setting  up  .viewing/discussion  groups. 

'   i    0   The  Appalachian  Educational  Satel 1 ite  System  wil 1  use  the 
i         shows  in  13  states  and  will  encourage  home  viewing  with  the 
home  viewer  guide*  health  services  utilization  by  medical 
personnel,  and  college  credit. 
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0  The  Ontario  Education  Communications  Authority  is  airing  the 
series  and  will  duplicate  and  distribute  copies  in  Canada  to 
public  stations  and  educational  requestors  at  cost. 

0   The  National  Audio  Visual  Center  of  GSA  has  video-cassettes 
for  sale  and  16  mm  films  for  sale  and  rental. 

Ongoing  and  Planned  Evaluation  Studies: 

A  small  feasibility  study  began  in  FY  '81  to  examine  television 
and  learning. 

Source  of  Evaluation  Data: 

1.  Public  Broadcasting  Service  carriage  data,  (to  determine 
percentage  of  use  on  public  television  stations). 

2.  The  Federal  Role  in  Funding  Children's  Television  Program- 
Keith  Mielke,  Barry  Cole,  Rolland  C. Johnson,  Indiana 

University  197,5. 

3.  Sesame  Street  Revisited,  by  Thomas  D.  Cook,  Hilary  Appleton 
Roos  F.  Conner,  Ann  Shaffer,  Gary  Tamkin,  and  , Stephen  J.  Weber, 
Russell  Sage  Foundations,  N.Y.  1975. 

4.  An  Assessment  of  Parent  Education  and  General  Needs  for  Ed- 
ucational" Television.  Applied  Management  ^cipncpg,  '^ilvpr  <;pring^  mh 
19^77. 

For  further  information  about  program  operations. 

Contact:    Malcolm  D.  Davis 
(202)  245-0955 

For  further  information  about  studies  of  program  effectiveness. 

Contact:    Arthurs.  Kirschenbaum 
(202)  245-8877 
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ANNUAL  EVALUATION  REPORT  ON  EDUCATION  PROGRAMS 


Program  Name: 


Metric  Education 


Legislation: 


Expiration  Date: 


Public  Law  95-561 ,  Title  III 
Part  B 


September  30,  T983 


FUNDING  HISTORY 


YEAR 


AUTHORIZATION 


APPROPRIATION 


1975 
1976 
1977 
1978 
1979 
1980 
1981 


$  -0- 


$ 


-0- 


10,000,000 

10,000,000 

10,000,000 

20,000,000 

20,000,000, 

20,000,000 


2,000,000 
2,090,000 
2,090,000 
1  ,840,000 
1  ,840,000 
1  ,380,000* 


Program  Goals  and  Objectives: 

The  Act  states  that  the  program's  purpose  is  to  encourage  and 
support  programs  to  prepare  students  to  use  ths  metric  system  of 
measurement'as  part  of  the  regular  educational  program.  The 
outcomes  of  an  effective  metric  education  project  include: 
imprryving  the  long  term  capabilities  of  individuals  and  instruc- 
tioral  personnel  of  institutions  to  use  and  teach  the  metric  system 
of  measurement;  developing  or  adapting  new  techniques  and  approaches 
to  meet  the  educational  needs  of  the  learner  popul ation(s) ; 
including  the  constituents  of  nonprofit  agencies;  identifying  and 
using  local  and  other  resources  for  metric  education  purposes; 
supporting  new  or  existing  metric  educational  activities  of  educa- 
tional agencies  and  institutions;  continuing  and  expanding 
successful  project  activities  after  Federal  funding  is  ended;  and  • 
evaluating  metric  educational  activities  in  real izing  project 
objectives. 


Program  Operations: 

This  program  solicits  proposals  for  grants  and  contracts  for 
the  following  activities:    (1)  inservice  "and/or  preservice  training 
of  teachers;  (2)  State-  and  multi-state  metric  educational  planning 
and  training;  (3)  mobile  metric  education  units;  (4)  development 
and  dissemination  of  high  quality  metric  educational  models  and 


♦Reflects  rescised  appropriation. 
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materials;  (5)  mass  media  development;  (6)  school-based  inter- 
disciplinary metric  instructional  projects;  (7)  the  provision  of 
metric  educational  opportunities  for'the  constituents  of  non-profit 
groups,  institutions,  organizations,  and  agencies;  and  (8)  for 
the  enhancement  of  the  National -effort  of  the  Metric  Education 
Program  effort. 

Program  Scope : 

Fiscal  Year  1981  budget  negotiations  will  be  completed  during 
the  third  quarter  of  Fiscal  Year  1981.    These  grants  will  generally 
commence  during  the  month  of  September,  1981  and  will  continue  for 
a  12  month  duration. 

Program  Effectiveness  and  Progress: 

No  evaluation  of  this  program  has  been. conducted. 
Ongoing  and  Planned  Evaluation  Studies: 

An  explora'tory  evaluation  is  proposed. 
Sources  of  Evaluation  Data:  q 

Analyses  of  grantee  progress  reports  and  on-site  monitoring  data 


For  further  information  about  program  operation. 

Contact :    Floyd  Da vi  s 

(202)  425-7220 

For  further  information  about  program  effectiveness, 

•  Contact:    Edward  Rattner 
(202)  245-8877 
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ANNUAL  EVALUATION  REPORT  ON  EDUCATION  PROGRAMS 


Program  Name 

Consumers'  Education 
Leqi  slation 

Title  III  Part  E,  Qf  the  Elementary 
and  Secondary  Education  Act  of  1965, 
as  amended  by  Section  301(a)  of  the 
Education  Amendments  of  1978 
(P.L.  95-561)    


Expiration  Date 

Repealed  Effective 
October  1,  1982 


FUNDING  HISTORY 


YEAR 


AUTHORIZATION 


1977  $  15,000,000 

1978  15,000,000 

1979  15,000,000 
198a  not  less  'than  $5,000,000 

1981  hot  less  than  $5,000,000 

1982  3,600,000 


APPROPRIATION 

"$  3,135,000. 
4,068,000 
3,135,000 
-3,617,000 
1  ,356,000 


Program  Goals  and  Objectives 

The  enabling  legislation  states  that  this  program  is  in  responsre  to  the' 
Congress'  findings  that  consumer  education  needs  to  be  encouraged  and  sup- 
ported in  this  period  of  an  inflated  economy.    More  specifically,  the  regula- 
tions describe  the  program  goals  as  developing  processes  by  which  consumers: 


(1) 


Acquire  skills  to  make  informed  decisions  in  the  purchase 
of  goods  and  services  in  light  of  personal  values,  maximum 
utilization  of  resources,  available  alternatives,  ecological 
considerations,  and  changing  economic  conditions; 

(2)  Become  knowledgeable  about  the  laws,  rights,  and  methods  of 
recourse  in  order  to  participate  effectively  and  self-con- 
fidently  in  the  marketplace  and  take  appropriate  action  to 
seek  consumer  redress;  and 

(3)  Develop  an  understanding  of  the  consumer-citizen  role  in  the 
economic,  social,  and  government  systems  and  how  to  influence 
those  systems  to  make  them  responsive  to  consumers  needs. 

Program  Operations 

Grants  are  awarded  to  State  artd  local  educational  agencies,  institut Tons 
OT  ni  gner  eaucat  lun  cinu  nun-piuiiu  aycuuiuo       j^^^^^^.  ^    j- 
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(1)  establ i st^ pil ot  or  demonstration  projects,  or  augment  existing  projects; 

(2)  provide  Thort-tenn  training  to  prepare  educators  and  community  leaders  to 
plan,  organize,  and  conduct  consumers'  education  projects. or  teach  consumer- 
related  subject  matter;  (3)  establish  or  expand  pilot  or  demonstration  projects 
to  serve  the  needs  of  special  groups  including  the  elderly,  Native  Americans, 
persons- with  limited  English-speaking  ability,  the  handicapped,  and  urban  and 
rural  low-income  groups;  (4)  research,  develop,  pilot  test,  evaluate,  and  dis- 
seminate cOrricula  and  other  activities  and  materials  in  consumers'  education; 
and  (5)  provide  consumers'  education  *at  the  el^ementary,  secondary  and  higher 
education  levels. 

Contracts  are  awarded  to  profit-making  agencies  and  to  parties  listed 
above  to  support  activities,  usually  national,  in  scope,  which  meet  specific 
needs  of  the  Consumers''  Education  Program.    These  may  be  designed  to:  (1) 
research,  test,  assess,  evaluate,  and  disseminate  existing  consumers'  education 
activities  and  materials;  (2)  disseminate  information  and  provide  developmental 
and  technical  assistance  to  agencies  and  organizati'dns  that  are  planning,  de- 
veloping, or  carrying  out  consumers'  education  projects;  (3)  prepare  and  dis- 
tribute consuiners' .  education  materials  by  the  use.  of  mass  media;  and  (4)  support 
^ other  act ivities  necessary  for  the  development  of  the 'Consumers '  Education 
Program. 

Program  Scope 

For  1980,  59  grants  and  14  contracts  have  been  awarded.    Twenty  four  States, 
"the  District  of  Columbia,  and  the  Trust  territories  are  represented  in  the  grants. 
There  continue  to  be  projects  to  meet  the  needs  of  low-income  people,  both  urban 
and  rural;  to -work  with  the  elderly,  the  handicapped  and  other  special  groups. 

The  number  of  teachers  and  other  people  in  key  positions  receiving  instruc- 
tion on  trhe  job  is  slightly  higher  than  in  previous  years.    Of  particular  interest 
are  the  projects  emphasizing  the  corfsumer/ci tizenship  role.    There  are  ten  of  these 
types  of  projects,  several  train  government  people  at  local,  state  and  even  the 
Federal  levels  to  serve  more  effectively  consumer's  needs.    These  projects  stress 
procedures  and  techniques  the  various  governmental  agencies  can  use  to  become  more 
sensitive  and  responsive  to  the  groups  these  organizations  were  intended  to  serve. 
Other  projects  train  people  to  become  more  effective  consumer  representatives  on 
State  and  local  boards  and  commissions,  particularly  those  with  regulatory  and 
policymaking  responsibilities. 

As  the  first  step  in  a  new  initiative  to  strengthen  Statewide  consumer 
education,  a  series  of  contracts  were  awarded  to  the  attorneys  general  offices 
in  five-States  --  Georgia,  Kentucky,  Maine,  Maryland  and  Washignton       to  develop 
a  consumer  catalogue  of  laws,  regulations  and  other  information  of  use  to  the 
consumer  educators  and  residents  of  those  States. 

Special  emphasis  is  also  placed  upon  training  and 
State  and  local  levels.  This  is  an  integral  component 
capacity  building  priority  of  all  projects. 


developing  leader  at  the 
of  the  institutional 
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One  major  contract  was  continued  for  its  third  year,  the  Consumer  Education 
Resource  Network  (CERN).    This  project  is  the  only  national  center  for  the 
•collection  and  dissemination  of  consumer,  and  leadership  training,    bevera I 
other  small  contract?  were  awarded,  to  prepare  materials  on  special  topics  of 
interest  and  value  to  consumers  and  consumer  educators. 

There  were  713  applications  for  Fiscal  Year  1980  seeking  a  total  of 
$40,621,000.    Of  these  59  were  funded  with  an  average  grant  award  of  H/,<::bU, 
up  slightly  from  the  previous  year's  average  of  $46,600. 

At  this  writing  665  applications  were  submitted  for  Fiscal  Year  1981, 
requesting  $46,760,000.    All  were  reviewed  in  accordance  with  accepted  pro- 
cedures and  recommendations  were  made  and  approved.    However,  due  to  the  _ 
recission  of  $2,261,000  jio  grants  are  being  awarded.    The  contract  activities 
planned  for  this  year  are  being  supplemented. 

Program  Effectiveness  and  Progress 

A  review  of  the  first  four  years  of  program  activities  is  underway  which 
will  sunmrize  the  grants  in  terms  of  the  materials  produced,  the  topics  and 
uses  for  these  materials,  the  people  who  were  trained,  the  types  of  agencies 
and  institutions  involved,  and  an  assessment  of  the  current  and  emerging 
problems  and  issues  identified  in  the  period  of  time. 

Ongoing  and  Planned  Evaluation  Studies 

A  study  to  determine  the  impact  of  the   300  grants  awarded  during  the  past 
four  years  is  being  designed  and  will  be  completed  within  the  next  year. 


For  further  information  about  program  operation. 


Contact:    Dustin  W.  Wilson,  Jr. 
(202)  426-9303 

For  further  information  about  studies  of  program  effectiveness, 

Contact:    Dr.  Eugene  Tucker 
(202)  245-8877 
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ANNUAL  EVALUATION  REPORT  ON  EDUCATION  PROGRAMS 


Program  Name; 

W(Mnen's  Educational  Equity  Act  Program 

Legislation: 

Title  IX,  Part  C  of  the  Elemen- 
tary and  Secondary  Education  Act 
of  1965  (designated  the  Women's 
Educational  Equity  Act  of  1978) 
added  by  the  Education  Amendments 
ofq^68CF7ir95-561) 


Expiration  Date; 
September  30,  1984 


FUr<DIN6  HISTORY 

i 


YEAR 

1975 
1976 
1977 
1978 
1979 
1980 
1981 
1982 


Program  Goals  and  Progress; 


AUTHORIZATION 

$  -0- 

30,000,000 
30,000,000 
30,000,000 
30,000,000 
80,000,000 
80,000,000 
6,000,000 


APPROPRIATION 

$  -0- 

6,270,000 
7,270,000 
8,085,000 
9,000,000 
10,000,000 
8,125,000 


The  purpose  of  the  program  as  stated  1n  the  Act  are  to  promote 
educational  equity  for  women  In  the  United  States  and  to  provide 
financial  asslsance  to  enable  educational  agencies  and  institutions 
to  meet  the  requirements  of  Title  IX  of  the  Education  Amendments  of 
1972. 

In  response  to. the  Act's  intentions,  the  Department  has  defined 
its  ultimate  goals  for  the  program  as: 

A)  The  elimijiation  of  discrimination  on  the  basis  of  sex 
and  of  those  elements  of  sex  role  stereotyping  and  sex 
role  socialization  in  educational  institutions  and 
curricula  which  prevent  full  participation  by  women  in 
educational  programs  in  American  society  generally. 

■  ?i 

B)  The  achievement  of  responsiveness  in  educational  institu- 
tions to  the  needs  and  concerns  of  women  arising  from 
inequitable  educational  policies  and  practices. 
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There  are  two  program  strategies  to  achieve  th^se  goals.  The 
first  Is  a  program  of  demonstration,  development,  dnd  dissemination 
activities  of  national,  general,  or  statewide  significance.  The 
second  Is  direct  assistance  to  projects  of  local  significance  to 
support  the  operation  of  programs  of  equal  educational  opportunities 
for  both  sexes,  including  activities  to  achieve  compliance  with 
Title  IX.   According  to  the  Act.  this  second  strategy  can  only  be 
undertaken  when  appropriations  for  the  program  exceed  515  million. 
Since  funding  has  remained  below  this  threshold,  the  second  strategy 
has  never  been  applied. 

Specific  operating  objectives  have  been  established  for  the 
development,  demonstration,  and  dissemination  strategy  to  evaluate 
its  success  in  meeting  the  program's  ultimate  foals.    These  program 
objectives  are  as  follows: 

0   Develop  diverse,  tested  model  products  and  change 
strategies. 

0   Produce  and  market  the  best  of  these  model  products 
and  strategies  to  potential  users,  nationwide. 

0   Demonstrate  that  these  model  products  and  strategies 
are  usable,  beneficial,  and  adaptable. 

0   Specifically,  demonstrate  that  use  of  the  model  products 
and  strategies: 

-  produces  positive  changes  in  participant's  behavior, 
attitudes,  aspirations,  and  awareness- and  in  educa- 
tional policy  and  practice; 

-  fosters  a  conducive  environment  for  equitable  change; 

-  enhances  the  capability  of  the  educational  system  to 
work  for  and  to  achieve  educational  equity. 

Program  Operations; 

The  WEEAP  is  a  discretionary  program  which  may  receive  applica- 
tldns  for  project  grants  from  any  public  agency,  nonprofit  organiza- 
tion, or  individual.    The  applications  are  reviewed  by  panels  whose 
makeup  reflects  the  concerns  of  the  program.    Grants  are  awarded  to 
the  highest  rated  applications  within  five  priority  subject  areas 
established  in  the  program  regulations,  with  consideration  also 
being  given  to  geographic  distribution  across  education  If^e's. 
to  othir  criteria  for  diversity  (types  of  grantees,  target  populations, 
types  of  activity). 
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The  program  also  funds  a  publishing  service  for  Its  products 
through  a  contractor,  the  Education  Development  Center  of  Newton, 
Massachusetts.    Technical  assistance  is  provided  to  grantees  during 
the  product  development  phase  of  their  project  by  both  the  contrac- 
tor and  the  WEEAP  staff. 

Grantees  develop  a  diverse  array  of  model  products  and. approaches 
to  promoting  and  Institutionalizing  equitable  educatlnal  policies  and 
practices.    Most  Items  are  for  training  educators,  counselors,  and 
administrators.    Many  are /or  use  with  students  and  adult  women  both 
In  and  out  of  school. 

Grantees  use  part  of  their  funds  to  have  their  products  reviewed 
by  experts  or  tested  through  trial  use.    They  then -submit  revised 
material^  to  the  WEEAP  publishing  center.    The  WEEA  Program  Director 
and  the  publishing  contractor,  advised  by  national  review  panels, 
choose  the  best  materials  to  produce  and  market  nationwide,  at 
cost,  usually  under  $10  per  item. 

SI. ice  1979,  the  WEEAP  has  also  funded  five  national  demonstra- 
tlon  sites.    They  .are  local  school  districts  In  Arizona,  Oregon, 
North  Carolina,  Florida,  and  Massachusetts.    The  teachers,  counselors, 
and  administrators  at  these  schools-based  sites  are  currently  Integra- 
ting the  WEEAP  products  Into  their  educational  programs  In  combina- 
tion with  other  educational  equity  resources.    Beginning  In  1981, 
educators  from  all  over  the  country  will  be  visiting  the  demonstra- 
tion sites  to  observe  these  programs. 

Program  Scope: 

The  UcEAP  received  967  (955  new,  17  continuations)  grant  applica- 
tions for  the  1980  fiscal  year  and  allocated  70%  of  Its  $10  million 
appropriation  to  fund  70  of  them.    53  were  new  grants  and  17  were 
continuations  of  multi-year  grants.    The  levels  of  education  addressed 
by  these  grants  ranged  from  preschool  through  adult.    Half  of  these 
focused  on  postsecondary  and  adult  educaltonat  levels.    About  one- 
third  were  for  elementary  and  secondary  levels.    In  1P31,  the  WEEAP 
received  813  applications  for  new  grants  and  allocated  $625,000  of 
Its  $8.1  million  appropr^latlori  to  fund  16  of  them;  33  contlnua-tlon 
grants  were  awarded,  for  $5.5  million. 

The  priority  categories  for  project  emphases  give  another  indica- 
tion of  the  breadth  of  the  program's  aims.    In  1980  and  1981  grants 
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wer6  distributed  among  these  priorities  in  the  amounts  below: 

1980  1981 


1.  Title  IX 

2.  Minority  .Women 

3.  Disabled  Women 

4.  Institutional  Leaders 

5.  Persistent  Barriers 

6.  Other  Authorized  Activities 

I 

Prr    .  !  Effectiveness  and  Progress:, 


25% 

30% 

25% 

40% 

10% 

15% 

10% 

10% 

25%      ,  ■ 

0% 

5%  • 

5% 

Production  and  sales  data  from  the  WEEAP  Publishing' Center  indi- 
cate that  the  program  Is  meeting  its  first  two  objectives  of  developing 
a  broad  range  of  products  and  marketing  them  nationwide:  < 

0   Approximately  200  different  WEEAP  products  covering  a 
broad  range  of  topics  are  now  available  for  distribution. 

0   The  publishing  contractor  receives  irders  for  WEEAP 
products  at  a  rate  of  between  250  and  300  a  month.  They 
come  from  educational  institutions  and  agencies  at  all 
levels,  as  well  as  from  other  government  agencies,  pro- 
fessional and  women's  organizations,  private  companies, 
and  individuals.  -  — —   

0   Every  state  is  represented  among  the  thousands  of  orders 
the  WEEAP  Publ1shing.-£enter  has  processed  since  product 
distribution  began  In  the ^third  quarter  of  1978. 

Information  on  the  extent  to  which  the  program  is  meeting  its 
objectives  for  product  quality  and  impact  in  the  field  is  being 
gathered  currently  as  part  of  the  Rapid  Feedback  Evaluation  described 
in  the  section  below.  ,  • 

Ongoing  and  Planned  Evaluation  Studies: 

The  American  Institutes  for  Research  has  been  conducting  a  two- 
phase  study*'of  the  WEEAP  under 'the  sponsorship  of  the  Division  of 
Program  Assessment.    The  first  ph^e  of  the  study  was  an  Evaluability 
Assessment  which  establ i shed  the  operating-  objectives  for  the  program 
and  analyzed  the  factors  aiding  or  obstructing  their  achievement. 
The  second  phase,  which  began  in  February  1981 ,  is  a  Rapid  Feedback 
Evaluation  which  will  collect  data  on  the  extent  to  which  the  objec- 
tives are  being  met.    This  second  phase  will  be  completed  in 
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September  1981.  A  sunmary  of  this  study  may  be  found  In  Appendix  B 
of  this  report. 

Sources  of  Data: 


Evaluabllity  Assessment  of  the  Women's  Educational  Equity  Act 
Program,  American  Institute  for  Research,  Pat  Alto,  California. 
(January  1981 )  '  '  ^ 


For  further  Information  about  program  operation, 

f      '  - 

 Contact:    Leslie  Wolfe 

(202)  245-2181 

For  further' Information  about  program  effectiveness, 

Contact:    Robert  J.  Maroney 
(202)  c 
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ANNUAL  EVALUATION  REPORT  ON-  EDUCAJION  PROGRA'MS 


Program  Name: 

Arts  in  Education  Program 

Legislation: 

Public  Law  95-561 ,  Part  C, 
Title  III 


Expi ration  'Date : 
June  30,  1983 


HISTORY 

YEAR 

"AUTHORIZATION 

APPROPRIATION 

1  975  • 

-0- 

■  1976 

Not  less  than 

1  ^ 

750^000 

$ 

750,000 

:  I 

1977 

Not  less  than 

i 

750,000 

$ 

1  ,750,000 

1978 

Not  less  than 

750,000 

$ 

2,QD0,000 

1979 

•Not  less  than 

750,000 

$ 

3,000,000 

1980 

20,000,000 

$ 

3,500,000 

1981 

20,000,000 

$ 

3,150,000 

Program  Goals  and  Objectives:  / 

The  legislative  intent  for  this  program  is  to" encourage'  and 
assist  State  and  local  educational  agencies  to  establish  programs 
which  the  arts  are  an  integral  pTsrrt,.  of  elementary  and  secondary 
school  programs.    The  program  purpdie,  in  accordance  with  the 
published  regulations,  is  to: 

(1)  Encourage  the  development,  in  student5,^of  an 
aesthetic  awareness  in  the  arts 

^       (2)  Foster  self-actualization  and  the  development 
of  communicaTTve  skills  through  movement,  sound 
visual  images,  and  verbal  usage 

(3)  Involve  each  student  in  each  school  covered  by 
tl)ev.dppTtc"^fion  Tn  enjoyment,  understanding, 
creation,  and  evaluation  of,  and  participation 
in',  the  arts  ' 

(4)  Address  the  spectrum  of  art  forms,  including  at 
least  dance,  music,  drama,  and  the  visual  arts 
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(5)  Integrate  these  art  forms  into^  the  regular  educa- 
tional program  as  distinguished  from  treating 
them  on  an  extra-curricular  or  peripheral  basis; 
and 

(6)  Infuse  the  arts  into  the  curriculum  to  enhance 
and  improve  the  quality  of  aesthetic  education 
offered,  and  expand  the  use  of  the  arts  for 
cognitive  and  affective  learning  experience. 

Program  Operations:  ' 

Grants  are  awarded  to  State  and  local  education'  agencies  and 
with  FY  80  to  other  public,  and  private  non-profit  organizations, 
institutions  and  agencies  as  well,  on  a. competitive  basis.  The 
John  F.  Kennedy  Center  for  the  Performing  Arts,  through  the  Alliance 
for  Arts  Education,  provides  a  variety  of  forms  of  technical 
assistahce  to  grant  applicants. 

Projects  funded  tend  to  combine  a  variety  of  activities 
designed  to  integrate  an  appreciation  of  the  arts  with  educational 
practices.    These  activities  focus  on  students  as  well  as  on 
teachers  (e.g.,  through  training  programs)  and  other  education 
practitioners  (e.g.,  through  State  and  local  conferences). 

Program  Scope: 

The  program  used  some  Salary  and  Expense  monies  in  FY  75  to 
conduct  regional  conferences  and  workshops,  and  to  assist  States 
tn  planning  for  arts  educational  programs.     In  1976,  grants  were 
awarded  for  the  first  time  under  this  program  using  a  specific 
appropriation  of  funds  for  Arts  in  Education. 


The  following  represents 

the  first  four-year 

program 

breakdown : 

State 

Local 

Trust  Territories 

BIA 

1/ 

Total 

1976 

41  ^ 

44 

3 

1 

89 

1977 

29 

47 

.  1 

0 

77 

1978 

41 

39 

0 

0 

ao 

1979 

43 

39 

r 

0 

83 

1/  BIA  (Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs)  was  ruled^an  ineligible  applicant  to 
"    the  program  by  the  Office  of  General  Counsel  of  the  Education  Division 

of  HEW  and  has  -  therefore  not  ben  considered  for  funding  after  this 

initial  grant.  ^  , 
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At  the  State  level  funded  projects  have  generally  included  such 
activities  as  mini-grant  programs  for  local  school  districts.  State- 
wide conferences  to  promote  the  concept  of  arts  in  education  State- 
wide teacher  training  activities  and  the  acceptance.of  a  Statewide 
Plan  for  the  arts.    At  the  local  level  projects  are  even  more  varied 
buthave  especially  narrowed  upon  inservice  teacher  training,  technical 
assistance  contracts  for  arts  consultants;  training  workshops  and 
project  planning  research. 

In  the  fall  of  1976  Congress  appropriated  an  additional  $1  million 
under  the  program,  over  and  above  $750,000  for  FY  77  grants  to  State 
and  local  education  agencies.    This  additional  $1  'n)!  1°"  P 
specifically  for:    the  Alliance  for  Arts  Education  ($750,000)  and  the 
National  Committee/Arts  for  the  Handicapped  ($250,000.). 

Beginning  in  1977  the  Congress  has  annually  doubled  the  amount 
to  be  provided  for-the  National  Committee/Arts  for  the  Handicapped, 
bringing  its  current  appropriation  for  1980  up  to  $1.5  million,  m 
addition,  the  Congress  increased  Arts  Education  project  funds  by 
$500-000  for  the  FY  79.    The  additional  funds  were  awarded  to  State 
and  local  applicants  through  a  Request  for  Proposals.    The  purpose 
of  the  RFP  will  be  to.identify  and  support  programs  in  arts  educa- 
tion which  exemplify  the  infusion  of  the  arts  into  the  basic 
elementary  and  secondary  school  curriculum,  community  inv^+vement 
and  cooperative  planning.    There  were  10  awards. 

Beginning  with  1980.  the  Arts 'in  Education  Program  revised  its 
funding  strategy  in  an  effort  to  promote  collaboration  among  schools 
and  local  arts  resources.    The  F-Y  80  appropriation  remains  at  $  .5 
million.    Larger  awards  (Averaging  $50,000)  but  fewer  grants  will 
be  made  to  projects  which  propose  an  effective  management  of  their 
community  arts  and  education  resources.    Involvement  of  such 
orqanizations'as  museums,  performing  arts  companies,  universities, 
and  colleges,  art  councils,  and  parent  groups  are  a  requirement 
of  the  new  program  regulations.    Minimum  elements  of  consortium  are 
established  for  three  separate  categories  of  competition:  state, 
urban  arid  rural.    There  were  20  awards  for  1980.    Under  these 
categori  es : 

State  'Urban  Ruril 


Fourteen  of  those  projects  will  receive  continuation  assistance  for 
FY  81  in  addition  to  which  the  program  expects  to  make  three  new 
awards,  one  in  each  category. 
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Progra^n  Effectiveness  and  Progress: 


With  four  years  of  "seed"  projects  now  completed  and  the  final 
reports  .submitted ,  certain  program  trends  are  notices.    There  is 
a  growing  tendency  among  applicants  to  encompass  the  secondary 
school  population  in  an  arts  project.    Nevertheless,  the  number  of 
projects  specifically  designed  for  high  school  students  is  dispro- 
portionately small  compared  with  the  number  for  elementary  school 
students.    Inservice  teacher  training  has  remained  the  activity 
most  often  funded  while  funding  for  curriculum  publishing  and 
dissemination  has  increased. 

Ongoing  and  Planned  Evaluation  Studies; 

Data  has  been  collected  by  program  staff  which  identify  the 
levels  of  education  of  students  involved  in  the  projects,  popula- 
tions to  be  benefited,  project  activities,  community  resources" 
utilized,  evidence  of  cost-sharing,  by-passed  groups,  university 
participation,  and  the  level  of  support  of  State  Arts  Education 
Alliances.    By  the  fall  of  1981,  an  evaluation  of  the  four-year 
program  will  be  completed  by  the  program  office. 

Source  of  Evaluation  Data: 

Program  Reports 


For  further  information  about  program  operation. 


Contact: 


Harold  Arberg 
(202)  245-8912 


For  further  information 


about  program  effectiveness. 


Contact: 


Edward  Rattner 


(202)  245-8877 
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AMWUAL  EVALUATION  REPORT  ON  EDUCATION  PROGRAMS 


Program  Name: 

Law-Related  Education  Program 
Legislation: 

Part  6^ title  HI,  of  thenElemen- 
tary  and  Secondary  Education  Act 
of  1965,  as  amended  by  the  Educa- 
tion Amendments  of  1978,  P.L.  95-561 

FUNDING  HISTORY 


YEAR. 

AUTHOR  RATION 

v.* 

1978 

$  15.000.000 

1979 

15.000.000 

1980 

15.000.000 

1981 

15.000.000 

1982 

1  .000.009 

Expiration  Date: 

c 

September  30.  1983 
APPROPRIATION 


$  1.000.000 
1  .000.000 


Program  Goals  and  Objectives; 

The  purpose  of  the  Law-Related  Education  Program  1s  to  enable 
children,  youth  and  adults  to  become  informed  and  effective  through 
educational  programs  pertaining  to  the  law.  the  legal  process,  and 
the  legal  system,  and  the  fundamental  principles  and  values  on 
which  these  are  based. 

Law-Related  Education  is  not  legal  education  for  lawyers  dr 
para-legal s,  nor  does  it  Include  direct  training  for  careers  in 
law. 

Proqram  Operations:  ^ 

* 

The  Law-Related  Education  program  is  a  small,  discretionary 
program.    Uw-Related  Education  awards  are  made  in  two  discrete 
program  categories-elementary/secondary  projects  and  exemplary 
projects.    In  FY  1981.  program  priorities  focused  on  elementary/ 
secondary  projects  to  assist  existing  law-related  education  programs 
?n  strengthening,  expanding,  and  institutionalizing  their  effort? 
within  elementary  and  secondary  schools  and  in  providing  technical 
assistance  to  new  or  developing  programs  in  their  state  or  region. 
In  addition,  a  few  awards  were  made  under  the  exemplary  category  to 
to  support  innovative  activities  at  any  level  of  education  in  any 
area  authorized  by  the  Act.   These  grants  are  Resigned  to  assist  in 
meeting  s1gn1f1can$  needs  and  in  developing  model  approaches  to  the 
field. 
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In  1980-81  ,  the  Law-Related  Education  program  worjced  closely 
with  leaders  In  the  field  (e.g.^  the  American  Bar  Association's 
Special  Committee  on  Youth  Education  for  Citizenship)  to  encourage 
the  sharing  of  Ideas  and  Information  on  topics  of  widespread 
Interest  and  concern.    In  addition,  grantees  of  other  federal 
agencies  collaborated  on  policies  and  undertook  complementary  activi- 
ties with  other  federal  agencies  such  as  the  Office  of  Juvenile 
Justice  and  Delinquency  Prevention. 

Program  Scope: 

In, Fiscal  Year  1980,  the  program's  first  year  of  operation, 
$625,000  supported  18  program  Implementation  projects  for  elementary/ 
secondary  schools;  $156,753  supported  10  exemplary  projects  and 
$166,689  supported  two  technical  assistance  projects  (one  Involving 
a  three-member  consortium).    A  $50,000  contract  provided  program 
grantees  with  assistance  In  evaluation. 

The  Institutions  receiving  awards  Included  six  LEA's;  four 
State  governmental  agencies;  seven  post-secondary  Institutions,  and 
13  non-profit  organizations. 

Ten  of  the  30  grants  served  statewide  or  regional  projects; 
two  are  national  in  scope;  14  were  located  In  jrban  or  suburban 
areas;  and  four  served  rural  populations.    Stud3nts  In  the  programs 
Included  elementary /secondary  school  children  and  their  teachers; 
adults  with  special  needs  (e.g.,  limited  English-speaking  capability, 
handicapped,  low-Income),  and  ethnic  populations  (e.g.,  American 
Indian,  Black,  Hispanic,  Asian). 

r 

Program  Effectiveness  and  Progress: 

No  overalT  evalutlon  study  has  been  conducted  on  this  program. 

Ongoing  and  Planned  Evaluation  Studies: 

No  overall  evaluation  of  the  Law-Related  Education  Program  has 
been  undertaken  by. the  Department  of  Education, 

Sources  of  Evaluation  Data:  ^ 

Program  records. 
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For'further  Information  about  program  operation, 

Contact:    Eltzabeth  C.  Farquhar 
(202)  472-4594  - 

For  further  Informaiton  about  program  effectivenss. 

Contact:   Robert  J.  Maroney 
(202)  245-8877 
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Ai\(NUAL  EVALUATION  REPORT  ON  EDUCATION  PROGRAMS 


Program  Name; 

Institute  of  Museum  Services 

Legislation;  ,  Expiration  Date; 

P.L.  94-462,  Title  II,  Section  201  —  September  30,  1985 

The  Museum  Services  Act  of  1976 

P.L.  94-496  —  The  Arts  and  Humanities 

Act  of  1980. 

FUNDING  HISTORY;  YEAR  AUTHORIZATION  APPROPRIATION 

O                                  1978  $    25,000,000  $  4,110,000 

1979  kl  7,852,000 

.  1980  "         1/  10,922,000 

1981  25,000,000  12,857,000 

1982  9,600,000  Not  available 

Program  Goals  and  Objectives; 

This  program  assists  museums  in  maintaining,  increasing  and  improving  their 
services  to  the  public.  The  Institute  of  Museum  Services  (IMS)  awards  grants  to 
museums  to  improve  "their  preservation  of  the  nation's  scientific,  historic,  and 
cultural  heritage;  to  continue  and  expand  their  educational  role;  and  to  help 
ease  the  financial  burden  borne  by  them  as  a  result  of  their  ^Increasing  use  by 
the  public.  The  programs  that  the  Institute  of  Museum  Services  undertakes  are 
designed  by  the  National  Museum  Services  Board,  the  Institute's  policy-making 
Board.  The  Institute  of  Museum  Services  is  the  only  Federal  agency  to  provide 
ongoing  fiscal  support  to  continue  basic  museum  services  in  the  United  States. 

Program  Operations; 

Discretionary  grants  are  awarded  for  general  operating  support  (GOS)  anc^ 
special  projects  (SP)  to  museums  of  every  size  and  type;  art,  history,  and 
science  museums,  zoos,  aquaria,  botanical  gardens,  arboretums,  planetariums , 
children's,  general,  and  specialized  museums.  The  grant  applications  are  re- 
viewed by  museum  professionals,  three  per  application,  as  well  as  a  panel 
representative  of  the  museum  Services  Board  and  then  recommended  for  awards 
to  the  Director  of  IMS. 


1/    Such  funds  as  necessary. 
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General  operating  support  grants  (GOS)  are  one-year  grants  to  utilize 
by  museums  in  meeting  the  administrative  costs  of  preserving,  maintaining  and 
exhibiting  their  collection,  and  for  using  their  collections  to  provide  educa- 
tional programs  for  the  public. 

Special  prbjects  grants  (SP)  are  one-year  grants  which  assist  an  institu- 
tion in  developing  and  carrying  out  exemplary  educational  programs,  develop- 
ing or  demonstrating  methods  of  conservation,  or  developing  long-range  institu- 
tional plans.  IMS  also  awards  small,  one-time  grants  for  the  Museum  Assessment 
Program  which  enable  museums  to  obtain  technical  assistance  in  order  to  evaluate 
their  programs    and    operations    by    generally    accepted   professional  standards. 

Program  Scope:  « 

Year     '    Number  of  Applications         Number  of  GOS  Awards         Number  of  SP  Awards 


1978  850 

1979  1718 

1980  1^75 
19811/  -1311 


243  13 

352  •  51 

366  39 

573  .  15 


V    In  198^1,  400  additional  grants  were  made  as  part  of  the  Museum  Assessment- 
Program,'  therefore  the  total  numbers  of  awards  for  1981  was  988. 

Grants  are  awarded  in  all  of  the  fifty  states  and  several  of  the  territo- 
ries. Grants  can  be  for  up  to  435,000,  or  10%  of  a  museum's  operating  budget, 
whichever  is  smaller.  The  average  size  of  an  IMS  grant  is  approximately 
$  27,000. 

Program  effectiveness  and  Progress. 

After  three  years  of  the  grants  program  and  on  the  basis  of  reports  sub- 
mitted by  affected  museums,  IMS  has  found  a  number  of  trends  among  grantee 
institutions,  particularly,  that  the  majority  of  UlS'  f/,/""^! 
in  the  area  of  education.  Following  that,  grantees  use  IMS  funds  to  help  off 
set  curatorial  activities  and  general  admission  costs.  To  a  lesser  extent,  IMS 
funds  are  used  by  grantee  institutions  for  maintenance  costs,  exhibit  prepara- 
tion, security" expenses,  and  development  purposes. 

Ongoing  and  Planned  Evaluation  Studies: 

Program  operational  data. 

For  further  information  about  progtam  operation. 

Contact:    Mary  Kahn  or  Kate  Merlino 
.(202)  426-6577 

For  further  information  about  program  effectiveness. 
Contact:     Arthur  Kirschenbaum 
(202)  245-8877 

1/  In  1981,  400  additional  grants  were  made  as  part  of  the ^Museum.  Assessment 
~      Program,  therefore,  the  total  numbers  of  awards  for  1981  was  988. 
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APPENDIX  A 


EVALUATION  CONTRACTS  ACTIVE  DURING 
FISCAL  YEAR  1981 


APPENPIITA  ^ 


Evaluation  Contracts  Active^ 
During  Fiscal  Year  1981 


4  3 

100000  Series:  Elementary  and  Secondary  Programs. 

300000  Series:  PQstsecondary  Programs....  

500000  SerieS:;  Occupational,  Handicapped,  and 

Developmental  Programs  

^700000  Series:  Program  Assessments  !  

900000  Series:  Mixscellaneous. .  


3 


5^5 


IMMMARY  or  flANNl^O  AMD  EVALUATION  COMTRACTI.  A|  Of  OCTOUfR  [^«« 


MO. 


cofirnAcr  nunier 


I.  eLCMNIAHV  AND  UCONOARV  PII091IAH| 
I  75  OOt  100-T9»M1I 


rUNOING  MllTOIIV*  Pi  TS|  4iaSMf 

HI  9Mfl4f 

fTl  |4|l9Sf 

Til  SIftSlfT 

Tfi  soaisu 

aoi:  tTTSuil 

V  : 

'  1  7b  009        100-74»St,99  . 

COHPkC  1(0— REPORT  AVAILADLC 


PUN01M6  HitfORV.  rV  T4I  4TIT«T 

TTI  1111191 

^Til  2079*1* 

^           .            Tfl  *f9f7 


7T  001  i00»77»0444 

GOHmiCD— RCPDNT  AVAILABLE 

rUNOlNO  NlSTORV;  Pi  771 

Til 
7«l 
001 


10*071 
ia904f 

a«M* 


1  77  010 


100-77«0127 


niNOlN^  HISTORY*  Pi  771  1174010 
.  711  14*17oi 
791  111642 


I  ?*.00| 


100-70-0017 


rUNOI'  O  M10IURY«  Pi  rOl 
HI 

aoi 

•Tl 


.  *19|SA 
1109021 

*olii9 

21*791 


OElCRIfTJON  or  CONTRACT 


EVALUATION  or  THE  fUSTAINlNC  . 

ErrEcTi  or  conpenoatorv  education 

(rRIMARTLV  TifLE  I  fUNDS  M|TH  lONE 
riE  AND  HE  rUNDoi 


EVALUATION  or  THE  |MfACf  Or  THE  * 
ilEA  TITLi  I  Ml^AIUNT  rAOftRAM 
(TITLE  I  rUNOl  rxiEPT  llltMS  fiS 
rUNDI  in  Pi  791 


OEVELOrMENT  0^  EVALUATION  MODELS 
^OR  TITLE  I  rROfiRAMS  IN  EARLY 
•  CHILDHOOD,  EDjiC  AT  ION  CTITLE  I  rUNDO) 


A'  STUDY  or  THE  EPriCTS  or  SELECTID 
ESAA  SUrfORTED  ACTIVITIES  ON  INTER- 
OROUr  RELATIONS  AND  SASIC  SKILLS 
CESAA  rUNDSl 


CUNJRACTOR  NAMEi 
LOCATION.  AND  TVPEi 
IfART  AND  END  OAIES 


SYSTEM  DEVELOPMENT  CO^P. 
SANTA  MONICA,  CAL« 
1/79  TO  */S2 


PHajECT  MONITOR 
4  0RGAN12A1I0N 


UliLitt 
UUlLAHS 


CP> 


RESEARCH  TRIANSLE  INSTITUTE 
DURHAM,  M;  C^         ,  - 
1/7*  TO  I/SI 


HURON  INSTITUTE 
•OSTQN  MASS 

t%n1  TO  i/si 


SYSTEM  DEVELOPMENT  CORP. 
SANTA  MONICA,  CAL* 
-8/77  10  S/Sl 


SYSTEM  DEVELOPMENT  CORP. 


(N) 


(N) 


STUDY  or  PARENTAL  INVOLVEMENT  IN 

VARmU9  PROGRAMS  CESAA,  fOLLO^i  THRU,  SANTA  MONICA,  C^L, 

SAE.  dILlNCUAC, TITLE  I  A  PEE  9/70  2^02 

PuNoak 
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APPENDIX  B 


EVALUABIUTY  ASSESSMENTS  AND  RAPID-FEEDBACK 
EVALUATIONS 


EVALUABILITY  ASSESSMENTS  AND 
RAPID-FEEDBACK  EVALUATIONS 


Evaluability  Ass^essment  (EA)  is  designed  to  improve  program  outcomes  and 
the  evaluation  process  by  first  ensuring  that  a. program  has  a  solid  manage- 
ment foundation.    An'EA  determines  what  changes  might  be  needed  to  make  the 
program  mo're  manageable  and  accountable,  the  extent  to  which  a  program  is 
ready  for  evaluation,  and  how  an  evaluation  of  the  program  might  be  most 
usefully  conducted.    A  fully  successful  evaluabi.lity  assessment  results  in: 

(1)  clearly  specified  and  agreed  upon  program  ojbectives  and  activities; 

(2)  an  explicit  statement  jof  the  assumption's  that  underlie  the  prpgram; 

(3)  a  list  of  program  performance  indicators  or  measures  that  are  agreed 
upon  by  those  responsible  for  the  program;  and  (4)  management  and  evaluation 
options  which  may  be  implemented  as  program  managers  see  fjt. 

Evaluability  Assessments  of  Department  of  Education  programs  were  begun  in 
FY  1979     Twelve  EAs  of  programs  were  initiated  in  FY  1979  and  FY  iy»u,  and 
six  more  were  initialifed  during  FY  19^1,  making  a  total  of  eighteen.    Two  of 
the  early  EAs  were  terminated  before  completion  (Vocational  Education  and  tne 
National  Center  for  Educational  Statistics).'    Ten  of  the  assessments  had 
been-  completed, as  of  the  end  of  June  1981  and  six  were  still  in  process.  The 
ten  completed  studies  covered  the  following  programs:    Bilingual  Education, 
Career  Education,  Copperative  Education,  Early  Childhood  Education  for  the 
Handicapped,  Follow  Through,  Independent  Living  Centers,  Institute  Jor 
Museum  Studies,  Language  Training  and  Area  Studies,  Vocational  Rehabilitation, 
and  Women's  Educational  Equity.    Most  of  the  EAs  initiated  to  date  have  been, 
conducted  by  outside. evaluators  under  contracts  monitored  by  Department  statt. 

Two  Rapid-Feedback  Evaluations,  an  optional  follow-up  of  EAs,  were  also 
initiated  in  FY  1981,  one  on  Career  Education  and  the  second  on  Women  s 
Educational  Equity.    The  first  was  completed  in  June  1981 ^and  the  second  wi  1 
end  in  November  1981.    Rapid-Feedback  Evaluations  use  readily  available  data 
to  follow-up  on  EAs  by  examining  the  evaluable  parts  of  a  program  and  ^ 
drawing  tentative  conclusions  on  effectiveness.    These  two  studies  are  also 
being  done  under  contract. 

This  appendix  contai ns' descri plions  of  i:he  eight  EA's  and  R^P;J-^^^^^^4'^^ 
Evaluations  that  were  either  initiated  or  completed       FY  198K  (^o^ 
mation  on  EA's  completed  in  previous  years,  refer  to  the  FY\  1980  Annual 
EvalSat?on  Report,  Volume  II,  Appendix  B.)    The  eight  programs  assessed  are: 

Eva1uab111ty  Assessments 

Graduate  &  Professional  Opportunities 
Gi  fted  and  Talented 
Independent  Living  Centers 
Women's  Educational  Equity 

Developing  Insti tut ions  ^ 

Adult  Education 

Basic  Skills  Improvement 

Student  Services 
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•Rapid- Feedback  Evaluations 

Women's  Educational  Equity 
Career  Education 


'   Graduate  and  Professional  Opportunities  Program 

■  . 

An  Evaluability  Assessment  of  the  Graduate  and  Professional  Opportunities 
Program  (G*POP)  began  in  January  and  was  completed  in  July  1981.    G^I^OP  is  a 
relatively  small  discretionary  program  that  provides  funds  to  institutions 
of  higher  education  to  support  1)  fellowships  for  qualified  individuals  from 
traditionally  underrpresented  groups  (minorities  and  women)  to  undertake 
graduate  and  professional  study  and,  to  a  lesser  degree,  2)  i-nsti tutional 
activities  to  maintain,  strengthen,  and  improve  graduate  and  professional 
programs  and  to  support  other  activities  which  are  directly  related  to  the 
fellowship  program,  such  as  recruitment,  orientation,  and  retention  of 
Fellows. 

Goals  and  Objecti ves .    The  EA  identified  the  program's  ultimate  social  goals 
as  well  as  its  intermediate  operating  objectives  that  were  agreed  on  by 
Federal  managers  and  policy-makers.  -  The  long  term  social  goals  are  to  ,(1*) 
provide  access  td  graduate  and, professional  education  in  areas  of  high 
national  priority  for  groups  who  have  traditionally  been  underrepresented 
in  these  career  fields,  iZ)  meet  national  employment  needs  for  well-trained 
individuals,  particularly  minorities  and  women,  (3)  increase  the.  representa- 
tion of  minorities  and  women  in  the  highest  level  of  academia,  industry,  and 
government,  and^  (4)  provide  incentives  to  institutions  of  higher  education 
to  recruit,  maintain  and  graduate  minority  and  women    students  iri  high- 
quality  professional  and  academic  programs. 

The  intermediate  objectives  which  must  be  achieved  in  order. that  the  program 
achieve  the  social  goals  identified  above  are  to: 

0    Disburse  fuifSs  according  to  Congressional  intent  through  an  equitable 
and  efficient  grant  application  and  review  process;  s 

•  \ 

0    Provide  hi^gh  quality  technical  assistance  to  institutions  of  higher 

education  to  increase  their  commitment  to  equal  education  opportunities ;\ 

*  .    0    Increase  the  extent  and  types  of  G*POP  staff  monitoring  activities 

to  enhance  the  performance  capabilities  of  the  participating  institu- 
tions; 

0    Encourage  cooperative  arrangements  among  institutions  that  will  foster 
successful  recruitment  and  retention  practices; 

0    Increase' the  number  of  minorities  and  women  who  are  enrolling  in  and 
graduating  'from  high-quality  professional  and  graduate  programs. 

Most  of  the  objectives  listed  above  were  considered  to  be  plausible.  Those 
for  which  plausibility  was  judged  uncertain  under  present  conditions,  appear 
amenable  to  improvement  with  changes  in  current  prograoi  activities. 


Options.    Management  options  for  improving  the  administration  and  operation 
of  the  program  and  evaluation  options  forobtaining-information  on  the 
program's  effectiveness  in  the^  field  will  be  presented  to  program  managers. 
They^will  then  determine  the  actions  they  wish  to  take. 

Gifted  and  Talented  Program 

The  Gifted  and  Talented  Program  (G&T)  evaluability  assessment  was  initiated 
in  December  T980  and  was  scheduled  for  completion  in.' July  1981.    This  pro- 
gram was  established  in  the  Office  of  Education  in  1972  to  promote  the 
development  and  operation  of  programs' to  meet  the  special  educational  needs 
of  gifted  and  talented  children.    The  program  is  a  complex  one  whose  activi- 
ties include  both  contracts  and  grants    as  well  as  a  variety  of  leadership 
activities. 

.Goals  and  Objectives.    Managers  and  policy-makers  concur  that  the  ultimate 
social  goal  of  the  program  is  the  provision  of  quality  educational  programs 
which  meet  the  special  needs  of  gifted  and  talented  children.    The  program  s 
strategy,  however,  is  to  focus  on  the  attainment  of  intermediate  obj.ectives 
which  seem  likely  to  lead  to  the  ultimate  objective.    The  evaluability 
assessment  identified  the  following  six  such  objectives  for  the  program: 

0    Encourage  the  identification  of  disadvantaged  G&T  children; 

0    Increase  public  support  of  and  commitment  to  education  for  the 
Gi  fted  and  Talented; 

0    Increase  the  capability  of  professionals  employed  in  the  field  of 
education  for  "the  Gifted  and  Talented; 

0    Promote  effective  education  practices  for  G&T  students; 

0    Improve  dissemination  of  information  about  effective  methods  and 
techniques  for  use  with  G&T  children; 


0 


Encourage  coordination  of  G&T  programs  with  other  programs  at  the 
local.  State,  and  Federal  levels. 


All  six  objectives  were  deemed  possible  to  a-.hieve,  but  it  is  not  plausible 
to  assume  that  all  of  them  can  be  accomplished  with  th^.resources  presently 
available  for  the  Program. 

Options.    A  number  of  o'ptions  were  offered  to  policy-makers  and  P^-ogj^m 
managers.    Management  options  included  suggestions  for  imprpved  '"onitoring 
procedures  and  improved'di ssemi nation  strategies.    An  evaluation  option  sug- 
gested was  a  rapid-feedback  evaluation  focusing  on  selected  objectives. 

Comprehensive  Services  for  Independent  Living  Program 
An  FA  on  the  Comprehensive  Services  for  Independent  Living  Program  (IL)  was 
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severe  that  they  do  not  presently  have  t,he  potential  for  employment  but 
may  benefit  from  vocational  rehabilitation  services  which  will  enable  them 
to  live  and  function  independently. 

Goals  and  Objectives.    The  long-term  objective  of  the  IL  Program  is  to  ^ 
increase  the  independence  of  handicapped  individuals  psychologically, 
physically,  and  if  possible,  vocationally.    The  EA  identified  objectives  for 
program  operations  at  both  the  Federal  and  local  (IL  Center)  levels. 

The  Federal  program  objectives  are  to: 

0    Operate  the  grant  application  and  review  procedures  fairly  and 
efficiently; 

0    Increase  the  amount  and  quality  of  technical  assistance  available 
to  projects; 

0    Establish  cooperative  agreements  at  the  Federal  level  with  other. 
Federal  agencies  and  encourage  the  use  of  such  agreements  at  State 
and  local  levels ; 

0    Ensure  that  grantees  are  able  to  gain  access  to  generally  available 
resources  at  State  and  local  levels; 

0    Develop  and  institute  data  collection  and  monitoring  procedures  that 
are  realistic  in  terms  of  the  resources  which  can  be  devoted  to  them. 

The  IL  center  program  objectives  are  to: 

0    Establish  a  system  of  necessary  services  through  operation  of 
Independent  Living  Centers; 

0    Involve  severely  handicapped  individuals  to  a  substantial  degree  in 
the  policy  direction  and  management  of  ILCs; 

0    Ensure  continuing  provision  of  services  and  operation  of  ILCs  beyond 
the  grant  period. 

Basic  cpnsensus  was  achieved  on  all  objectives  from  program  and  policy  staff. 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget  representatives,  and  Congressional  Committee 
staff  members.    Minor  differences  were  expressed  regarding  speci  fic  means  of 
achieving  these  objectives.    The  objectives  of  the  IL  Program  were  found  to 
be  plausi ble--they  could  be  expected  to  be  accomplished.    Specific  measures 
of  achievement  were  identified  for  later  use  by  the  program  staff. 

Options  >    Three  management  and  three  evaluations  options  were  proposed  at 
the  conclusion  of  the  EA.    Two  of  these  have  been  or  are  being  implemented,^ 
Program  managers  have  1)  implemented  a^  strategy  for  systematically  identifying 
and  resolving  policy  issues  and  for  providing  technical  assistance  to 
'-grantees,  and  2)  developed  a  formal  data  collection  or  measurement  system^ 
.that  is  being  processed  for  approval  and  subsequent  implementation.    A  third 
option,  to  conduct  a  rapid-feedback  evaluation,  received  expressions  of  sub- 
stantial interest.    If  funds  were  to  become  available,  this  option  could 
also  be  implemented. 
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Women's  Educational  Equity  Act  Program 
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An  EvaJluability  Assessment  of  the  Women's  Educational  Equity  Act  Program 
(WEEAp)  was  begun  in  July  1980  and  completed  in  January  1981.    The  Program 
provides  discretionary  grants  and  contracts  for  the  purpose  of  protnoting 
educational  equity  for  women  and  girls  at  all  levels  of  education.  Funds 
are  used  for  the  development,  dissemination,  and  demonstration  of  model 
projects,  materials,  and  other  approaches  that  target  on  achieving  equity 
and  eliminating  sex  bias  in  education. 

Goals  and  Objectives.  WEEAP's  broad  goals  are:  (1)  to  eliminate  sex  bias 
in  educational  institutions,  programs,  and  curricula  which  prevent  thfe  full 
and  fair  participation  of  woment  and  girls  in  educational  programs,  and  (2) 
to  achieve  responsiveness  of  educational  leaders  and  other  personnel  to  the 
needs,  interests,  and  concerns  of  women  arising  from  inequitable  educational 
policies  and  practices. 

The  EA  identified  the  following  specific  objectives  to  be  accomplished  in 
progressing  towards  these  general  goals: 

0    Develop  diverse,  tested  model  products  and  change  strategies; 

0    Produce  and  market  the  best  of  these  model  products  and  strategies 
to  potential  users  nationwide; 

0    Demonstrate  that  these  model  pro,ducts  and  strategies  are  usable, 
useful,  valuable,  beneficial,  and  adaptable; 

0    Specifically,  demonstrate  that  use  of  the  model  products  and 
strategies: 

-  produces  positive  changes  in  participants'  behavior,  attitudes, 
aspirations,  and  awareness, and  in  educational  policy  and 
practice; 

-  fosters  a  conducive  environment  for  equitable  change; 

-  enhances  the  capability  of  the  educational  system  to  work  for 
and  to  achieve  educational  equity. 

The  study  included  a  reveiw  of  the  Program's  current  resources  and  adminis- 
trative structure  and  its  actual  operations  in  the  field.    Based  on  this 
review,  the  program's  objectives  were  found  to  be  plausible,  although  the 
extent  of  accomplishment  is  limited  by  the  resources  currently  available. 

Options.    The  study  provided  management  options  for  improving  the  program's 
administration  and  evaluation  options  for  obtaining  information  on  the 
program's  effectiveness  in  the  field.    Several  of  the'management  options 
were  implemented  withiri^a  short  time,  and  the  first  evaluation  option  is 
being  implemented  through  a  Rapid-Feedback  Evaluation  which  began  in 
February  and  was  scheduled  for^completion  in  September  1981. 
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Developing  Institutions  Program 

The  Evalu^ability  Assessment  of  the  Developing  Institutions  P^^^^f^^ 
nitiated  in  October  1980.    It  is  the  major  portion  of  Phase  I      ^  J^O" 
nhl^P  studv  of  the  program  and  was  scheduled  for  completion  in  August  1981 . 
Aufhor  zed^rthe  Higher  Education  Act  of  1965  (as  amended),  the  Developing 
^nstrtutions  Program^provides  institutional  .support  to  strengthen  develop- 
iSa  colleges  by  funding  programs  on  faculty  development,  curriculum 
ISSini  tra't  ve'improvemeSt,  and  student  services.    Competitive  awards  a  e 
made  io  eligible  institutions  which  enroll  a  substantial  Percentage  of  low- 
income  students  and  which  have  low  average  expenditures  per  student. 

r,oals  and  Objectives.  The  broad  goal  of  the  P'-^^'-j; J desfre'^anS 
academic  quality  of  developing  institutions  which  have  the  desire  and 
potential  to  make  a  substantial  contribution  to  the     9^e^^^'"^;°"  , 

uJces  of  the  Nation,  but  which  are  struggling        ^^.^-^J^f^i    ty "  sess- 
isolated  from  the  main  currents  of  academi c  l  i  fe     The  Evaluabi    ty  A^^^^^^^ 
m^ni-  iHontifiPd  thP  following  program  objectives  from  an  analysis  ana  review 
TJctT.ls\Vm  t>,.  ?e?ts?at(o„  and  re,uUt1o„s)  concerning  the 
program; 

0    Enable  financially-stressed  institutions  serving  low-income  students 
to  become  viable  and  improve  their  efficiency; 

0    Increase  educational  opportunities  for  low-income  and  minority 
students; 

0    Improve  quality  of  education  for  such  students. 

objectives  for  which  funding  was  awarded.    They  identinea 

0    Develop  programs  to  provide  better  service  for  students  in  the 
community; 

0    Attain  or  retain  accreditation  of  the  institution; 

0    Develop  vocational  and  career  curricula; 

0    Improve  the  overall  program  offered  by  the  institution; 

0    Develop  remedial  studies  courses; 

0    Tcain  faculty  members; 

Strengthen  departmental  structures  within  institutions. 

A  number  of  o;tions  ru^rrenUy'Snder^fevre::'  S^em^eJt 


0 

Options 


grant-monitoring  procedures.    One  evaluation  option  suggested  was  to  make 
case  studies  of  all  funded  activities  at  a  representative  number  of  institu- 
tions in  order  to  get  a  better  picture  of  the  actual  program. 


Adult  Education  Program 

An  Evaluability  Assessment  of  the  Adult  Education  State  Grant  Program  was 
begun  in  January  1981  and  will  be  cpmpleted  in  September  1981.    It  was 
requested  by  the  program  managers  in  order  to  provide  a  foundation  for  an 
evaluation  of  the  program's  national  impact,  particularly  in  the  new  areas 
of  emphasis  established  by  the  1978  amendments  to  the  Adult  Education  Act. 

Goals  and  Objectives.    The  study  has  defined  both  the  program's  ultimate 
goals  and  its  intermediate  operating  objectives.    The  three  ultimate  goals  . 
are  to:    (1)  enable  most  adults  in  the  program  to  acquire  basic  skills 
necessary  to  function  in  society,  (2)  enable  those  who  so  desire  to  continue 
their  education  to  at  least  the  level  of  completion  of  secondary  school,  ^ 
and  (3)  provide  them  with  an  opportunity  to  secure  training  that  will 
enable  them  to  become  more  employable,  productive,  and  responsible  citizens. 

Toward  these  goals,  the  objectives  at  the  Federal  level  are. to: 

0    Disseminate  exemplary  adult  education  products  and  practices; 

0    Administer  the  development/dissemination  activities  in  a  timely 
and  efficient  manner; 

0    Effect  a  significant  increase  in  all  States'  capacities  to  imple- 
ment basic  education  for  adults; 

0    Administer  the  state  grant  process  in  a  timely  and  efficient  manner. 
At  the  State  agency  level,  the  objectives  are  to: 

0    Identify  educational  needs  of  adults  and  the  resources  required  to 
meet  them; 

0    Establish  education  programs  for  all  adults  in  the  State  including 
residents  of  rOral  areas,  residents  of  urban  areas  with  high  un- 
employment, adults  with  limited  English  proficiency,  institution-- 
alized  adults,  and  immigrants; 

0    Allocate  a  minimum  of  80%  of  Federal  funds  to  Basic  Education;  ^ 
0    Expand  significantly  the  delivery  of  services  to  adults. 
The  objectives  for  local  agencies  are  to: 

0    Encourage'  participation  through  outreach  and  cooperative  arrange- 
ments; 

0    Reach  the  least  educated  and  most  in  need; 

0    Adopt  exemplary  adult  education  products  and  practices. 
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An  analysis  of  the  plausibility  of  these  objectives  is  currently  underway 
as  part  of  the  Evaluability  Assessment.    This  analysis  will  include  consider- 
ation of  the  feasibility  of  the  Federal  role  given  the  current  resources 
and  existing  regulations,  \ 

Options.    Evaluation  and  management  options  will  be  presented  at  the  clos^*; 
of  the  study.    The  evaluatioii  options  will  be  derived  from  the  EA's  iden-^v-/ 
tiffcation  of  performance  indicators  and  points  at  whcih  measurements  may 
be  taken.    The  management  options  will  be  derived  from  the  analysis  of  anyl;  \ 
administrative  factors  which  may  be  reducing  the  plausibility  of  achieving 
the  Federal  objectives. 

Basic  Skills  Improvement  Program 

The  Evaluability  Assessment  of  the  Basic  Skills  Improvement  Program  began 
in  mid-April  and  was  scheduled  for  completion  at  the  end  of  October  1981, 
This  EA  must  deal  with  a  variety  of  activities  in  examining  the  three  major 
areas  included  in  the  program  --  the  National  Basic  Skills  Improvement 
component,  the  State  Basic  Skills  Improvement  component,  and  the  Educational 
Proficiency  component.    The  program  operations  include  contracts  and  grants 
and  technical  assistance. 

Goals  and  Objectives.    The  overall  goal  of  this  Program  is  to  improve  basic- 
skills  achievement  of  children,  youth,  and  adults  on  a  nationwide  tpasis. 
The  Assessment  has  produced  a  logic  model  and  has  reached  the  stage  at 
which  consensus  is  being  sought  on  specific  and  measurable  program  objectives 
A  tentative  list  of  objectives  has  been  formulated  and  di stributed  to 
policy-makers  and  program  managers  for  review  and  discussion.    They  are  as 
follows: 

0    Disseminate  and  replicate  successful  demonstration  programs; 

0    Coordinate  basic  skills  education  at  Federal,  State,  and  local 
levels; 

0    Increase  and  improve  knowledge  of  and  commitment  to  basic-skills 
instruction  in  the  public  and  private  sectors; 

0    Strengthen  advocacy  for  basic-skills  education  at  the  Federal, 
State,  and  local  levels. 

During  the  course  of  the  EA  these  objectives  will  be  modified,  sharpened, 
and  examined  for  plausibility  as  well  as  measurabil i ty .    The  logic  model  will 
also  be  revised  as  needed. 

Options.    Although  this  study  has  not  yet  approached  the  stage  of  developing 
options,  special  attention  is  being  given  throughout  the  work  to  results 
which  will  be  useful  in  operating  the  program  at  the  State  level. 
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The  Evaluability  Assessment  of  the  Student  Services  Programs  was  initiated 
in  May  1981  and  was  scheduled  for  completion  in  December  1981.    The  four 
programs  which  comprise  Student  Services,  (Upward  Bound,  Talent  Search, 
Special  Services  for  the  Disadvantaged,  and  Educational  Opportunities 
Centers)  are  separate  but  closely  related  programs  designed  to  identify  and 
prepare  disadvantaged  and  needy  youth  for  successful  entry  into  and  retention 
in  postsecondary  education.    The  EA  is  especially  timely  because  these 
programs  have  just  been  reauthorized  by  the  Higher  Education  Amendments  of 
1980  which  go  into  effect  in  October  1981. 

Goals  and  Objectives.    Although  the  study  has  only  recently  begun,  some 
tentative  goals  of  the  four  programs  have  been  identified.    These  goals  are 
to  increase:    (1)  knowledge  of  postsecondary  education  opportunities  and 
motivation  of  economically  and  educationally  disadvantaged  youth  to  Partici- 
pate, (2)  secondary  school  completion  rates,  (3)  readiness  for  and  applica- 
tion for  participation  in  postsecondary  education,  and  (4)  motivation  and 
performance  in  appropriate  postsecondary  educational  programs. 

More  specific  objectives  will  be  developed  for  each  program  through  a 
series  of  interviews  with  program    managers,  policy-makers  and  representa- 
tives of  stake-holder  groups.    These  objectives  will  be  examined  for  both 
plausibility  and  measurabil ity .    The  logic  model,  which  has  already  been 
drafted,  will  be  revised  as  knowledge  of  the  intended  and  the  actual  pro-  ^ 
gram  increases.    Function  and  measurement  models  will  be  developed. 
Finally,  careful  analyses  of  all  the  information  gained  will  yield  both 
management  and  evaluation  options. 


Career  Education  Incentive  Act  Program 

A  Rapid-Feedback  Evaluation  (RFE)  of  the  Career  Education  IncentiveAct 
Program  was  begun  in  September  1980  and  was  completed  in  June  1981  The 
RFE  was  Sased  on  an  Evaluability  Assessment  which  had  been  comp  eted  n 
August  1980  and  which  identified  plausible  and  measurable  objectives  at 
the  Federal,  State,  and  local  levels  as  well  as  performance  indicators  to 
measure  progress  toward  the  accomplishment  of  the  objectives. 

Focus.    By  using  already  available  or  easily  o^tai nabl e  data ,  the  RFE  was 
iBTil  in  a  relatively  short  period  of  time,  to  P^^jde^^^^J^f,  ° 
thP  status  of  selected  aspects  of  the  program.    In  this  evaluation  ,_^the 
focu^J    on  the  extent  of  career  education  implementat  on  at  eac  level 
which  could  be  attributed  to  the  Incentive  Act,  the  ^^^ivities  selected  by 
ma  agers    s  most  important  in  implementing  the. programs,  and  other  infor- 
mation of  interest  for  use  in  FY  1981  Congressional  hearings. 

ThP  qtrateaies  employed  in  obtaining  data  relevant  to  program  objectives 
^ere     dSrsions  with  Program  staff  at  all  three  levels;  review  of  reports 
^e  eived   J  t  e  Federal  level  on  the  nature  and  extent  o/j'^Pl^^^"/^^  ° 
Irtivities  at  State  and  local  levels;  visits  to  selected  State  and  local  , 
sites;  and  Telephone  interviews  with  representatives  of  national  business, 
industry,  and  labor  organizations. 
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Results.    While  the  results  of  this  brief  evaluation  are  based  only  on  data 
that  were  readily  available  and  in  no  way  represent  a  comprehensive  picture 
of  the  status  of  career  education  in  the  country  as  a  whole,  it  is  apparent 
that  P.L.  95-207  funds  are  serving  the  purposes  envisioned  by  Congress  when 
it  passed  the  Incentive  Act.    In  administering  the  program,  the  Office  of 
Career  Education  is  providing  advice  and  assistance  to  individual  states  as 
well  as  utilizing  the  discretionary  funds  to  address  needs  common  to  several, 
if  not  all,  of  the  States  (i.e.,  dissemination  of  information  on  exemplary 
projects, .promoting  involvement  of  community  organizations).    Moreover,  OCE 
is  playing  an  active  role  in  providing  national  leadership,  and  this  role  has 
been  assisted  by  the  activities  of  the  National  Advisory  Council  for  Career 
Education.    States  are  utilizing  the  Incentive  Act  funds  as  prescribed  in 
the  legislation,  with  80%  or  more  being  transferred  to  intermediate  or  local 
education  agencies.    At  the  same  time,  states  are  maintaining  and  even 
increasiing  their  investments  in  career  education. 

Despite  rather  meager  State-level  career  education  staffing.  State  leader- 
ship is- being  exercised  at  an  accelerating  rate  in  the  majority  of  States 
visited.    In  line  with  the  collaborative  nature  of  career  education, 
substaitial  resources  are  being  provided  by  other  State  and  Federal  education 
programs  and  by  the  private  sector  —  business,  labor,  industry,  professional, 
government,  civic  and  community  organizations.    In  most  districts  where 
P.L.  95-207  grants  have  been  received,  the  schools  seem  well  advanced 
toward  complete  career  education  elements  suggested  by  the  Office  of  Career 
Education.  '  Thus,  in  spite  of  the  realtively  small  amount  of  funds  available 
in  ^FY  1979  for  career  education,  substantial  progress  appears  to  have  been 
made  at  the  national.  State,  and  local  levels  in  developing  commitment  to 
career,  education  and  instilling  career  education  into  the  educational  systerf! 
at  the  K-12  levels. 

Women's  Educational  Equity  Act  Program 

A  Rap id- Feedback  Evaluation  (RFE)  of  the  Women's  Educational  Equity  Act 
Program  (WEEAP)  was  begun  in  February  1981  as  a  follow-up  to  the  Evaluability 
Assessment  which  was  completed  in  January  1981.    The  EA  found  the  program  to 
be  evaluable  since  its  objectives  are  generally  plausible  and  measurable. 

Focus     The  RFE  is  desigied  to  collect  readily-avaialbe  information  on 
iFT^ted  performance  indicators  identified  by  the  EA.    This  evaluation  will 
focus  on  the  level  of  effectiveness  of  WEEAP 's  achievement  of  its  four 
objectives  in  the  field.    It  will  include  surveys  of  users  of  WEEAP-supported 
materials  to  obtain  the  following:    views  on  the  materials'  quality, 
usefulness,  and  i  ipact;  analysis'  of  impact  data  collected  by  a  sample  of 
product  developers;  assessment  of  the  effect  of  outside  factors  on  the  use 
and  impact  of  WEEAP  materials  at  the  five  demonstration  sites  in  school 
districts;  and  an  analysis  of  sales  data  to  determine  the  range  of  product 
distribution. 

Results     Preliminary  results  have  been  obtained  in  two  of  the  above  substudies 
as  of  early  July.    The  user  survey  has  identified  the  types  of  products 
preferred  by  users,  and  the  types  of  technical  assistance  that  they  require 
in  obtaining  and  utilizing  WEEAP  materials.    The  analysis  of  impact  data  from 
selected  product  developers  has  produced  illustrative  information  on  the  types 
of  effects  those  products  have.    The  collection  of  data  was  to  be  completed 
in  August  and  the  final  report  was  to  be  available  in  September  1981. 
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